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Tun), a 
poem in conſiderable r. 
- Iaboureurs de 1 = . * ö 
1 | == ts Baan place Bin ſomewhat | Bp 2 
wi | He likewiſe is author of the poem, Le Triton de Friſe. He. „ 
| was alſo a-phyſician. We are ignorant of the year of his dent. 

BABAKO SCHI, ſurname or title of A an Moſt- : © OR 


i | als mufti of the city of Caſfa in the Taurida, who died in the "on 
Lear 783 of the hegira, He is author of the book intitu 2 
1 is al moluk, the £1 — and the favourite of princes, in hi "4. 


be treats of politics. There is another Babakouſchi, who is e 
* to have died 3 in 974, author of the book intituled, Boſtan al — 
ſchabaik 7 len of anemones; which is nothing bur mert 1 


: _ __BABIN 4 75 775 0p vas born i in ottingbamſhire, 
: _ educated at Trinity college in Cambridge, of which he be 
fellow: he took a doQtor's degree in divinity, and was appointed 

— domeſtic chaplain to, Henry earl of Pembroke prefidentof 


7 council in the Marches of Wales. By his intereſt he became 
LY _ - treaſurer of the church of La prebendary, of Wellington in 
5 the cathedral of Hereford; and, in 1591, was advanced to tha 


:  biſhopric of Landaff. Inzz 594, he'was tranſlated to the ſee 
| Exeter; and, in 1 $97» to that of Worceſter : he was likewi iſe 
5 made one of the queen's council for the Marches of Wales. To 

the library of his cath Wo! was a very great be- | 
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| * ſtoria. 4. De Thermis. We know not when he died. 


his books, a gift of conſiderable value. He died of the Jaun 


a Yew, ay 17, 5-56 [a 7 


BACAT, the ſurname of Borhaneddin Ibrabingbew Omar, who 


Bo died i in the year of the ir 885. He is author of ſeveral con- 
_ fiderable works, the chief of which are: 1. Nadhm al dorar, The To 
_ firing of pea s 2. commentary on the koran, which he compoſed - 


in the year of the hegira 875. 2. Beian al egma a la men aleg- 
tema, &c.. a treatife in which he maintains that concerts and 


muſical aſſemblies are forbidden by the muſulman law. 3. Adab 
u akoval al hocamaal kadimah, à diſſertatio n the manners and 


maxims of the ancient philoſophers. 4. Bahat fi elm al mo 


 &c. a treatiſe on the art of divination by numbers. 5. Anarat al 


fekr, The praifes of poverty. 6. Enba al gomr, &c. The hiſtory 
of illuſtrious men. 
BACALANTI, the farname __ an "Abubecre who is author of 


4 book intituled, Egiaz al koran, Of the matters difficult to be 
underſtood and explained that are found in the koran. 


BACCALAR X SANNA (VIxcExr), marquis of St. Philip, | 


acquired much reputation by feveral important employments 


under Charles II. and Philip V. kings of Spain, in the iſland of 
Sardinia, his native place. ed a Maa rid in 1726. His Mo- 
narchy of the Hebrews has been 9 into french, 4 vols. 
zamo, as well as his Memoirs of Philip V. 4 vols. 12mo. 
'BACCALL, the ſurname of Abul Fadhl Mohammed ben Caſ- 
fem al Khovarezmi, to whom the Mohammedans give the title 


| £ Zein al Meſchaikh, The Ornament of the Sheiks or Doctors; 


died in the year of the hegira 562. We have by him the fol- 
lowing books: 1. Adkhar alert, a tract on the prayer of the 


muſulmans. 2. Eftekhar al Arab; Of the glory and excellencey.. 
of the Arabs. He is alſo ſurnamed Zeideddin, and fome authors 3 


place his death in the year 573 of the 95 : 
BACCIO (Axpreas), à celebrated] . who Sevrithed 8 


at the end of the xvith century. He was born near Ancona, be- 


came my of medicine at Rome, and was firſt phyſician to 
pe Sixtus V. He was the author of fome very curious and 

earned works, printed at Rome: as, i. De Venenis et Antidotis. 

2. De Gemmis ac Lapidibus pretiofis. 3. De naturali Vinorum 


ACHELIER (NicaoLas), of Thoulouſe, N 


= then, with additions, in folio, in Creed, the Commandments, che Let's 
155 and again in 1637, under this title: Prayer ; with a Conference betwixt Man's 

«The Works of the right reverend Father Frailty and Faith. And chree 2 7 
in God, Gervaſe Babington, late biſhop of With alphabetical tables of the principal 


Worceſter 3 containing comfortable notes matters. of — ſeveral Yorks” * Blogs NE 


e of Moſes, viz. Geneſis, Brit. 5 „ 
Leviticus, Numbers, Deuter rf OS» 


1 : 5 - > 3 4 ” 63 g % 
. - 6 6 7 2 * 8 ; 
- 3 f $ w ; ; 1 
; 8 
* 


7 . I N 


"Tat His writings were printed at firſt in opomy. As all an Be- vpn th 3 


E Foun 2 Angel. taſte in thoſe. arts, | inflead of the pen: N ne 


HE; which had till then prevailed. © His works in ſculpture that ſtill 


 ſabſift in ſeveral churches of chat city, always excite admiration; 

though ſome of them have fince been gilt, which has deprived 

tbem of that grace and'delicacy which achelier had given _ 
He was ſtill exerciſing his art in 1533. 

BACHINI (Bzxnaxving), a confiderable della author 
Vas born at Borgo San Domino, Aug. 31, 1681. 9 
the benedictine order, and preached with ſucceſs in Italy; but 
the weakneſs of his conſtitution obliged him to renounce! 
pulpft, and he reſigned himfelf up to ſtudy and retirement. 
world is indebted to him for many learned latin and Mie 
works, the moſt conſiderable of which, are, A literary journal from 
1686 to 1697, 9 vols. Ato. De ſiſtrorum figuris ac differential, 
| 1 470. 1691, reprinted with Tollius's notes, at Utrecht, | 

6, Kc. He died at Bologna, Sept. 1, 1721, aged 70. 
BAC ?HYLIDES, the fp Px poet, was born at ulis, a 
| town in the iſle of Ceos. He wrote the Apodemics, or the travels 

7 a deity. The emperor Julian was a great admirer of his writ« 
ing, 8 Hiero the Syracuſan preferred him to ee He 
boite e B. C. and was the laſt of the nine! OE 

famous in Ireece. There are ſome fragments s ſtill in 


being, 
Bci 0 (Jouv Barrier Gavza), ; ſurnamed the baten, born 
| at Genoa in 1639, went to Rome about his 14th year, where h 
pew himſelf with a dealer in pictures, at whoſe houſe he ha 
equent opportunities of ſeeing Bernini; of whom he received 
good counſels in his art and aſfiſtances in his fortune. His firſt 
eſſays were ſtrokes of a maſter ey pencil. Bacici was thencefor= 
ward r in capital works ; among others the cupola of 
13 — at Rome, a grand and complicated performance, which it 
is impollible ſufficiently to admire. But Baciei's chief excel. 
lence lay in portrait-painting. He drew that of a man who had 
been dead twenty years. He began b y chalking out a head from 
his own imagination ; then, retouching his work by little and 
little, according to the ſuggeſtions of thoſe who had ſeen the 
perſon while alive, he at length ſucceeded in finiſhing à portrait 
acknowledged to be a complete reſemblance. ' Bacici painte 
with ſo much eaſe, that his _— in ſome ſort, kept pace with 
the impetuofity of his genius. His ideas were great and 
# e fantaſtical; fis figures have an aſtoniihh ing relief. He 5 
4 was a good colouriſt, and excellent in foreſhortening, He is re- 
oached with much ineorrectneſs in his drawin ing, and a bad taſte 
in his draperies. Nevertheleſs his works are much eſteemed. 
2 21 was e 5 7 in hiv nen. But his 
N ; ee, 
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- companions, the 2 wg ſtung With the affront, went and thr 


at the ſame time great lightneſs and grace. Bacici died in 


1799. 


R 
4 
7 12 
0 2 


er clouded his days with ſorrom. Heu- 
ung one day given his ſon a flap on the face in preſence TT 


TY 


himſelf intothe Liber. The facher was inconſolable. at his laſs; 
PTFE neglected Jor font time ts —˙·— of. 
art. The deſigns of this maſter are full of animation, evincng - 


BAKER (Aus), a dutch painter, who excelled in por- 


the ſame name. 


BACON (Ronkar), an engliſh friar of the order of preachers,' 
famous for his oppoſition to Peter de Rupibus, biſhop of Win- 
cChbheſter, who in his time governed Henry III. and his council. 
Bacon was born about 1168, and ſtudied at Oxford, where he 
afterwards read divinity lectures. He viſited the ſeminaries of 


traits, He died in 1641. There have been other painters. of 


learning at Paris, and in 1233 he was made treaſurer of the ca- 


thedral of Saliſbury. He read in conjunction with the famous 
Richard Fiſhekel, in St. Edward's. ſchool. He wrote the life of 


St. Edmund archbp. of Canterbury, and ſome other ſmall pieces. 
Died in 1248, and was buried at Oxford. 5 
BACON (Roces), a learned monk of t rder, 
Was deſcended of an ancient family, and born near Ilcheſter in 
Somer e, 1 He received rhe firſt tinQure 
of learning at Oxford, from whence he went to the univerſity of 


Somerſetſhire, in the year 1214. 


Faris, at that time much frequented by the Engliſh. Haying 
been admitted to the degree of doctor, he came back to Eng- 


conſidered as a moſt able and indefatigable enquirer after know- 


ledge by the greateſt men of that univerſity, who generouſly 
contributed to defray the expences of advancing ſcience by ex- 
. periments, the method which he had Fea dan Hi 

diſcoveries were little underſtood by the generality of mankind; 

and becauſe by the help of mathematical knowledge he perform- 
ed b above common underſtandings, he was ſuſpected of 

mamagic. He was perſecuted particularly by his own fraternity, ſo 

temat they would not receive his works into their library, and at 

| laſt had intereſt enough, ſays Dr. Freind Ca], with the general of 


their order to get him impriſoned ; ſo that, as he confeſſes him- 
ſelf, he had reaſon to repent of his having taken ſuch pains in the 


arts and ſciences. . Bacon was poſſeſſed with the notion of judi- 


ciary aſtrology. He imagined, that the ſtars had a great influ» 
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franciſcan order, 


to follow. His 


land, and took the habit of the franciſcan order in 1240, when 
he was about 2b 5 years of age; but according to others he 
became a monk before he left France. After his return he was 


as 3 
Fries of Ks order to ger Kn as 4 perſo 
- lawful arts, occaſioned his im — 81 Ar the 


latter end of his reign 
blemen, obtained bir releaſe, an | 
7 ſpent the appar of his days i in peace, and died in the college 


es 


1 8 5 
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elite of pope Clement IV. collected to 


collection, which is the ſame that himſelf intituled vt nee ney m 
or his Great Work, is ſtill extant [o]. Dr. Jebb, 


editor, telle us, that Bacon ſcems to have propoſed in it p 8 
y two things : either by laying down à good ſcheme Erb- — 
loſophy to'excite the po * 1 reform the errors that had crept 
Into the church; or, if he 

expedients'as would break the 7 


could not effect this, to 


his progreſs. For he 5 pears to have been firmly perſuaded that | 
the chr would ſoon reformed, either by means of the 5 


himſelf, who was a man of integrity, or becauſe the exorbitant 
dominion of antichriſt would become obnoxious: to mankind , and 


| fofall to deſtruion. | 5 
Ia priſon, ere Abel, 5 


When Bacon had been ten years 
of his order, who had condemned his doctrine, was 


8 pope, and aſſumed the name of Nicholas IV. As he IS | 
at abilities, and one who had turned his 
2 thoughts to philoſophical ſtudies, Bacon reſolved to apply to him 

for his diſcharge ; and in'order to ſhew both the innocence and 

the uſefulneſs of his ſtudies, addreſſed to him a treatiſe On the 
means of avoiding the infirmities of old age BJ. What effect 
this treatife had on the 2 does not appear: but, towards the 
acon, by the iner en of ſome no- 
5 rned to Oxford; where he 


reputed a perſon of gre 


1 — 4 Wh N 

je particular a9 
"and ens 
pe! his ſeveral pieces, and ſent them to him in 1267. — 
aſus, 


e ſuch 
wer of antichriſt, aud retard 


„Ee Jade . 


rit. thinks there is great tea- 
fon to 1 — nog that though his application 
to the occult ſciences was the pretended, 
2 true cauſe of his ill e wa was the 


us author of Bacon's life * 


dom with Which he treated the 


5 elergy in his writings; in which he ſpared 


neither their ignorance, nor their want of 
morals (Epiſt, ad Ces IV.). Beſides, 


his intimacy with biſhep Grofted, who had 
gone. ſo far as to reprove pope Innocent IV. 
by letter, and was faid to have made no 


ſcruple of declaring to thoſe with whom he 


was intimate, that in his judgmeat the pope 
Was antichriſt, (Mat. Paris, Hiſt, — 
75 e the facultici of TRY 

that! great mathematician and phyfelzm 


875.) muſt naturally bri 
. 2 a great fart of 83 


eſpecially ſince his zeal led kink os fellow - Roger 
ea! atop e ee War res rms pr les. | 


pa . freely to the _ 
Recor Sao, WB 


| 6a. Ties C- 5. ** . 1 


3 
& OE "MS 


y pr 
under * title of Fratris 
majus ad Soma 


tem quartum pontihcem Romanum: et | | 
Ms. codice Dublinien®;: cum ae eie N 
dam collat o. 2 15 


inted by Mr. 


ordinis minorum 


[z] Dr. Richard Browne, who eſteemed 


it one of the beſt performances that ever : 
was written, tranſlated it into engliſh, under 


lo In a beautiful bats; 2 and ace 
173% 7 


the title of: The cure of old age and pre 


ſervation of youth; ſhewing how to 2 PE 
and keep off the accidents of old age; and 


hom to preſerve the youth, ſtrength, and 


2 


body and mind: 


Bacon, # franciſcan friar. /; 


1683, $vo. He added notes upon every | 
chapter. of | this work), and explains the | 


r hich our 4 or concealed his 
ecret medicines. 5 
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Pr. Peter Shaw [6], © beyond all compariſon, the greateſt man 
of his time; and might perhaps ſtand in e with the 
| greateſt that have appeared ſince. It is wonderful, conſidering 
| the ignorant age in which he lived, how he came by ſuch a depth 
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of his order on che 21th of June 1294 Tr J. t He was, fays 


of knowledge on all ſubjeQs. His writings are compoſed wit 
that {as yt conciſeneſs, and ſtrength, and adorned. with ſuch 


miſts, we do not know his equal. He writ many treatiſes 
ſame of which are loſt or locked up in private libraries. What 

relate to chemiſtry, are chiefly, two ſmall pieces wrote at Oxford, 

which are now in print, and the manuſcripts to be ſeen in the 
ublic library of Leyden, having been carried thither among 


Vols manuſcripts from England. In thels be attempts 18/ 


hew how imperfe& metals may be ripened into perfect ones. 


He adopts Geber's notion, that mercury is the common baſis " 
all metals, and ſulphur the cement; and ſhews that it is by a 


gradual depuration of the mercurial matter, and the acceſſion of 


a ſubtle ſulphur, that nature produces gold ; and that if, 5 — | 


the proceſs, any other third matter happens to intervene befi 


the mercury and ſulphur, ſome other baſer metal will ariſe z 1a 
that if we could bur imitate nature's method, we might change 
other metals into gold. Having compared (ſays the ſame inge+ 


nious writer) {ſeveral of friar Bacon's operations with the modern 


experiments of Mr. Homberg, made by dired ion of that curiou 
prince the duke of Orleans, we judge that Bacon has deſcribed 
ſome of the very things which ow Tg publiſhes: as new dif+ 

coveries. Thus, for inſtance, Bacon teaches exprefsly, that if 
2 pure ſulphur be united with mercury, it will produce gold: 
on which very principle Mr. Homberg has made many experi- 
ments for the production of gold, deſcribed in the Memoires 
de VAcademie des Sciences, an, 1705.“ His other phyſical writ= 
ings ſhew no leſs genius and force of mind. In his treatiſe 
Of the ſecret Sa of art and nature,” he ſhews that a perſon 
who was perfectly acquainted: with the manner which nature 
777 in her operations, would not only be able to rival, but 


| ſurpaſs her. In- another piece, Of the nullity of magic, he 
ſhews with great ſagacity and penetration, whence: the notion 


fprung, and how weak all pretences to it are. From a repeated 
peruſal. of his works (adds the ſame ſkilful chemiſt) we find our 
riar was no ſtranger to many of the capital. diſcoveries. of the 


preſent and paſt ages. Gunpowder he certainly knew: thi ” 


wy 


and lightning, he tells us, may be produced by art ; for that ſul- 4 
ns e eee 


effect, 


* 3 R 


-- 


tins All his friend Peter de Maharn Curia applied himſelf to the 


_ deſefiption: of gunpowder cannot be given in words and 


Barthol. Schwartz, ſome ages after, has had the glory ef 


He likewiſe: mentions a ſort. of mextinguiſhable 


dhe foo 
F% art; Which ſhews he was not uvnatquainted with, 


fire: prepar 


phoſphorus: 2 chat he had a notion of the rarefaction of the, . | 


air, and the ſtructure of an air-· pump, is paſt contradiQion;” 


_ Dr Frein T aſeribes the honour of introducing chemiſtry into 


to Bacon, who; he obſerves, ſpeaks: in ſome part or other 


of his works, of almoſt every operation now uſed in chemiſtry, 8 


_ deſcribes the method of- _— tinctures and elixirs. He 
was the miracle, ſays Freind, of the age he lived in, and the 


| greateſt ge 2nius perhaps for mechanical — which ever 


ared — the world ſince Archimedes. He APPEATS like wiſe to 
have been maſter of the whole ſcience of opties: he has very 
accurately deſcribed the uſes of -reading-glaſles, and ſhewn' the- 
way of making them. Dr. Freind rem that he alſo deſcribes- 
the: camera obſcura, and all ſorts of glaſſes which magnify. or di- 
miniſn any object, bring it nearer to: the eye, or remove it further 
-_ Bacon walls us himſelf, that he had great numbers of burn»: 
ſſes; and that there were none ever in uſe among the La- 


making of them. That the teleſcope was not unknown: to him, 
is evident from a paſſage wherein he ſaya, that he was: able to 
form glaſſes in ſuch a manner, with reſpe& to our fight and the 
objects, that the rays ſhall-be reftacted _ reflected wherever ws: 
pleaſe, ſo that we: may ſee a thing under what angle we thin 
proper, either near or at a diſtance, and be able to read the ſmall. 
eſt letters at an incredible diſtance; and to count the duſt and 
ſandʒ on account of the greatneſs of the angle under which. we 
_ fee the objects; and alſo that we ſhall-ſcarce ſee the greateſt bo- 
dies near us, on account of the ſmallneſs of the angle ee 
which we view them (33. His ſkill in aſtronomy was 2 

hei diſebvered that error which occaſioned the ee 


calendar; one of the greateſt efforts,” according to Dr. es a 3 


human induſtry: and his plan for correcting it was followed by 


Gregory XIII. with this variation, that Bacon would have 
had the! correction to begin from the birth of our Saviour, 
dr en eee 40 s weer eme ene. higher than the nicene 


"BACON (GrNronor.49), lord darts the great ſeal in the 


* of queen Elizabeth, was deſcended of an ancient family in 


. e Hs was eder 1 a. 
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the ſchool which he built at Botefdale, and ga 


Upon the aeceſſion of queen 
Dr. He 


©  Chanrery: even the ſeal would, at 
Leiceſter, have been taken from him, and given to fir Anthony 5 
Brown, who had been lord chief juſtice of the common pleas in 


— 


3 | 's Annals, bo 
5 u Dr. Bi h's Mem. of 2 
» oe 
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founded fix ſcholarſhips, 3 three of them to 


N 1 
* 


ounds towards etecting a new chapel [L]. After leaving col- 
pe, he travelled to France, and at his return applied to the ſtudy- 
the law in Gray's Inn. In 1537, he was appointed ſolicitor 


© _ of the court of augmentation. He preſented to Henry VIII. a2 
_ ſcheme for a ſeminary of ſtateſmen, by founding a college forthe: 
ſtudy of the civil law, and the teaching of the latin and french 


languages in their purity [Mm]. Young gentlemen of diſtinguiſhed! 
| ue Aer being ſufficiently inſtructed in theſe things, were to 
be ſent abroad with ambaſſadors; whilſt others were to write 


the hiſtory of all embaſſies, treaties, and other foreign tranſ- 


* 


Qions, and of all arraignments and public trials at home | Iv ED 


This plan was never carried into execution; but at the diſſo- 


lution of the monaſteries, the king gave its author a grant of ſe- 
veral manors in Suffolk, to be held in capite by knight's ſervice; 
and, in 1536, made him attorney of the court of wards, 

Elizabeth beth he was knighted; and 
ath, archbiſhop of York and chancellor of England, re- 


fuſing to coneur with the queen's meaſures, the great ſeal was: 


taken from him and delivered to ſir Nicholas Bacon; with the 


title of lord keeper, and all the powers of a chancellor: theſe no 


former lord keeper ever had, being only empowered to put the 
ſeal to ſuch writs or patents as paſſed of courſe; and not to hear 
cauſes, or preſide in the houſe of lords. His known diſlike to 

ery, and his favouring for this reaſon the title of the houſe of 


op | 
Sol to the crown, rather than that of the queen of Scots, 


drew upon him a ſuſpicion of heing concerned in à tract writ⸗- 


den by one Mr. John Hales, in fayour of the Suffolk title; and. 
in conſequence thereof, an order from the queen not to appear at 


court, or intermeddle in any other « vp buſineſs * that — lk 
e inſtigation of the earl of 


queen Mary's time, if this gentleman's religion, which was that 


of the church of Rome, would have permitted his accepting of 
it. By the intereſt of fir William Cecil, who by ſome is thought 
to have been alſo privy to Hales's book, fir Nicholas was reſtored. . 


to the queen's good opinion, and died lamented by her and the 


nation on the 2oth of February 1579. He was interred in tha 


cathedral of St. Paul's, where a monument was erected to him, 
which was deſtroyed by the fire of London, in 1666. His ſon, 
the great Francis Bapon, ſays lo, that his father the lord keeper 
Cu] Burnet's Hiſt. of the Reformats 


| Elizabeth, vol. i. p. 269. Biog. Brit. art, Bacon, 
OP fo] Werte, val f. f. 333. 


nnn | and conſtant, . 3 . 
doubleneſs z and ona: was of che mid mind that a man 1 e 
vate proceedi a eſtate, im 8 te, 1 
ſhould reſt a the ſoundneſs and n of e courſes, 
and not upon practice to eireumvent others, according to the ſen - 
5 | De, Vir prudens advertit ad gre efſus ſuos: e | 
tem divertit ad'/dolot : inſomuch that the 1 of Roſs (the 
ſcotch ambaſſador, who made the complaint againſt him in the 
affair of Hales's book) a ſubtle and eng man; ſaiĩd of him, 
| that he could faſten no words upon him, and that it was impoſ- 
| Gble. to come within him, becauſe he offered no play: and the 
; mother of France, a very politic princeſs, ſaid of him, that 
he ſhpuld have been of the council of Spain, becauſe he deſpiſed. _ 
the Oecurrents, and reſted upon the firſt plot. He was twice 
marriedz and by his firſt wife, Jane, daughter of William Ferne- 
ley, of Weſt-Creting in Suffolk, eſq. he had iſſue, 1. fir Nicholas 
Bacon, his eldeſt ſon; 2. Nathaniel Bacon, of Stiffkey in Nor- 
folk, eſq. 3. Edward Bacon, of Shrubland-hall in Suffolk; eſg. 
and chree Pap hters. - By his ſecond; wife Anne, one of the 
| daughters of 6 Anthony Cook, tutor to king Edward VI. he 43 
. had two ſons, Anthony and Francis. 
35 BAC ON (Anxs),: 4 lady diſtinguiſhed by: her piety, 7 0 
and learning, was the ſecond daughter of fir Anthony Cook, pre- 
oeptor to king Edward VI. and Was horn about the year 1528. 
She had a very liberal education, and became eminent for her 
| ſkill in the greek, latin; and italian jangnages. She was married 
to cad fir Nicholas Bacon, by whom ſhe had two, 
ſons, Anthony and Francis, whoſe diſtinguiſhed abilities: were; 
| 82 dared by the tender care of ſo accompliſhed a mother. 
| nflated, from the italian into engliſh, twenty-five ſermons: 
written by Bernardine. Ochine, on predeſtination and election; 
Eee from the latin; biſhop Jewel's Apology for the Chureh f 
£509; She ſurvived her huſband ſir eee and is ſup-" 
ed to have died about the beginning of the reign of n 535 
I. at Gorhambury, near St. Alban s. „„ 
BACON (Francs), viſcount St; Alban's, and lord high chan»: 555 
E of England, one of the greateſt and moſt univerſal geniuſes 
that an e or eee produced, was ſon of ſir Nicholas „„ 
Bacon Lon reat ſeal, and born at York-houſe in 
the Strand, on the 22d of January 1561. Being thus deſcended, 
he was earl initiated i in a court life; and, as be himſelf expreſſes. 
ity both by. amily and education, tinged, with civil 4 [r. 
His extraordinary parts, even when a child, were fo conſpicuous. 
at court, that the queen would often delight to talk with him; 
0 bens: yu wont to term him her _— lord Roeper': one EY of 
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mus ſhe was particularly pleaſed with; having aſked him bis ages 15 
when he was yet a boy, he anſwered her readily, that he was two: . 
years younger than her majeſty's happy reign l]. On the 1th 
_- of June 1573, being then in his twelfth year, he was entered of 
Prmity college, Cambridge, under Dr. John Whitgift, after watds 
archbiſhop of Canterbury. Before he was full fixteen CAI, he 
not only underſtood Ariſtotle's philoſophy, but was even then 
come to a diſlike of it, upon finding it rather contentious than 
uſeful. At this early age his father called him from the uni- 
verſity to attend into France the queen's ambaſſador, fir: Amyas 
| Pawlet, whoſe efteem and confidence he gained to ſuch a degree, 
that he was ſoon after charged by him with a commiſhon to the 
queen, which he executed with great approbation, and returned 
again to France to finiſh his travels. During his ſtay in that 
kingdom his father died, without making that ſeparate proviſion 
* he had intended: which obliging him to think of ſome 
profeſſion for his ſubſiſtence, he applied himſelf, more through 
neceſſity than choice, to the ſtudy of the common law; and for 
that purpoſe entered himſelf of Gray's Inn Cs J. At the age f 
_ twenty-cight he was choſen by that honourable ſociety for their 
lent-reader, and afterwards their double reader. At this time he 
appears to have drawn the firſt outlines of his grand inſtauration 
of the ſciences, in a treatiſe intituled Temporis partus maſculus, 
which is loſt. He now bent his endeavours to obtain ſome ho- 
nourable poſt in the government, with a view, as himſelf de- 
clares, to procure the greater aſſiſtance to his capacity and in- 
duſtry in perfecting his philoſophical deſigns: and lord Burleigh: 
intereſted himſelf ſo far in his behalf as to obtain for him, not 
without o cee the reverſion of the office of regiſter to the 
ſtar- chamber, worth about 1600l. a year; but it did not fall to 
im till near twenty years afterwards [J. The court and mi- 
niſtry of queen Elizabeth were, through her whole reign, divided 
into two factions: at the head of one were the two Cecils; and 
at the head of the other, firſt the earl of Leiceſter, and aſterwards 
the earl of Eſſex. The coldneſs which the Cecils/ ſhewed to 
Bacon, and the early friendſhip he contracted with Eſſex, edu- 
cated at the ſame college, were probably the firſt cauſe of his 
... Attachment to this nobleman, whom he confidered, not as the! 
likelieſt perſon to procure his own advancement, but as the fit- 
teſt perſon to do good to the ſtate ſv]. Sir Robert Cecil in par- 
ticular, who bore a mortal hatred to Eſſex, and entertained a ſe- 
. eret jealouſy of Bacon on/account of his ſuperior talents, threw: 
' inſurmountable obſtacles in his way to preferment, ſuggeſting: _ 
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J Rawley's Life of Lord Bacon, © | tofather Fulgentio, Works, vol iii. h, 7486 
Teniſon's Baconiana, p. 18, Realty 


I Rawley. Dugdale, See his letter Been. Works vl is pi 606. 
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tothe queen, that he was a ſpeculative man, whoſe head was 
_ filled with philoſophical notions, and therefore more likely ta 
perplex than to forward public buſineſs : hence, the utmoſt in- 
tereſt of Eſſex, who, with all the warmth of an aſfectionate friend, 
had long ſolicited his preferment, could not procure for him the 
place of attorney or that of ſolicitor-general to her majeſty [x]. 
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His anxiety on account. of the narrowneſs of his. circumſtances,” - 
Wo being increaſed b this failure of his expectations of preferment, 
| | had a very bad effect upon his conſtitution of body, which was 


naturally not firm, and weakened ſtill more by the intemperance 
of his night ſtudies: his diſappointment even ſunk ſo deep into 
Bis ſpirit, that he was upon the point of hiding his grief and re- 
ſentment in ſome foreign country (TJ. He was diverted from 
his purpoſe by his friends ; and frequently confideriag that he 
vas not performing his duty vhilſt he left thoſe ſtudies unpro- 
ſecuted by which he might da ſervice to mankind, and followed 
thoſe that dependen upon the will of others, he laid aſide, for a 
time, all further thoughts of riſing in life, and more vigorouſly 
- proſecuted the-dehgn of bis Inſtauration, ©. 1 7 
In 1597, he publiſhed his Eſſays, or Counſels [Zz], a work 
which, by diſplaying his uncommon {kill in all the offices of civil 
life, proved of great ſervice to his character. 
Upon the death of queen Elizabeth, and the aceeſſion of king 
James, his former views returned; and he made, though not 
without difficulty, conſiderable advances in dig 3 prefer-. 
ment. On the 23d of July 1603, he received the honour of 
' knighthoods and on the, 25th of Auguſt 1604, was conſtituted 
by patent one of the king's learned counſel, with a fee of forty 
pounds a year: he had alſo on the ſame day a penſion of fixty 
pounds a year aſſigned him for life, in conſideration of the ſpe» 
cial ſervices; received by the king from him and his brother Mr. 
Inn 1606 he publiſhed rare or introduction to his 
great work, in a treatiſe, of the Advancement and Proficiency 
ef Learning, The general deſign of this book was to give a 
ſummary account of that ſtock of knowledge whereof mankind 
were poſſeſſed ; to lay down this knowledge under ſuch natural 


admit of its farther improvement; to point out its. deſieiences, 
dr deſiderata; and, laſtly, to ſhew, by examples, the direct ways 
eee menen eee een, 


v Dr, Birch's Mem. of Q. Elizabeth. more imperfections than the author thou gie | ; 


© £ | Works, vol. ji. p. 435. edit. TE 3. | likely to come into the world in print with 


a The reaſon why Mr. Bacon publiſh» it juſt to take upon himſelf. 
ed theſe Eſſays at this time, he tells us in [A] Dugdale, vol. ii. p.438. Rymer, 
the dedication of thera to his brother Mr. vol. xv, p ook rods lhe Re 
2 Bacon, was, that many of them [o] Shaw's Abridgmeat of Lord Bacon's 
Golen abroad in writing, and were very Werks, vol. i. p. . 
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' affiſtance of ſome friends, turned the whole into latin 
is the edition of 1623, and ſtands as the firſt part to his g 
e Taſtauration of the Science“ „„ 


ſervices rendered to the king, and repeated ſollicitations ma 
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the original; and, with the 5 
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Sir Robert Cecil, now creo of Saliſbury, who had . oppoſed 


4 


|  Bacon's preferment under Elizabeth, ſeems to have obſerved the 


Tame conduct in this reign; and joined with himſelf fir Edward 
Coke, the king's appended] „ho was jealous of Bacon's 
reputation in many parts bf knowledge, and envied and feared. 

his abilities as a ſtateſman. - It was not therefore till after rn M | 


to his miniſters, that fir Francis Bacon obtained, in 1607, the 


: ro he had ſo long expected of IE This year 


e ſent his treatiſe, intituled, Cogitata et Viſa, which was the 
foundation of his Novum Organum, to Dr. Andrews, biſhop of 
Ely, defiring his opinion of it n). In 1610 he publiſhed, in 
latin, another treatiſe, intituled De fſapientia veterum. This 


piece, a very ingenious writer obſerves [E) appears like a rich 

cabinet of antiques opened and ſet to view. The happy talent 
which the author in his phyſical works employs to interpret 
nature, is here employed to interpret the dark oracles of men's 


and to ſay the truth, he ſeems to have uſed the like artifice in 
both, proceeding according to the induQive method delivered 


in the ſecond part of the Novum Organum, without which, or. 


ſomething of the kind, it would not be eaſy to derive ſuch 


_ depths of knowledge from the enigmas or dark parables of an- 
tiquity. What the author is forced on may occaſions to ſtifle, - 


or at moſt to ſpeak only by halves, for fear of offending, is openly 
avowed here in a manner that is ſcarce liable to exception: he 


appears indeed to have choſen the prefent ſubject the rather, 


becauſe the courſe and nature of decyphering the mythology of 


155 the ancients would give him an opportunity of freely, or leſs 
| wn expreſſing his ſentiments for the improvement of 


arts and ſciences, and the general advantage of mankind. 
In 1611 he was conſtituted judge of the marſhals court 
jointly with fir Thomas Vavaſor then knight-marſhal [J. In 


1613 he ſucceeded fir Henry Hobart, advanced to the place of 


chief juſtice of the common pleas, as attorney-general. The 


next year, an objection was ſtarted in the houſe of commons, 
that a ſeat there was incompatible with the office of attorneys _ 
| 8 which required his frequent attendance in the upper 


houſe; but the commons, from their particular regard for Bacon, 
over-ruled it. ag. . e 


= 


When fir George Villiers became poſſeſſed of king James's b 


ſe Works, vol. i. p. 7 32. 5 ö of Bacon's Works, vol. i. 5 $47. ... LEE 
fe] Vol. ii. p. 46... li! Pugdale's Baronage, vol. ii. p. 438. 

x | Dr. Shaw's Preface to abridgment Co tot ae ef: en 
EN confidence, 
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Care an admirable proof of the ſincerity thereof on his part, iin 


of the ſeals, they were given to fir Francis Bacon, with the title 
The king went ſoon after to Scotland, and in his abſence tee 
prince of Wales's marriage with the Infanta of Spain was brought 4 
upon the carpet [1]. The lord keeper foreſaw the difficulties and 
inconveniences that would attend this meaſure, and honeſtly 
_ repreſented them both to his 3 and to Villiers. Whilſt 3 
the king was in Scotland, another affair happened, which gane 
Bacon no ſmall uneaſineſs: ſecretary Winwood, out of diſike 

to the lord keeper, was defirous of bringing fir Edward Coke 

into favour, and with this view prevailed with fir Edward to 
conſent to his daughter's: marrying fir John Villiers, brother to 
the favourite, which alliance he had before rejected, not withount 
marks of difreſpe&t. Bacon, apprehenſive that if Coke ſhould — 2 
be brought again into the council, all his great defigns for the 
nation's welfare, the executing whereof was his principal motive Þ 
for ng the office of keeper, would be thwarted, and his 

BY 8 greatly leſſened by the loſs. of Villiers's favour, remon- 
ſttrated againſt the projected marriage, both to that lord and to 1 
the king. Nevertheleſs, as the lady was a great fortune, Villiees 
| highly approved of the match, and both he and the king took - 
offence; at Bacon's oppoſition to it. Their reſentment of his 1 
conduct on this occaſion appears, however, to have been of  _ 1 
ſhort continuance; for, January 4, 1618, he was conſtituted lord  _ 
high chancellor of England, and on the 11th of July following 
| created baron of Verulam in Hertfordſhire [1]. _ . \ 
I The deſire of introducing and eſtabliſhing his-new and better 
7 philoſophy, one capital end of which was to diſcover methods *' 3% 
of procuring remedies for all human evils, ſeems to have ben 
bis ruling paſſion through life: in- 1620, amidſt all the variety OT 
of weighty: buſineſs in which his high office neceſſarily involved * = 
him, ke publiſhed the moſt finiſhed and important, though the =. 


e. Camden. li] see Bacon's Works, vol. Ii. p. 88 4 
I Works; vol. ii, p. 34% Tat. 15. Jac i. p. 44. © 
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- leaſt read, of all his philoſophical tracts, the © 


ſeientiarum.“ The deſign of this piece was to execute the 
ſiecond part of the Inſtauration, by laying down a more perfect? 
method of uſing the rational faculty than men were before ac⸗ 
quainted with; in order to raiſe and improve the underſtanding 
as far as its preſent imperfect ſtate admits, and enable it to con- 
quer the difficulties and interpret the ohſcurities of nature. The 
next year he was accuſed of bribery and corruption. The king 
found it impoſſible to ſave both his chancellor, who was openly 
accuſed of corruption, and Buckingham, his favourite, who 
was ſecretly and therefore more dangerouſly attacked as the en- 
courager of whatever was deemed moſt lee and oppreſhive : 
he therefore forced the former to abandon his defence, ons | 
him poſitive advice to ſubmit himſelf to his peers, and promiſing; 
upon his princely word, to ſcreen him in the laſt determination, 
or, if that could not be, to reward him afterwards with ample 
retribution of favour [x]. The chancellor, though he forefaw 
his approaching ruin, if he did not plead for himſelf, reſolved 
to obey, and took leave of his majeſty with theſe words, Thoſe 
that will ſtrike at your chancellor, it is much to be feared, will 
ſtrike at your crown ;” and wiſhed, as he was the firſt, ſo he 
might be the laſt of ſacrifices. The houſe of peers, on the 3d 
of May 1621, gave judgement againſt him, “ That he ſhould. 
be fined 40,0001. and remain prifonef in the Tower during the 
king's pleaſure: that he ſhould for ever be incapable of any 
office, place, or employment in the ſtate or comnionwealth z 
and that he ſhould never fit in parliament, or come within the 
verge of the court.“ But-he was ſoon reſtored to his liberty, _ 8 
his fine remitted, and was fummoned to the firſt parliament of 
king Charles [L]. After this ſentence, - he retired from civil 
affairs, and for five years gave himſelf wholly up to philoſophy. 


[Dx] The author of the © Eſſay on Spirit 
(Dr. Clayton biſhop of Clogher) in his 


Defence of that Eſſay, p. 34, ſays, that 


Jord Bacon had too much learning and 
too much honeſty to be a favourite with 
the clergy of thoſe days; and that to their 
Influence with king James he probably 
owed his diſgrace, and was pitched upon 


as a ſcape-goat to ſave the head of Buck- _ 


Ingham. N 
[x] The greateſt blame is generally 
Jaid on his ſervants ; and there is no doubt 
that ſome of them were guilty, and that 
their lord had this opinion of them: one 
day, during his trial, paſting through a 
room where ſeveral of his domeſtics were 
fitting, upon the ir riſing up to ſalute him, 
he ſaid, ** Sit down, my maſters, your riſe 
hath been my fall.” Stephens, p. 544 


And we are told by Ruſaworth, in his 


deration. 


hiſtorieal collections, © That he treaſured | 


vp nothing for himſelf or family, but was _ 
over-indulgent to his ſervants, and con- 
nived at their takings, and their ways be- 
trayed him to that error: they were pro- 
fuſe and expenſive; and had at their com- 
mand whatever he was maſter of. T 


gifts taken were for the moſt part for in- 


terlocutory order 3 his decrees were gene- 
rally made with ſo much equity, that 


though gifts rendered lim ſuſpected for 


injuſtice, yet never any decree made by 
him was reverſed as unjuſt. It was | a 
culiar to this great man (ſays the author 


of the Biogr.. Brit.) to have vothing nr, 
row and ſelfiſh in his compoſition ; he gave _ 


away without concern whatever he poſſeſſed, 
and, believing other men of the ſame 
mould, he received with as little confi. 


s 
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printed, by Bowyer and Strahan, in 1768. 


tions of his gramd Inſtauration, but did not live to finiſh the 
whole, according to his plan. rn he enjoyed, after his 
fall, 1800 l. a year: out of the broad-ſeal and alienation- office, 
and his lands brought him about a third more; yet his great 
liberality when in place, and his expence in procuring and 


making experiments, reduced him to ſtraits, which led him to 


make ſuch applications to king James, as prove his great addreſs 
and perfect knowledge of that prince's diſpoſition. He died, 
April q, 1626, at the earl of Arundel's houſe at Highgate, of 
fever, attended with a defluxion upon his breaſt ; and lies buried 
in St. Michael's church at St. Alban's, where a monument was 
erected for him by fir 'Thomas Meautys, once his ſecretary, 
and afterwards clerk of the council. He was of a middling ſtature: 
his forehead ſpacious and open, early impreſſed with marks. 
of age; his eye lively and penetrating ; his whole appearance 
venerably pleaſing. He continued fingle till after forty, and 
then took to wife a daught;r of alderman Barnham of London, 
with whom. he received a plentiful fortune, but had by her no 
children: and ſhe outlived him upwards of twenty years. His 
works, collected into 5 vols. 4to, were beautifully and accurately. 
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- BACON (AnTaonry), elder brother to fir Francis, was edu- 
cated at home, and afterwards ſent abroad for improvement. 
At his return, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his extraordinary 
abilities: but though he was deeply fkilled in politics, and the 
beſt verſed in foreign affairs of any man in his time, yet he was 
reſerved in converſation, and remained contented with the re- 
putation he acquired among the circle of his private acquaint- 
ance, and the intereſt he had with ſome perſons of the firſt 


diſtinction, who valued and made uſe of his abilities. He had the 


misfortune to be ſo very lame, that he was unable to move about 


his room; on which account the earl of Eſſex, who relied much 


upon his advice, and conſulted him in affairs that required the 
2 ſecrecy, took him into his houſe, and gave him a hand- 
ome allowance for his ſervices. He was diligent in his en- 


deavours to ſerve that unfortunate nobleman, when he moſt 


required his aſſiſtance; and preſerved a ſincere 3 to- 
wards his brother the lord Verulam, to whom he left his - 


Moons ana 8 
BACON (SIR NaTranieL), knight of the bath, and an ex- 


cellent painter, was one of the ſons of the lord-keeper Bacon, 


and half-brother: to the viſcount St. Alban's. He travelled into 


Italy, ana ſtudied painting there; but his manner and colour 


ing approach nearer. to the ſtyle of the flemiſly ſchool, - Mr. 


Walpole obſerves, that at Culford, where he lived, e, 
ſome of his works; and at Gorhambu 


. 


7 his father's ſeat, is 2 8 | 
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d 3 ſo that during this time he executed ſever | 


_ | large Raute b. 8 ak 4 a cook b 
mirabiy painted, with great nature, neatneſs, afld l 
ouring. In the ſame uſe. is a whole length of him, ly "oY 
} wh 3 on a paper. Mr. Granger ande was anceſtor 
| reſent lord Townſhend... -. | 
BACON (PHANVEL) M3, rector of Balden i in G 
: 5 vicar. of Bramber in Sufſex, was of Magdalen college, Ox- 
ford; where he took the degree of M. A. April 1% 172 ; B. D. 
April 29, 1731; D. D. December 7, 1735. He poſſeſſes an 
| e fund of humour; was a famous punſter, and wrote an 
8 poem, called the Artificial Kite, firſt printed in 1719 
and preſerved in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1758. In the year 
1757, he publiſhed no leſs than five dramatic performances, via 
tho he taxes. 2. The inſignificants. 3. The trial of the twin. 
_ killers. + 4. The naval quack. 5. The oculiſt, He died * 
5 Balden, January 2, 1783. 
B BACOUE. (Leo), the only proteſtant 4 . . % 
popery that was made biſhop in the reign of Louis XIV. was 
pope at Caſtelgeloux, in Gaſcony. After having quitted, „ 
religion, he entered himſelf of the franciſcan order, was 8 
made biſhop of Glandeve, and afterwards of Pamiers, where he 
died in 1694, at the age of 94. His latin poem on the Educa- 


non of a Prince, 1671, 4to, procured him the epiſcopal GE 


It was the duke of Montauſier who ſollicited it for him. 
_» BACQUERRE (BXDIC ps). We have of this phybciang 
concerning whom nothing more is known, à work, in great 
eſteem, intituled, Senum Medicus, printed at Cologne in 1673. 
BADAKSCHI, a perſian poet, native of the province of Ba- 
: dakſchian. He lived under the reign of the khalif. Moctafi. 
There is come down to us by him, a divan, or collection 5 
poems in the perſian language. He wrote. verſes on ↄccaſion 
_ of a reverſe of fortune that happened i in the families of ſeveral _ 
magnates of the court of the khalifz in which he ſays. that we 
are not to be aſtoniſhed at the alternative obſerved in the affairs 
of the world, ſince the life of man is meaſured by an hour glaſs, 
where there is always an hour above and an hour below, that 
alternatel follow. In felek nge ſchiſcheh ſteſt. Seti 2 
ve ſæti zibereſt, 
la BADASCH, or BADESCE. . Ali ben A ben Badaſch | 
is the àuthor of a commentary. on the book that Ben Sarr 
| compoſed on the arabic grammar, and which he intituled, Of 
- bl nahu. This author died in the year of the hegira 528. 
BADCOCK (Sanver), was the ſon of a ereditable e 


11 at South Molton, in Devonſhire, where he was born February 23» . 
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Molton, and for whom Mr. Badeock always retained a li 


| die ap ab-candidates for the diſſenting mi x) 
| Mary On - 3 the ſame county, then —— 
| ueceſſor 
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3 to a Mr. Lavington [x. From habitual in- 
0 tercourſe with ſome of the 2 at pg out he contracted 


the topics of f JeleQion, juſtification by imputed right» 
to juſtification, and the like. In ſhort, they are ſufficient evi - 

- denices of à warm imagination and great ductility of mind. 
How long he continued at the r we know not; but, on 
leaving it, he preached occaßonally as a . J and, after 
ſome ſhort time, accepted of à call to 


ained, but did not remain long in that ſituation, as the 
he was invited to Barnſtaple in Devon; which was a much more 


able, and the diſtance but a few miles from his native town. 
He accordingly:removed” thither in 1769, and continued there 


Lat, - c = : 


the ſcriptural notion of the-unity of God and the rational ſyſtem 


| the ſlavery of methodiſtie darkneſs, it is not ſur- 
pid 8 rs theſe nee and ſenſible ideas ſhould charm him. 
tranſition from ſuperſtition to the pure and exalted ſenti- 
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. ments of piety is not uncommon in men of generous hearts and 

ö elevated underſtandings. When-ſuch an one is once convinced 
5 2 . abſurdity and pernicious influence of opinions which he 
a we Ons 2s I 
3 | ould endeavour to get as far away from them as poſs 
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| ation under his aabrernal jets; « Mr. Plake, | 
iſter of the congregation of diſſenters at South 


on of gratitude; he was plated in an OT ſet apart. rt. For 
b 2 Mr. 


ſome of 'thoſe tenets' which compoſe comp fanariciſm — 
the methadiſts. e gems Soni academy, 
| written to a friend of his, are ſtill in being . 


rouſneſs, final perſeverance, the ſubordination of uctification 


| wa ordained at Winbourne in Dorſetſhire ; 22 which ſociety he 
wid too-ſmall for a neceſſary ſupport. From Winbourne | 
eligible place for him, as the income was fufficiently comfort 


nine or ten years. Previouſſy to this, however, it ſhould be 
obſerved; he had quitted thoſe narrow and unworthy notions 
which he had imbibed from the methodiſts, and conſidered tha 
Aeity and religion i in a more amiable view, While at Barnſtaple 
he met with ſome of Dr. Prieſtley's theological productions 
from the peruſal of which he was more and more confirmed in 


ere goſ e ee In the ſituation of Mr. Badcock's mind, now 
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Arnd -correſpondenee with him, tl our to them both. 
Nor was this ſtep any thing to his diſadvantage in the minds of 
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the general part of the congregation at Barnſtaple, as Mr. 


 Walrond, the miniſter whom he ſucceeded, was much beloved 
by his people, and a man of enlarged fentiments.' However, it 
muſt be confeſſed that his removal from Barnſtaple was not 


* 0 


the moral elegance of his ſermons, and the unreſervedneſs of 


— 


his manners, could not be peer to a ſet of people who were 
f the 


formed upon the model o rigid-non-conformiſts of the laſt 
age. He was difmifſed by them on 2 ſcandatons but falſe im- 
putation; and the fhame of his diſmiſhon at length recoiled 
upon themſelves. From thence he removed to South Molton, 
the difſenting congregation of which _ readily accepted his 
miniſtration. This was about 1977. The number of difſenters 


there being but few, his ſtipend was conſequently very ſmall; 
and had it not been for the kindnefs of friends, many of them 
perſons of diſtinguiſhed rank, who properly valued his great 
merit and eminent talents, his fituation muſt have been exceed- 
_ mngly irkfome. About the year 1780 he engaged as & writer in 


the Monthly Review; though, we believe, he had before been 
a contributor to periodical publications, particularly the London 
Magazine. In this ſame year, 1780, when the fubjeQ was ſtart 

concerning the materiality or immaterialty of the human ſoul 
by ſeveral of our metaphyſreal writers, Mr. Badcock alſo pub- 
liſhed a pamphlet upon it. It was intituled, A flight ſketch 
of the controverſy between Dr. Prieſtley and his opponents, 8vo. 
The tract was ſhrewd, and difcovered the author to be acquainted 

with his ſubject. In 1781 he diſtinguiſhed himſelf as the re- 
viewer and cenſurer of the late Meri Mazzin in ans weak bot ä 


popular Thelyphthora. In this critique Mr. Badcock evinced 4 
remarkable force of genius, {kill of argnment, and diſplay ok 


learning; and juſtly engaged the attention and admiration of 


the public upon his criticifms: In the controverſy concerning 


fiderable part in his capacity of-reviewer. Whether he was on 
the right fide of the queſtion, he being an anti-rowleian, 'is 


not for us to determine; certain it is, however, that his elucida - 
tions were ingenious, and that he was far from being the leaſt of 
the formidable group who aſſailed the pretenſions of the Briſtol 

15 8 the publication of Dr. Prieſtley's Hiſtory of the 


orruptions of Chriſtianity, Mr. Badcock undertook the reply to 


mat part which was the. moſt laboured and important of the 
| _ whole work, viz. the hiſtory of opinions zelative to Jeſus Chriſt. 
Thi he accordingly did in the Monthly Review for W | 
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Hd etitque was long; but acute; and diſcovered an uncScommon 
extent of reading; in the old fathers, eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, and 
the adyocates for one only. God. Dr. Prieſtley felt this attack 
ſo ſeverely, and e ber as it was made from a quarter ſo 
in lels than à month he brought out a reply to the animad- 
verſions z though the remainder of the article upon his work 
had not yet appeared. When he puhliſhed this reply, he did not 
eee his antagoniſt was; and therefore, unbiaſſed by N 
udice or reſentment, he beſtowed this eulogium on him: The 
knowledge and àbility of the preſent reviewer make him a 
much more formidable, and therefore a more reſpectable an- 
tagoniſt.“ In the number for September 1783, Mr. Badcock 
entered into a full examination both of the doctor's hiſtory 
and the above - mentioned defence of it. This critique took up 
more than ; thirty-three pages of the Review; and, though ſo 
long, was thought ſo intereſting as to occaſion the reprinting 
of the number in Which it was contained. Dr. Prieſtleys 
work drew forth a champion from another quarter. Dr. Horſ- 
ley, then archdeacon of St. Alban's; now biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter, in a charge delivered to the clergy of that archdea- 
2 vehemently inveighed againſt the opinions of Prieſtley 
touching the one Supreme Being. This charge was publiſhed ; © 
and, as might juſtly. be expected, was praiſed by Dr. Badcock 
in the Review. Dr. Prieſtley replied to the arehdeacon in a 
ſeries of letters, which were very cloſely and ſmartly examined 
in the Review for January 1784. By chis time the doctor had 
got the knowledge of his critie ; and this drew from him a pam 
phlet intituled, — on the Monthly Review of the Letters 
to- Dr. Horſley; in which the Rev. Mr. Samuel Badcock, the 
writer of that Review, is called upon to defend what he has 
| adyanced in it. Dr. Prieſtley charges his reviewer with volun- 
tary ignorance and illiberality z to this Mr. Badcock was prudent 
enough to make no reply. The original controverſy laſted ſome 
time, till it became tireſome to every body except the doughty 
oniſties; when the conteſt ended greatly to the advantage of 
e archdeacon; who retired from the field” o repoſe in a 
biſhopric, while the doctor went to ſhift on the ſcanty remains 
of a plundered rt unte ine IT 
While Mr. Badcock was at Barnſtaple he became acquainted . 
with a daughter of Mr. Samuel Weſley, maſter of Tirerton- 
ſchool, and elder brother of the e Jokly Weſley; from her 
he receired a conſiderable quantity of payers conſiſting” chiefly 
of letters and pieces of poetry. Goa of theſe he publiſhed en- 
tire; and from the whole, with what particulars that donor 
favoured him with orally, he drew up that account of the fa» 
mily which-was-publiſhed in RITES | 
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pographica Britannica. He was favoured alſp zt Barnſtap 
wick a conſiderable number of manuſcripts; which Bad been che 
eke rty of Mr. Jonathan Hanmer, who was? ejetted from the” | 
living of Barnſtaple in 1662, and was a noted man in his day. 
But the books and papers of Mr. John Berry, an eminent non- 
conformiſt miniſter at Barnſtaple in the laſt century, falling into 
Mr. Badcock's hands, proved an invaluable! treafure to him. ; 
Among them were fome letters of Dr. Jeremy Taylor, eee 
Mr. Badcock's family was always reſpectable in South Molton; 
and in the laſt century one of his anceſtors was mayor of the 
town: but. what diftinguiſhed him the moſt was his animoſity to 
the non-conformiſts, particularly the noted Mr. John Flavel, of 
fpiritualizing fame, who was ejected from the living of 'Dart-" 
mouth, and took up his abode for ſome years at Hudſeott, a ſeat 
belonging to the family of Rolle, near Souti᷑ Molton; where he 
uſed to preach in the hall at midnight to very crowded audi- 
ences. Mr. Badcock, having mentioned this anceſtor of his in 
2 letter to a friend, obſerves, that he exerciſed with unabated 
ardour and ſeverity all the power which the vengeance'of the 
church and flate in alliance had given him, to ſcourge the gene- 
= =; 563 of tyranny and uſurpation,” oo. 
tw 


wy 
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at time Mr. Badcock's acquaintance commenced with” 
Mr. (now Dr.) White, laudian profeſſor of arabic at Oxford, is 
uncertain ; though it was moſt probably ſome time in 1982. By 
what means too that intimacy began is alſo now unknown. Dr. 
Gabriel, indeed [0], obſerves, fomewhat remarkably, that Dr. 
White introduced himſelf to Mr. Badcock's acquaintance.” This 
connection however proved of very eſſential fervice to both: for 
Mr. Badcock gained by ir pecuniary aſſiſtanees, of which he too 
frequently ſtood in need; and Dr. White procured to himſelf a 
degree of literary celebrity, to which, in all kkelihood, he 
would not otherwiſe have attained. ' The profeffor was ap- 
pointed Bampton lecturer in Eaſter term 1783; and, as he in- 
forms us himſelf PJ, © it was not long before he diſcovered, | 
that to complete the lectures on the plan he had formed, it was 
expedient to avail himſelf of the beft aid he could procure,” 
This made him turn his attention to Dr. Badcock ; and, about 
eee ant 3 he paid him a viſit at _ Molton, —4 | 
the expreſs purpoſe, as it evidently appears, of folliciting his 
allftance in the execution of a work at then be — the 
attention of the public. The plan being ſettled between them z 
and the ( doQtor's mind,” as he ſays himſelf, © being thereby te- 
lieved from a great load of anriety, Mr. Bud undertook 
his part with alacrity, performed it ſpeedily, and in a manner 
463 Fd, p: 47- el Dr. White's Statement of bis Literacy Obligations, 
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Ct ſt near 
which he was ordained, and then en 


worthy friend, fy yu Chicheſter,” baronet, hm 


mankind,.a 
| and Ee.” 


written 1 bor Mi. Badeock are, the AY fla of the . — 

beſt part of the third; about a fourth of the- fifth, almoſt the 
hole Es the ſeventh, een of the eighth. Of the 
notes appended to the lectures, Badcock is acknowledged 


to have finiſhed about one fourth. That Mr: Badcock received 


ſome pecuniary aids from Dr. White in conſequent of the ex- 


tenſire ſale / of theſe lectures, is certain; but it appears that he 


was not perfectly ſatisfied: with the doctor's conduct to him, 


ſince he declared to more than one friend, that the doctor had 


failed in many promiſes made to him. What theſe promiſes 
were, are now known only to. him who made them. Genius 


and poverty are an ill aſſorted but too common an alliance; 


for, while the former raiſes 2 man to a ſuperiorĩty over tk 
bulk of mankind, the other generally ſubjects him to the inſults 
of the proud or the ſnares of the crafty. Mr. Badcock quitted 
enen int . en dine e the * of the your 
1966760 ant oe te VP tors ME i 

2 In 75 787 he loſt hi mother very dae een add 
moſt affectionate; parent. His betivvivar to her was execophaii emplarily 
filial, and his grief at her death exquiſitely tender. In the ſpring 


of of 1787 he was ordained in Exeter cathedral by viſhop Roſs | 


The title 1 2 e he was ordained was the'cur 
On account of his repeated and vet rt head- 


3 we 6? 


„he was obliged: ſhortly after to re 


Dr. Gabriel of the Odogon chapel, Bath. He — — 

a charity ſermon; which was wn 1 ry rinted, but not pub-⸗ 

liſhed. At the Lent aſſize 1788 he e in the cathbdral of 

Exeter, before the judges, a ſermon: which was much admired 
thoſe who heard it. May the 19th following he died, of a 
bilious complaint, at the houſe of his cloſe, nate and 
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He was for many years + troubled with reel head-achs; 5 
that, | he was ina ſtate. of delirium: This made him 
frequently: expreſs his apprehenſion uf ſome time or other lofing 


his reaſon;/an event which he juſtly conſidered as far more to 
dreaded than death itſelf. His circumſtances were ſeldom eaſy; 
and often he ſtood in need of the aſſiſtance of friends to relieve 


him from the embarraſſments of pen: ury. In his perſon Mr; 


Badcock was ſhort but well made, active, lively, and agreeable z | 
his eyes were peculiarly vivacious; and his whole countenance in- 


dicated ſtrong intellectual powers far above the rants: run. of 
— A — 2 dawn Ne gen eſs, 
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BarREARK AH, the ſurname of Abu Zohal, an authos who* 
+ BAGFORD (Jon), the antiquary and great collector of 
old engliſn books, prints, &c. was born in L don dJ. He | 
had been in his younger days a ſhoe- maker, afterwards a book 
ſeller; and laſtly, for the many curioſities wherewith he enriched 
the famous library of Dr. John Moore, biſhop of Ely, hisord= _ 
ſhip got him admitted into the Charter-houſe. He was ſeveral 
times in Holland, and in other foreign parts, where he procured 
many valuable old books, prints, &c. ſome of which he diſpoſed 
of to the late earl of Oxford, who, after his death, purchaſed all 
his collections, papers, &c. for his library. In 1907, were pub⸗ 
liſhed, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, his propoſals for a 
General Hiſtory of Printing. He died at Iſlington, a little be- 
fore fix in the morning, May 15, 1716, aged 65 years; and was 
buried the Monday following in the cemetery belonging to the 
Charter-houſe. In 1728, a print was engraved of him, from a 
painting of Mr. Howard, by George Vertue. See an account 
of his entries, which were deſigned for à general hiſtory of 
printing, in the catalogue of the Harleian collection of MS8. 
vol. ii. fol. London, 1759, from No. 5892 to No. 59 His 
MSS. may be of uſe to ſuch as will een to extiatt good 
matter from a bad hand and worſe orthography. This max 
be eaſily forgiven to his education, far from learned, and all 
his improvements owing to the ſtrength of genius, ſeconded 
by unuſual diligence and induſtry [R J. A number of his let 
ters to Humphry Wanley may be ſeen in the Britiſh Muſenm; 
and à large part of his collections is in the Public Library 
at Cambridge, where they are locked up in a large cubical deal 
3 and probably have never been opened ſince they 8 | 
BAGI ZADEH, the ſurname of Abdal Halim ben Moy 
hammed, author of a commentary on the baok intituled, Efe 
cCharät u al nadhair, who died in the year of the hegira 01314 
| Bagi Zadeh fignifies the fon of Bagi. $f t E 
B BAGLIVI (GORE), an illuſtrious phyſician af: Italy, was 
a native of Apulia, and born about the year 1668 f J. HG 
ſtudied at Padua, where he became doctor; and then went td 
Rome, where he was choſen profeſſor of anatomy. He was a ma 
of uncomman force of underſtanding, of which he gave-ample 
proofs in many curious and accurate productions, philoſophical 
as well as medicinal. He died at Rome, 1706, in the very lower 
of his age, being no more than 38. A collection of his worl 
[1] Anecdotes of Bowyer, by Nichols, 173 im. („ 
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| yas printed: firſt in 1770, tha; and ow DR ure OY 
2 ſame ſize, At. i719, 4 places. His Praxis Medica, and De 
Fibra Matricis, are the principal pieces. He wrote a diſſertation 
upon the anatomy, bite, and effects of the Tarantula, which is 
che production of his country; and gave @ particular account of 
the earthquake at Rome, and the e _ in 1703. 255 
works are all in latin. | 
5 F _ BAGNIOLI (Jutzvs n an 3 poet, 1 aden 
| at preſent by his poem of the judgment of Faris, and the tra- 
ge 1 of Aragonois. He was à native of Bagna Cabano, and 
was much attached to Michael Perreti, prince of Venefro, who. 
was a moſt generous patron to him. He died about 1600. 
BAGSHAW: (WILIA), born at Litton in the pariſn of 
Tidfwell 1628, and educated in Corpus 3 eoll 3 Cam- 
bridge ; after which he entered into orders, an d with 
at applauſe in different parts of Derbylbive. . 1e ee the 
Kein e. of Gleſſop, which he held till 1662, when he was obliged 
gu it, becayſe he would not comply with the act of uni- 
1 and then he preached privately at different places till 
the revolution, when a large meeting · houſe was built for him, 
and he continned paſtor of à numerous congregation till his 
death in 10. He was the author of ſeveral ſmall he ng 
| treatiſes, much eſteemed in that age. 
BAGURI, ſuxname of Mohammed "Fog Iſhak, 8 of the 
book intituled, Ethlaa ala almonademah; a treatiſe on conver- 
ſations and convivial companies, and of. intem erance. He. 
died in the ear of the hegira 670. 

BAHA AL HAKH U ALD N. The o „ 160 b lee ; 
and religion. This is the title borne. by Omar Nakhſchbendi, 
reputed a great faint by the muſulmans. He died at Hafara 

in the year of the n 8 57. Babur Mirza ſultan, of. the race 
of Lamerlane, who reigned in Thoraſſan, carried bis coffin on 
his ſhoulders. His life and his miracles were written by Salah 
ben Mobarek al Bokhari, in the book he calls Anis al Thalebin. 
This ſcheik is author of a book intituled, Mecamat; + © 
BAH ALI, the ſurname of Abi Naſr Ahmed ben 8 
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of arabic names. He tied. in the year 220 of the hegira. Ba- 
| hali is alſo the ſurname of Mohammed ben Mohammed, boo 
2 ed the book intituled, Ekhtelaf al olama a treatiſe on the: 1 - 
erſity and contrariety of the opinions of the ny n.doctors, 
2 died in the year 321 ofthe hegira. ot 
BAHAR AL HEFDH, The ſea of memory. 62 e of 
Abi Othman ben Amrit, author of the book intituled, Akhlak 
al molük, Of the manners and Hs 0 e oo LION. 
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- anther, of a book intituled, Eſchtekik al Eſma, The derivation. 
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BAHER (Jonn), prieſt of the Oratory, native of Cl 


his pieces may be ſeen in the 


good latin poets. . | 
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 BAIER-(Jzan JAgprs), a celebrated. phyfician, \ horn at 
Jena in 1677, practiſed his art in ſeveral towns of Germany; 
among others at Nuremberg, Ratiſhon, and Altorf. He was 


profeffor at this laſt mentioned place, member of the Academy 


des Curieux de la Nature, in 1720. He was ,choſen preſident 
of it in 1730, and died at Altorf the 14th of July 1735. He | 


was author of, 1. Thefaurus Gemmarum affabrè ſculptar 


collectus a J. M. ab Ebermayer, Nuremberg 1720, ſolio- 2 
Horti medici acad. Altorf, hiſtoria, Altorf 1727, Ato. 3. K 


| great number of Diſſertations, or Theſes, on particular. 


8 


in 4to. from 1710 to 1722 


BAIF (Lazarus), abbot of Charroux and of Grenetiere, con 


ſeiller au parlement de Paris, maitre des requetes,. was born. 


the eſtate of Pins, near la Fleche, of a noble family, and died 
in 1545. Francis I. ſent him ambaſſador to Venice in 1530, 
and employed him on divers other occaſions. We have of his: 
De re veſtiaria, and De re navali, printed at Bale in 1541, in 
4to. full of erudition, but without order and without chaice. 
BAILIES (WILLIAM), one of the phyſicians to the king of 


Pruſſia, and member of the colleges of phyſicians ef London and 


Edinburgh. He was author of An Eflay on the Path Waters, 
1757, and of, A narratiye of facts demonſtrating the exaſt, 
ence and cauſe of a Phyſical Confederacy, made known in the. 

printed letters of Dr. Lucas and Dr. Oliver, 1757, whereby he 


was excluded from conſultations at Bath, where as well as in 


London he formerly pracliſed phyſic. It is related of him that 
when he was firſt introduced to the late king of Pruſſia, to whom 
much had been faid of his medical ſkill, king obſerved ta 


him, « That to have acquired fo much experience, he muſt nes. 


ceffarily have killed a great many people.” To which the doctor N 


replied, Pas tant que votre majeſte,” Not ſo many as your 
majeſt ” "iy #5 7 1 NR # 8 ö * | 


| BAILLET (ADRIAN), a learned french author, born Jans | 


13, 1649, at Neuville, a village neas Beauvais in Picardy. His. 


father was very e. and could not afford to give him a pro: 


per education; but there being a convent not far from Neu- 

ville, young Baillet uſed to go thither frequently: in the morn 

ing he aſſiſte | 

to do all the little offices in his power to the ſexton and the other. 
'2 70 d ä 55 „% „ 4a & lernt, fa fathers 
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Willert 
died, ſecretary of the congregation, in 170%, had a name among 
thoſe who employ themſelves in making latin verſes. One of 
Poeſies diverſes, collected by Lo- 
menie de Brienne, His poem Fuquetius in yinculis, compoſed 
on the arreſtation of the ſurintendant Fouquet, had a run in its 
day. The author, however, will never be claſſed among the 
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viour; that he conceived an affection for him, and taught him 
the biſhop of Beauvais, who ſent him into the little ſeminary of 

Beauvais, where he ſtudied greek and latin, and afterwards ase 

lied himſelf to philoſophy, hiſtory, chronology, and geography. 

n 1670, he went into the great ſeminary, where he ſtudied di- 
vinity. In 1672, he was appointed to teach the fifth form in 
the college of Beguvais, and the fourth two years after g this 
employment, defides his board, brought him in about Fol. per 
annum, part of which he gave towards the ſupport of his poor 
relations, and the reſt he ſpent in book. 
In 1676, he entered into orders; and the biſhop of Beauvais 
preſented him to the vicarage of Pardieres, which, though only 
worth aboùt 30l. per annum, yet ſo temperate was Mr. Baille 
in his way of living; that he maintained his brother and himſelf 
with this allowance, gave ſome alms to the poor, and went 
| once a year to buy books at Paris [u]. In 1680, being appointeg 
library keeper; to M. de Lamoignon, advocate- general tothe "1 
parliament of Paris, he W ee eee with great aſſiduity to dam | 

all the fubjects treated of in this gentleman's 
| library, and-finiſhed it in Auguſt 1682. The additions he contin. - 
nued to make inEreaſed it at length ſo much, that it contains 358 1 09 


volumes wert printed without it IX]. Mr. Bay 
very favourable aceaunt of the Work: hut, notwithſta ü 

nion, relating chiefly che judgiment of others, yet the {her 4s; 
| what is favourable; 0 authors,; but 
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[7] Niceron's Memairs, tom. iji. pe in che year 168 fr with the following Atle, 
A eee oe 4 Jugemens r 53 

[v] Abrege-de la Vie de Baillet, in the ouvrages. des auteurs. Vie de Beier. 
2d vol. of the Jugemens des Bauj,jꝑ un x Repub. der Lett. Dec. 1653. 
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nary treatiſe to 


friends he wrote alſo the Life of Edmund Richer, doctor of the 
Sorbonne, but never publiſhed” it (yl. * 16935 he ee 


| | poets were kg nr ws publithed i in 1666. e 22 
Soon after the publication of theſe laſt ds M. 1 — | 
| 88 his © Anti Baillet.” Some other author wrote alſo 


r letters, wherein he attacks, with great ſeverity, the ſtyle 
and manner of M. Baillet, Father le Tellier the jeſuit, accord» 
ing to Niceron [z], was the author of them; and Mr. 3 

ts, 


ſays, it may be cafily perceived that they came from the jeſu 


who Were provoked againſt M. Baillet, becauſe he had ſhewn 
himſelf ſomewhat partial to the gentlemen” of the Port e e. 


and had ſpoken in a diſrefpectful manner of the je ſuits 
In 1688, M. Baillet publiſhed his work men children | 
famous for their learning and writings [A]. It gave him unea- 


ſineſs to find, that many perſons of —— were led away by a 


notion, that ſtudy Was Rorcful to the health and wit of children. 
This induced him to ſhew the contrary by ſeveral examples, an- 
cient and modern. He deſigned this piece only as a dedication, 
to be prefixed to a larger work; but finding the ſubjeCt to grow. 
4 — his pen, he publiſhed it by RO "and! addrefſed' 6\to 


. de Lameignon. {ht 
\ Menage's et Anti- Baillet“ v Was is publiſhed, des 1 


i took Senden from thence to write a book ere dne, ſuch: wr | 


tires, in which a man's name was annexed to the word Anti [a). 
He afterwards applied himſelf to a very lar e work; wherein 
he intended to diſcover the true names of thoſe authors who. 


had concealegꝗ themſelyes under fictitious ones: but though hit 
materials were ready; yet being moſtly latin, he did not care 
to publiſh them in jo that language, and printed only a prelimi. 

s great work [a]. In 1691; he Pabllſhed in 
french the life of Des Cartes, in two volumes gto, which he 


afterwards abridged to one volume 12mo. At the deſire of his 


18 ommes illuſtres, um g part 3. 4 dey 80 etrangers, 
BEE: p. 423. 5 =, , tele d plate, Wege 9 
enfans devenus 1 par renverſts, retournes, du changes d'un 
3 et or leurs egr „ - Jangue enuna ute, tame I. contenant le 
He publiſhed it in + with this traits alina ur le changement etla 
ME. s Soy es perſonnellęs, traits hiſs ſuppoſition des noms pul. les een. * 


: torique kt ne des celles, qui portent Paris, 1690, 18mo. 
: le titre Hs Paris, 2 vols. in rzmo, [y] It was nted, ſeveral years after. 


Fe] Nothing of this work has been pub- his death, at nete in 2714s in — 


| Pic except the preliminary treatiſe, Niue 17 50 
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Fr hory of Hothd, n 
seln! The next 'year te a piece concerning” ch 
| worſhip due to the holy 2 5 121. which, though approved by 
four doctors of the Sorbonne, and licenſed by the chancellor, 
et was attacked from two different quarters: He wrote alſg 
everal theological works. He had formed a deſiga of writii 
A complete ſyſtem of divinity, upon the points the chriſtiat 
faith; upon morality, and upon the church diſcipline; and all 
| this ſupported by che authority of holy ſcripture, dy the records 
of eccleliaſtical hiſtory,” by the fathers of the church, and by the 
examples of the faints. He propoſed to have drawn 'up this 
work in an alphabetical order, under” the title of An 'Unis 
verſal Feelefiaftical Dictionary.“ It was to have confiſted of 
three volumes in folio: but his death, which happened; after 
a lingering illneſs, the 17 8 r eee, E et yer an cad to all 


| his deſign ; | 
knows by KEY mats of Rives; 


"BAILII( (Rocks a bette | 

was a famous french phyſician. of the Seth century. He way 
a native of Falaiſe, and was learned in philoſophy and the belley 
lettres: He followed the principles of Paracelſus,” which drew 
on him the cenſure of the critics, and obliged him to a | 
for his doctrine. He wrote à treatiſe on the plague, and ſome 
other Works in latin. He was forge” time kürt Phygcian oo 
Henry IV. Died at Paris in 1005. 

BAILLIE*(Ropzrt)[6), an eminent preteen divine of 
the laſt century, was born at Glaſgow in the year 1599. Hig, 


father, Mr. Thomas Baillie, was à citizen of that place, and 
ſon to Baillie of Jerviſton. Our Robert Baillie was educated'in 
the* univerſity of his native city; where, having taken his de- 


grees in arts, he turned his thoughts to the ſtudy of divinity's 
and, receiving orders from archbiſhop” Law, he was choſen re- 
pun of Philo ophy at Glaſgow: White he was in this ſtation, 
had, for ſome y ears, the care of the education of lord Mont- 
gomery, Who, at length, carried him with him to Kilwinning 3 
to which church he Was preſemed by the OI of 08 fart, 
Here he lived in the firielt friendſhi that noble famil 
_ the 7 connected with wy 3"as he aid did ale ich his ort 


an offer cof a ; church i in Taube * = re wp oy in reps i | 
9 1 18 — before” .the 
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mes. in 12 mo. The author aſſumes in du. 
ze title the name of Balthaſar d fHlese- [ 
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ſervice book, he refuſed to do it; and wrote a handſome letter 


to the archbiſhop, aſſigning the reaſons of his refuſal. In 1648 
he was choſen by the preſbytery of Irvine, a member of the fa- 


mous aſſembly at, Glaſgow, which was a prelude to the-civil war. 
Though Mr. Bamlie is ſaid to have behaved. in this aſſembly with 

rreat moderation, it is evident that he was by no means deficient 
in his zeal againſt prelacy and arminianiſm. In 1640 he was 


ſent by the covenanting lords to London, to draw up an accu- 


ſation againſt arenbiſhop Laud, for his obtruſions on the Church 


of Scotland. While he was in England, he wrote the preſbytery 


a regular account of public affairs, with à journal of the trial 


of the earl of Strafford. Not long after, on his return, he was 


appointed joint profeſſor of divinity with Mr. David Dickſon, 
in the univerſity of Glaſ. OW. And his reputation was. become 


ſo great, that he had before this received invitations from the 


other three univerſities, all of which he reſuſed. He continued 
in his profeſſorſhip till the Reſtoration; but his diſchatge of the 
duties of it was interrupted for a conſiderable time, by his re. 
ſidence in England: for, in 1643, he was choſen one of the 
commiſhoners of the Church of e td the aſſembly of di - 
vines at Weſtminſter. Though he never ſpoke in the debates 


of the aſſembly, he appears to have been an uſeful; member 


of it; and entirely concurred in the prineiples and views of ita 
leaders. He had in particular the ſame averſion to toleration, 
and had. imbibed a Conſiderable portian.Jof-that+enthubaſtical 
ſpirit which delights. in carrying on religious ſervices to a ſur-⸗ 


priſing length. Mr. Baillie returned again to his own country 


in the latter end of 16460. When, after the execution of Cha. I. 
Charles II. was proclaimed in Scotland, our profeſſot was one 
of the divines appointed by the general aſſembly ta wait on 
the king at the Hague; upon which occaſign, March 2164 | 
he made a ſpeech in - the royal preſence, wherein hee preſſed 
in the ſtrongeſt terms his abhorrence of the murder of the late 
king; and, in his ſentiments upon this event, it appears thay 
the  preſbyterian divines of that period, both at home and 
abroad, almoſt univerſally agreed. Aſter the reſtoration of 
Charles II. Mr. Baillie, Jan. 23, 1661, by the intereſt. of the 
earl of Lauderdale, with whom he was a great favourite, was 
made principal of the univerſity of Glaſgow, upon the removal 
of Mr. Patrick Gilleſpie, who had been patroniſed by Crom- 
well. It is faid, by ſeveral writers, that Mr. Baillie had the 
offer of a biſhopric, which he abſolutely refuſed. - Though he 


was very loyal, and moſt ſincerely Oey in his majeſty's re- 
his death, to be extremely 


ſtoration, he began, a little before 


anxious for the fate, of his. beloved e 
; ls 


* His healt 


illneſs he was 


failed him in the ſpring of 1662. During . 
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y the new made archbiſhop of Glaſgow, to whom he is 
ſaid ro have addreſſed himſelf in the following words: Mr. 
Andrews (L will not call you my lord), king Charles would 
have made me one of theſe lords: but I do not find in the New: 
Teſtament, that Chriſt has any lords in his houſe.” However, 
he treated the archbiſhop very courteouſly, Mr. Baillie died 


in July 1662, being 63 ears of age. By his firſt wife, who 


| e farifily of Cardarroch, in the pariſn 
ſurvived him, viz, on ſon znd four daughters. The poſterity 
of his ſon Mr. Henry Baillie,, who was a preacher, but never 
accepted of e till inherit the eſtate of Carnbrae, in 
the county of Lanerk,. an antient feat of the Baillies. Mr. Bail- 
lie's character has been drawn ze great advantage, not only by 


: 
© ,S 
% 


| Mr. Woodrow, but by an- hiſtorian of the oppoſite party. His 


works, which were very learned, and acquired him reputation 
in his. own: time, are probably little attended to in the preſent 
age. The memory of him, as a writer, will now chiefly be 


| preſerved by his letters and journals, lately publiſhed, which, 
though they do not contain many things very remarkable or in- 
tereſting, will, nevertheleſs, as they relate to, a moſt important 


riod, be fougd 


of ſome uſe to the diligent reſearchers into 


"BAILLOU (Wi rA DE), a french phſici e eee 
in his time. His chief work, which is intituled, Gulielmi Bal- 
louii medici pariſienſis celeberrimi Epidemiorum & Ephemeri- 
dum libri duo ſtudio & opera M. Jacobi Thevart medici pari- 
ſienſis, digeſti, ſchaliis aliquot illuſtrati & in lucem ee 
editi: prodeunt ſecundo emendatiſſimi, & græcarum dictionum 
paſſim occurrentium interpretationibus inſigniter aucti, was 
reprinted at Venice 1734, in to. He became dean of the fa- 


| culty with univerſal approbation. He was à man conſpicuous 


for knowledge both theoretical and practical, and not leſs re- 
markable for his true piety, his extenſive charity, and the con- 
ſcientiqus diſcharge of his office as a phyſician: he died in 1616, 
in the 78th year of his age. The learned and ingenious Dr. 
Thevart, to.whoſe care the correctneſs of this valuable book is 
owing, was nearly related to the author; and the heir, fays the 
accurate writer of De Baillou's life, not only of his writings, but 
of his virtues alſo. „„ oo 

It would be neither inſtructive nor amuſing to inſiſt on the 
ſeveral treatiſes collected in this volume; atid therefore it ſhall 
ſuffice to ſay, that as he has followed the method of Hippocrates 
and Galen, ſo he has in a great © meaſure ' ſhared their ſpirit, ' 
and written with perfpicuity and judgment. The venetian 
printer has inſcribed this neat edition of this valuable work 1 
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mer, born in 1582, at Aſhby de la Zouch, Leiceſterſhire, was 


nompy, which had been his favourite ſtudy: from his earlieſt 


greatly raiſed his character. It was by this means he got ac- 


him junior reader of Linacer's lecture in 1631, and ſuperior: 
reader in 1635 [K]). As he reſolved to publiſh correct editions 


been publiſhed I. J. 


? BAINBRIDGE. ns 
er Hans Sloarte, bart. preſident of the Royal Sobiety and Col" 

we of Phyſicians. )))JCJVVVVVVVV%V%VVVVVVVVVVVV Rog IN 9p” 
_. BAINBRIDGE (Joan), an eminent phyſician and aſtrono- 


educated at the public ſchool of that towns and from thence | 
went to Emanuel college in Cambridge, under the tuition: of 
Dr. Joſeph Hall, afterwards biſhop of Norwich H]. When he 
had taken his degrees of bachelor and maſter of arts, he went 
back to Leiceſterſhire, where he taught a grammar-ſchool for 
ſome years, and at the fame time practiſed phyſic. ''He ems 
ployed his leiſure hours in the mathematics, eſpecially aſtro- 


years: By the advice of his friends, who thought his abilities 
too great for the obſeurity of a country life, he removed to Lon- 
don, where he was admitted a fellow of the college of phyſi- 
cians. His deſcription of the comet, which appeared in 1618, 


quainted with fir Henry Savile, who, in 1619, appointed him 
his firſt profeſſor of aſtronomy at Oxford [1]J. Upon this he 
removed to that univerſity, and was entered a maſter commoner 
of Merton college; the maſter and fellows whereof appointed 


of the ancient aſtronomers, agreeably to the ſtatutes of the 
founder of his profeſſorſhip; in order to make himſelf acquainted 
with the diſcoveries of the arabian aſtronomers, he began the 
ſtudy of the arabic language when he was above 40 years of 
age. Some time before his death, he removed to a houſe op- 
poſite Merton college, where he died in 1643. His body was 
conveyed to the public ſchools, where an oration was pronounced 
in his praiſe by the univerſity orator; and was carried from 
thence to Merton college church, where it was depoſited near the 
altar. He left ſeveral worke,. but many of them have never 


Bals, 
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tended to publiſh in latin, under the title 


1 


cal riſing of Sirius, or the dog - ſtar, for 
the 


1 5 | i 
£ II ; 4 2% : 15 : p. 
Lu Wood's Ath. Oxon, vol. ii. col. 34. of ©© Cometographia. Th. Smith, Com- by 
Tho. Smith Commentariolus de vita J. mentar. p. 5. 2. **Procli ſphera.; Pros * 
Bainbridge, p. 3. . lomæi de hypothefibus planetarum liber 2 
[i] Wood, ibid. | ſingularis.“ To which he added Ptole- a 
x] Smith, p. 6. 5 my's Canon regnorum. He collated theſe k 
L] The three following works are all pieces with ancient manuſcripts, and has _ 
that were publiſhed : 1. * An aſtronomical given a latin verſion of them, illuſtrated a 
Deſcription of the late Comet, from the with figures. Printed in 1620, in quarto. et 
18th of November 1618, to the 16th of 3. Canicularia. A treatiſe concerving tit 
December following, London, 1619, the dog-ftar and the canieular dajs. Pub-. M1 
- quarto. This piece was only a ſpecimen liſhed at Oxford in 1648, by Mr. Greaves, . 25 
of a larger work, which the author in- together with a demonſtration of the helia- 3 
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: BAIUS," or D Bay, (MienakL), was born at Melun, in 


the territory of Ath, in 1513: The emperor Charles V. made 
| choice of him to be profeſſo 


| r of divinity in the univerſity of Lou- 
vain. He wag afterwards chancellor of that _ guardian of 
its privileges, and inquifitor-general. The univerſity, in concert 
with the king of Spain, elected him deputy to the council of 


Trent, where he acquired repmation. He had already publiſhed' 


ſeveral ſmall pieces. Baius, hivmy been engaged in controverſy 
t 


with the lutherans and calviniſts, thought moſt eſſectual 
way to bring them back to the boſom of the church, would be 
by adopting ſome of their opinions. He was accuſed of having 
cauſed the revival of divers points of the doctrine of Calvin on 
the article of juſtification, and he pretended to ſhelter his 
notions by frequently citing St. Auguſtin. ' They were de- 


| nounced to the inquiſitor of Louvain, who forbade them to be 


taught, and to the Sorbonne, who paſſed a vote of cenſure on 


them in 1560. Pius V. condemned 76 others of them, by his 


bull of the 1ſt of October uy The condemnation Ra rt 
generally and implicitly; 


not ſtated in which every particular was condemnable. Friar 
Peretti, general of the Cordeliers (afterwards pope, under the 


name of Sixtus V.) exerted himſelf much againſt the doctor of 


Louvain, at the entreaty of the franciſcans his brethren, whom 


Baius had irritated by his contempt of the ſcholaſtics. The bull 
cauſed a great clamour in the univerſity of Louvain, The car- 


dinal de Granvelle, who was commiſſioned with it, cauſed it to 


be received. Baius himſelf, after ſome difficulties, ſubmitted 


at is to fay, the fignification was 


FFF . WT TW 


to it in 1568, at leaſt outward 
leging, as is uſual in all ſuch ca 


the parallel of Lower Egypt. Dr. Rain- 
bridge undertook. this work at the requeſt 
of archbiſhop Uſher, but left it imperfect; 
being prevented by the breaking out of 
the civil war, or by death. Smith, p. 
There were ſeveral diſſertations of his 
prepared for and committed to the preſs 
the year after his. death, but the edition 
of them was never completed. The titles 
of them are as folla : 1. Antipreg- 
noſticon, in quo p«arlveng aſtrologice, c- 
leſtium domorum, et triplicitatum com - 
mentis, magniſque Saturni et Jovis (cujuſ- 
modi anno 1623, et 1643, contigerunt, 
et viceſimo ſere quoque deinceps anno, ra- 
tis nature legibus, recurrent) conjunctio-— 
nibus innixæ, vanitas bre viter detegitur. 

2. (De meridianorum five longitudinum 

differentiis inveniendis difſertatio. 3. De 

Kella Veneris diatriba,*””. “ 5; 


There were alſo ſome celeſtial obſerva” 


15 not, however, without al- 
9 


that the propoſitions were 
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Bullialdus's Aftronomia Philolaica, pub- 
liſhed at Paris in 1645. 955 


Beſides what we have mentioned, there 


are ſeveral other tracts which were never 


publiſhed, but left by his will to archbiſhop 
Uſher ; among whoſe manuſctipts they are 

reſerved in the library of the college of 

ublin. Amongſt others are the follow- 
ing: 1. A Theory of the Sun. 
Theory of the Moon. 3. A Diſcourſe 
concerning the Quantity of the Year. 4. 
Two volumes of Aftronomical Obſerva- 
tions. 5. Nine or ten volumes of miſ- 


cellaneous papers relating to the mathe- 
- matics. 


Smith, p- 15- 5 £ 

He undertook. likewiſe a deſcription of 
the britiſh monarchy, in order to | 
advantages of the union of England and 
Scotland under one monarch ; but this 


treatiſe was either loſt or ſuppreſſed dy 


kim. Ibid. 
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XIII. in 1579, ſupported the work of Pius V. The 
Tolet, bearer of his bull, obliged Baius to ſign a document 
whereby he acknowledged that he had maintained many of the 
| hexvi propoſitions; and that they had been condemned in the 
ſignification that he had given them. His principal tenets were 3 
e, That the ſtate of innocence is the natural ſtate of man; that 
- it is proper to him, and that God could not create him in any 
other ſtate © that his merits in —_ ſtate could not be called 
gifts of grace; that he was able 

powers of nature: that, ſince the fall of Adam, the works of 
man performed without the grace of God are fins; that, con- 
ſequently, all the actions of infidels are fins, and the virtues of 
- the philoſoph-rs vices. That all the ſinner does is fin. That 
every crime is of ſuch a nature, that it may contaminate its au- 
"thor and all his poſterity, like the original fin, & c.“ This doc- 
trine certainly is not very comfortable; yet it found numerous 
followers, who even improved upon the ridiculous notions of 
their maſter. The diſciples of Baius, and thoſe of the jeſuit 
| Leffivs, at that time profeſſor at Louvain, engaged in a very 
violent conteſt againſt each other. The papal nuncio in the 
Low Countries thought it neceſſary, for appeaſing theſe diſ- 
putes, to impoſe ſilence on both parties. He propoſed this ju - 
dicious method to Sixtus V. who immediately put it in force. 
The nuncio accordingly repaired to Louvain in 1588, and for- 


bad, under pain of excommunication, either of the two parties 


to ſtigmatize their adverſaries by any cenſures, till ſentence had 
been iſſued from the apoſtolical chair. Baius, however, having at- 
tempted once more to put a favourable conſtruction on his 
opinions, and not ſucceeding, he thought of nothing but to end 
his days in peace. He died the 16th of September 1589, at 
the age of 76. We have his controverſial tracts againſt Mar- 
nix, 1579 and 1582, 2 vols. 8vo.. His works were all collected 
in 21696, in 4to. at Cologn. His ſtyle is greatly ſuperior to that 
of the divines of his time; it is ſifnple and cloſe. We plainl 

perceive that Baius had ſtudied the fathers. It is even affirmed 
that he read St. Auguſtin over nine times; a proof of his pa- 


tience, if not of his judgment. He ſeems to have been fond of 


fingular conceits; for, in his treatiſe on original fin, he is at 
Front pains to prove, that if, among mankind, ſome. men have 
tronger paſſions than others, it is becauſe at their birth the 
partook more of original fin. Bains by his will forwarded 4 
college for education: of his works this is the beſt. . His ne- 
phew, James Baius, likewiſe doctor of Louvain, and who died 
in 1614, left behind him a tract on the Euchariſt, printed at that 
city in 1605, 8vo. and a catechiſm in folio, Cologn 1640, The 
opinions of Michael Baius did not die with him. Cornelius 
| | ed Janſenius 


not his, or that they had been fraudulently drawn up, Gregoty 8 x y | 
jeſuit 


en to merit eternal life by the 
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BAKER "IMA Aten later ral ha” Zhronicle' of t 
| kings of En gland; born at Siflingherſt in Kent, about - 1568: Y 
In 1584, + was entered a'commonet at- . ge in Oxford, 
— 99 he remained three . which he ſpent chiefly in the 
dy of logie and philoſophy. From thence he removed ts one 
of op inns of court in Lon on; and oa e travelled abroad, 
in order to complet his education u]. In t 594, he Was created 
maſter of arts at Oxford; and in 1 May 1603 received the honout 
of knighthood from James I. at Theobalds. In 620, he was 
high-ſheriff of Oxfordſhire, e the manor of Middle-Aſton 
and other eſtates in that county. He married a daughter of fir 
George Manwaring, of Ight eld: id Shro res) knight; and 
amily's | wy was 


RAY RABSBALR ano 


u- having become ſurety for ſome of that 

- thereby reduced to poverty, and thrown into the Fleet priſon, 
us where he died Feb. 18, 16453/ and was buried in St. Bride's 
of church, Fleet: ſtreet! He was a perſon! tall and comely (f 
uit Mr. Wood), of à good diſpoſition and admirable diſcourſe, 1e 


5 divinity 


ligious, and 2 in various faculties, eſ 
| and 1 pears from the books he compoſed ker, 

(Dave), an engliſh benedictine monk, whom 
Mr. Wood has given us a very circumſtantial account, and par- 
ticularly of his'miraculous converſion from atheiſm to chriſtianity, 
was aer at Broadgate s hall, now Pembroke college, in the 
1 ord. He afterwards ſtudied at the Temple, 
where his'exci t natural abilities enabled him in a ſhort time 

to make a great ee in the law. Soon after his conver- 
ſion, he went to Italy, where he entered into the order of St. 
Benedict. having: changed his name from David to Auguſtine, 
He was, in the reigh of Cha. I. a conſiderable time reſident in Eng-- 
land, in the quality of a miſſionary: but, as he was much given 
to retirement and abſtraction, he was, by ſome of his brethren, 
thought a very im r perſon for that employment. He was, 
for ſeyeral years, t 2 — director of ihe: engliſh benediQtine 
dames at Aae, "and Sonny their confellor. "He Tpent 


u] Wood's Aches. O. — 9 ; 5 on the Fall I 1 . with 1 
See his Chronicle.” 7 7. A Soliloquy of the Soul, ot 
oJ Reder his Chrohicle, 10 ks 2 llar of Thivughts. 184, mo, 8. 


the | lowing works t 1. Cato variegatus,. Theatrum redivirum; or the Theatre vin 

or Cato's' Marat. ths varied in 3 dicated ; in anſwer to FPrynne s Hiittio« 0 23 
1636. 2, Meditations and DO 'maſtix.' 1662, Jo. 9. nn triums _ | 
on the Lord's 1 1637. 4to- ot” phans, or à Diſcourſe of Plays, 1678: 
Meditations and Difquifitions 00 certain. * We have alfo a trabflation of his; from ' 
Pſalms of Davide Pritited, at different, italian into englith, of Malvezei'e Dif. | 
times. 4. Meditations and Prayers uppen courſes on Tacitus, 1642. , 

the ſeven Days Sf the Week, 1640. . fork french into” enklim. the" hive" 
Ei Lo = 
pity. 164 1 "6 Short ee. e T 
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Was author of ſeveral books. relating to the exereiſes of 
ritual life. He wrote an expoſition of the famous myſtical book, 
intituled, Scala Perfectionis, by Walter Hilton. Tbeſe and 
the reſt of his works, which are extant, are, as Mr. Wood tells 
us, conſerved in nine large tomes in folio, MS. in the mo- 
naſtery of engliſh benedictine nuns at Cambray. He made large 


He is ſaid to have been much employed in mental pr yer and 
eiſes of 2 pi- 


collections for an Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of England, and other 


ſubjects of antiquity, in which he was aſſiſted by the moſt emi- 


nent of our antiquaries. But theſe, which were in fix folio 


volumes, are loſt 3. as are alſo three large volumes of his tranſ- 


lations of the works of ſpiritual authors. None of his books 


# 


of Britanny, and other writers have been much indebted to 


were ever. printed; but Hugh Crefly, in his Church Hiſtory 
to 


SALA. > J) PEE HET OILS #1; 4 HET 55 8 5 5 . ies 3 
BAKER (T noms), an eminent mathematician, born at Ilton 


„e. 
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LAS im 
wrote to the parliament) with 2,* noble oppoſition? He ber, 
towed large fums upon his own credit, and ſent the money to 
the king, or laid it out in his ſervice. His father was George 
Baker, eſq. of Crook, in the pariſh of Lancheſter, in the county 
of Durham, who married Margaret daughter of Thomas Forſter 
of Edderſton, in the county of Northumberland, eſq. Mr. Baker 
was born at Crook, September 14, 1656 [U]. He was educated 
at the free-ſchool at Haines, under Mr. Batterſby, many years 
maſter, and thence removed with his elder brother George to 
St. John's college, Cambridge, and admitted, the former as 
zenfioner, che latter as fellow-commoner, under the tuition f 
Mr. Sanderſon, July 9, 1674 [Xx]. He proceeded, B. A. 16773 _. 
M. A. 1681; was elected fellow, March 1680; ordained 
deacon by py ee of London, December 20, 1685; 

rieſt by biſhop Barlow of Lincoln, December 19, 1686. Dr. 

Watfon, tutor of the college, who was nominated, but not yet 
conſecrated biſhop of St. David's, offered to take him for 

his chaplain, which he declined, probety on the . | 

of a like offer from Crew, lord biſhop of Durham, which he 5 
ſoon after accepted. His lordſhip collated him to the rectorx 
of Long-Newton in his dioceſe, and the ſame e dns N 
1687; and, as Dr. Grey was informed by ſome of the biſhop's 

family, intended to have given him that of. Sedgefield, worth 

6 or Jol. a year, with a golden prebend, had he not incurred 

his diſpleaſure, and left his family, for refuſing to read king 

James II.'s declaration for liberty of conſcience. The biſhop, 

rho diſgraced him for this refuſal, and was excepted out of 
king William's pardon, took the oaths to that king, and kept 
his biſhopric till his death. Mr. Baker reſigned Long- Newton 
| Auguſt 1, 1690, refuſing to take the oaths; and retired to his 1 nh 

fellowſhip at St. John's, in which he was protected till January 3 x 
20, 1917, when, with qne-and-twenty others, he was dif- 2 
poſſeſſed of it. This hurt him moſt of all, not for the profit he | 
received from it, but that ſome whom he thought his fincereſt 
friends came fo readily into the new meafures, particularly Dr. 
Robert Jenkin the maſter, who wrote a defence of the profeſſion 
of Dr. Lake, biſhop of Chicheſter, concerning the new oaths _ 
and palfive obedience, and reſigned his precentorſhip of Chi- 
cheſter, and vicatage of Waterbeach, in the county of Cam- 
bridge. Mr. Baker could not perſuade himſelf but he might have 


le ] Heath's Chron: p. 66 Ruſhworth's may be depended upon, he muſt at that 
Collections, p. Iii. vol. ii. p. 647, Re- time have been near 18; and he has been 
ziſter of Births in Lancheſter church, there * heard to ſay, that coming up at the ſame 
being at that time no regiſter of haptiſms. time with his elder brother George, who 

Lx] Mr. Thomas Baker's admiſſion is was two yeary older, that it might not be 
entered in the college regiſter; fun 13, known how late he was admitted, theie 
1674, atat« 16. But if the parilly regiſter. true ages were concealed. 
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j ir ie nd roo ha hier Than dem ih as wag” 
ſhewn the ſame indulgence to his ſcruples on that occaſion,” as 
he had done before while himſelf was of that: way of 1 

Of all his ſufferings none therefore gave him ſo, much uneaſi- 

neſs. In a letter from Dr. Jenkin, addreſſed to Mr. Baker, fellow 

of St. John's, he made the following remark on the ſuperſcrip- 
tion: © I was ſo then; I little thought it ſhould be by Fin that 
Tam now no fellow; but God is juſt, and Iam a finner.” After 
the paſſing the regiſtering act, 1723, he was deſired to regiſter 
his annuity of 4ol. which the laſt act required before it was 
amended and explained. Though this annuity left him by his 
father for his fortune, with 20l. per annum out of his collieries 
by his elder , brother from the ay of his death, Auguſt 1699, 
for the remaining part of the leaſe, which determined at Whit- 
ſuntide 1723, was now his whole ſubliſtence, he could not be 
prevailed on to ſecure himſelf againſt the act, but wrote thus in 
anſwer to his friend: * I thank you for your kind concern for 
me; and yet I was very well apprized of the late act, but do 
not think it worth while at this age, and under theſe infirmities, 
to give myſelf and friends fo much trouble about it. I do not 
think that any living beſides myſelf knows ſurely that my annuity 
is charged upon any part of my couſin Baker's ęſtate; or if they 
do, I can hardly believe that any one, for ſo poor and uncertain 

'a reward, wlll turn informer ; or if any a ſo poorly 

mean and baſe, I am ſo much acquainted with the hardſhips of 

the world, that I can bear it. I doubt not I ſhall live under the 
ſevereſt treatment of my enemies; or, if I eannot live, I am ſure 

I ſhall die, and that's comfort enough to me. If a conveyance 


% 


will ſecure us againſt the act, I am willing to make ſuch a con- 
veyance to them, not fraudulent or in "Wk, but in as full and 
abſolute a manner as words can make it; and if that ſhall be 
thought good ſecurity, I deſire you will have ſuch a conveyance 
drawn and ſent me by the poſt, and Ell ſign it and leave it with 
any friend you ſhall appoint till it can be ſent to you.“ He re- 
tained a lively reſentment of his deprivations; and wrote him- 


ſelf in all his books, as well as in thoſe which he gave to the / 


college library, © ſocius ejectus, and in ſome © ejectus rector.“ 
He continued to reſide in the college as commoner-maſter till 
his death, which happened July'2, 1740, of a paralytic ſtroke, 
being found on the floor of his chamber. In the afternoon of 
June 29, being alone in bis chamber, he was ſtruck with a flight 
apoplectic fit, which abating a little, he recovered his ſenſes, 
and knew all about him, who were his nephew Burton, Drs. 
Bedford and Heberden. He ſeemed perfectly ſatisfied and re- 
ſigned: and when Dr. Bedford deſired him to take ſome medi- 
cine then ordered, he declined it, ſaying, he would only take 
his uſual ſuſtenance, which his bedmaker knew the times and 
8 a giving: he was thankful for the affeckion ard om 
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his friends, ſhewed, him, but, hoping che. time of his difolution 
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was at hand, would by no mean endeavour to retard it. His 
diſorder inereaſed, and the third day from this ſeizure he de- 
patted. He Was buried in St. ee chapel, near the mo- 
nument of Mr. Aſhton, who founded his fellowſhip.” No me- 
morial has yet been erected over him, he having forbidden it in 


his will. Being appointed one of the executors of his eldeſt 


brother's Will, Ey Which a. large ſum was bequeathed to pions 
uſes, he prevailed on the other two -executors, who were his 


other brother Francis and the hon Charles Montague, to lay out 
13 10l. of the money upon an eſtate to be ſettled upon St. John's 


college or ee He likewiſe gave the college 100. 
for the consideration of 61. a year (then legal intereſt) for his 


life; and to the library ſeveral choice books, both printed and 


MS. z. medals, 'nd'coins; beſides what he leg to ic by die win: 
which were © all fuch books, printed and MS. as he had, and 

were wanting there.” All that Mr. Baker printed was, 1.“ Re- 
flections on Learning Cr], ſhewing the inſufficiency thereof in 
its ſeveral particulars, in order to evince the uſefulneſs and 
neceſſity of reyelation, London, 1710, (which went through 


eight editions; and Mr. Boſwell, in his “ Method of Study, 


nks it among che englich clafftes for purity of ſtyle) 3 and, 2. 


4 w I * 


The Preface to biſhop Fiſher's Funeral Sermon for Margaret 
countefs of Richmond and Derby, 17083” both without his 


name. Dr. Grey had the original MS. of both in his wn hands. 


The latter piece is a ſufficient ſpecimen of the editors fill in 


antiquities to make us regret that he did not live to publiſn his 


2 


cidental account of che affairs of the univerfity; and of ſuch pti- 
vate colleges as held communication or intercourſe with the old 
houſe or college: collected principally from MSS: and catried 


on through a ſucceſſion. of maſters to the end of biſhop Gun- 
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[+] This piece is written with much in- ter upon natural philofophy; but it iv cally | 


genuity and learning, and points out in an” 


agreeable, but yet in a very general and 


ſuperficial manner, the defects and errors: 
in the various branches of literature and 
ſcience; and it is remarkable, that too 


cloſe an attachment to his point has made 
the author overlook ſome real and capital 
acquiſitions, that have been made in the 
field of knowledge. For proof of this, 


one chapter upon metaphyfics, and another 
upon natural philoſophy, yet he hath not 


mentioned either Locke or Newton. He 
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to obſerve, that his principle of attraction 


is rather pious than philoſophical, and in 


truth no betier than an occult quality. 
Though. the author doubtlefs N. 0 


little work for the benefit of revelation, as 

he profeſſeth, yet many have not perceived 
the conſequences, Which were ſo ſtriking 
to him; nor, Why on i 
| | _ neceſſary and uſeful, becauſe nature has 
we need only obſerve, that though he hath 


revelation is the more 


preſcribed bounds and limits to the powers 


of the human underſtanding. His book, 
however, which was printed about the year - - 


1,700, has gone through eight or ten edi- 
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on Mr. Wood's performance.“ 
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"bridge, amounting to 39 volumes in folio, and three in quarto, 
ween the Britiſh Muſcym and the public library 
the former poſſeſſes 23 volumes, which he be- 


are divided bet 


of 


at Cambridge; 
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among the Harleian MSS. No, 7028. His NS. collections re- 
ative to the Hiſtory and Antiquities of the Univerſity of Cam- 


— 


1 


* 


queathed to the earl of Oxford, his friend and patron; the latter 


16 in folio, and three in quarto, which he bequeathed. to the 

univerſity. Dr. Knight ſtyles him te the 1 maſter of the 
antiquities of this our mi eie and 

dum eſt ut ſua quoque colle tatibus | 

brigienſibus juris faciat publici cl. Bakerus, N85 qui eruditione 

ſummã judicioque acri & ſubacto polleat.” Mr. Baker nos 
ſomething like an Athenæ Cantabrigienſes on the plan of the 


learne ſays, Optany 


88 


bien, it would have far exceeded that work, notwithſtanding the 
reflection, as unjuſt as ſevere, with which the writer of Anthony 


9 


Wood's article, in the firſt edition of the Biographia Britan- 
nica, iniults Cambridge by ſayin 
tempt of the like kind undoubte 


9 5 > , 5 85 
r the higheſt honour 
With the application and in- 


anea de antiquitatibus Canta- 


— 


« that Mr. Baker's feeble at- 


duſtry of Mr. Wood, Mr. Baker united a penetrating j udgment | 
and a great correctneſs of ſtyle; and theſe improvements of the 


mind were crowned with thoſe amiable qualities of the heart, 
candour and integrity [z]. Among his contemporaries who 


diſtinguiſhed themfelves in the ſame walk with himlſelf, aud de- 
rived affiſtance from him, may be reckoned Mr. Hearne, Dr. 


* 


night, Dr. John Smith, Hilkiah Bedford, Browne Willis, 


antiquaries are in the Bodleian library. There is an indifferent 
print of him by Simon from a memoriter picture; but a ver 
good likeneſs of him by C. Bridges, Vertue was privately en- 


gaged to draw his picture by ſtealth. - Dr. Grey had his picture, 


[u] Dr. Grey collected materials for a 
life of him, which were given by his widow 
to Mr. Maſters, who thought them hardly 


ſufficient to make a work by themſelves, 


© but would have prefixed them to Mr. Ba- 
ker's hiſtory of St. John's college, and 155 
or 


plied to Dr. Powell, the late maſter, 


the uſe of the tranſcript taken, at his pre- 
dieceſſor Dr. Newcome's expence, * 56a 


te original in the Britiſh Muſeum. But 
_ this was declined, as the hiſtory, though 


© containing, ſeveral curious matters, is 
written under the influence of partiality 


and reſentment. It is probable, however, 


{ 


7 


of which Mr. Burton had a copy by Mr. Ritz. The Society of 
Antiquaries have another portrait of him. It was his cuſtom 


£ OE es 


time or other be laid before the public. 


Mr. Strype, Mr, Peck, Mr. Ames, Dr. Middleton, and Profeſſor 
Ward. Two. large volumes of his letters to the firſt of theſe 


"that Mr. Baker's colleQions will ſome 


In an-unpubliſhed letter of biſhop Warbur. 


ton, written towards the'cloſe of Mr. Ba- 
ker's life, he ſays, «© Good old Mr. Baker 
of St. John's has indeed been very oblig - 
ing. The people of St. John's almoſt adore 
the man; ſor, as there is much in him to 
eſteem, much to pity, and nothing (but 


his virtue and learning), to envy ; he het 


all the juſtice at'preſent done him that 
few people of merit have till they are 
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re 1 


count of che author. Of theſe 4 bu ſiderable number are at St. 


John's college, and ſeveral in the Bodleian library, among Dr. 


| Rawlinſon's bequefte. A fair tranſcript of his ſelect _ 7 


on Dr. Drake's edition of res iſhop Parker, 1 


1s in the hands of Mr. Nichols. Dr. John rd of Durh 


bad his copy of the Hereditary Right“ greatly enriched by 
Mr. Baker. Dr. Grey, who was ric with about the _—_— 
of the books, had his co y of Spelman's Gloflary. Mr. 


married a fiſter of Mr. Baker's nephew Burton; and, on Bur. 

ton's death inteſtate 3 in the autumn after his uncle, became poſe - 
ſeſſed of _ What few papers of Mr. Baker's were 
amon them, h Smith of Burnhall ſee; and they being 

| though t of no . were deſtroyed ;/ except the deed: con- 


cerning the exhibitions at St. John's, his own copy of the hiſtory 


of the Colleges, notes on the foundreſs's funeral ſermon, and the 


deed drawn for creating him chaplain to biſhop Crew in the 
month and year of the revolution, the day left blank, and the 


deed unfub 4 by the biſhop, as if rejected by hin. 


BAKER n an ingenious and diligent naturaliſt, was. 
bn in tvs Dont of mera as the — 2 —_— 
early in the beginning preſent century a]. His fae 
wo profeſſion is not known; but his mother was, in her 
time, a" midwife of great practice. He was brought up, under 


an eminent bookſeller who preceded the elder: Dodfley, to the 


buſineſs of a bookſeller 3, in which, however, he appears not to 
have engaged at all after his apprenticeſhip 3 or, if he did, he 


ſoon relinquiſhed'it ; for, though it was in his power to have 
drawn away all his maſter's beſt cuſtomers, he would not ſet 


up againſt him. Mr. Baker being of a philoſophical turn of 
mind, and having diligently attended to the methods which 
might be practicable and uſeful in the cure of ſtammering, and 


eſpecially in teaching deaf and dumb perſons to ſpeak, he m 
this the employment of his life u]. In the proſecution _ 


valuable: and difficult an undertaking he was very ſuccelatals 


1 duet Bowyer by Nichols, | ties, and. Seals of hc dh 

7 8 ing, and every domeſtic accompliſhment. 
"Mr. Baker was early introduced Mr. Baker taught them alfo aftronomy and 

ines th e family of Mr. rg an eminent geography; and they were ſo capable of 


(father of the late ſerjeant Foſ= the politer instructions, that they a 


| 1 who had two daughters and a June” with advantage in public afſemblies. They 
3 


er ſon born deaf and dumb. Mr. are ſtill, we believe, living at Peterbo- 


1 happy: method of ipſtruction (for which, rough. Whether their younger brother 


if we. are not miſ- inſormed, he received came under Mr. Baker's: tuition, daes not 


_ Togl. a year) ſucceeded ſo well, that the appear. Their elder brother was bred to 


young ladies were qualified in all the parts the church, The ſerjeant died, leaving, 


of female education; and, beſides the ad- by a d of the late ſir John Strange, 
vantage af geod perſons, poſſeſſed under - maſter of the 9 75 mw 8 ; 
| ſtandings as improved as could poſſibly be genes VVV 
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and 


the Strand; on the 25th of Nov. 1774, being then 5 ſeventy 


, , a 0 


| grandſon. To Mrs. Baker he pry alſo an annuity of fifty | 5 


which was copay > done. His fine collection gf native and 


7 4 7 


doofe à bond for 100l. of each ſcholar not gave to each of his executors 500. 1 ta _ 
0 dirulge his method; and he is ſaid te Mrz. Baker 100l. a year 3 to the royal ſu- 


Haave ſtood a ſuit for jt with a ſon of the giety gool. f to the ſociety of -antiquarieg 
OO Jateeart of uchean. 30, j ans ſeperal other legsefes. 
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1 BAKER: . * 


6 ile ior for ke he lad, « would probably be be: found _ 
1225 his papers; if not, he hoped ſome learned Fond would 
write. ve agrecably to truth.“ This friendly. office, however 
remains. as yet to be erformed.,. Mr. Baker was a conſtant 5 
uſeful, attendant; at. the meetings of the royal and antiquarian. 
13 and in both was frequently choſen one of the council, 
: He/was ae, attentive to all the new improvements which | 
A were, IR in natural ſcience, and very ſollicitous for the proſe- 
| cution of the "Though he was. Ty reſpe able a .. Ei. 7 | 
royal ſociety, de did not eſea ape he we ures of Dr. Hill, in th 
doctox's review of the wor of that illuſtrious body. Several 
of his communications are printed i in hePhilofophical Tranſac- 7 
tions z and, beſides the 8. written by himſelf, he was the 
means, by his extenſive corre 2 of conveying to. the ſor 
ciet the intelligence. and obſervations of other inquiſitive and 
ile ſophical men. His e was. not confined to. | 
is own, country. To him we are. obliged-for a true hiſtory of 
the..coccus polonicus, tranſmitted by Dr. Wolfe. It is to Mx, 
Baker's: communications that we 59 the larger Mp: ſtraws 
berry, of. late ſo much cultivated and a 1 7 of in England. 
—＋ feeds. of: it. were ſent in a letter rom profeſſor Bruns of. 
| urin to our. philoſopher, Who gave them to ſeveral of hig 
1 ds, by whoſe care they furniſhed an abundant increaſe, 
be 12 likewiſe of che true thubarb, or rheym palmatum, 4 
now. to be met with in almoſt. ever Far in this country, 
were firſt tranſmitted to Mr. Baker Mounſey, phyſician - 
55 the: em 15 of Ruſſia. - Theſe, like the former, were diſtri» 
buted to. his various acquaintance, and ſome of the ſeeds ve; er 
tried, Very. kindly. It is apprehended that. all the plants of 
hubarb now in Great Britain were Been flu this ſource. | 
gg! or three of Mr. Baker's papers, which relate to antiquities, 
1 ay. be found in the philoſophical tranſactions; © The lociety 
7 the. encouragement of arts, .manufaQures, and commerce, 
is under ſingular obligations. to our worthy naturaliſt As he 
8 7 4 lieſt. members. of i it, ſo he contributed. in no 
* 10 ite riſe and eſtabliſhment... At. its ürſt inſtitu- 
flows 955 officiated. for ſomę time gratis, as ſecretary. He wa 
— Years chairma of the committee of accounts: and. he took - 
| ye part in the 18 705 deliberations of the ſociety, In his 
220804 he Was a moſt abe and there were few © que=. 
ſtions of any moment u which he did not deliver his pi - 
nion. Though, I: thi lowneſs of his voice, his manner of 
5 ſpeaking was not powerful, it was clear, ſenfble, and convin- 
. eing; What he ſaid, being uſually much to the purpoſe, and al- 
5 ways proceeding from the beſt intentions, had.often the good ef - 
I fect of contributing to. bring the ſociety to rational determina- 
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felxes in the intricacies of debate. He drew up 4 


9 


wh 


in forming it; which was read before the ſociety of antiquarics, 
and would be a pleaſing prefent to the public. Mr. Baker yas 


\ ; * . 
27 * * . 
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of the original of this ſociety, and of the concern he himſelf had 


4+ 
F 


; THE writer in the early part of his life. His“ Invocation 


ealth” got abroad without his knowledge; but was reprint- 


ed by himſelf in his“ Original Poems, ſerious and humorous, 


Part the firſt, 8vo, 1725. The ſecond part came out in 1726. 


Among theſe poems are ſome tales as witty. and as looſe as 
Prior's. He was the author, likewiſe, of“ The Univerſe, a 
Pact, intended to reſtrain the pride of man, which has been 


eyeral times reprinted. His account of the water polype, 


Which was originally publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſac- 


tions, was afterwards enlarged into a ſeparate treatiſe, and hath 
gone through ſeveral editions. But his principal publications 
are, The Microſcope made eaſy,” and“ Employment for the 
. Microſcope.” The firſt of theſe, which was . ö 
| The ſecond 


in 1742, or 1743, has gone through fix editions. 


edition of the other, which, to fay the leaſt of it, is equally pleaſ- 
Ing and inſtructive, appeared” in 1764. Theſe treatiſes, and 


eſpecially the latter, contain the moſt curious and important of 
the obſervations and experiments which Mr. Baker either laid 
before the royal ſociety, or publiſhed ſeparately. It has been 
faid of Mr, Baker, that he was a philoſopher in little things.” 
If it was intended by this language to leſſen his reputation, there 
3s no propriety in the ſtricture. He was an Tn pon: | 
vho knew him 
| beſt. His friends. were the friends of ſcience and virtue: and 


and'benevolent man, much reſpected by thoſe w 
it will always be remembered by his contemporaries, that no one 
was more 1 fete himſelf to aſſiſt thoſe with whom he was 
converſant in 


| _ good man was unhappy in his children. His eldeſt ſon, 


cTLa ir various reſearches and endeavours for the ad- 
vancement of knowledge and the benefit of ſociety. This tran- 


David Erſkine Baker, was a young man of genius and learning. 


| Having been de 00h b an uncle, who was a flk-throwſt er in 
Spital- fields, he ſucceeded him in the buſineſs'; but wanted the 


(prudence and attention which are neceſſary to ſecure proſperi 
in trade. He married the daughter of Mr. Clendon, a reveren 


empyric. Like his father he Was both a ere en and a poet, 


and wrote ſeveral occaſional poems in the perio 


xz 


able merit, and ſhewed that he poſſeſſed. a very extenſive know. 


* 


ledge 


ical collections, 
ſome of which were much admired at the time; but ſo violent 
was his turn for dramatic performance, that he repeatedly en- 
gaged with the loweſt ſtrolling companies, in ſpite of every ef- 
ort of his father to reclaim him, The public was indebted to 
bim for © The Companion to the Playhouſe,” in two volumes, 
1764, 12mo; à work which, though imperfect, had conſder- 
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ledge of our dramatic authors; and which has ſince (under the 
title of Biographia Dramatica”) been aries improved by 
the attention of 2 gentleman in every reſpect well qualified for 
the undertaking. "tr. Baker's other ſon, Henry, followed the 
\ profeſſion of a Ped” bk in no creditable line; and left one 
| bon, William, who has been already mentioned as the'grandfa- 
BARHUISEN eee painter and engraver, born in 
1631, in the city of Embden, in the circle of Weſtphalia, died in 
1709. In his firſt eſſays he had no other guide than his own nay 
tural] taſte ;z his performances preſently got into eſteem, thoug 
he had not yet learnt the elements of his art. He now cultivated 
his talents, and his ſtudies were directed by ſkilful maſters, This 
excellent. artiſt was a great conſulter of nature, and has repre- 
ſented it accurately in his works. His ſubjects are chiefly ſea- 
pieces, and more eſpecially tempeſts. His colouring. is ſoft and 
harmonious, his drawing correct, and his compoſitions ſpirited. 
His deſigns are exceedingly prized; as ſtriking in their effect, 
and admirable for the neatneſs of the waſh. This. maſter en- 
gar in aquafortis ſeveral proſpects at ſea. The king of Pruſ- 
fa, the grand duke of Tuſcany, and the tzar Peter I. ſometimes 
TINO his workroom, and ſeleted pictures for ornamenting their 
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BALANMIO (Fzrxpinann),.of Sicily, was phyſician to pope 73 
Leo X. who greatly regarded him. He was no leſs killed in 
the belles lettres than in medicine; and he cultivated poetry and 
the 0 learning with much ſucceſs. He tranſlated; from the 
greek into latin, ſeveral pieces of Galen ; which were firſt prin . 

ed ſeparately, and afterwards inſerted in the works of that an- 


* 
2 


tient phyſician, publiſhed at Venice in 1586, in folio. He flou- 
riſhed at Rome about the year 155. 
© BALATHT, furname of Abulfeda Othman ben Ig, author of 
the book intituled, Aſchkal al khath, which is a treatiſe of the 
figures and characters of divers alphabets z and of another that 
bears the name of Akhbar al mothana, hiſtory of thoſe who 
maintain the two principles, like the Zoroaſtrians and the Ma- 
ÜIk!lll o es Fees 6 be eg TI PES 
BAL BI (Joan), a genoeſe dominican, named alſo Janua or 
Januenßis, compoſed, in the xiiith century, Commentaries, and 
Teveral other works. His Catholicon, ſeu Summa Grammati- 
_ calis, was printed at Mentz in folio, 1460, by. Fuſt and Schceffer. 
He intitled it Catholicon, or Univerſal, becauſe it is not a ſimple 
vocabulary, but a kind of claſſical encyclopædia, containing a 
5 C * . een „ TIL 4X; 
grammar, a body of rhetoric, and a dictionary. Notwithſtan "s 
that this book is bad! enough digeſted, yet it was much wanted 
in the times of Balbi. A ſurpriſing number of copies were 
printed of it; and it was one of the firſt books on which the * 


* i 1 
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2 his ſermons, and all Germany his poems. He was it 
if Horace of his country. He died at Neuburg in 1668 


and preached among the jeſuits. The cont of Bavaria applaud- 


» 
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courage of Ferdinand 
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Ide was born With all the fire and genius requiſite to the for- 
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mation of a $999. poets but he took not ſufficient pains in cul- 


tivating bis 175 and his taſte, His beauties are mixed with de- 
kects. The Uranic Victorieuſe, ou le Combat de Þ Ame conte 
les cing ſens, procured him a gold medal from Alexander VII. 

* The Batrachomyomachia of Homer, founded through, « ro- 
man trumpet, a mock heroic poem in fix cantos ; and the Tem- 
ple of Honour, built hy ths omans, opened by the virtue and 
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„ BALDINU CSI (Pare), of Florence, was born in 163 


Having acquired great knowledge in painting and ſculpture, and 


* 


8 
8 


made many diſcoveries by ſtudying the works of the beſt maſters, 


he was qualified to gratify cardinal Leopold of Tuſcany, who 
deſired to have a complete hiſtory of painters. Baldinucei re- 
mounted as far as to Cimabue, the reſtorer of painting among 
p 70 eve; down is the Pair of 

the laſt age incluſive. He only lived to execute part of his plan, 


dying in 1696; but what he wrote is in a very pure ſtyle, and 


there is. great exaQneſs in what regards the . painters of his 
country,. He was of the academy of la Cruſca, |. 


'  BALDOCK (Ratea ve) [x], biltop of London in the reigns 


d I. and II. was educ Merton college in Oxford, 
game archdeacon of Middleſex, and, in 1294, dean of St. 


* 


Paul's. The ſee of London being vacant by the death of Ri- 


of Edward I. and II. was educated at 


chard de Graveſend, Haldock was unanimouſiy choſen, Sept. 20, 


repair to Rome; and, having obtained the pope's confirmation, 


was conſecrated at Lyons by Peter Hiſpanus, cardinal of Alba, 


. 30, 1306. Being returned into England, he made profeſ- 
lion of canonical. obedience to the archbiſhop in the church of 


Canterbury, March 29, 1306. The ſame year he was appoint- 


ed by the pope, one Habe commiſſioners for the examination of 


the articles alleged againſt the knights templars. The year fol- 


n 
* tt 


ward J. dying ſoon after, he held that poſt ſcarcely a year.. Dee. 
2, 1308, this prelate, with the e the chapter, ſettled 
ot. 


a ſtipend on the chancellor of St. Paul's for reading lectures in 


+ 


ichard de Graveſend, He contributed 200 merks to. 


el of St. Mary on. the eaſt ide of St. 
iſo a charity of two prieſts in the {a 


divinity in that church, N a conſtitution of his prede- 
cellor R | G1 | ; 

wards . building the cha 
Faul's He founded a 


church, near the altar of St. Erkenwald. He was a perſon 'of a 
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 ferved-well of his country by his writings, which were : x. Hit. 
toria Anglica, or, A hiſtory of the Britiſh affairs down to His 


Sn time: It is not now extant, though Leland ſays he faw it 


at London. 2, A collection of the ſtatutes and conſtitutions of 


the church of St. Paul's, extant in the mas of that cathe aral 
uly 24, 1313, having 


in 1559. Biſhop Baldock died at Stepney, J y 
lat em his conſecration a little more than ſeven years, and was 


buried under a marble monument in the chapel of St. Mary. 


- BALDUS, or rather BALDI (BERNARD), born at Urbino in 


the year 1553. He was made abbot of Guaſtalla in 1586, with- | 
out any ſollicitation of his own. He began his fludies with the 
mechanics of Ariſtotle, and a courſe of hiſtory ; he had alſo 


i 


made verſes : but, on being appointed abbot, he applied himſelf” 


entirely to the canon law, the fathers, the councils, and to the 


oriental languages. He died in 1617, with the reputation of a 
very laborious man, who underſtood. ſixteen ſeveral languages. 


We have by him a great number of tracts on mechanics, ſome 


folio. Verſi e Proſe, Venice, 1690, 4to. Creſcimbeni put his 


tables into italian verſe, Rome 1702, 12mo. He had begun an 
_ hiſtorical and geographical deſcription of the world, in all its 
patts; but he did not live to finiſh this great undertaking. 


whereof are to be ſeen in the Vitruvius of Amſterdam, 1649, 


_ BALDUS (pz Usarpis), an eminent civilian, and writer on | 


the canon law, died 1423. . 


ſmall village in Suffolk [r J. His parents being poor, and en- 


. cumbered with a large family, he was entered at twelve years 
of age in the monaſtery of carmelites at Norwich, and from 


thence removed to Jeſus college, Cambridge. He was bred up 


in the romiſh religion, but became afterwards a proteſtant. He 
himſelf tells us, that he was involved in the utmoſt ignorance _ 

and darkneſs of mind both at Norwich and Cambridge, till the 
word of God ſhining forth, the churches began to return to the 
true fountains of divinity. That the inſtrument of his conver- 
| fon was not a prieſt or a monk, but the moſt noble earl of 
Wentworth [G.“ His converſion however greatly'expoſed him 


to the perſecution of the romiſh clergy, and he muſt have felt 


their reſentment had he not been protected by lord Cromwell; 
but, upon the death of this nobleman, he was obliged to fly to 
Holland, where he remained ſix years, and during this time 


wrote ſeveral pieces in the englifh language. He was recalled 
into England by Edward VL and preſented to the living of 
Biſhops-Stoke, in the county of Southampton. The igth of 


Auguſt 1532, he was nominated to the ſee of Offory, and, upon 


fe] Fuller's Worthies, Suffalk, p. 60. + 
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© BALE (Jon), biſhop of Offory in Ireland, born at Cove, 4 
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his arrival in Ireland, uſed his utmoſt endeavours to reform the 
manners of his dioceſe, to correct the vices of the prieſts, to 
aboliſh the maſs, and to eſtabliſh the uſe of the new book of 
common prayer ſet forth in England; but all his ſchemes of 
this kind having proved abortive by the death of king Edward, 
and acceſſion js Fenda aunt he became greatly expoſed to the 
 outrages of the papiſts in Ireland Ia]. Once, in particular, we | 
are told, that five of his domeſtics were murdered, whilſt they 
were making hay in a meadow near his houſe ; and having re- 
ceived intimations that the prieſts were plotting his death, he re- 
tired from his ſee to Dublin. He afterwards made his eſcape 
in a ſmall veſſel from that ports but was taken by the captain of 
a dutch man of war, who ſtripped him of all his money and ef- 
fects, and, when he arrived in Holland, obliged him to pay thirty 
pounds before he could procure his liberty. From Holland he 
retired to Baſil in Switzerland, where he continued rh, the 
reign of queen Mary. On the acceſſion. of queen Elizabeth, he 
returned from exile, but did not chooſe- to go again to Ireland, 
being ſatisfied with a prebend of, Canterbury, in which city he 
ws, es is 63, aged 67, and was buried in the cathedral of 
5 "This prelate has left a celebrated latin work, containing the 
lives of the moſt eminent writers of Great Britain. It was not 
at firſt publiſhed complete: when it made its appearance, it was 


intituled. “ Summarium. illuſtrium majoris Brytanniz,” 4to, 


Weſel, 1549... It was addreſſed to king Edward VI. and con- 
tained only five centuries of writers, He afterwards added four 
more, and made ſeveral additions and correQions throughout 
the whole. The title of the book, thus enlarged, is as follows: 
« Scriptorum illuſtrium majoris Brytanniz, quam nunc Angli- 
am et Scotiam vocant, Catdopas . | | 
1 ad annum hence Domini 1557, ex Beroſo, Gennadio, Beda, 
Honorio, Boſtone Burienſi, Frumentario, Capgravo, Boſtio, Bu- 
rello, Trifla, Tritemio, Geſnero, Joanne Lelando, atque aliis au- 
thoribus collectus, et ix centurias continens.“ A catalogue of 


ſapheto per 3618 annos u- 


* 


his other works may be ſeen in Fuller. 


_ . BALECHOU (Nicnor as), born at Arles in 17 ig, was fon of 
a button -ſeller, died ny at Avignon in the month of Auguſt 
1765 He made himſelf famous by his engravings, which ob- 

_ tained him a place in the academy of painting at Paris. He had 
. e A peculiar manner of iy a, Ola ne gave 2a mellow- 
_ nels and delicacy. to his works. When he would, he united the 

nice finiſhing of Edelink and Nanteuil, with the bold ſtrokes of 
Mellan. Dis principal pieces are, 1. Les belles marines, which | 
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u] Vocacyon of Johan Bale to the bi- [IJ Warzus de Script. Hib. lib, ii. - 
ſhopric of Oflory, Rom. 1553+tol; 16. ( LO 
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tunes, 


BALES (PETER), a very extraordinary p 


a 4 / 


| that © he ſpent ſeveral years in ſciences among 
particularly as it ſeems in Glouceſter hall; but 
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de engraved. from Nl. Vernet, among which we. ſhould "rake 
care to diſtinguiſh the Tempeſts. 2. The bg 
Auguſtus, elector of Saxony and king of Poland. I his portrait, 


. — 


8. e of engraving, was the fatal cauſe of all his misfor- 


his excluſion from the acader | of his forced Te 
treat to Avignon. It was by order of the dauphineſs that he had 
executed this portrait ; and he took proof-impreſſions of it, con- 


excellent piece is at the head of the fine collection of the Dref- 
den gallery. 3. St. Genevieve. The talents of Balechou were 
not confined to a _ He had a taſte and ſome kill it 
chymiſtry, which he had ſtudied to a certain extent. It is even 
not improbable, that a. chymiical remedy, of which he either 


took too ſtrong a doſe, or a an improper tine, might contribute : 


> . 1 . 2 


not a little to his ſudden and premature death. 
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bo in bis way, and 
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fit to be recorded in a work of this tiature. He was a mot fa- 


mous maſter in the art of penmanſhip, or fair writing; and one 


of the firſt inventors (for there ſeems to have been more than 
one) of ſhort-hand writers KJ. He Was born in 184% and is 
5 by Anthony Wood “ a moſt dextrous perſon in 51 


the Oxonians, 


ie uſed for a diyerfion only, proved at length an employment of. 


** 


profit I J.. He is recorded for his ſkill in microgtaphy,'or mi- 
niatüre-writing, in Hollinſhed's chronicle, anno 1575; and Mr. 
Evelyn alſo has celebrated his wonderful kill in this delicate 
operation of the hand. Hadrian Junius ſpeaking as a miracle of 
ſomebody who wrote the Apoſtles creed, and the beginning of 
St. Nee within the compaſs of a farthing; what would 
Be have ſaid, ſays Mr. Evelyn, of ; J 0 
in the year 1575, wrote the Lord's prayer, the creed, decalogue, 


with two ſhort prayers.in latin, his own name, motto, day of the 


month, year of the Lord, and reign of the queen, to whom he 


preſented it at Hampton court, all of it written within the circle 


1 


m the academy, and of his forced re 
trary to the expreſs promiſe he had given to that princefs. This 


He had a taſte and ſome {kill in 


on, to the great wonder of ſcholars and others; who adds, 


at ſtudy, which 


our famous Peter Bales ; who, 
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writing; the ſecond, true writi g. In 


arms of 3 1 him, which are Azure, a Pen, Or, 34 


was only 


eee, queen's profeſſor of 


ned in 1 12 
hyſic at Oxfor = to , e of 
doctor. He at laſt became phyſician to queen Elizabeth, and 


| BALGUY (Jet, an eminent divine of the church of Eng- 
land, in the preſet 
field in Yor 
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good fortune to meet with Livy, went through that author with 


Fes delight, and thenceforward applied himſelf to ſerious flu- 


£ 


that of N. A. in the year 1726. Soon after he had taken his 


„dies. In 1706 he was; admitted to the degree of B. A. and to 


bachelor s degree he quitted the univerſity, and was engaged. for . 


a while.in teaching the free ſchool at Sheſheld. But whether 
_ he was ever choſen maſter, or only employed during a vacancy, 
July 1708, he was taken into 


does not appear. On the 15th of 0 Wa | 
the family of Mr. Banks, as ,privare tutor to his ſon; Joſeph 
Banks, eſq.:afterwards of Rereſb 


Ie 7 


grandfather of the preſent fir Joſeph Banks, preſident. of the 
royal ſociety, ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed. for his ſkill in natural 


hiſtory, and the expences, labours, and voyages he has under- 
taken to promote that department of ſcience. Mr. Balguy,.in 


1 og was admitted to deacon's orders by Dr. Sharp, archbiſhop 
0 


in the county of Lincoln, and 


York; and in 1711 he was ordained prieſt by the fame-emi+- 
nent prelate. In 1711 Sir ee upon him the 


donative of Lameſly and Tanfield, .in, the county of Durham. 


For the firſt four years after he had obtained this .ſmall-prefer- 


ment, he did not intermit one week without writing a new ſer 

mon; and all his ſermons were of his own compoſition, - Being de- 
ſirous that ſo excellent an example ſhould be followed by his ſon, 
he deſtroyed almoſt his whole ſtock, and committed at one time 


250 to the flames; moſt of which deſerved to have been uſed in 


the moſt enlightened congregations. Mr, Balguy firſt appeared 


as an author in the Bangorjan'controverſy, by publiſhing, in 
1718, Silvius's examination of EE ee taught 


* 


and defended by the rev. Mr. Sicken ee in; the following 


year, Silvius's letter to the rev. Pr. Sherlock. Both of theſe 

performances were written in defence of biſhop Hoadley. In 
1720 he wrote, in the ſame cauſe Silvius's defence of a dialogu 
between a papiſt and a proteſtant, in anſwer to the rev, Mr. 


Stebbing: to which are added ſeyeral remarks and obſervations 
upon that author's manner of writing. In 1726 he publiſhed 

ag. 1 Lone | 1 and excellence of 
moral virtue; and the ſupport and improvement which it re- 


As letter to a deiſt, concerning the 

cCeives from the chriſtian revelation... On the 25th of January 

1728, Mr. 5 7 was collated by biſhop Hoadley to a prebend 
in the church of Sali 


| i het In 1728 he publiſhed The foundation.of moral 
goodneſs, or a farther enquiry into the original of our idea of 
virtue. On the 12th of Auguſt 1729 he obtained the vicarage 


ol Northallerton in Torkfhire, at that time worth only 2701. per 
annum, on which preferment he continued to his death. 1s. 
was in ſome meaſure owing to himſelf ;. for he neglected all the 

— in high ſta- 


N 


uſual methods of recommending himſelf to peo 
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9 0 of Saliſbury. In the year 1727 or 1728 he preach. 
| .ed an aſſize ſermon at N ewcaſtle upon Tyne, on the. ſubject of 
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conſtantly, refuſed 


leifts : To this 


rinted, which containe 


cern ing 6 and happi 
With the la 


dence of the muſulmans. He died in the year of the hegira 
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 BALKINI, the ſurname of Lelaleddin, author af a book in- 
tituled Aſulat ſi fonum men al lum; Queſtions on ſeveral 


difficulties of different ſeiences. He alſo compoſed another 


* 


work that bears the name of Mehemmät al mehemmät; theſs 
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= pattanpDin, HE 


5 75 called from Afna, er the Upper Thebkis. He 
ou bled ſeveral works on the juriſprudence of the muſulmans, 
ory of the doctors of the ſect & Schafei, and a bock of A 
pat n mas. We have likewiſe by him a diflertation on 
"I phrod tes, intituled, Ahkam al hontha. bir law-book 
i ca Had Mehenimät, or meditations. | 
BALL (Jon), a pious engliſh divine, died in 105“ We 
haye a work by him intituled The power of godlineſs, fol. 1657, 
ubliſhed by imon Aſhe, Ball was many years miniſter at 
hitmore in Staffordſhire, and bred” many pupils, who after- 
| wards became men of note in their days. Ife was a man of an 
_ Excellent underſtanding, and well fitted for the ſtation i in fe 
which he occupied, Bi vie 
BALLANDEN, or Bitis 1 John), an elega t | 
ith writer of che zvith Cy @} In his youth. he was 
great favour with James V. cotland, as he himſelf informs 5 
us; owing perhaps Jn excellent talent for 5 , of which 
_ his prince was a great admirer, and had himſe > confider- 
able proficiency therein. After he had gone through a proper 
courle of ſtudy, he entered into orders, and was made canon of 
Roſs and archdeacon of Murray. He likewiſe obtained the of- 
fice of clerk-regifter to the court of chancery, which his father 
had enjoyed before him; but this he held only during the mino- 
rity of the king, having: loſt it afterwards through the factions of 
the" times. By his majeſty's command, he tranſlated into the 
Teots language Hector Boetius's hiftor aj which was extreme- 
ly well received both in Scotland and [Evigland. k. He was reſtor- 
ed to his office of clerk-regiſter'in the ſucceeding reign, and was 
Alſo made one of the lords of ſeſſion. He was a molt zealous ro- 
maniſt, and joined his etideavonrs to thoſe of Dri] aing, in order 
to check the progreſs of the reformation; and it is not impro- 
bable that the difputes he was drawn into on this account, proved 
at length ſo d ar le to him as to make him leave his native coun- 
BY: e died at Rome A. D. 550. He wrote ſeveral Prey” in 
ferfe as well as proſe s). 
We ſhall here "joſt add the une rige of eder hiſtorian, as 


* 


iy See his prb6jn, i n raphy. feription- of Seotland, and is. Fad t& have 
It was printed in foljo at Edin-; vritten a deſcription of his own under the 
WL A. D. 1536, under this title,“ The. title of A Deſcription of Albany. He 
hiſtory Ind chronicles of Scotland compilit, wrote epiſtles, addreſſed to king ames / 
and newly correftit and boron be tlie which; ir "is likely, were once. publiſhed, 


F. A ab * 


reverend and. noble clerk Mr. Hector Bo- but are not at at ettant: and many 
eis, chanon of Aberdene, e lately other pieces, which are now ſunk in obli 
A John Ballenden, archdene of Mur- 'vion, ſuch as viſions, wikcellanies, proem 
ray and chanon of Rofle, at command of 0 his proſe works, Is the large collection 
James the fyfte, king of Scottis, imprintet of fcets poems: by Mr. Carmichael, there 
in Edenburg be Thomas Davidſon, dwel- were ſome 4; our e e various ſub- 
ling forenens the Fryere wyade,” _ es 7)))ͥͥͤͥͤͥͥͤ Tas, 
Lo] Ho rranſlwd alfo Porthuv's N 
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© Anecdotes” has produced the following ſurly extract: ©: 


£ of blood, 2] 


1758; Beſides ſeveral - good works of their on the 
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. BAELERIN 1 


reity and much curioſity: „üben 

Fr giſtri f pplicum libellaxum auguſti regis 
* Hritanniæ. e tribus luminibus romanornm, en 

deem. Pariſiis, 16335 ” folio. - 1 | 

' BALLARD: (Grzoree){Th;/orie: of chile; ngular Peary 

tion which ſhoot forth without culture, was horn at Campden 

in Glouceſterſhire. Being of a weakly gonſtitution, is parentg 


put him to a habit-maker; 3 and in this ſituation he acquired the 
ſaxon language. The time he em „ ee in 93 it was 


ſtolen from ſſeep, after: the labour of the day was over. Lord 


Chedworch, and the gentlemen of his hunt, —— uſed to e 
about a month of the ſeaſon at Campden, heard of his fame, and 


generoully offered him an annuity, of 100l. j hut he modeſtiy 
told them, that 60l. were fully ſufficient to ſatisfy both hig 

wants and his wiſfies. Upon this he retired to Oxford; for this 
benefit of the Bodleian — and Dr. Jenner, preſident, made 


him one of the eight clerks of Magdalen college. He was af- 
terwards one of the univerſity beadles, but died i in June 3755s 8 


rather young: which is ſu poſed to have been oi rere et 
tenſe: application. He left large collections behi 


pony only“ Memoirs of britiſh ladies, who haye oe . 


rated for their writings or Kill in the learned langu 


and ſciences, 1752, ꝗto. He drew up an account ON —— 


church, which was read at the ſociety of antiquaries, Nor. 21, 
1771. There is a letter of Mr. Thomas Hearne to Mr. Baker, 
dated Oxford, July 3, 1735, from which the author of thy 


know not what additions Mr. George Ballard can make to Mr. 


Stowe's life 3 this I know, that being a taylor himſelf, he is a 
great admirer of that plain honeſt antiquary, — 


0 was alſo a 


taylor. — 


"BALLERINE (Peres and Janon), brothers, born at Verona, 


: anon), 
these ens in 1698, the latter in 15025 were both of them prieſts 
and ſcholars, eſpecially in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. United by a com- 


mon predilection for "ths ſame ſtudies, no leſs than by the ties 
y ſtudied uſually: together, dividing their labour ac- 
cording: to their particular talents. Subjects puirely theological 
and canonical fell to the lot of Peter; points. of hiſtory and'cri- 
ticiſm became the taſk of Jerom. They were both liring in 
lic is 
Sum- 


indebted to their care for the correct editions 66, 1. 


| nia'Thenls icalis of St. Antoninus, as well as that of St. Rai- 
1.70 de Pegnafort; 2. The Works of St. Leo the Great; 


Thoſe of Gilbert -biſhop of Verona; 4. A complete edition 
l e ga e bee e e, g. N P HIM | 


. m 3 
Methode d'etudier, tire des ouvrages de gt. Auguſtin, tranſſat- 
ed from the italian byrthe abbe Nicolle de l CG Ras! 1990s 7 
12mo. e „ 
5 E BALLEXSERD, cifizen of: Geneva, —— 10 75766 ad Wed | 
im 17745 is known hy a good performance, intituled Leducation 
- Phyſique 3 vo. of which M. David phyſician 
at Pata, gave a ſecond edition in 1780, with annotations. 1 hies 
diſſertation, crowned by the ſociety of ſciences at Haerlem in 
1762, abounds with excellent obſervations. The author begins 
from the moment of birth, and conducts his pupils to the age 
of puberty. We have likewiſe of him a diſſertation of no leſs 
importance than the foregoing, on this queſtion: What are the 
cipal cauſes of the death of ſo great a number of children? 
8 work, publiſned in 1775, merits the En of all who _; 
a rational affection fot their children end. 
-BALLIN (CLaup), born at Paris in 5 Pu He 95 b | 
of a goldſmith, and became a goldſmithhimſelf. He began to 
be known in the time;of-cardinal Richelieu, who bought f him 
four large ſilver baſonsf on which Ballin, hardly 19 years old, 
had guriouſiy repreſented the four ages of che world. T he car 
dinal, who was never weary of admiring theſe maſter- pieces of 
workmanſhip, employed him to make four, vaſes, after the an- 
tique; to match with the baſons. Ballin: broug ht his art to the 
ſummit of perfection. He executed for Bous X XIV. filver tables, 
girandoles, ſophas, luſtres, vaſes, & c But that monarch was 
obligett to convert tham all into money, for ſupplying the ex 
arr og of the tedious ar that was (terminated: by the peace of 
wir. Several works by this great artiſt are ſtill remaining... 
at Paria, at St. Denys and at Pontoiſe, ef- ſingular heauty and 
delicacy. On the death of Varin, being appointed to the direc 
tion of the dies for. ſtriking-medils. and counters; he ſhewed in 
theſe little works the ſameè taſte he had diſplayed: in the larger. : 
Jo the beauties of the antique he aded the graces of tlie _ : 
derns. Hedied+ther22g'of- Jam 1678, at the age-of 63. 
had ſcartely euer been ibut of Paris; Which is mentioned — 1 
to evince the fallacy. of the general notion, that in order tolex- 
oel in the ſine arts, it is neceſſary to paſs ſamie years in Haly. 
Laundi, a kinſman of Ballin by marriage, an excellent goldſmith 
and es. mat, deſigner, made drawings of almòſt all't Yorks. . 
of his reJation, previous to therſale of them by Louis XIV 
BALSAMON ( TEHKRODORR), patriarch of Amine in the rück 5 
century, a very learned man, and author of ſeveral; books, ſome: 
of which are levelled at the church of Rome. He died i in 11. 
BALTHASAR(CARIArO HER), alearned eontroverſial writety _ 
and proſelyte from popery to proteſtantiſm in the xviith cen- 
as re had chiefly ſtudied cecleſiaſtical TORY z in the wee 
ing & . 3 
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of vhich lie became ſo diſguſted-with the catholie religion that 
he quitted his advantageous poſt of king's advocate, at Auxerre 
in France, to embrace the doctrines of the reformed; and leav- 
ing all his relations and connections, went to reſide at Charen- 
ton. The national ſynod of Loudun in 1659 granted him a; 
penſion of 750 libres, to be paid by all the churches of France. 
He wrote ſeveral diſſertations againſt cardinal Baronius, which 
hate not been ſufferetl to circulate freely by the roman entholics. 
BALTHAZARINI (ſurnamed BRAUUO TREUE), a famous ita. 
lian muſician, lived in the reign of Henry III. of France! The 
marechal de Briſſae, governor in Piemont, ſent this muſician to 
the king; together with the whole band of violins, of which he 
as chief. The queen conferred on him the place of her valets. 
de- chambre; and Henry, after her example, gave him the ſame 
office in his houſe. Balthazarini was the delight of the court, 
as well by his ſkill on the violin, as by his invention of: ballads, 
of pieces of muſic, feſtivities; and repreſentations. It was he 
who ecompoſed in 2581 the ballet of the nuptials of the duc d 7 
Joyeuſe with mademoiſelle de Vaudemont, ſiſter of the queen, 

a ballet that was tepreſented with extraordinary pomp; it was 
po under the title of Ballet Comique de la Reine, fait aux 
oces de M. le due de Joyeuſe and de Mademoiſelle de Vaude - 

mente F eite ß nnn 
BALTUS (Joux Francis), born at Metz in 1667, entered 
himſelf of the fociety of jeſuits, which eſteemed and employed 
him. He died librarian of Rheims, the gth of March 1743 5 
the age of 56. Several works of his are in poſſeſſion of the 
public: 1. Anſwer to he IS of the oracles hy Fontenelle, 
Straſb. 1708, 8% Almoſt the whole of this anſwer is copied in 
the refutation of Vandale by George Moebius. It has been very 
unwarrantably aſſerted that this illuſtrious academician thought 
good to keep a profound ſilence, looking upon his work as a ju- 
venile production, which ought to drop into oblivion, and which 
pere Baltus had confuted. Fontenelle never thaught it impoſ- 
ſible to anſwer the jeſuit ; but tlie hiſtory of the-truths-diſcovers 
ed by the academy of ſciences leſt him too little leiſure for ex · 
amining into the oracles of daga niſm. Beſides, he had :fuch-a 
mortal antipathy to quarrels, that, to uſe bis on expreſſions, 
he had rather the devil ſhould paſs for a prophet, than he loſe 
his time and his temper, by diſputing about it 2. Deſenſe des 
SS. PP. accuſes de Platoniſme, to, 1/11. 3,La religion chre- 
tienne prouvte par Paccompliſſement des e eee U 1728, 


* * 


a treatiſe that has been ſince eclipſed by the work of M. de 
Pompignan, wee of Vienne, on the ſame ſubject. 4. De- 
ſenſe:des Propheties de Ia Religion chretienne, 1 amo, 3 vole | | 


* 
6 * 
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Tas, in the province of Qulenne fo) fle ves 


ments of his education at Tulles, and went to finiſh 


| | it at Tou- 
louſe, where he obtained a ſcholarſhip in the college of St. Mar- 
tial. In 1656, Peter de Marca, archbiſhop of Toulouſe, invited 
im to Paris, which invitation he aceepted, and in à little time 
gained the eſteem and entire confidence of this prelate. But 
upon the death of the archbiſhop, which happened in June 
16562, Baluze found himſelf under a neceſſity of booking out for 
another patron. He was agreeably prevented by M. Tellier, 
—— chancellor of France, who having an intention to en- 
e him in the ſervice of abbẽ le Tellier his ſon, afterwards 
archbiſhop of Rheims, made him ſeveral conſiderable preſents. 
Some obſtacles, however, having happened to prevent the ſuc- 
ceſs of this affair, and Mr. Colbert having offered to make 
Baluze his library-keeper, he accepted of this office, but not till 
he obtained the conſent of M. le Tellier for that purpoſe [x. 
He continued in this vs el beer till ſome time after the death 
of M. Colbert; when, not finding things ſo agreeable under the 
archbiſhop: of Rouen, he declined being any longer librarian, 
It muſt be obſerved, however, that the excellent collection of 
manuſcripts, and many other books, which are to be found in 


that library, are owing to his care and advice rl. 
In 1670 he was appointed profeſſor of canon-law in the royal 
college, with this mark of reſpect, that the profeſſorſhip was in- 
ſtituted by the king on his account. In 1668 the abbe Faget 
had publiſhed ſeveral works of de Marea; and having in his life 
prefixed thereto aſſerted, that the archbiſhop, at his death, bad 
ordered Baluze to give up all his papers in his poſſeſſton to the 
ee de Marca his ſon; this raiſed the reſentment of Ba- 
uze, who vindicated himſelf in ſeveral ſevere letters, which he 
wrote againſt the abbẽ Faget. In 169 he publiſhed his“ Lives 
of the popes of Avignon; with which the king was ſo much 
pleaſed, that he gave him a penſion, and appointed him director 
of the royal college. But he ſoon felt the uncertainty of favours 
From a court; for, having attached himſelf to the cardinal Bou · 
 Hlon, who had engaged him to write the hiſtory of 1 
he became involved in his difgrace, and received a lettre de 
ceachet, ordering hiry to retire to Lyons. The only favour he 
could obtain was, not to be removed to ſuch a diſtance: he 
Was ſent firſt to Roan, then to Tours, and afterwards to Or- 
Jeans. He was recalled: upon the peace, but never employed 
again as a profeſſor or director of the royal college, nor conld 
be recover his penfion, He lived now at a conſiderable diſtance 
from Paris, and was above eighty years of age, yet ſtill continued 
his application to his ſtudies; he was engaged in publiſhing 8 t. 
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: ewe has left the world little of his own compoſition 7 45 | 
it is allowed chere are few writers who have done greater ſer- 


vice to che public, by collecting from all parts the antient ma- 1 


nuſcripts, and illuſtrating them with notes. He was extremely: 
verſed in this kind of knowledge, and was perfectly acquainted 
with profane as well as eecleſiaſtical hiſtory, and the canon law, 
both antient and modern. He kept a correſpondence with all 
the men of learning in France, and other countries. His con- 


verſation was eaſy and N e. and even in his old age he re- 
17 5 


tained great vivacity. He ſhewed ſomewhat of caprice in his 
laſt will, by appointing a woman, no way related to him, his fole 
legatee, and leaving nothing to his family and ſervants Al]. 
BAEZAC (Con Lewis Guez ps), a french writer, born 
in 1 594 at Angouleme [o]. About 17 years of age he went to 
Holland, where he compoſed a diſcourſe on the ſtate of the 
United Provinces, He accompanied alſo the duke d' Epernon 
to ſeveral places. In 1621 he was taken into the ſervice of the 
cardinal de la Valette, with whom he ſpent eighteen months at 
Rome. Upon his return from thence, he retired to his eſtate 
at Balzac, where he remained for ſeveral years, till he was drawn 
from thence by the hopes he had conceived of raiſing his for- 


tune under cardinal Richelieu, who had formerly courted his 
friendſhip z but being in a few years tired af the flariſn and de- 


pendent ſtate of a court-life, he went again to his country retire 
ment: all he obtained from the court was a penſion of two 
thouſand livres, with the addition of the titles of counſellor of 
ſtate au hiſtoriographer of France, which he uſed to call mag- 


nilicent trifles. He was much eſteemed as a writer, 3 


for his letters, which went through ſeveral editions. Voltaire [e 

allows him the merit of having given numbers and harmony to 
the french proſe, but cenſures his ſtyle as ſomewhat. bombaſt. 
There were in his own time alſo ſome erities who ſtarted up 
againſt him: the chief of theſe was. a young Feuillaut, named 


Don Andre de St. Denis, who wrote a piece intituled, “ The: 
conformity of M. de Balzac's eloquence, with that of the greateſt 
men in the paſt and preſent times. Although this piece was 


not printed; yet it paſſed from hand to hand as much as if it 
had been printed This made Balzac wiſh to hate it publicly 
refuted, which was accordingly done by prior Ogier in 1627. 


Father Goulu, general of the Feuillants, undertook the cauie of 
brother Andre, and, under the title of Phyllarchus, wrote two 


volumes of letters againſt Balzac. Several other pieces were: 
1 4 k e Ret 5 1 8 3 e Nan F 34) 
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at Balu. 


Balzac had but an infirm conſtitution, infomuch 


alſo written" againſt him, but he did not think p * 
anſwer his adverſaries: he did indeed write an! apology 
himſelf, but this was never made public till it a 6: with 
dome other pieces of his in the year 1645 [DJ. The death of 
his chief adverſary father Goulu Raving happened in 1629, put 
an end to all his diſputes, and reſtored him to a ſtare of tranquil- 
ty; for Don Andre de St. Denis, who had been the 3 
it” 


greſſor, became heartily reconciled, and went to pay him a vi 


* by 
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that, when 


ared: with 


he was only 30 years of age, he uſed to ſay he was older than 
his father; and that he was as much decayed as a ſſi after her 
third voyage to the Indies; nevertheleſs, he lived till he was 60, 
when he died Feb. 18, 1654, and was interred in the hoſpital 
of Notre Dame des Anges. He bequeathed twelve thouſand 


kvres to this hoſpital; and left an eſtate of an hundred rene we 
annum, to be employed every two years ſor a prize to him who, 
Dea ſhould. compoſe the beſt” 


in the judgment of the frenc 


diſcourſe on ſome moral ſubject. The prize is golden medal, | 
repreſenting on one ſide St. Lewis, and on the other a crown of 


Hure with this motto, I Immortalitè, which is the device of 


the academy. 


BAMBOCHE (a nick- name, in which was funk his real one, 


Peter de Laer, and which was given him for his deformity), born 
in Holland about 1613, died, aged 60. His works are ſingularlx 
eſteemed, eſpecially in Holland. The italians relate wonders; 
of his eaſe of performance, while he ſtudied and formed him 
ſelf at Rome: he variations of the atmoſphere uſed to be re. 
prefented by him with admirable nature 635945} 
BANCHI (SERNATHIN), a dominican of 


2 


330 


Florence, and 


4 


&+-2 


D. D. 


came to France for the firſt time, in order to proſecute his ſtu- 


dies; and afterwards again for acquainting Ferdinand I. grand 


duke of Tuſcany with the lamentable diſturbances then raging 
in France. Banchi being at Lyons in 1593, Peter Barricre, a 


: your man of 27, a crack brained fanatic, communicated to 


dominican was more diſcreet than two prieſts and a capuchin 

to whom Barriere had diſcloſed his horrible project. He gave 
intimation of it to a lord of the court; who, running immediately. 

to the king at Melun, met Barriere ready to commit his 


o] The following is « tit of his works: 
1. Letters. 1624, vo. 2, Le Prince. 


2631, 4to. 3. Diſcours fur une tragedie, 


Herodes Infanticida. 1636. 4. Diſcourie po- 


litique ſur l tat des Provinces Unies. Leyde, 
1538. 5. Oeuvres diverſes. 1644, 40. 
6. Le Barbon. 1648, So: 7. Carminum 


Abri iii. eic dem epiſtolæ ſelectæ. Pariſ. 


83 
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Paris in 2665; 
Caſſagnes. 
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16 80. 8. $qcrate Chretienng, et autres 
Suvtes. 1652. 9, Lettres familisires a 
M. Chapelain. 1656. fo. Entretiens.. 
167%. 11, Ariſtippe. 1658. 4to All the 
above works were collected, and printed at 
y abbẽ de 
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eide The king rewarded his zeal by appointing him biſhop 
of poi ip, re dominiean . ed it in 1608; in arder 
to lite as a mere reeluſe in the monaſtery of St. Jacques de 
Paris, Where he died ſome years after wards. We, have: ſeveral 
works of his, in which he juſtifies himſelf. for having betrayed 
the coufeſſion of Peter Barriere, which he never canfeſſed 
1. Hiſtoire prodigieuſe du parrieide de Barrisre, 1594 V0. 
p. 40. 2. Apologie tontre les jugemens temeraires de ceus qui 
ont penſẽ conſerver la religion catholique en faiſant aſſaſſmer des 
tres chretiens rois de France, Paris, 1596, 8. 3. Le Roſaire 
ſpirituel de la ſaerẽe Vierge Marie, Paris, 1610, 12mo. Kr. 
BANCK (Lautrer), a ſwede, profeſſor of law at Norko« 
ping his native place, died in 1662, leaving behind him ſeveral 
works of juriſprudence. Ihe moſt known is, Taxa Cancellaria 
Romanæ. Franeker 1652, 8 vo. We have alſo by him a ſenſible 
BANCROF I (Ricnaxp), was born near Mancheſter in 
1545, and ſtudied in Jeſus college, Oxford, where he took his 
degrees, and ſoon after was appointed chaplain to quern Eliza- 
beth, by whom he was promoted to the ſee of London, in which 
| continued till the death of Dr. Whitgift, when be was 
tranſlated to the archiepiſcopal ſee of Canterbury. He had the 


any proteſtant biſhop, except Laud, and was a ſtrenuous friend. 
of the royal prerogative, in which he followed the dictates; of 


his on conſcience, and the genius of the times. At the con- 


ference, held before the king at Hampton Court, he delivered un 
oration full of the moſt . flattery, comparing king James I. 


to Solomon for wiſdom, Paul for learning and Hezekiah fer 


iety. He ſtrove hard to eſtabliſi epiſcopacy in Scotland, and 


it may be ſaid of this prelate, that he laid the foundation on 


which archbiihop Laud raiſed a fuperſtructure. Died at Lam 
beth 1610 . 4 igen ie, „„ ß 


 BANDAKRA (GES). u poor portugueze cobler, played 


the ſame part in his country which Noſtradamus and Maitre 


A dam had played in France: he propheſied, he verſified. The 
holy office; not very favourable to this two-fold folly, cauſed = 
him to appear at an auto- da · fe, habited in aiſan· benito, in 1541. 
However, be was not. burned, ſince: he did not die till. 153 64 
All remembrance of him was extinct in 1640 when the duke 
of Braganza mounted the throne; hut the politicians; wares 6! 
that this revolution had been foretold in his prophecies, revived” 
them uu eaduifiatm, +l , // 


known author of a c 7 


x 8 


ection of novels, in the taſte of Boccace, 
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| was born at Caſtelnuovo, in the Milaneſe, towards the cloſeiaf 
the zvth century. The ſpaniards, after the battle of Pavia in 

1925, having rendered themſelves maſters of Milan, the eſtates 
ok his family, devoted to France, were confiſcated, and his pa- 


ternal manſion was burnt. Being forced to make his eſcape in 
difguife, he wandered about from city to city, till at length he 


attached himſelf to Cæſar Fregoſa, whom he followed into 


France, and who gave him an aſylum on an eſtate he poſſeſſed 
near to Agen. The biſhopric of that city falling vacant in 
1550, he was appointed to it by Henry II. Bandello, fond of 
the poets, antient and modern, addicted himſelf much more to 
the belles · lettres than to the government of his dioceſe. He 


filled the epiſcopal chair of Agen for ſeveral years, and died 


about 1561, at the chateau de Bazens, the country-ſeat of the 
biſhops of Agen. His monument is ſtill to be ſeen in the church 
of the Jacobins du port St. Marie. He had reſigned the biſhop- 
ric of Agen in 1555, when his ſucceſſor Janus Fregoſa, ſon of 
the unhappy Cæſar, aſſaſſinated. by the marquis de Guaſt, had 


Fregoſas, had agreed with the pope, on the death of the cardinal 
de Lorraine, biſhop of agen, to give, by interim. this biſhopric 


to Bandello, till Janus ſhould arrive at the agt required. Han- 


dello confented to this arrangement, and gave up the ſee. ac- 


cording ro promiſe. The belt edition of his novele, is that of 


Lucca, 1554, 3 vols. 4to. to which belongs a fourth volume, 


printed at Lyons in 1573, 8 vo. This edition is ſcarce and dear. 
Thoſe of Milan, 1560, 3 vols. 8vo. and of Venice 1566, 3 
vols. 4to. are curtailed and but little eſteemed; but that of 


London, 1740, 4 vols. 4to, is conformable to the firſt. Boaiſ- 
teau and Belleforeſt tranſlated a part of them into french, Lyons, 


1616, et ſeq. 7 vols. 16to. It is entirely without reaſon that 
ſome have pretended that theſe novels are not by him, but were 
compoſed b 

author declares himſelf to be of Lombardy; and even marks 
Caſtelnuovo as the place of his nativity.» On the other hand, 


y a certain John Bandello a Luccheſe, ſince the 


Joſeph Scaliger, his contemporary, and his friend, who calls 
him Bandellus Inſuber, - poſitively aſſerts that he compoſed his 


novels at Agen. Fontanini is egregiouſty-miſtaken in making 


him the author of a latin tranſlation of the hiſtory of Hegeſip- 


pus, which he confounds with the novel of Boccage intituled 
Sito & Giſippo, which Bandello did really tranſlate into latin. 

We have of him likewiſe le Tre Parche; and a collection of 
poems intituled Canti xi. compoſti del Bandello, delle lodi 
della ſignora Lucrezia Gonzaga, & c. printed at Agen in 1545. 
gro. which is exceſſively ſcarce,” and fought after by the cu - 


rious. 


BANDINELLI (Baccro), born rn at | Florence. in 1487, died 
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here Ain 38% He diſting wiſhed | himſelf in Ceul ture, 
poets and in deſigning- His pictures are defective in colour- 


g, though the drawings of An were almoſt worthy of Mi- 


chael Angelo, His chiſel u as more excellent than his Nest 
His copy of of the famous Laocoor 1 in the garden of the dic 
at Florence is eſpecially admired. 


— BANDURT (ANSELM), a denedictine monk of the congregas/ 


con of Meleda,. was born at Raguſs in Dalmatia. He came 

into France in 1502 to proſecute his ſtudies. The grand duke 
of Tuſcany, who deſigned to place him at the head of the uni- 
verſity of P iſa; provided him with all neceffaries. The academy 


AN VER! e 62. 


of inſcriptions. admitted him of their body in 17 15, and the 


duke of Orleans appointed him in 1724 to be his libjarian. 
He now quitted the abbey of St. Germain -des-Pres, where he 
had lodged ſince his arrival in France. He died in 1743, aged 
72. His writings are: 1. Imperium Orientale; five Antiqui- 
tates Conſtantinopolitanæ, 1711, fol. 2 vol. 2. Numiſmata Im- 
peratorum Romanofum, A Trajano Decio, ad Pal os Au-; 
guſtos. This collection, printed ia 1718, in 2 vols. folio, and 
' embelliſhed with a beende numiſmatique, was republiſhed 
at Hamburgh in 1719, 4to. by the care of John Albert Fabri- 
cius, with a Colle ion of. difſertations by ſeveral of the learned 
in medals. Banduri 1 is to be ranked en above the herd of 


academy of inſcriptions/and belles lettres, and an eccleſtaſtic in 


the dioceſe of Clermont; in Auvergne, Where he applied him- 
ſelf to his ſeveral ſtudies, except philoſophy, to purſue which 


he went to Parts, was born in 1673. His parents being too 


/ 


* to maintain him in this city, commanded him to return 


when bop the friendſhips he had contracted, and the pleaſure 


they were more irreſiſtible than che authority of his 
r e 3 op 4 8 told them, that he was determined to remain 


where he was, and ſeek,” in the exertion of his abilities, for 


thoſe reſources which, from their indigence, he had not any 


reaſon to expect. He was very ſhortly afterwards received into 


the family of Monſieur du Metz, preſident of the chamber of 


accounts, who intruſted to him the education of his fons, who 


always honoured him with their hows" e and eſteem,” The 
exerciſes which he had fet for theſe 


ntlemen gaye birth : 


ng ge 
to his 46 Hiſtorical Explanation of — 455 and, in 787 mea- 


ſure determined the author to ike! mythology: the principal 
_ objec of his ſtudies' during the remainder of his life 


This work appeared at Brſt only in two volumes rzmo ; bus : 
E 


the U. common taſte. and erudition 1 be thre 
were the eau ſes ae ee in the y 
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their ſcholars. | In 1716, this order w 
the aſſociateg augmented to 10, of which number was Ban 


publiſhed a new edition of his“ Explanation of Fables, in 


dialogues, to which he annexed a third volume; ſo great was 


the difference between this edition and the former, that it be- 
came juſtly entitled to all the merits of a new performance. Be- 
ſides the five dialogues, which he has added here, on ſubjects 
either not treated of in his former undertaking, or elſe very 
Nightly: mentioned, there is ſcarcely a ſingle. article which has 
not been retouched, and enriched by new conjectures z or, ren» 


dered more valuable by the multitude of proofs which are ad- 
vanced in its ſupport. Until hat time,” ſays the abbe, du 


* 


Freſnoy, in his catalogue of hiſtorians, the origin of aneient 
fables had never been explained with ſuch knowledge and diſcern- 
ment: mythology is ſought after at its firſt ſource, profane hiſ- 


tory, Here are no endeavours. to mark out its affinity to the ſa - 


cred writings : and it is more than probable. that the ill ſucceſs 


which Huet biſhop of Avranches, Bochart, and many others 
met with in their attempts of this kind, was the chief reaſon 
to induce Banier to drop ſo fruitleſs an undertaking... This 


however is a work in which the author, without loſing himſelf 


in the labyrinth of a ſcience which is but too often leſs. replete - 
with ufe than oſtentation, has not only unravelled all the no- 
tions which the ancients, even of the remoteſt times, had en- 
tertained of their deities, but traced out, with equal judgment 
d preciſion, the progreſs of their religious worſhip in the ſuc» 


ceeding ages of the world.“ e -ng.c 
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others, the moſt equal to the'taſk 5 nor can there be more con. 


vincing inſtances of his excellence as a writer, than his hiſtorical 
explanation, and the 30 diſſertations before the . academyiof 
belles-lettres, which are now printed in the memoirs of that 


body, either entire or by extracts. The lifts may be ſeen in the 
printed in 12mo, at Paris, 1740. There are alſo to be found 
ie titles of many other effaßs, on ſubjects different from 
teach. and which prove in how extenſive a circle. the abi :- 


life to “ The treatiſes. on Hiſtory and Literature,” under the 


fiQtitious name of Vigneul Marville, but whoſe, real author was. 
_ -Bonayentyre d' Argonne, a; carthuſian friar. Three editions of 
this work had been already publiſbed, and in the third volume 


. 


any thing appeared but articles relating to the form 


of the third edition, which was an appendix to the whole, ſcarce 


r part of 
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ſuppreſted, and that of = 
8 n aan 
In 1729, he was ele ted one of their penſoners. In 47.15, he 


The turn which Banier had for reſearches of this nature, per- 
Fee him to carry them to their utmoſt ſtretch; his 
owledge of the learned languages made him, perhaps of all 
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Jities of Banier were capable of moving - In 1725, he gave der 
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dex, referring to the pages in-which the principal. mats 


ſigned to 
it ot. ſuch; poor. e che able editor has replaced it b? 


in 1725, in five vols. 4t0. but the duteh edition is the belt. 


_ His engagements with this work were however unable to pre» 
vent his application to mythology, his favourite ſtudy, the fruits 


of which appeared during the-laſt 10 years of his life; in his 


tranſlation of the meta morphoſes of Ovid, with hiſtoricalremarks 


and explanations, publiſhed 1732, at Amſterdam, in folio, finely 


= 


ornamented. with copper plates, by Picart, and eee, __ 
ology, or 8 85 


Paris 1738, in two. vols. 4c: and in his My 
Fables explained by hiſtory, a work full of the moſt important 


matter, printed at Paris, 1.749, in two different forms, the one 


S < * 


in three vols. to, and the other in ſeveral 12ma. The eighth - 


volume of this extenſive. work treats of thoſe. public and ſo- 


lemn ceremonies of the grecks, which compoſed à part of the 
religion of the ancients, and which were inſtituted in their age 


Ihe abbẽ already began to perceive the attacks of 2 diſtem- 
63 e . * 
per, which ſeemed to be conducting him inſenſibly to the graxe, 


when ſome bookſellers at Faris prevailed upon him to ſuperin- 
tend the new edition, which they deſigned to give, of “ A ge- 


neral hiſtory of the ceremonies, manners, and religious cuſtomg 


of all the nations in the world; a magnificent edition of which 
had made its appearance, about 20 years. before, in Holland, © 
Banier embarked in this attempt, With Vabbe le Maſerier, a 
clus who had aſſiſted in the french tranſlation from 'Fhuanus: 
This, which was finiſhed in er ſeven volumes folio, is 


much more valuable than the dutch edition; as there axe in it 
numberleſs correction 


R os BONE 2 
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s, a large quantity of articles, and-ſeverat __ 
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64 BANKS. 
new diſſertations, written by theſe ingenious compile 


8 . 


dutch author, particularly where he mentions ehe cuſtoms 


ceremonies of the roman church, is more oceupied in pttempt- 
ing to make his readers laugh, than ſolidly to inſtruct them. 
I he new editors, whilſt they retained theſe paſſages, were alſo 
cC̃areful to amend them. The abbé Banier died on Nov. 19, 
1741, in the 6gth year of his age. An engliſh tranſlation of his 
Mythology and Fables of the Ancients, was publiſhed in Lvn- 
don, 1741; in gur vols. 8 9. 8 
BANIS TER (Jon), an eminent phyſician of the xvith cen- 
tury [x]. He ſtudied philoſophy for ſome time at Oxford, and 
| afterwards having entered upon the department of phyſic, applied 
A himſelf entirely to that faculty and ſurgery. In July 1573, he 
tocxk the degree of bachelor in phyſie, and was admitted-to prac- 
tice. He removed from Oxtord to Nottingham, where he 0 
ved. many years, and was in high eſteem for his ſkill in phyſic 
and ſurgery. He has left ſeveral works on theſe fubjeQs ef 
_ =, BANISTER (Ricnanxp), the younger, All that we know 
of this phyſician 4s derived from his works, by which it appears 
that he was educated under his near kinſman John Baniſter, be- 
fore mentioned. He appears to have confined his ſtudies and 
practice to the diſeaſes of the eyes, ears, hare-lip, and the wry 
neck, in which he acquired a great reputation. His uſual place 
of reſidence was at Stamford in Lincolnſhire, but he generally 
viſited London in ſpring and autumn. In 1621 or we, 2: men- 
tions having cured 24 blind perſons at Norwich, of which he 
obtained a certificate from the mayor and aldermen. He was 
then old, as he mentions the period of his days nigh approach- 
ing, and his intention for the future to reſt at home. His 
language in his works is that of the old herbaliſt. The time of 
; his death 18 uncertain IH]. 33 8 7 1 


2 * td. Tm I. 2 


_ BANKS. (SIR Jonx), born at Keſwick in Cumberland, and 
educated in Queen's college, Oxford, where he took one degree, 
and then removed to Gray's Inn, London, where he diſtinguiſhed 
| himſelf by a thorough knowledge of the law, and became one of 
the. moſt eminent barriſters of his age. In 1630, he was ap- 
pointed attorney-general to prince Charles, and at the ſame time 


\ 


reader and treaſurer of Gray's Inn. In 1634, he was made chief 


* e Wood's Athen. Oxon. he 
eatiſe of chirurgery, briefly comprehend- 


g the general and particular curation of 
ulcers, 1575, 8vo. 2. Certain experi- 
ments of his own invention, &c. 3. Hiſ- 
- tory of man, ſucked from the ſap of ihe 


moſt approved anatomiſts, &c, in nine 
books, 1578. 4. Compendious chirur- 


- © gery, gathered and tranſlated eſpecially / 
* of Wecker, Kc. 1589, 8 Vo. 5. An. 


K 4 
* E423 4 


e ee veinetiaton variety of 
70. 


l. A needſull, new, and neceſſary all forts of medicines, &c. 1 589, 


io fix books, | 
-tumours,' wounds, and ulcers in 


Several years after his death, in 1663, 
bis works were publiſhed at London in 410, 
and particular. 4. Of fractures and loxa- 


tions, 5. Of the curation of ulcers, And, 


6. The antidotary, above, mentioned. 
Lu] Aikin's Blog. Mem, of Medicine. 
„„ . 2 „ 
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8 Beuth; and after 


fore the eupiration of 8 
and by this "miafortune was tednced to great firaits. Ten m— 6 


3 63 Jon), was bred an attorney at law, and 
— 9 g ſo ſuitable to his natural. | diſpotition as the more 


fulneſs the path 
of /poetic 4 alleviatir 


2 : 


of Oxford We — degree of LID, 


upon him, and he died in that city December 28, 7644. He 
wrote dene erdtiſes on the law, bu they till remain in MB. 


BANKS-+(Jorrx), an engliſh miſoellaneous writer of note, 
was born at Sunning as Berkſhire, in 1709, and put apprentice 
to 2 weaver at but actidentally breaking his am be- 

12 he was unable to f ow his trade; | 


being left Bim by a relation, he tame up 10 London and (et 
book-ſtall in Spital- fields hoping to ba as ee as Duck, wi 
about this time lifted kimfelf to notice m called 


5 Threſher, in imitation of which Banks + hn Weaver's Mif- 


5 dut without ſucceſs; neither did he himſelf, eſteem this 
He quitfed this ſettlement, and lived ſome time with a 
binder, employing his leiſure hours in the compoſiti 
poems for a collection of which he ſollicited à ws 
tion, ann arms eee, propoſals with a poem to 85 
Pope, who anſwered him in à letter, and ſubſcribed for two 
ſets. He was afterwards concerned in a large work in folio, 


intituled the Life of Chriſt, which was drawn up with much 


piety and exactneſs. He alſo wrote the celebrated Critical Ne- 
view of the Life of Oliver Cromwell; 12mo. which has been 
often printed. Towards the end of his life eee ed in 


writing the Old England and Weſtminſtet Journals. He erw 


of a nervous diſorder at Iſlington; April 19, 1751 [i. 


2 = Fir [& The dry eee, — 
elevated fli — of poetical imagination, he quitted the purſuit | 


of riches in Th inns of court, for paying his attendance on'thoſe 


tagged jades the Muſes in the theatre. Here however he found 
his rewards by no means adequate to his deſerts. His emolu- 
ments at the beſt were precarious; and the various ſucceſſts of 
his pieces tos . convinced him of che error in his chocs. 
This however did heed we ne him from purſuing with cheet- 
taken ; his thirſt of fame, and warmth 
to his imagination many diſ- 
agreeable circumſtances, into which indigene, the too frequent 
attendant on poetical purſuits, often threw him. His turn was 
to; e his merit in which is of 2- peculiar kind. 


For of tothe time that his language muſt be confeſſed to 


be extremely 3 and his numbers uncouth and inhar- 
mee nay, even his characters, very fur from being ſtrongly 
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yet it is impoſſible to avoid being dee 0 
fentation, and even at the reading of his tragig pieces. This 
is owing in general to a happy choice of his ee rwhich 
are all borrowed from hiſtory, either real or romantic, and in- 

deed moſt of them from circumſtances in the annals of our own 
country, which, not only from their being familiar to our con- 
tinual recollection, but even from their having ſome degree of 
relation to ourſelves, we are apt to receive with a kind of par- 
tial pre- poſſeſſion, and a erer ination to be pleaſed. He 
has conſtantly choſen as the 


e baſis. of his plays ſuch tales as were 
in themſelves and their well-known cataſtrophes moſt. truly 
adapted to the purpoſes of the drama, He has indeed but little 
varied from the ſtrictneſs of hiſtorical facts, yet he ſeems to 

have made it his conſtant rule to keep the ſcene perpetually 


alive, and never ſuffer his characters to droop. His verſe is 


not poetry, but proſe run mad. Yet will the falſe gem fome- 
| times | approach ſo near in glitter to the true one, at leaſt in 
the eyes of all but the real Connoiſſeurs land how ſmall a part 
of an audience are to be ranked in this claſs will need no ghoſt 
 Nublime; and where it is rendered the vehicle of incidents in 
themſelves affecting, and in which the heart is apt to take an 
intereſt, it will perhaps be found to have a ſtronger 
the human paſſions than even that property to Which it is in 


accounted for from theſe principles that Mr. Banks's writings 


Have in general drawn more tears from th eyes, and excited 


more terror in the breaſts even of judicious audiences, tha 
thoſe of much more correct and more truly poetical authors. 


* 8 


The tragedies he has left behind him are ſeven in number, yet 
few of them have been performed for ſome years paſt, excepting 
„The Unhappy Favourite, or Earl of Eſſex,” which continued 
till. very lately a ſtock tragedy at both theatres. The writers 
on dramatic ſubjects have not aſcertained either the year of the 
birth, or that of the death, of this author. His laſt remains 
however lie interred in the church of St. James, Weſtminſter. 
BAPTIS T (Jon), Who was alſo ſurnamed Monyoves,. a 

| eee ſome note, who Weber years in England, was 
born at Liſſe in Flanders in 1635.; He was brought up at 
Antwerp, where his buſineſs was hiſtory painting; but finding 
that his nius more ſtrongly inelined him to the pa; nting of 
Seven, he pi e e I A TRE 
ne became one of the greateſt maſters. When Le Brun had un- 
deꝛrtaken to paint the palace of Verſailles, he employed Baptiſt 
do do the flower-part, Wherein he diſplayed, great J e 
The duke of Montague being then ambaſſadof in France, and 
obſerving the merit of Baptiſt's performances, invited him 
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_ byer into England, and employed him, in-conjunRion with La — 
Foſſeè and Roùſſeau, to embelliſn Montague houſe, which is no  — -| 

the Britiſh: Muſeum the repoſitory of many curioſities of art 

and nature, and the repoſitory alſo of many of the fineſt pro- 


* 
PO, AA 


IE ductions of Baptiſt; +/4 His pictures (ſays Mr. Pilkington in 
g his Dictionary of Painters) are not ſo exquiſitely finiſned as 
thoſe of Van Huyſum; hut his compoſition and colouring are 
: in a boldef ſtyle. His flowers have; generally a remarkable 
; freedom and-looſeneſs; as well in the dif oſition, as in pencil⸗- 
| ing ; together with a tone of colouring; hay is lively, admirable, 
and nature itſelf; The diſpoſition: of his objects is ſurpriſingly. 
elegant and beautiful ; and in that reſpect his cFnpolitions are 
eaſily known, and as eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the performances 
of others.” A celebrated performance of this artiſt is a look - 
ing · glaſs preſerved in Kenſington palace, which he decorated 
with a garland of flowers for queen Mary; and it is mentioned 
as a remarkable cireumſtance, that her majeſty ſat by him during 


eds. 


S V 3 
* , 3 G 
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at St. James's [LI, * 


were painted by this Baptiſt, who died in 1691, and was buried 


. and Heraclitus are admirable for their muſic, which is truly pictu- 
! 8 
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6 BARATIER. 


My ' reſque. It was he who firſt made the violoncello known in 
* France, on which inſtrument he played in a ſuperior ſtyll 
BARANZ ANO (RepemyTrvs), à barnabite monk, born at 
Serravalle, in the environs of Vereeil in Piẽmont, in 1590, was 
made profeſſor of philoſophy and mathematics at Anneci; where 
he was much diſtinguiſhed by the acuteneſs of his genius. The 


general of his order having ſent him into France for forming 
ome eſtabliſhments there, he proceeded to Paris, where he ac- 
- quired a reputation both as a philoſopher and as a preacher. He 
was one of oh firſt that had the courage to abandon. the tram 
mels of Ariſtotle. He died at Montargis the 23d ef December 
1622, aged orfy 33: La Nothe le Vayer elaſſes him among 
the foremoſt of the learned in his time. He adds that Baranzano- 
had ſeveral times aſſured him that he would appear to: him, if 
he ſhould depart'the firſt out of this world: but he did not keep 
his word. Lord chancellor Bacon had as great an eſteem for 
him as la Mothe le Vayer. Notwithſtanding that the- fyſtems 
oppoſed by this barnabite to thoſe of Ariſtotle have not become 
current, it is to be preſumed that he would have made famething 
more of them if he had not been ſnatched away by death at the 
beginning of his career. There are by him: 1. Campus Philoſo- 
| 288 1620, 8 vo. 2. Uranoſcopia, ſew; univerſa doctrina de 
-celo, 1617, felio. 3. De novis. Opinionibus Phyſicis, dVç§ 
BARATIER (Joan PRI), a prodigy of his kind, and 
whom Baillet, if he had lived in his time, would have placed 
ak me head of his _— eee due eee. — 
in the r avate of Brandenburg-Anſpach, the igth of Ja- 
nuary tor fall - His father Fend had quitted - robe for 
the ſake of profeſſing the religion of Calvin; and was then 
ama gr en calviniſt church of Sckwoback. He took upon 
_ himſelf the care of his ſon's education, and taught him 1 net 
without ſtudy,” and almoſt without his perceiving that he was: 
learning them, by only introducing words of different languages 
as it were caſually into converſation with him. By this means, 
when he was but four years old, he ſpoke every day french» to 
his mother, latin to his father, and german to the 'maid'; with- 
out the leaſt perplexity to himſelf, or the leaſt confuſion of one 
language with another. ies roar bore 
Ihe other languages of which he was maſter, he learnt by a 
method yet more uncommon z which was, by only ufing the 
bible, in the language he then propoſed to learn, accompanied 
with a tranſlation. Thus he underſtood greek at fix; and he- 


li Formey'saccountof him, in Works another account of him printed at London, 
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1 e yours of age; inſomuch that, upon opening the 
Fas and without a of wan heſitation, he could tranſlate the 
hebrew bible into latin or french. He was now very deſirous 
of reading the rabbins ; and - prevailed upon his father to buy 
him the great rabbinical bible, publiſhed at Amſterdam, 1728, in 
4 vols. folio: which he read with great accuracy and attention, 
as appears from his accqunt of ity inſerted in the 26th volume 
of the Bibliotheque Germaniquer In his 11th year,' he pub-. 
liſhed the travels of rabbi Benjamin, tranſlated from hebre into 
french z [which he illaſtrated with notes, and accompanied with 

diſſertations, that would have done honour to an adept in letters. 


He afterwards ap oplicd himſelf to the ſtudy of the fathers - 


and the — of philoſophy, — 36d above al” 
he really was, formed ſchemes 


2 8 e which h den i 1 h 
or ng. e in January 1735 to the 
Royal Society at London; and, though theſe 8 Toa been 


already tried hes found inſufficient, yet they exhibited ſuch a : 
ſpecimen of his capacity for mathematical learning, that the 
deiety of Berlin admitted him, the ſame year, as one of 


180 
chemi members. Notwithſtanding theſe avocitions and amuſe- 


ments, he publiſhed very ſhortly; after a learned theological 
work, intituled “ Anti Artemonius: it was written againſt Sa- 
muel Crellius, who had afſumed the name of Artemonius, For | 


the ſubject is the text at the beginning of St. John's en 


In 27. too, he went with his father 2 Halle; at which 
verſity he was offered the of maſter of arts, or (as a . 


there termed) doctor in philoſophy. Baratier drew up that 


night 14 theſes in philoſophy and the mathematics, which he ſent 


immediately to the — and which he defended the next day ſo 


very ably, that all who heard him were delighted and amazed: 
he vas then admitted to his degree. He went alſo to Berlin, 
and was 


him, whether he knew the public law of the empire 


te obliged to confeſs that he did not, Go lays the king), : 


and ftudy it, before you pretend to be learned.” Baratier 


ted to the king of Pruſſia, as a prodigy of eru- 
dition; whe ſhewed him remarkable kindneſs, and conferred 
upon him great honours : but, not being very fond of men of 
letters, treated him, as ſome write, with a ſmall tincture of ſe- 
verith 1. He aſked him, for inſtance, by way of 8 5 


plied hinfelf inſtantly to it, and with ſuch ſucceſs, that at the | 


end of five months he publicly maintained a theſis in it, 


He continued to add new acquiſitions to his learning, and 5 805 
increaſe his reputation by new ances : he was now, in 


his gt 
eme 


ear, collecting fret! 2% for a very large work con- 
=gyptian antiquities : but his conſtitution, mo 
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= upon milk, tea, bread, fruits, and feste He 
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er ae ee and now Pt aired 1 intenſe application; 
began to give way, and his health to decline. "Cough ſpitting 
of blood, fever on the ſpirits, head-ach, pains at the ſtomach; 
oppreſſions at the breaſt, frequent vomitings, all contributed t 
deſtroy him; and he died at his father's at Halle the th 
October 1590, in the acth year of his age, He was naturally 
„lively, and facetious; and he neither loſt his gajety, ne 
neglected his ſtudies, til his“ diſtemper, ten days before 
death; deprixed him of the uſe of his limbs. He was a . 
derfui proof, how much in a ſfiort time may be performed by 
indefatigable diligence ; and yet it is remarkable; that he paſſed 
12 hours in bed till he was 10 years old, and to hours from 
thence to the time of his ceath; 18 A ere f half 
bis life in leepings” EN Ke, . kr 
He was not only maſter of aby l bk but Killed wy 
| moſt i in every ſcience, and capable of diſtinguiſhing himſelf in 
every profeſſion, 12 75 that of phyſic; towards which, having 
© been diſcouraged by the diverſity of opinions among thoſe.who 
conſulted upon his Ridder, ir alſo-by the' inefficacy of: their 
applications, he had conceived a diſlike, and even an averſion. 
His learning, however vaſt, had not depreſſed or overburdened his 
natural faculties, for his genius appeared always predominant ; 
and when he inquired into the various opinions of the writers 
of all ages, he reaſoned and determined for himſelf, having a 
mind at once comprehenſive and delicate, active and attentive. 
He was able to reaſon with the metaphyſicians on the moſt ab- 
ſtruſe queſtions, or to enliven the moſt unpleaſing ſubjects by 
the el of his fancy. He wrote with great. elegmce ce and dig- 
nity of ſtyle. He was no imitator, but ſtruck out new tracts, 
and fornhed original ſyſtems. He had a quickneſs of apprehen- 
ſion and firmneſs of memory, which enabled him to read with 
incredible rapidity, and at the ſame time to retain what he had 
read, ſo as to be able to recollect and apply it. He turned over 
volumes in an inſtant; but ſeldom made extracts, being always 
able at once to find what he wanted. He read over in one winter 
20 vaſt ſolios; and the catalogue of the books which he had 
borrowed, compriſed 47 pages in to, the writing cloſe,” and 
the tittes abridged; He was a conſtant reader of literary journals. 
With regard to common life he had ſome' peculiarities: he 
Could not bear muſic; and, if ever he was engaged at play, | 
could not attend to it. He neither loved wine; nor enter- 
"tainments, nor dancing, nor the ſports of - the field; nor re- 
lieved his ſtudies with any other diverſion, than that of walking 
and converſation: He ate little fleſh, and lived alm t wholly 
ad- great 
vivacity in his imagination, and ardour in his defires ; yet was 
hi "gh reſerved and filent FO — his favourites, which 
e ver : 


hed 
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| others: of his, age to irregularities i in conduct. 
Upon the Whole, Baratier was a moſt 3 mary 5 


| andy in an ancutlines] and ignorant age, might either 2 5 been 


. as a miſſionary, or burnt as a ſorcerer.. 
1 BAR 
to, at the commencement of the xviith century, is the author 


of a very ſcarce book intituled, Arte de los metallos, Madrid, 
16, Ato. It was reprinted in 1729, in to; and to that edi- 
tion was added, the Treatiſe of Alonzo Carillo Laſſo, on the | 
antient mines of Spain, printed before at Cordova in 1624, in 
40. There is an abridgment of Barba in french, T vol. 12mo, 
1730, to which is added a Recueil d'Ouyrages on the ſame ſubs 
ject, allo. in 1 amo, in very great eſteem. /: 


- BARBADILLO. (ALrHoNnsus IRR DE: Satay 1 at 


Madrid, died about 1630 compoſed ſeveral comedies highly 


applauded in Spain. His ſtyle, being pure and elegant, contri- 


f 7 greatly to the improvement of the ſpaniſh language. His 
theatrical pieces are lively, and abound in moral ſentiments. 
5 There is likewiſe by him, d don Diego de Noch 
1624 24, Vo. 1: e Bet 4 FEE 5 
..BARBARO- (Danze), o of ho ie of 


Aquileia, born in 1813, acquired a reputation for his learning and 
his capacity in the management of public affairs, which cauſed 
him to ae] choſen: by the ſenate of Venice to be ambaſſador from 


the republic to 1 where he remained till 1551. He 
g 3 in 3 and le 
the chief of which are: 1. A Treatiſe of Eloquence, by wa 


behind him ſeveral works in good repute, 
dialogue, printed at Venice, in 1557, 4to. 2. Pratica della 


| Perſpectiva, Venice 1508, fold. 3. An italian - tranſlation of 


Vitruvius, with annotations, Venice, 1584, ato, fig. Bayle 
and ſeveral other lexicographers after. him, have been groſsly 


miſtaken i in regard to the dates of the birth and death of this oy 
F luſtrious perſon as well as a nk his works. | 


-BARBARUS, or BAR Means man of great 


5 learning, born at TOS. 1454 [6]. In the early part of his life 
he was intruſted with many honourable : employments: he was 
. ſent by the venetians to the emperor Frederic, and to his ſon 


ilian king of the romans. The ſpeech which he made 


901 theſe two princes at Bruges, in 1486, wal afterwards pub- 


liſhed, and dedicated to Carondelet, ſecretary to Maximilian. 


2 He was. N from 4 the re Rahe of Venice to | pope, Inn. 


ones, "ie Geer vid. 1 9 82 Trihemin 1305 Woh > 


| BARBARUS. 1 7 


. mt nike delicacy of his habit; to, with his con- 
ſtant application, ſuppreſſed thoſe paſſions, which Siren SIP | 


A'(Aivarez ALowzo), curate of St. Dees de Po- 


| be. . 
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2 : * * BAR BAZ AN. : : : ; 
conferred the patriaxchate upon Hermolaus, who was fo im 


lic of Venice had made an expreſs law forbidding all the miniſtexs - 
| himſelf, by ſaying that the pope forced him to accept of the. 
prelacy ; but this availed nothing with the council of ten, who 
Ggnified to him that he muſt renoynce the patriarchate, and if 
he refuſed to comply, that Zachary Barbarus his father ſhould be 
degraded from all his dignities, and his eſtate confiſcated. Za 
chary was a man sf Arann advanced-in:years, and filled one 
of the chief poſts in { 
intereſt in his power to gain the conſent of the republic to his - 


effectual, he died of grief. 


Theodoric Flas, phyſician of Nuis, he compoſed a treatiſe on 
the agreement of aſtronomy with phyſic. He was very well 


Killed in greek, of which he gave a proof in his Themiſtiy in. 


to which is added a very e commentary, He' is fajd likewiſe 


liſhed after his death. He was alſo eſteemed a good 


De re uxoria 


is gramifather had wrote a piece in proſe wi 


off by the plague, 


in the dioceſe of Auxerre, in 1696, paſſed his whole life in reading 
the old french authors, and died in 4790, after having publiſhes? | 


xitime ſiecles, 1766, 3 vol. 12mo. This collection is p 


by a diſſertation on the celtic language. 4. ervations ſur les 


7 


dent as to accept of it, e he knew that che repube | 
they ſent to Rome to accept of any beneſice. Hermolaus excuſed 


commonwealth. He employed all ths 
ſon's being patriarch; but all his endeavours haying proved in-. 
Hermolaus was eſteemed a good writer. At the requeſt of 


his paraphraſe on Ariſtotle, and his tranſlation of Dioſcorides, 


lar 
to have tranſlated two 3 Plutarch. He had alſo formed 
a deſign to tranſlate all the works of . Ariſtotle, but nothing of 
this kind ever appeared, except the Rhetoric, which was puby. 


amongſt ner; Caen: pieces was one of 600 verſes, 2 


is ith - 
the ſame title. Of all his works, as a commentator, that upon 
_ Pliny gained him the moſt reputation; he is ſaid to have cor. 
rected above a thouſand paſſages in this author, and to have 
reſtored above three hundred in Pomponius Mela. Hermolaus 
died at Rome, 1493. Mr. Bayle is of opinion that he was cht 


LE LET e biel ie Das gn” 


1. Contes & fableaux des anciens poetes Frangois du xiime et 


by a diſſertation. on the poets, whoſe works it contains, and 
3 by a gloſſary. 2. Ordlene de Chevalerie ; it is a col 
lection of ſeveral tales of antient times, with a diſſertation on 
the french tongue, and a ſmall gloffary.. 3. Le Caſtoyementz 
bor, Inſtruction from a Father to his Son, 8 -preceded 


. .etymologies; with a vocabulary at the end. 5. In conjunctien 
wih the abbẽ la Porte and Graville, he was editor 3 Re- 
_ © gpeil Alphabetigue, from the letter C to the end of N : 


"4 
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This work, too long by one-half, was begun by. the abbẽ Perau; 
it is in 24 vols. hn, ron and the following years. It contains 
many pieces which it would be difficult to find elſewhere, 
BARBEAU DE La Bavyers(Jorn Lewis), born at Paris in 
1710, was the ſon of a woodmonger, and deſigned to purſue his fa- 
ther's trade ; but nature had given him ſuch a taſte for literature 
that he was foreed to follow fis diſpoſition. He at firſt embraced. 
the eccleſiaſtical condition; which he quitted ſome time after 
wards in order to retire to Holland, where he paſſed 10 of. 18 
years, He carried with him from that e For rnb but little - 
nown in France, which he communicated to M. Bauche, who 
kept him with him above 23 years, and in whoſe works he had 
the greateſt ſhare, In 1959, however, a- production appeared 
under his name. This was his Mappe-monde Hiſtorique: an 
| ingenious and truly novel chart, in which the author has had 
the ſkill to combine geography, chronology, and hiſtory into 
one ſyſtem. He had intended to particularwe this general chart 
in diſtinct maps; but he was forced to abandon this idea by the 
ſad neceſſity he laboured under of gaining his bread by rapid 
ublications. The world is indebted to him for the Tablettes 
-hronologiques of the abb< Lenglet, 1763 and 1778; for the 
Geographie Moderne of the abbẽ Ia Croix, the ſubſtance whereof 
is properly his; the two laſt volumes of the Bibliotheque de 
France, of pere le Long; and he furniſhed great aſſiſtance to 
M. de Fontette in the publication of the three firſt. We have 
like wiſe by him a Deſcription de empire de Ruſſie, tranſlated 
from the german of baron de Strahlemberg, 1757, 2 vols. 12mo. 
He has done juſtice to the original; which, to ſay the truth, 
is not worth a tranſlation, as there is hardly an agcount or a2 
deſcription of any kind in the whole book that is not wrong in 
ſome parti The eſtimable and learned Barbeau died of a 
ſtroke of the apoplexy, at Paris, the 2oth of November 1781. He 


married about two years before, for the ſake of having a com- 


panion to mitigate the ſorrows and infirmities of age. He was 
terary titles or penſions, are often more uſeful than others de- 
corated and endowed with both. No one was ever more oblig- 
ing than him; no one leſs avaricious of his knowledge, or had 
more to communicate on the ſubjects of geography and hiſtory. 


His memory was a kind of living libraty: he was always con- 


for the beſt editions of good or ſcarce books. 
BARBERINI (Francis), an excellent poet, born at Barbe- 


ſulted with advantage, either for the exact dates of events, or 


rino in Tuſcany, 1264 [J. The greateit part of his works are 
loſt, but bis poem, intituled, The precepts of love, having deen 


preſerved, is ſufficient to ſhew the genius of Barberini for 
poetry. If we judge of this piece by its title, we may be apt 
OO 124 + [v] Dictionnaire des ben arts. 
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to imagine 190 the fame kind il "FAR of Ovid vans 
but in this we ſhould be much miſtaken, for there is no 
more moral and inſtructive than this poem of Barberini. It 
was publiſhed at Rome, adorned with beautiful figures, in 1640, 
by Frederic Ubaldini: he prefixed the author's life; and, as 
ehere are in the poem many words which are grown obſolete, "ro 
added a gloſſary to explain 7 th dad eee ber comet the: Nb by 
the authority of contemporary 15.0 Saree Phe ens 9 
BARBEU dv Bovre& 66 ph Loli e def 
Stockholm, born at Mayenne the r2th of February 170g, died 
the 14th of December 17/9, publiſhed divers works; among 
others the Gazette de Medicine, of which the firſt papers ap- 
peared in 1761, in 8vo. His other productions are: 1. A 
tranſlation of Bolingbroke's Letters on Hiſtory, 12mo. 2. Le 
Botaniſte Frangois, 176, 2 vol. 12mo. 3. Elemens gs. 
ine, en forme d' Aphoriſmes, 1780, 1mpoo᷑ 
B ARBEIT RAC (Jon), born the 1 5th of March: 1674, at 
| Bariers, a eity of Lower f e in France. He went to 
Lauſanne, in 1686, with his father; and, in 1697; was at Ber- 


lin, where he taught philoſophy at the french cellege. At the 


deſire of his father, he applied himſelf at firſt to divinity, but 

afterwards quitted it, and gaye himſelf up to the ſtudy of the 
law, eſpecially that of nature and nations. In 1910, he was in- 
vited to Lauſanne, to accept of the new pre rofeſſorſhip of law and 
| hiſtory,” which the magiſtrates of Bern had inſtituted, and he 
enjoyed it for ſeven years, during which time he was thrice 
rector. In 1713, he was elected a member of the Royal Society 
of Sciences at clin; and in 1717, choſen profeſſor. of public 

and private law at Groningen. He tranſlated into freni +a 
two celebrated works of Puffendorf, his Law of nature and 
nations, and his “Duties of a man and citizen: he wrote ex- 
Fellent notes to both theſe performances, and to the former he 
gives an introductory preface. He tranſtated alſo the two diſ- 
*courſes of Mr. Noodt, ee wee the power of a ſovereign and 
Tiberty of conſcience, and ſeveral of Tillotſon's fermons. The 
piece intituled Traitẽ de jeu, printed at Amſterdam, in ris vg 
alfo of his compoſition; beſides ſeveral eritioal and lite 
marks, inſerted in different journals, and ſome academical. Gif. 
courſes publiſhed” at Geneva, Lauſanne, and Amſterdam: He 

| pu ubliſhed alſo in 1724, a tranſlation into french of Grotius's 
treatiſe De jure wenn, ac ee earn {ge vg encellene's notes f e. 
Ae died in 1729. i | Frys eka 3 
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| FS Beſides what we Ai ene e wich votes, If a bende l. 

. we have alſo of his, 1. Traite ſur | Bynckerſhoek, 3723s, 3. La defence. du 

L morale des peres, 1728, 4to. This was droit de Ia compagni e Hallandoife des 

; written againſt Mr. Ceillier, who had at- Indes Orientales, contre les nouvelles pre- 

ked what Barbeyrac had ſaid upon that tenſions des habitans des 19 8 8 8 
0 ject in Nis Preface to Lyuffcgdort 2.A. chiens, . 1725, 


l _ 


His firſd pleading; be promiſed never to attempt it again, thou 
de might 1 7 10 with ſucceſs. He is the perſon meant 
22 Bolten in thoſe lines of his = ut 


| ao /*r;1: Vaent combattre en, champ-clos aux jodtes du barn 
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7s | 
pn (Join); advocate in nnn of 


. re of the french academy, born at Langres, of poor 


rents, drew himſelf out of obſcurity by his talents. He was at 
firſt rẽpetiteur au college de Liſieux, He then applied himſelf 
to the bar; but his memory having failed him at the outſet of 
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— Quand ta, premitre —.— un . nouveau 


0 ouyent, ſans y penſer, ton auguſte preſence | 
| roublant, par trop d Eclat, fa timide cloquence3 | 
9 5 LE, nouveau Ciebron, tremblant, decolore, | : ava, $f nite wg 


8 = herche' envain ſon diſcours ſur la langue &g We 
- '"Envain, | ur gagner tems dans ſes tranſes eaſes, 
Praine dun dernier mot les Lee eee e R 
II heſite;-it begaie; et le triſte orateur ke EST» 
. 25 0 en enfin muet nen du ſpeRateur, I ans 
Es lh WE 


5 This accident induced "a tokeep, within the 8 Fe udy. 


Though bold, pen in hand, he was out of doors the ſlave of a ti- 


midity which was rather founded on his ill fortune than on his 
natural character. Not having wherewith to ſatisſy his landlord, 

he agreed to marry his daughter; but this marr hy Lge not put 
aim in caſy circumſſances. - Eolbert having given 


im charge of 
the education of one of his ſons, Barbier lengthened his name by 


the addition of d Aucour, But this miniſter, dying without 

having done any thing for his advancement, he Was A to 

return to the bar. He gained exceeding: great honour 4 an ; 
un, 


eloquent and gen enerous defence he made for a certain le 
the valet of a lady in Paris, falſely accuſed. of having aſſaſſinated 


his miſtreſs. This was his laſt cauſe. 7 5 died Sept. 13, 1694, 
at the age of gg, of an inflammation of the breaſt... The deputies 


of the academg, ho went to ſee him in his laſt fickneſs, were 


- 888 kind him ſo. badly lodged : It. is my comfort, ſaid 


ani a very great comfort it is, that I leave no beits of my 
miſery. The abbé de Choif, one of them, having ſaid: You 


leave a name that will never dig. Alas, I do not flatter myſclf 
on that ſcorę, returned d Aucour; if my works hould. have Any 

ſort of value in themſelves, I have been wrong in the choice of 
my ſubjects. I. have dealt only in eriticiſm, which.never 7 5 
10 For, if the book criticiſed ſhould fall into contem 


eee falls with it; ſince it is immediately ſeen to be E * 


a and if, in · ſpite of the criticiſm, the book Rands its.ground, then 


the criticiſm is equally forgotten, ſince it is immediatel thought 
greater 
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art of his works are againſt that ſociety, or againſt the writer 
be l. That which e moſt honour is intituled, Sen- 
timens de Cleanthe ſur les Entretiens d Ariſte et d'Eugene, par 
le pere Bouhours, jeſuit, in 12m0. This book has been often 
quoted, and with good reaſon, as a+ model of the maſt: juſt and 
ingenious criticiſm. D' Aucour here diſtributes his bons-mots 
and his learning, without going too great Tenge in his raillery 
and his quotations. The jeſuit rs, who delivers very frivo- 
Jous matters in an affected ſtyle, could never recover this 
ſtroke of his adverſary. The abbẽ Granet gave an edition of this 
work in 1730, to which he has added two circuniftances, which 
e that Barbier would have been 2s good a lawyer as a critic, 

he other writings of &Aucour are no more than a collection 
of turlupinades : Les Gaudinettes, POnguent pour la brülure, 
againſt the jeſuits; Apollon vendeur de Mithridate, againſt Ra- 
eine; two ſatires in miſerable poetry. It is not eaſy to conceive 
how he could rally Bouhours ſo neatly, and the others in ſo 
coarſe a manner. It is ſaid that his antipathy to the jeſuits aroſe 
from his being one day in their church, when one of the fathers 
told him to behave with decency, becauſe /ocus erat ſacer. D'Au- 
cour immediately replied : &i focus g ſacrus, quare eh. ov | 
{lt is to be remarked, that on that day ſome tenigmatical pictures | 
were expoſed, that they might be explained by the aſſiſtants.] | 
This epithet of /acrus ran inſtantaneouſly from mouth to mouth. 
The regents repeated it; it was echoed- by the ſcholars; and 6 
the name of Lawyer Sacrus ſtuck to him ſo cloſely that he could 
never ſhake it off.... ⅛ ³ Dy HE, 


BARBIER (Mary Anx), born at Orleans, cultivated litera» : 
ture and poetry, and ſettled at Paris, where ſhe publiſhed ſeveral E 
Tragedies and fome Operas in one vol. 12mo. It has been ſaid 3 
that her name was only borrowed by the abbs Pellegrin; but it k 
is a miſtake. Mademoiſelle Barbier had talents and learning, 0 
and the abbẽ Pellegrin was never any thing more to her than her 4 
friend and adviſer. She died in 1745. The conduct of the - 
tragedies of mademoiſelle Barbier is tolerably regular, and the J 
ſcenes pretty well connected: the ſubjects are in general judi- b 
ciouſly choſen; but nothing can be more ordinary than the fl 
manner in which the treats them. In endeavouring to render 
the heroines of her pieces generous and noble, ſhe degrades all A 
her heroes. We perceive the weakneſs of a timid pencil, which, a 
incapable of painting objects in large, ſtrives to exaggerate the » 


- virtues of her ſex ; and theſe monſtrous pictures produce an in 
intereſt that never riſes above mediocrity. Nevertheleſs, we bi 
meet with ſome affecting ſituations, and a natural and eaſy ver- fi 
pt re c 3 but too much facility renders it negligent, diffuſe, and te 

" BARBOUR (Joux). He was born in or near the year * 
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ders, and obtained a living near Aberdeen. In 1358 king David 
Bruce promoted him to the archdeaconry. of Aberdeen, and ap- 

inted him one of his chaplains. He was fent on ſeveral em- 
kates to England, where he diſcharged his duty as a very able 
ſtateſman, and had feveral marks of reſpect ſhewn him by Ed- 
ward III. At his leiſure hours he wrote in ancient ſcottiſh verſe, 
the Life and heroic Actions of King Robert Bruoe; a work of 
great value, becauſe he had his materials from ſome of thoſe gal. 
lant heroes who had fought under that illuſtrious prince, when 
he drove the Engliſh out of Scotland. He died at Aberdeen 


BAV UD, maſter of muſe to Koſru Parviz, king of Perſia of 


the fourth dynaſty. He ſo much excelled in his axt, that his 
name is become the appellative of all excellent muſicians. 
Schams Fakhri, ſpeaking of a'magnificent banquet given by his 
prince, * that Zohara, which is the name given by the Per- 
fans to Venus, chere filled the place of Barbud, i e. of maſter of 
muſic: for the Orientals give to Venus the lyre, which the 
Greeks and the Latins put into the hands of Apollo. The Per- 
fans ſay, that Barbud was alſo an excellent performer on inſtru- 
ments, and that he gave his name to a kind of lyre which they 
call barbud, from whence the Greeks perhaps formed their word 
barbiton; they ſay likewiſe that he is the inventor of a tune, 
boys by them aurenki z which is to ſay, the tune of the throne, 
or the ff k 
BARCALL the ſurname of Mohammed ben Pir Ali, who died 
in the year of the hegira 960. He is author of a Oy 
on the Arbain. He is likewiſe called Al Rumi.—There is atſo 
another author of the ſame name, who died in the year of the 
hegira 98 1 or 982, of whom we have ſeveral works; and, amon 
others, 1. Tharikat Mohammediat ; that is, A ſpirituab Method 
and Inſtruction according to the Principles of Muſulmaniſm, 
2. Encadh al halekin, Deliverance to thoſe who are periſhing 3 
where he ſpeaks againſt thoſe who defer their penitence till the 
hour of death. 3. Icadh al naimin, The Alarm to thoſe that * 
ſleep. . They are all books of devotion... © © © 
BARCLAY, BaxcLer, BARRL Ar, or vs BARKTAT (ALEX. 
ANDER), an elegant writer of the xvith century, born in Scotland 
according to Dr. Mackenzie, but Mr. Pits and Mr. Wood make 
him a native of England; the latter affirming that he was born 
in Somerſetſhire, at a village called Barclay. The time of his 
birth is not aſcertained, nor is it known where he received the 
firſt part of his education. We are only told that he was en- 
tered at Oriel college, Oxford, when Thomas Corniſh, aſter- 
wards biſhop of Tyne, was provoſt of that houſe La]. After he 


. * 


| beſt authors, wherein he made a moſt ſurpriſing proficĩeney, as 
appeared by many excellent trauſlations, which he publi 
Upon his feturn to Eygland, the provoſt of Oriel, ho had been 
his patron at college, having been preferred to the biſboprie of 
Tyne, made him his chaplain; and afterwards appointed himone 

of the prieſts of the college: but biſhop Corniſh dying ſoon 
after, he entered into the order of St. Benedict, and afterwards, 
as ſome ſay, became a franciſcan: we are told alſo that he was 
a monk of 


tery, he had the vicarage of St. Matthew at Woke in Worceſ- 


terſhire beſtowed upon him [s). He was alſo preſented to the, 


hving of Much Baddow, or Baddow Magna, in the county of 


Eſſex; and theſe, according to Mr. Wood, were all the prefer- 
ments he ever enjoyed; but another writer tells us, that the 


dean and chapter of London conferred upon him the vectorſhip 
of Allhallows Lombard-ſtreet, but that he did not enjoy it above 
m weeks f)“... OM ek re 1a es free 
He lived to an advanced age, and died at Croydon. He was 


eſteemed a very polite writer, and 2 great refiner of the engliſh 


tongue ſv]. Ed, ee AE RT 5 8 EE . 
"BARCLAY (WII LIAN), a fearned civilian, born at e 
zin Scotland, was much in favour with queen Mary Stuart, and 
had great reaſon therefore to expect preferment; but the miſs 
fortunes of this princeſs having diſappointed all his expectatious, 
he went to France in 1573; and, though he was then thirty 


years of age, began to ſtudy law at Bourges [x J. Afterwards 


[Cs] Mackenzie, Lives of Scots writers, | fifth is, Of the citizen and vplandiſh man. 
vol. ii. p. 287. Biogr, Brit. | 

" Fr] Newcourt's Repertor. vol. ii. from latin into engliſh, particularly thoſe 
* 26564. ook St. George, St. Catharine, St. Marga- 
lo] His writings are very numerous, ret, and St. Ethelreda- 3. Five eclogues, 
but no perfect catalogue of them is any from the latin of Mantuan. 4. 07 the 
where to be found; the principal, as men- french pronunciation. 8. The Bucolic of 
tioned by Bayle and Pits, are as follow: Codrus. 6. The caftle of labour, tranſlated 


1. Eclogues on the miſeries of courtiers, from french into engliſh, 7. A treatiſe of 


ec. They were printed at London, in 4to, virtues, written originally by D. Mancini.” 
without date, under this title: Here be- 8, The figure of our mother holy church 
gynneth the eglogues of Alexander Bar- oppreſſed by the french king. 9. Navis 
clay, preſt, whereaf the firſt three con- ſtultifera, or the ſhip of fools. This conſiſts 
tayneth the myſeryesof courters and courtes partly of ſeveral yerſes of Tis own compo- 

of all princes in; generall: the matter ſition, partly tranſlations from the latin, 
| hs F097 was tranſtated into englyſhe'by the french, and duteh; but it is chiefly à Kind 
faid Alexander, in fourme of dialoges, out of verſion of a book written by Sebaſtian 
of a book in latin, named Miſere curia- Brantius. It is adorned with great variety 
lium, compiled by ATneas Sylvius poete of pictures, printed from wooden cuts. 10. 
and oratour, which after was pope of Rome Thehiftory of the jugurthine ee 

and named Pius. This volume contains from the C 
five dialogues; the fourth is, Of the beha- [x] Niceron, tom. xvii. p. 277 
viour of riche men anenſt poetes j and the? ]ĩ«ĩk oo 1. 


3 
* 


/ 


Ely; and that, upon the diflolution of this monaſ- 


2. The lives of ſeveral faints, tranſlated 
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he tool his doctor s degree. there; and, as he was a man of quick 


parts and great aſſiduity, he ſoon became able to teach the law. 
About this time the duke of Lorrain having; founded the uni- 
verſity of Pontamouſſon, gave him the firſt profeſſorſhip, and ap- 
pointed him counſellor in his councils, and maſter of the requeſts 
of his palace. In 1581, Barelay married a young lady of Lor- 
rain, by whom he had a ſon, who became afterwards the cauſe 


9 


ol animoſity bet wirt his father and the jeſuits: the youth being 


endowed, With a fine genius, they uſed. their utmoſt endeavours 
to engage him in their ſociety, and had very nigh ſucceeded 
when the father diſcovered. their intentions. He was greatly 


diſpleaſed at the jeſuits, who xeſented it as highly on their part; 


obliged to leave Lorrain. He went to London, expecting king 
James would give him ſome employment: his majeſty accord- 

ingly offered him a place in his. council, with a conſiderable al- 
the religion of the church of, England, but this he declined from 
1604, and accepted of a profeſſorſhip i in civil law, which was 
there with great applauſe till his death, which happened about 
1005, when he was buried in the franciſcan church. He pub- 
liſhed ſeveral books upon the powers of kings and popes. _ 


BARCLAY.(Jonx), ſon of the preceding, born in France, 


1582, at Pontamouſſon, where his father was profeſſor. He ſtu- 
died under the Jeſuits 3 who, as we have mentioned above, be- 
came ſo fond of him on account of his capacity and genius, that 
they uſed their utmoſt endeavours to engage him in their ſociety : 
which was the reaſon of his father's breaking with them, and of 


1 with his ſon to England [x]. Soon after his arrival 
y 


in England, John Barclay wrote a latin poem on the coronation 
of king James; and, in 1603, dedicated the firſt part of his Eu- 


phormio to his majeſty, The king was highly pleaſed with theſe 


two pieces, and would have been glad to have retained young 


Barclay in England; bet his father, not finding things anſwer 


his expectations, took a reſolution of 7 to France, and 
being afraid of his ſon's becoming a proteſtant, 


ſoon after went to London. After ten years reſidence in Lon- 
don, he went to Paris again. The year following he went to 
Rome, being invited thither by pope Paul V. from whom he 


received many <ivilities, as he did likewiſe from cardinal Bel- 
larmin. He died at Rome, 1621, and was buried in the church 
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nt, he inſiſted on his 
going along with him. John continued at Angers till the death 
of his father; when he removed to Paris, where he married, and 


% 
. 


BARCLAY (RoßsR T), an eminent writer amongſt the ua: 


36 S ARCEAT. 
5 * 9 12 N * 9 * * 4 + 
of St. Oniiphrius upon the Janiculus. His ſon ere 
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nument of marble to him, in the church of St. Lawrence: 
upon the way to Tivoli. He has left many learned and elegant 


kets, born at Edinburgh, 1648. The troubles in Scotland in- 


| duced his father, colonel Barclay, to ſend him while à youth to 
Paris, under the care of his uncle, principal of the ſcots college 


who, taking advantage of the tender age of his nephew, drew 
him over to the romiſh religion [a]. His father being informed 
of this, ſent for him in 1664. Robert, though now only ſixteen; 
had gained a perfect knowledge of the french and latin 


tongues, and had alſo improved himſelf in moſt othet parts of 


knowledge Ca]. Several writers amongſt the quakers have af- 


ſerted that colonel Barclay had embraced their docttine before 


| his ſon's return from France, but Robert himſelf has fixed it to 


the year 1666.. Our author ſoon after beeatne alſs a proſelyte to 


that ſe, and in a ſhort time diſtinguiſhed himſelf greatly by his 
 2eal for their doctrines. His firſt treatiſe in defence of them 


appeared at Aberdeen, 1670 [c}. It was written in fo ſenſible 


a manner, that it greatly raiſed the credit of the quakers, who 
began now to be better treated by the government than ever be- 


phormion is I. unnini ſatyricon. This ſatire 


fore. In a piece he publiſhed in 1672, he tells us that he had 


given by Niceron : 2. Notæ in Statii he- | 5 ies. oe Þ 

baidem, Muſſiponti, 1601, vo. 2. Eu- Gente Caledonius, Gallus nail: bus, hie ef 
ö | | Romam Romano qui docet ore loqui. . 

conſiſts of two parts, the firft was publiſhed „„ „ 


\\ a 
- ws * * 


at London in 1603, 12mo. 
ſecond part whilſt he reſided at Angers, and 


| publiſhed it at Paris along with the firſt, in 


1605, tzmo. 3. Series patefacti divinitus 
| amy in maximum regem regnumque 
ritanniz cogitati et inſtructi. Amſt. 1605,/ 
12mo. 4. Apolcgia Euphormionis. Lond. 
1610, 12mo, 5. Joannis Barclaii pietas, ſeu 
publicz pro regibus ac principibus, et pri- 
vatæ pro Gullielmo Barclaio parente vin- 
diciæ adverſus Robertum Bellarminum 
in tractatu de poteſtate ſummi pontificis in 
temporalibus. Paris, 1612, 4to. 6. Icon. 
animorum, Lond. 1614, 12mo. 7. Pot» 


matum libri duo. Lond. 1615, 4to. 8. Pa- jections of their oppoſers anſwered 
ræneſis ad ſectorios hujus temporis de vera 


eccleſia, fide, et religione. Rome, 1617, 
T2mo. 9. Argenis. Paris, 1621, 8vo. This 


is the firſt edition of that celebrated work. 
It has ſince gone through a great number of 


editions, and has been trauſlated into moſt 


of the author to be placed before the hook; 
the following diſtich, written by Gro- 
5 , © * N & : 4 ms 


Languages. M. de Piereſc, who had the 
care of the firſt edition, cauſed the effigies 


upon good ground, judged to be writ b 


is examined, and the difin 


[u See his ceſtimony concerning his 
father, at the end of his Works. 

[Te] The title runs thus: Truth 
cleared of calumnies, wherein a book in- 


titled, A dialogue between a Quaker and « 


frable Chriſtian (printed at Aberdeen, 


William Mitchel, a preacher near by it, e 
at leaſt that he had the Thief hand in it), 
| | vity of the 
author in his repreſenting the Quakers is 

diſcovered ; here is alſo their cale truly 
ſtated, cleared, demonſtrated; aud the ob 


ing to truth, ſcripture, and right reaſon 5 


to which are ſubjoined queries to the in- 


habitants of Aberdeen, which might (as fac 
as the title tells us) alſo be of uſe to ſuch 
as are of the ſame.mind with. them elſe- 
where in the nation,” The preface to this 
performance is dated from the / author's 


1670. 


houſe at Ury, the 19th of the ſecond month, | 
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BARCLAY: 81 


been commanded by God to paſs through the ſtreets of Aber« 
deen in ſackcloth and aſhes, and to preach the neceſlity of faith 
and repentance to the inhabſtants; he accordingly performed 
it, being, as he declared, in the greateſt agonies, of mind till 
he had fulfilled this command [DJ. In 1675, he publiſhed a a 
regular and ſyſtematical diſcourſe; explaining the tenets of the 

uakers; which was univerſally well received [t]. Many of 

ole who oppoſed the religion of the quakers, having endea- 
voured to confound them with another ſect called the ranters, 
our author, in order to ſhew the difference betwixt thoſe of 
his perſuaſion and this other ſect, wtote a very ſenſible and 
inſtructive work [x]. In 1676, his famous Apology for the 
Quakers was publiſhed in latin at Amſterdam, 4to: His Theſes 
theologicæ, which are the foundation of this work, had been 
publiſhed ſome time before. He tranſlated his Apology into 
engliſh, and publiſhed it in 1678 [G]. This work is addreſſed 
to Charles II. and the manner in which he expreſſes himſelf to 
his majeſty is very remarkable. Amongſt many other extraor- 
dinary paſſages, we meet with the following: © There is no king 
in the world, who can ſo experimentally teſtify of God's provi- 
dence and goodneſs; neither is there any who rules ſo many free 
people, ſo many true chriſtians z which thing renders thy go- 
vernment more honourable, thyſelf more conſiderable, than the 
acceſhon of many nations filled with flaviſh and ſuperſtitious 


* # 5 vas K 5 


ſouls. Thou haſt taſted of proſperity and adverſity; thou 


8 See his Works, p. tog, 106. 

k] The title thereof is as follows: 
A catechiſm and conſeſſion of faith, ap- 
proved of and agreed unto by the general 
aſſembly of the patriarchs, prophets, and 
apoſtles, Chriſt himſelf chief ſpeaker in 
and among them; which containeth a true 


and faithful account of the principles and 


doctrines which are moſt ſurely believed 


by the churches of Chriſt in Great Britain 


and Ireland; who are reproachfully called 
by the name of Quakers, yet are found in 


true faith with the primitive church and 


ſaints, as is moſt elearly demonſtrated by 
ſome plain ſcripture teſtimonies (without 
conſequences and commentaries) which are 
here collected and inſerted by way of an- 
ſwer to a few weighty, yet eaſy and fami- 
liar queſtions, fitted as well for the wiſeſt 
and largeſt, as for the weakeſt and loweſt 
capacities z to which is added an expoſtu- 
lation, with an appeal to all other pros 
ſeſſors, by R. B. a ſervant of the church of 
Chriſt. 5 | | | 
Ley Thin work is intituled, The Anar- 
thy of the Ranters and other libertines, the 
hierarchy of the romaniſts, and other pre- 
tended churches, equally refuſed and re- 


futed, in a twofold apology for the church 
and people of God, called in derifion 
Quakers; wherein they are vindicated from 
thoſe who accuſe them of diſorder and con- 
fuſion on the one hand, and from ſuch as 
calumaiate them with tyranny and impo- 
fition on the other; ſhewing, that as the 
true and pure principles of the goſpel are 
reſtored by their teſtimony, ſo is alſo the 
ancient apoſtolic order of the church of 
Chriſt re-ettabliſhed among them, and ſet- 


tled upon its right bafis and foundation. 


[6] The title in the engliſh edition 
runs thus: An apology for the true chriſa 
tian divinity as the ſame is held forth and 
preached by the people called in ſcorn 
Quakers ; being a full explanation and vin- 
dication for their principles and doctt ines; 
by many arguments deduced from ſcripture 
and right reaſon, and the teſtimonies o 
ſamous authors both ancient and modern, 
with a full anſwer to the ſtrongeſt ob- 
jections uſually made againſt them; pre- 
ſented to the king: written and publiſhed 
in latin for the information of ſtrangers, by 
Robert Barclay; and now put iato our 
own language for the benefit of his coun- 
trymen, = | 


knoweſt 
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preſſed, thog haſt reaſon to know how hateful the oppreſſor is 
oth to God and man: if, after all thoſe-warnings and adver- 
tiſements, thou doſt not turn unto the Lord with all thy heart, 
but forget him who remembered thee in thy diſtreſs, and give up 
thyſelf to follow luft and vanity, ſurely, great will be hy con- 
demnation.“ Theſe pieces of his, though they greatly raiſed 
his reputation amongſt perſons of ſenſe” and learning, yet my 
brought him into various difputes, and one particularly wi 
ſome conſiderable members of the univerſity of Aberdeen; an 
account of which was afterwards publiſhed [H]. In 1677, he 
wrote a large treatiſe on univerſal love [1]. Nor were his ta- 
lents entirely confined to this abſtracted kind of writing, as ap- 
25 from his letter to the public miniſters of Nimeguen [K. 
n 1679, a treatiſe of his was publiſhed in anſwer to John 
Brown : he wrote alſo the ſame year a vindication of his Anar- 
chy of the Rantere. His laſt tract was publiſhed in 1686, and 
intituled, The poſſibility and neeeſſity of the inward and im- 
mediate revelation of the ſpirit of God: towards the foundation 
and ground of true faith, proved in a letter written in latin to a 
perſon of quality in Holland, and now alſo put into engliſh? He 
did great ſervice to his ſect by his writings over all Europe. He 
travelled alſo with the famous Mr. Penn through the greateſt 
part of England, Holland, and Germany, and was every where 


received with great reſpect. When he returned to his native 


lx] It was printed under the 3 foundation, being a ſerious enquiry how far 
tne 


title: A true and faithful account o charity may and ought to extend towards 
molt material paſſages of a diſpute between perſons of different judgments in matters 


ſome ſtudents of divinity ( ſo called) ot the of religion; and whoſe principles, amongtt - 


univerſity of Aberdeen, and the people the ſeveral ſects of chriſtians, do moſt na- 
called quakers, held in Aberdeen in Scot- turally lead to that due moderation re- 
land, in Alexander Harper his cloſe {or quired ; writ in the ſpirit of love and 
yard) before ſome hundred of witneſſes, meckneſs, for the removing of ftumbling- 
upon the 14th day of the ſecond month, blocks out of the way of the fimple, by a 
called April, 1675, there being John Leſly, lover of the ſouls of all men, R. B, 
Alexander Sherteff, and Paul Gellie'maſ- ' [x] The congreſs at Nimeguen began in 
ter of arts, opponents; and defendants upon 1675; The plenipotentiaries appointed by 
the quakers* part, Robert Barclay and king Charles were fir William Temple and 
George Keith: preſes for moderating the fir Leoline Jenkins all the ambaſſadors 
meeting, choſen by them, Andrew Thomp- preſent were looked upon as the ableſt 
fon advocate; and by the quakers, Alex ftateſmen of their age: to them Mr. Bar- 
ander Skein, ſome time a magiſtrate of the clay addreſſes his epiſtle in theſe words: 
city: publiſhed for preventing miſieports . To the ambaſſadors and deputies of the 
by Alexander Skein, John Skein, Alexan- chriftian princes and ſtates met at Nime- 
der Harper, Thomas Merſer, and john zuen, to conſult the peace of chriſtendom, 
Cov/ ie; to which is added, Robert Barclays R. B. a ſervant of Jeſus Chriſt, and hearty 
offer to the preachers of Aberdeen, renewed well wither to the chriſtian world, wiſhes 
and reinforced. © Increaſe of grace and peace, and the fpiris 
i] This treatiſe was written in the be- of ſound judgment, withhoren inclined and 
-ginning of 1677, and publiſhed ſoon after, willing to receive and obey the counſel of 
under the following title: Vniverſal love Gd. 
conſidered and eſtabliſhed upon it right © | 
1. | THEE & 


Ll 


| knoweſt what it is to be baniſhed thy native country, to be overs 
ruled as well as to rule and ſit upon the throne 3 and being op- 


| 
1 
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See ſpent the mme his life i in a eier dd rech 
manner. He died at his own houſe: at Ury, on the 3d of October 
1690; in the 42d year of his age. * 

- BARD, the ſurname of an authcr bet proper eopellicive 
was Mohammed ben Lezid. He wrote on the Aarab al koran, 
i. e. on the pronunciation of the vowels of the text of the koran. 


This author bears TE title of Nahui, which e 0 80 


marian. a 
BA &DESANES, a native of Edefſa; 2 city in Syria; fi in the 
country of Meſopotamia. He is held up to us as a man of very 
acute genius, and acquired a ſhining reputation by his numerous 
writings. He firſt followed the doctrine of Valentine, and af- 
terwards retracted from it. Hey gave riſe to a conſiderable ſect 
known in the eccleſiaſtical world b the name of ti Bardeſa- 
niſts. Floariſhed, according to 'Dufreſnoy, A. D. 165; i accord- 


ing to Fillemont, 172; and according to chard, 173. 


BARDHADI, or BANZZA DI, ſurname of Mohamed, iber 
of a commentary on the book of Aigi intituled Adab, which i is 
a moral treatiſe. * 


 BARDIN (Peres), born at Rouen, 1 Weser ö the frewels 


| academy, was drowned in 1637, in endeavouring to ſave M. 


d'Humicres, his pupil. Chapelain, in an epitaph made by order 
of the academy, fays, that 7he virtues were drowned with Bim. 
Let us hope that this account is rather premature. Bardin left 
behind him ſeveral works, written in a negligent and even flo- 
venly ſtyle. The principal of them are, 1. Le Grand Cham- 
bellan de France, gt) . | folio.” 2. Penſẽes morales ſur PEc- 
clẽſiaſte, 1629, 8v0. 3. Le Lyese, ou De Thonnẽte- homme, 
2 vols. 8. ENS 

BARETPTI 919 was born at Turin CI] about the year 
1716 {M . His father was an architect under don Philip Invara, 
the famous Sicilian, who left many ſpecimens of his abilities in 
and about Turin [x] From this bee I he appears to have re- 
ceived a good education, and had ſome little property left him, 
which he tells us himſelf he gamed away at faro; by which 
means he was forced to have recourſe to his wits, and thus 
turned author in ſpite of his teeth, as he phraſes it, to keep them 
going oJ. To the early part of his life we are ſtrangers, ex- 
cept that we learn, from himſelf, that he had been employed two 
years at Cuneo aiſting at the fortifications there, but left the 
place a few days before the ſiege of it by the combined powers 
of France an 04 Spain commenced e]. This happened in the 
year 1744 What became of bim after this N we are not 

1 
4 Aufwer to 8 i, s. 123. pa miei oat u. Lan. 
In che year 1786 he ſpeaks of him- [0] Tolongron, p- 2021-7555 - 
r renty. To- {#] Travels, vol. li. p. 161. 
F. 
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informed, except that in 1748 he was at Venice a teacher of 


italian to engliſh gentlemen. From circumſtances ſcattered 

through his works, we can collect that he had travelled much; 
had experienced ſome. viciſſitudes of fortune; had encountered 
ſeveral difficulties; and at length, with little money in his poc- 


ket, with a very imperfect Sno wedge of the engliſh tongue, and 
without any recommendations, he be 
Ine to reſide (with a ſhort interval 
2. . EL, a N 
A facility to acquire languages he poſſeſſed in a very extraor- 
dinary degree, and his perteverance was not inferior to his na- 
tural genins. With theſe advantages he ſoon overcame thoſe 
difficulties which ſtand in the way. of a foreigner on his arrival 
in England. In a ſhort time he was ſufficiently maſter of the 
engliſh language to be enabled to write in it; and in 1753 pub- 
liſhed, what we apprehend to have been his firſt performance, 
a defence of the poetry of his native country againſt the 
cenſures of Voltaire, who had treated it with too great con- 
tempt. About the ſame time. accident brought him acquainted 
with a perſon who was the means of introducing him to the no- 
tice of Dr. Johnſon, who to the end of his life regarded him 
with great eſteem. The origin of this intimacy has been fre- 
quently mentioned by Mr. Baretti to have happened in the fol- 
lowing manner: Mrs. Lennox, the authoreſs of * The Female 
Quixote,” having an intention to publiſh a tranſlation of the 
novels from whence Shakeſpeare had taken ſome of his plays, 
wiſhed to acquire a ſufficient knowledge of the italian langua 
to enable her to execute the work with ſome degree of credit. 
To accompliſh this point Mr. Lennox, her huſband, went to the 
Orange coffee houſe to learn whether any foreigner was defirous 


of improving himſelf in the eng language, and by that means 


e ſhould communicate. Mr, Ba- 


receive the ſame advantage as 
retti happened to be preſent when the enquiry was made, and 
eagerly accepted the offer. After ſome time he was introduced 
to Dr. Johnſon. An intimacy commenced between them, which 
5 to have continued until nearly the end of Dr. Johnſon's 
life. Y *** * 
From the time of Mr. Baretti's arrival in England he ſubſiſted 
by teaching the italian language, and by his writings. Through 
the means of Dr. Johnſon he was introduced to the family of 
Mr. Thrale, in which he paſſed much of his time; and his em- 
ployment of teacher, added to fome agreeable and fome uſeful 
qualities, gave him acceſs to the houſes of other perſons of diſ- 
tinction. As he poſſeſſed nothing but what his induſtry enabled 
him to obtain, he was under the neceſſity of exerting himſelf, 
and his efforts were not unſucceſsful. What his LAS. 
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nt his courſe towards Eng- 
land, where he arrived in the year oy and where he con- 


during the reſt of his 
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cured him his ceconomy rendered ſufficient ; and he was never 


charged with meanneſs or ſervility, By his writings he cer- - 


tainly procured both money and reputation, though he appears 
to have ſet but little value on his literary performances. Very. 
late in life he ſaid, * Whatever I have written in the wor 
of my life was all done out of necellity rather than choice.“ 


Again: * As want was iticeffantly puſhing and puſhing at my 


back, whatever I ſcribbled was always done in a moſt con- 
founded hurry ; and it is a miracle greater, I think, than St. An- 
thony ever performed, how I came to get bread and cheeſe, and' 
now and then a beef-ſteak, by my ill-chopt performances. Con- 
ſcious of the numberleſs and ſupreme faults and imperfeQions' 


of all my poor doings that way, | wiſh now, and to my ſorrow'. 
I wiſh it in vain, that every page I have ſent to the preſs in Italy 


or in England were at the bottom of the ſea.” —® After this de- 
claration, drawn from the very core of my heart, I give you moſt 
ample leave to maſſacre all my literary offspring [@ ].” Sn: 

Mr. Baretti, it is ſaid, received his firſt encouragement to come 


to England from lord Charlemont, to whom he became known 
in Italy, and to whom he afterwards dedicated his Account of 


the manners and cuſtoms of his native country. © Upon your 
arrival in Italy ſeveral years ago,” he ſays, addreſſing himſelf to 
this nobleman, a lucky chance brought me within the ſphere 
of your notice; and from that fortunate moment a friendſhip 


began on your lordſhip's ſide, that has never ſuffered any abate- 


ment; and an attachment on mine, which will never ceaſe as 
long as I have life.” During his ſtay in London, he met with 


much kindneſs from its inhabitants. To moſt of the firſt 
; perſons both for rank and literature he procured himſelf: to be 


introduced, with many he lived on terms of friendſhip, and with 
ſome he was permitted to make a part of their family during 
their ſeaſons of retirement. At * Fo he reſolved on his return 


to Italy, and accordingly left London on the 13th of Auguſt _ 


1760. In his firſt letter to his brothers, he thus ſpeaks of the 


kingdom he was about to leave.“ Now therefore, England, 
farewell ! I quit thee with leſs regret, becauſe I am returning to 
my native country, after a very long abſence, conſidering the 
ſhortneſs of life. Vet I cannot leave thee without tears. May” 


WW and proſper thee, thou illuſtrious mother of polite 
men and virtuous women ! Thou great mart of literature! thou 


nurſery of invincible ſoldiers, of bold navigators and ingenious ._. 


artiſts, farewell, farewell! I have now forgotten all the croſſes 


and anxieties 1 have undergone in or regions for the * ok 
hoſe 


many amongſt 


ten years; but never will I forget t y ſons 
who have aſſiſted me in my wants, encouraged me in my diffi- 
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culties, comforted me in my adverſities, and imparted to me the 
light of their knowledge in the dark and intricate mazes of life? 
Farewell, imperial England, farewell, farewell“ 
His journey home was taken through N and Spain. 
Previous to his ſetting out, he was recommended by Dr. Johnſon 
to write a daily account of the events that might happen, and 
with all poſſible minuteneſs, and by him were pointed out the 
topics which would moſt intereſt and moſt delight in a future 
publication. To thoſe who have read the narrative which he 
afterwards gave the world, it will be unneceſſary to applaud Dr. 
Johnſon's ſuggeſtion. It muſt be admitted to be one of the moſt 
entertaining journals which the public had then received, con- 
taining a deſcription of places then little known, and placing the 
character of the writer (as far as any dependence can be had on 
an author's character, as drawn from bis writings) in a very 
amiable point of view. During the progreſs of his tour, good 
ſenſe and good humour, a playfulneſs not inconſiſtent with 
youth, nor yet unworthy of age, ſeem always to have attended 
ay. He arrived at Genoa on the 18th of November. 

- He had been ſettled but a ſhort time in Italy, before he pro- 
jected a periodical paper which was publiſhed in Venice under 
the title of Fruſta Literaria, written in the name and character 
of an old, ill-natured, and ferocious ſoldier, who was ſuppoſed to 
have quitted his native country when ſcarcely fiſteen years old, 
and to have returned home no leſs than fifty years after his de- 
parture. In this the ſatire was very pointed and ſevere, and the 

ublication had great ſucceſs. One who appears to have known 
Ti aſſerts, that it brought him in a conſiderable profit, but 
raiſed ſuch a flame in Venice, as to make his ſay in that country 
at Jeaſt diſagreeable if not dangerous. After fix years abſence 
he returned to England, and almoſt immediately dipped his pen 
in 2 controverſy with Mr. Sharp, who had juſt then publiſhed 
. © Letters from Italy, defcribing the cuſtoms and manners of 
that country in the years 1765 and 1766.“ Mr. Sharp's repre- 
ſentation was certainly extravagant, and perhaps taken on too 
ſlight grounds. It excited Mr, Baretti's reſentment, and it is 
well known that he ſeldom: expreſſed himſelf in gentle terms 
when he felt himſelf entitled to ſhew his anger. 
To Mr. Baretti's Defence of his country Mr. Sharp publiſhed 
a reply, and from the writings of his opponent endeayoured to 
| Juſtify the fidelity of his repreſentation. This produced a re- 
Joinder from Mr. Baretti, which concluded the controverſy. If 
the picture drawn by Mr. Sharp was extravagant in fome parti- 
culars, it certainly did not ariſe from a deſign to miſrepreſent. 
Ill health, which prevented him from viewing the ſcenes he de- 
ſcribed, and ſome miſrepreſentation from intereſted people, ſeem 
to have contributed to Jo miſtakes into which he was led in his 
| | | © | account 
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BARETTI » 
| | e of this conſe- 
quence z it deſtroyed the reputation of Mr. Sharp's work, which 
fince that time has been totally negleQed. Pref 
After Mr. Baretti's return to England he made ſeveral ex- 


curſions abroad. He particularly attended Dr. Johnſon and the 


Thrale family to Paris; and in February 1769 he made a ſe- 
cond tour through part of Spain IR], from whence he had but 
juſt returned, when an accident happened which hazarded his life 
at the time, and probably diminiſhed, in the event, ſome of the eſti- 
mation in which, until then, he had been held amongſt his friends. 
On the 6th of October, returning from the Orange coffee-houſe 
between ſix and ſeven o'clock, and going haſtily up the Hay- 
market, he was accoſted by a woman, who behaving with great 
indecency, he was provoked to give her a blow on 1 (as 
he declared) accompanied with ſome angry words. This occa- 
ſioned a retort from her, in which ſeveral opprobrious terms were 
uſed towards him; and three men, who appeared to be con- 


nected with the woman, immediately interfering, and endea- 
vouring to puſh him from the pavement, with a view to throw 
him into a puddle, in order-to trample on him, he was alarmed 


for his ſafety, and raſhly ſtruck one of them with a knife. He 
was then purſued by them all, and another of them collaring 
him, he again ſtruck the affailant, Evan Morgan, with his knife 
ſeveral times, and gave him ſome wounds, of which he died in 
the Middleſex hoſpital the next day. Mr. Baretti was immedi- 
ately taken into cuſtody, and at the enſuing ſeſſions tried at the 


Old Bailey. He refuſed to accept the privilege of having a jury 


of half foreigners. The evidence againſt him were the woman, 
the two men, the conſtable, a patient in Middleſex hoſpital, and 


the ſurgeon. When called upon for his defence, he read a pa- 
per which contained a narrative of the unfortunate tranſaction, 


with the reaſons which obliged him to act with ſo much violence. 
„This, my lord, and gentlemen of the jury,” he concluded, © is 
the beſt account I can give of my unfortunate accident; for what 


is done in two or three minutes, in fear and terror, is not to be 


minutely deſcribed, and the court and jury are to judge. I hope 
your lordſhip, and every perſon preſent, will think that a man of 
my age, character, and way of life, would not ſpontaneouſly quit 
my pen to engage in an outrageous tumult. I hope it will eaſily 
be conceived, that a man almoſt blind could not but be ſeized 
with terror on ſuch a ſudden attack as this. I hope it will be 
ſeen, that my knife was neither a weapon of offence or defence : 
I wear it to carve fruit and ſweet-meats, and not to kill my fel- 
low-creatures. It is a general cuſtom in France not to put 
knives upon the table, ſo that even ladies wear them in their 
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pockets for general uſe. I have continued to wear it after mn 
return, becauſe I have found it occaſionally convenient. Little 


did I think ſuch an event would ever have happened: let this 


trial turn out as favourable as my innocence may deſerve, ſtill | 
my regret will endure as long as life ſhall laſt. A man who hag 
lived full fifty years, and ſpent moſt of that time in a ſtudious 


manner, I hope, will not be ſuppoſed to haye voluntarily engaged 
in ſo deſperate an affair. I beg leave, my lord and gentlemen, 
to add one thing more. Equally confident of my own inno- 


cence, and engliſh diſcernment to trace aut truth, I reſolved 


to wave the privilege granted to foreigners by the laws of this 
kingdom: nor was my motive a compliment to this nation; my 
motive was my life and honour; that it ſhauld not be thought I re- 
ceived undeſerved favour from a jury, part my own countrymen. 
I choſe to be tried by a jury of this country; for, if my honour ia 
not ſaved, I cannot much wiſh for the preſervation of my life. 
I will wait for the determination of this awful court with that 


confidence, I hope, which innocence has a right to obtain. So 


God bleſs you all [s].“ | 


In his defence he had the teſtimony of F perſons 5 
two of his friends to the effects of the attack on him; of an acci. 


dental paſſenger to the aſſault; of juſtice Kelynge and major 
Alderton to the frequency of ſuch kind of practices on the ſpot 
where he was attacked; of Mr. Beauclerk, fir Joſhua Reynolds, 
Dr. Johnſon, Mr. Fitzherbert, Mr. Burke, Mr. Garrick, Dr. 


Goldſmith, and Dr. Hallifax, to the quietneſs of his general cha- 
racter. Theſe, added to the bad reputation of his proſecutors, 
impreſſed the court much in his favour. He was acquitted - 
of the murder, and of the manſlaughter ; the verdict was ſelf. 


defence. „ 55 . Py 

After this unfortunate tranſaction he again ſat down to his 
ſtudies, and in 1770 publiſhed his Travels, for which, it is ſaid, 
he received 5o00l. He procured the MSS. of the Hiſtory of Friar 


Gerund, which he cauſed to be tranſlated; and he ſuperintended 


a magnificent edition of Machiavel's works. For ſome years he. 


was domeſticated at Mr. Thrale's houſe, and lived on terms of 


friendſhip with that _—_ | 


In 1779 he made an e 


Horace, ſet to muſic. This plan was patronized by Dr. Johnſon, 
but met with no ſucceſs. On the eſtabliſhment of the Royal 


Iss It is ſuppoſed Mr, Baretti was af. gentle men. 4 The public,” mid Baretti 


ſiſted in drawing up his defence by Dr, yauntingly, ** knew I had a mind; it be- 


Johnſon and Mr. Murphy. We have heard eame neceſſary I ſhould exert myſelf ſor 


it ſaid, that a ſhort time after the trial he my reputation, and therefore I drew up 


hrale 's table, in the hearing of both ĩheſe trial 


* 


3 it however as his own, at Mr. y NN late the night pre ceding my. 
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Academy he was appointed foreign ſecretary; a poſt of more ho. 
nour than profit. He was, however, more ſucceſsful in the ap- 
plication of one of his friends for a penſion, during lord North's 


miniſtration. He obtained the ſum of fourſcore pounds a year 


rom government, which, though inſufficient for independence, 


relieved him from the apprehenſions of want. It ought to bs 
mentioned to the honour ef one of his pupils, Mrs. Middleton, 
that he received from her a preſent which opportunely relieved _ 


him from ſome difficulties. | 


With the indolence which ſometimes accompanies old age, he 1 


became negligent, inattentive to the ſtate of his finances, ſpe 


the principal of his 5ool. and, at the concluſion of his life, 


felt himſelf ſcarce out of the gripe of 0 His penſion, from” 5 
0 ell known, was in ar- 
rear, and he had received from the bookſellers, by whom he was 


circumſtances of public embarraſſment w 


employed to reviſe his Dictionary, as much money as they con- 
ceived he was entitled to expect, conſidering the ſtate the work 
was then in. An application. to them for an immediate ſupply. 
had not met with a ready acquieſcence, and the vexation occa-+- 
toned by his diſappointment is ſuppoſed to have had an ill effect 


on his health. A fit of the gout enſued, which he at firſt ne- 
glected, and apprehended himſelf to be in no danger until the. - 
middle of the day preceding his death, when he conſented that 


the vultures, as he called the medical people, might be called in. 


He acknowledged his obligations to Dr. Blane who attended 
him, and by whoſe means he would probably have been reſtored _ 


to health, if he had continued to follow his preſcriptions, as he 
had before much recovered under his management, until he re- 


N lapſed in conſequence of drinking cold water. Ice and cold 


water had alone been uſed by him as medicine for a giddineſa 
in his head. | 25 | 


dicial, he feared, to many young perſons who had heard his opi- 


nions, and who might be induced by them to negle& medical 


aſſiſtance. On the morning of his death he ſaid, that he had 


aften dreaded that day, and expected it would be a very mein II 


choly one. On his barber's calling to ſhave him, he defired he 


would come the next day, when he ſhould be better able to un- 
He took leave about four o'clock, with _ 


dergo the operation. He 
the greateſt cheerfulneſs, calmneſs, and compoſure, of Dr. Vin- 
cent, Mr. Milbanke, Mr. Turner, and Mrs. Collins, and expreſſed 
an earneſt wiſh to ſee Mr. Cator. On their leaving the room 
he defired the door to be ſhut, that he might not be diſturbed by 


the women, who would perhaps be frightened at ſeeing him die. 
e expired about a quarier befars eight, on Mer 5, 1789, withs == 
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. He expreſſed his concern at the contempt with a Rk had - 
been accuſtomed to ſpeak of the faculty, as it might be preju=. 


. —— 


John Milbanke, eſq. Mr. Wilton, and Mr. Richards. 
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9 _ WARELED 
He preſerve his faculties to the laſt moment. 
+ He was buried on the gth of May in the new wh vs eee 
Marybone, followed by Dr. Vincent, fir William Chambers, 


The perſon of Baretti,” ſays one who appears to have known 
him, was athletic, his countenance by no means attractive, his 
manners apparently rough, but not unſocial ; his eye, when he 
was inclined to pleaſe or be pleaſed, when he was converſing 
with young people, and eſpecially young women, cheerful and 
engaging : he was fond of converſing with them, and his con- 
verſation almoſt conſtantly turned upon ſubjects of inſtruction: 
he had theart of drawing them into correſpondence, and wiſhed 
by theſe means to give them the power of expreſſion and facility 


of language, while he himſelf conveyed to them leſſons on the 


conduct of life; id the beſt anſwer that can be given to all 
thoſe accounts which have repreſented him as a man of a brutal 
and ferocious temper, is the attachment which many of his 
young friends felt while he was living, and preſerve to his me- 
mory now he is no more. He was not impatient of contra- 
diction, unleſs where contempt was implied; but alive in every 
feeling where he thought himſelf traduced, or his conduct im- 
peached. In his general intercourſe with the world he was fo- 
cial, eaſy, and converſible ; his talents were neither great nor 
ſplendid ; but his knowledge of mankind was extenſive, and his 
_ acquaintance with books in all modern languages which are va- 
Iuable, except the german, was univerſal : his conduct in every 
family, where he became an inmate, was correct and irreproach- 
able; neither prying, nor inquiſitive, nor intermeddling, but 
affable to the inferiors, and conciliatory between the principals : 
in others which he viſited only, he was neither intruſive nor un- 
welcome; ever ready to accept an invitation when it was cor- 
dial, and never ſeeking it where it was cold and affected. In 
point of morals he was irreproachable ; with regard to faith, he 
was rather without religion than irreligious : the fact was, poſſi- 
bly, that he had been diſguſted with the religion of Italy before 
he left it, and was too old when he came to England to take an 
attachment to the purer doctrines of the proteſtant church : but 
his ſcepticiſm was never offenſive to thoſe who had ſettled princi- 
ples, never held out or defended in company, never propoſed to 
miſlead or corrupt the minds of young people. He ridiculed the 
| Jibertine publications of Voltaire, and the reveries of Rouſſeau ; 
he deteſted the philoſophy of the French pour les femmes de cham- 
bre, and though too much a philoſopher (in his own opinion) to 
ſubſcribe to any church, he was a friend to church eſtabliſhments. 
II this was the leaſt favourable part of his character, the beſt 5 


ent gt 
| his integrity, which was, in every period of his diſtreſſes, conſtant 


and unimpeached. His ar, wore rg every claim was conſpi- 
cuous; his wants he neyer made known but in the laſt extre- 
mity z and his laſt illneſs, if it was cauſed by vexation, would 
doubtleſs have been prevented by the intervention of many 
friends who were ready to ſupply him, if his own ſcruples, 
ſtrengthened by the hopes of receiving his due from day to day, 
had not indueed him to conceal his immediate diſtreſs till it was 
too late to aſſiſt him.. „„ e 

To this character, which we believe to be juſt, we ſhall add, 
that he was charitable in the extreme; and, like Goldſmith, 
would divide the laſt ſhilling he poſſeſſed with a friend in diſ- 
treſs. He alſo kept ſmall money of various kinds in a pocket 
by itſelf to relieve diſtreſs. He was improvident enough to be 
always anticipating his income, and ſpent a good deal of it in 
poſt-chaiſe hire in travelling e the OY: He was no 
dealer in compliment. Avoiding the practice of it himſelf, he 
would not knowingly permit it to be uſed towards him. He 
would not receive money from any one, and actually refuſed 61. 
from his brother at a time when he was in want, though he ac- 
cepted from him ſome wine and macaroni. Immediately after 
his death his legal repreſentatives (for no other perſons could be 
authoriſed to interfere in ſo extraordinary a manner) either as 
executors or adminiſtrators burnt every letter in his poſſeſſion 
without inſpection; an inſtance of gothic precipitation which. 
ignorance itſelf would bluſh to avow, and which, with the papers 
of a man of letters, may be attended with very miſchievous con- 
ſequences. We hope the practice is not frequent. Among 
theſe letters were ſeveral from Dr. Johnſon, which Mr. Baretti 
a few weeks only before his death had promiſed to make 
known to the public; and from the value of thoſe that have al- 
ready been publiſhed, the world may form ſome judgment of 
their loſs. 5 Z 

A liſt of Mr. Baretti's works is ſubjoined in a note Tl. 


[7] t. A Diſſertation upon the italian 
poetry; in which are interſperſed, ſome 
remarks on Mr. Voltaire's Eſſay on the 
epic poets, 80. 1753. Hor 

2. An Introduction to the italian lan- 
guage ; containing ſpecimens both of pruſe 
and verſe, Selected from Franciſco Redi, 


Galileo Galilei, &c. &c. Kc. With a li- 


teral tranſlation and grammatical notes, ſor 
the uſe of thoſe” Who being already ac- 
quainted with grammar attempt to learn it 
without a maſter. 8vo. 1755. 3 
3. The Italian Library; containing an 
account of the lives and works of the 
valuable authors of Italy; with a preface, 


exhibiting the change of the tuſcan lan- 
guage from the barbarous ages to the pre- 
ent time. Evo. 1757 | _ 
4. A Dictionary of the engliſh and ita- 
lian languages; improved and augmented 
with above ten thouſand words omitted in 
the laſt edition of Altieri. To which is 
added, an italian and engliſh grammar. 
2 vols. 4to. 1760. . 
5. A Grammar of the italian language : 


with a copious praxis of moral ſentences. 


To which is added, an engliſh grammar for 
the uſe of the italians. 8vo. 1762 | 
6. The Fruſta Literaria, . publiſhed in 


Italy in 1763, 1764, and 1765. 


garet's, 


— 


friar Gerund. 4ta. 1771. 


BARE ZI, the ſurname of Ibrahim ben Abdalrahim ben HI 
batallah, native of the city of Hama, died in the year 738 of the 

hegira. He is author of a book intituled, Aſſas fi marefat, &c. 
It is a diſcourſe on thoſe words that ſo frequently occur in the 
| It is to God that men ſhall re- 
turn. He alſo.compoſed a commentary on the ſermons of ben 
poem of Mohammed ben Al Barezi, 
intituled, Bediah; which is a ſort of parody of the famous poem 
that bears the name of Bordah, made to the praiſe of Mo- 


koran : Elaihi alnas iargiauna. 


Nobatah. We have alſo a 


bammed: j 


BARGRAVE (Isa Ac), was a man of good natural parts, 
which were much ſtrengthened and poliſhed by ſtudy, converſe, 
and travel. He was a fellow collegiate with R 

Clare hall in Cambridge, and performed the part o 
comedy of Ignoramus,” when it was acted before James I. 
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During his ſtay at Venice he was honoured with the friendſhip 
of father Paul, who told him that he believed the doctrine and 
diſcipline of the church of England to be the moſt primitive of 
any in the world. He was a true friend and zealous defender of 


our civil and religious liberties, and incurred the diſpleaſure of 


James af renew a ſermon, when he was miniſter of St, Mar- 


7. An Account of the manners and euſ- 


toms of Italy; with obſervations on the 
miſtakes of ſome travellers with regard to 
that country. 2 vols. 8vo. 1768. 


8. An Appendix in anſwer to Mr. Sharp's 


Reply. vo. 176 


9. A Journey bes London to Genoa, | 


gh England, Portugal, Spain, and 
rance. 4 vols. 8vo. 1770. 

10. Propoſals for printing the Life of 
his was for 
printing the original ſpaniſh. The ſcheme 
was abortive ; but a tranſlation by Dr. War- 
ner was printed in 2 vols. 8vo. 


11. An Introduction to the moſt uſeful 
european languages; conſiſting of ſelect 
| paſſage from the moſt celebrated engliſh, 


ench, italian, and ſpaniſh authors; with 
tranſlations as cloſe as poſſible, ſo diſpoſed 


in e for as to give in one view the man - 
expreſſing the ſame ſentence in each. 


ner © 
language 8vo. 1772. - 3 
12. Tutte l'opere di Machiavelli, 3 vols. 


$9. 17a ; vim 4 preface, aud ſeveral 


— 


eſtminſter, againſt popery, corruption, and evil coun- 
ellors. In the time of the civil war he adhered to the king from 
principle and affection, having been chaplain to him before and 
after his acceſſion to the throne. He was firſt canon and then 
admitted dean of Canterbury 14th Oct. 1625. He with his fa- 
mily, particularly his wife and fiſter, met with cruel treatment 
from that ungrateful ruſſian colonel Sandys, whom he had by his 


T 


pieces omitted in former editions, 7%. 


13. Eaſy Phraſeology for the uſe of young 


ladies who intend to learn the colloquial 
part of the italian language. 8vo. 1776. 

14. Diſcours ſur Shakeſpeare et ſur 
Monſ. de Voltaire. $yo: 1997, 

15. Scelta di Lettere familiari; or, a 
ſelection of familiar letters, for the uſe of 
ſtudents in the italian tougue. 2 vols. t amo. 
„ „ 

16. Carmen Seculare of Horace, as per · 
formed at Free Maſons Hall. 4to. 1779. 


17. Guide through the Royal Academy. 


gto. 1781, 


18. Diſſertscion Epiſtolar acerea una 
Obras de la Real Academia Eſpanola ſu 
auctor Joſeph Baretti, ſecretario 2 la cor- 


reſpondencia eſtrangera de la Real Aca- 
demia Britannica di pintura eſcultura y ar- 


quitectura. Al ſenor don Juan C . 410. 
19. Tolondron. Speeches to John Bowle, 
about his edition of Don Quixote : together 


with ſome accoynt of ſpauiſh literature, 


eren Mw mem wa we hk 
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intereſt ſaved from the gallows. Sandys was not content with 1 


adding perſonal inſult to ingratitude and e he alſo cauſed 
him to be committed to the Fleet priſon, and abſurdly attempted 
to blacken his character. He died as it ſeems of a broken heart, 


in about three weeks after his commitment, in 1642, and the | 


56th year of his age. 


have written on the book of Ariſtotle, of Interpretation, which 
they call Bari Arminias. BE | om 


BARINI. Ebn Al Barini, an axthos who wreta-on che dend . 
intituled Idhab, which is a commentary on the Introduction or 


8 
2 


Iſagoge 3 B | Tins 7 
- BARKHAM (Dr. Jonx), a learned divine and antiquary, 


born at Exeter about 1572, bred at Oxford, poſſeſſed 2 
of ſeveral preferments, and dying at Bocking in Eſſex, of which 
he was rector and dean, 1642 [U]. Though not a very diſtin- 


guiſhed, he was yet a very accompliſhed man; an exact hiſtorian, 
a good herald, a great antiquary, and had an excellent collection 


of coins and medals, which he gave to archbiſhop Laud, and 
which Laud gave to the univerſity of Oxford. He was concerned 


in ſeveral works, though he never publiſhed his name [x]. The 


hiſtorian Speed, at the concluſion of his work, makes his ac- 


knowledgments for the aſſiſtance he had from Barkham z whom 


he ſtyles « a gentleman compoſed of learning, virtue, and cour- 
teſy.” The reigns of John and Henry II. are reckoned to be 
chiefly of his writing. He had alſo the chief hand in Guillim's 
Diſplay of Heraldry, publiſhed in 1610, folio: nay, ſome have 


fancied that it was entirely his own work; but that, thinking it 
too light a production for the gravity of a divine, he gave it to the 


| herald, under whoſe name it has paſſed ever ſincgce. 
 BAREI, the name of a ſcheik who wrote a treatiſe of geo- 
_ BARL/EUS (Gasrarpus), an excellent latin poet, born at 


Antwerp, 1584, ſtudied eight years at Leyden. - Bertius, the 


ſub-principal of his college, having been appointed principal, re- 


commended Barlzus to be his fucceflor, who was accordingly 
named ſub- principal, and ſome time after made profeſſor of logic 
in the univerſity of Leyden ; but he intereſted himſelf ſo much © 
in the diſputes of the Arminians, that he loft his profeſſorſhip 
as ſoon as the oppoſite party prevailed in the ſynod of Dort. He 


now applied himſelf to phyſie, and in two years took à doctor's 
degree at Caen, but ſcarce ever practiſed. In 1631, the magiſ- 


_ trates of Amſterdam having erected a ſeminary, offered him the 


profeſſorſhip of philoſophy, which he accepted, and diſcharged 


with great honour. He publiſhed ſeveral ſharp controverſiall 
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BARIDAH. Ben Baridah is put in the number of thoſe who 
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pieces againſt the adverſaries of Arminius; and being looked 
ed a 
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upon as a favourer of that ſect, many people mnrmur ainſt 
the magiſtrates of Amſterdam for entertaining ſuch a profeſſor. 


He, was continued however in his profeſſorſhip till his death, 


5 which happened in 1648. We have a volume of orations of his, 


which he pronounced on different occaſions z they are admired 
for their ſtyle and wit; but his poetical compoſitions are what 
chiefly raiſed his reputation. His letters were publiſhed after 
his death in two volumes. His hiſtory or relation of what paſſed 
in Brazil, during the government of count Maurice of Naſſau, 
was publiſhed in 1647. . en e nh 

BARLAUS (LamBerr), profeſſor of greek in the univerſity 
of Leyden. It is faid that he ſpoke that language as fluently as 
his mother-tongue ; a qualification which procured him, from 
the ſtates of the Low Countries, the commiſhon to tranſlate into 
it the Confeſſion of the reformed churches, in conjunction with 
James Revius. He died in 1655. We have of him the Timon 
of Lucian, with uſeful annotations z and a good commentary on 
the 'Theogony of Heſiod. „„ 24624 1 2 
BARLAND (Ap Rad), native of Barland, a village of Zea- 


land, profeſſor of eloquence at Louvain, died in 1542, after hav- 


ing publiſhed ſeveral works. The principal of them are: 1. 
Notes on Terence, on Virgil, on Pliny the younger, on Me- 


nander. 2. An abridgment of Univerſal Hiſtory, from J. C. to 
1532, 8 vo. 1603. 3. The Chronicle of the Dukes of Brabant, 
tranſlated into french, with plates, 1603, folio. 4. De litteratis 
urbis Rome principibys, to. and other piece. 
. BARLOWE (Thouas), a very learned engliſh biſhop, born at 


Langhill in Weſtmoreland, 1607 [Y]. He was educated ar the 


free-ſchool at Appleby, and ſent from thence in 1624 to Queen's 
college Oxford, where he took his degree of maſter of arts in 
1633, and the ſame year was choſen Flow of his college. In 
1635, he was appointed metaphyſic reader in the univerſity ; and 


his lectures being much approved, they were publiſhed for the 


uſe of the ſtudents. When the garriſon of Oxford ſurrendered 


to the parliament in 1646, he ſubmitted to thoſe in power, and 


found means to preſerve his fellowſhip ; yet we find that he 


wrote a very ludicrous account of the parliamentary viſitation [Z]. 
In 1652, he was elected head keeper of the bodleian library La]. 


In 165), he took the degree of bachelor in divinity; and the fame 
year was choſen provoſt of his college. After the reſtoration of 


Charles II. he was choſen one of the commiſſioners for reſtoring 


y] Wood's Athen. Ox. tom. ii. fitors and other bedlamites there, by com- 
Tz] This was an anonymous pamphlet, mand of the earl of Montgomery : printed 
dued Oxford, April 18, 1648, and inti- at Montgomery, heretofore called Oxford.” 
led, ** Pegaſus, or the fly ing horſe from [A] Wood's Athen. Ox. tom. ii. 


the 


d, bringing the proceedings of the vi- 
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the members ejected in 1648. In 1660, he was created doctor 
in divinity, and choſen Margaret profeſſor of divinity; and this 


ſame year he wrote The caſe of a toleration in matters of re- 
ligion, addreſſed to the famous Robert Boyle, eſq.” In 1661, he 
was appointed archdeacon of Oxford. TTT 
As Barlowe was a perſon eminent for his {kill in the civil and 
canon law, he was often applied to in caſes of conſcience about 
marriage n]. lt was upon ſuch an occaſion that, in 1671, he 
wrote Mr. Cottington's caſe of divorce. - Upon the death of Dr: 
W. Fuller biſhop of Lincoln, which happened. April 22, 1675, 
he obtained a grant of that biſhopric, and the 27th of June fol- 
lowing was conſecrated at Ely-houſe chapel. After the popiſh 
plot was diſcovered in Sept. 1678, he publiſhed ſeveral pieces 
againſt the roman catholic religion [e J. He diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf alſo for his zeal againſt popery in the houſe of lords. When 
the examination relating to the plot was going on, a bill was 
brought into the houſe of commons, requiring all members, and 
all ſuch as might come into the king's-court or preſence, to take 
a teſt againſt popery. In'this, 9 was renounced, 
and the worſhip of the virgin Mary and the faints, as practiſed 
in the church of Rome, was declared idolatrous [D]. It paſſed 
in the houſe of commons without any difficulty; but in the houſe 
of lords, Dr. Peter Gunning biſhop of Ely maintained that the 
church of Rome was not idolatrous. He was anſwered by bis 
ſhop Barlowe. Mr. Wood charges him on this occaſion with 
inconſiſtency in his conduct, and tells us, that though he had 
before been a ſeeming friend to the papiſts, he became then a 
bitter enemy to them and the duke of York; but that when the 
duke was proclaimed king, he took all opportunities of expreſſing 


his affection towards him. 


However that be, after the revo- 


lution he was one of thoſe who voted that the king had abdicated 
his kingdoms, and was very keen for excluding from their benes 
 lices thoſe of the clergy who refuſed the ats. 


225 See his Genuine Remains, p. 35 f. 
e] The principal are as follow: 
1. The gun-powder treaſun, with a diſ- 
courſe of the manner of its diſcovery, and 


a perfect relation of the proceedings againſt ' 
thoſe horrid conſpirators : now repriated,. 


with a preface by Thomas lord biſhop of 


Lincola: and, by way of appendix, feveral 


papers or letters of fir Everard Digby, never 
before printed. 1679. 8vo. 2. Brutum 
fulmen, or the bull of pope Pius Sixtus 
coucetaing the damaation, excommuni- 
cation, and depoſition of queen Elizabeth; 


with ſome obſervations and animadverſions 


upon it. 168 f. 4to, 3. A diſcourſe con- 
ceruiog the laws eccleſiaſtical and civil 


made againſt heretic3, by popes, emperors 


and kings, provincial and general councils, 


approved by the church of Rome. 1682, 
4to. 4. Directious to a young divine for 
his ſtudy of divinity and choice of books. 
5. The rights of the biſhops to judge in 
capital caſes in parliament cleared,” &. 
1680. 6. After his deceaſe, fir Peter Pett 


publiſhed, in 1692, Several miſcellaneous 


and. weighty cates of conſcience, learnedly 
and judiciouſly reſolyed: and, in 1693. 
7. Genuine Remains, containing diverſe 
diſcourſes theological, philoſophical, hiſto⸗ 
rical, &c. in letters to ſeveral perſons of 
honour and quality. Both by him, and in 
$yo. / = $55 TS bs. - F 
[o] Burnet's Hiſt, of his own Tiaes, 
o oo et 
e Biſhop | 
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and a declared enemy to the improvemerits made by the Royal 


Society, and to what he called in general the new philoſophy i 


he was likewiſe a rigid calviniſt; and his great attachment to 
Calvin's doctrine engaged him in a-public oppoſition to ſome of 
Mr. Bull's works [E J. He died at Buekden in Huntingdonfhirez 
October 8, 1691, in the 85th year of his age; and was buried 


the 11th of the ſaid month, on the north fide of the chancel be- 


longing to that church. He bequeathed to the bodleian library 
all ſuch books of his own as were not in that noble collection at 
the time of his death; and the remainder he gave to Queen's 
college in Oxford: whereupon the ſociety efeCted, in 1694, a 


noble pile of building, on the weſt fide of their college, to re- 


ceive them. All his manuſcripts, of his own compoſition, he 
left to his two domeſtic chaplains, William Offley and Henry 
Brongham, prebendaries of Lincoln. oe 
- BARLOWE (WILLIAM), fon of William Barlowe bifhop of 
St. David's, born in Pembrokeſhire. In 1560, he was admitted 
at Baliol college Oxford, and four years after took a degree in 
arts [x]. In 1573, having taken orders, he was made pre- 
bendary of Wincheſter. E 1588, he was made — ary 
of Lichfield ; but he quitted it for the place of treaſurer! in 
the ſame church, in 1589. He afterwards became chaplain 
to prince Henry, and at length archdeacon of Saliſbury, 1614. 
He is remarkable for having been the firſt that wrote on the 
nature and properties of the loadſtone, twenty years before Gil- 
bert publiſhed his book on that ſubject. He was the firſt that 

made the inclinatory inſtrument tranſparent, and to be uſed 
hanging, with a Gal on both ſides. Moreover, he ſuſpended it 
in a compaſs box, where, with two ounces weight, it was made 
. fit for uſe at ſea. It was he likewiſe who found out the difference 
between iron and ſteel, and their tempers for magnetical uſes. 
He alſo diſcovered the right way of touching magnetical needles; 
and of piercing and cementing of loadſtones: finally, he was the 
firſt that ſhewed the reaſons why a loadſtone, being ee 
muſt take up ſo great a weight. He wrote ſome treatiſes on theſe 
ſubjects [q]. He died in 1625. M4 ee 
BARNARD (THEODOR E), or BERNAR DI, 4 flative of Am- 
ſterdam, ſtudied under various maſters, particularly Titian. He, 
as Vertue thought, painted the pictures of the kings and bi- 
ſhops in the cathedral of Chicheſter. There is a family fuppoſed 


* 
7 3 


3 Wood's Athen. Ox. | and experiments conce ning the nature and 
6] They are as follow: 1. The na- properties of the loaditone, &c. 1616, Ito. 
vigator*s ſupply, containing many things of 3. A brief diſcovety of the idle naimad- 
principal importance belonging to navi - verſions of Mark Ridley, upon his Mapue- 


5 


kation. 1597, 430. 2. Magnetical adver- tical advertiſement. 1678, gtos - 


his notions, being entirely addicted to the ariſtotehan philoſophy, | 


; 8 Genuine Remains, p. 151, tiſement, or divers pertinent obfervations 
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beruhe pen enen Queen!s college. From thence, journey. 


1648; and on Sept. 20 following, was, by. order of the ſaid vi 


conformed, and was made 5 1 dary of Aſgarby in the church 
e took the degree of B. D. and the 


Spa, Aug. 17, 1683, and was buried in his own churc 
ARNA ). ran 
ſtage; on which he afterwards made ſuch a diſtinguiſhed figure, 
was in the year 1722, when he was choſen one of the repre- 
ſentatives in parliament for the city of London; a truſt which 
he continued to enjoy during the fix ſucceeding parliaments; and 
which he always diſcharged with equal integrity and ability. In 
1725, he received the thanks of the common cquncil, for op- 
poſing. a bill introducing.a change in the method of conducting 
7 po In 1727, he was choſen alder- 
man of Dowgate Ward; and the next year prepared and pre- 
ſented to the commons a bill for the better regulation and go- _ 
vernment of ſeamen in the merchant ſervicſmee. 
In 17 30, the court of Vienna having begun a negotiation in 
England for a loan öf 400, ooo pounds, a bill was propoſed and 
enacted, prohibiting all his majeſty's ſubjects from lending anx 
ſum of money to any foreign prince whatever, without licence 


z 2 


[n] See Aneedotes of Painting, i. 109, Weſtminſter. Lond. 1683, $vo. This was 
2d edit. Grainger. publiſned, as the author pretends, to cot - 

[1] 1. Cenſura Clerior, againſt ſean · rect the errors, ſupply the defeQs, and cone 
dalous mjniſters, not fic to be reſtored to the fute the calumnies of George Vergan,A,M. 
church's living, in pointoſ pru ences piety, rector of Bourton on the Water in.Glouceſ- 
and fame, Lond. 1660, in three ſheets, 40. terſhire, who had publiſhed a life of Dr. 
His name is not prefixed" to this piece. Heylyn. 3. An anſwer to Mr. Hater e 
2. Theologo-hiſtoricus, or the true life of fall. accuſation of Mr. Heylyn. 4. A ca- 


the maſt reverend diyihe and excelleathiſ- techifm for the uſe of his pariſh. 


totian Peter Heylyn,* D. B. ſub- dean of 
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obtained from his majeſty, under his privy ſeal, or ſome greater 
authority. Violent oppoſition was made to this bill, by a/great 
number of members; among whom Mr. John Barnard (for the 
dignity of knighthood he. obtained afterwards by his own merit) 
made no inconſiderable figure. He obſerved, that if the bill 
ſhould paſs in its 88 1 form, it would, in his opinion, open a 
channel for the Dutch to carry on a very luerative branch of 
buſineſs to the prejudice of England: that the bill ought abſo- 
lately to name the emperor as the „ to borrow; 
for cher, otherwiſe, all the other ſtates of Europe would think 
themſelves equally affected by this act, which would give at the 
air as if England was at war with all the world: that he was by 
no means for making the exchequer a court of inquiſition; he 
conceived it to be equally odious and unconſtitutional, that 
ſubjects ſhould be obliged to accuſe themſelves, and thereby in- 
cur the moſt ſevere penalties [x]; he knew, indeed, there were 
ſuch precedents already, but that was ſo much the worſe; prece- 
dents could not alter the nature of things; and he thought the 
liberties of his country of more conſequence than any precedents 


f 


whatever. „ 9 i e 
In the debate upon the famous exciſe ſcheme, projected by 
ſir Robert Walpole in 1733, ſir John ſnewed himſelf not more 
zealous for the trade of his country, than for the honour of thoſe 
by whom it was principally conducted. While this affair was 
depending in parliament, the merchants of London, having been 
convened by circular letters, repaired to the lobby of the houſe 
of commons, in order to folicit their friends to vote againſt the 
bill. Sir Robert Walpole, > wn at the importunity of theſe 
gentlemen, threw out ſome reflections againſt the conduct of 
thoſe whom he ſuppoſed to have been the means of bringing 
them thither; and at the ſame time inſinuated, that the mer- hb 
chants themſelves could be conſidered in no other light than that fo 
of STURDY BEGGARS. 'This expreſhon was highly reſented by all at 
thoſe in the oppoſition, and particularly by fir John Barnard, who 
made the following anſwer: I know,” ſaid he, of no irre- 
gular or unfair methods, that were uſed to call people from the 
city to your door. It is certain that any ſet of gentlemen or 
- merchants may lawfully defire their friends: they may even 
write letters, and they may ſend thoſe letters by wham they 
_ pleaſe, to defire the merchants of figure and character, to come 
down to the court of requeſts and to our lobby, in order to ſollicit 
their friends and acquaintance againſt any ſcheme or project, 
which they may think prejudicial 'to them. This is the un- 
doubted right of the ſubject, and what has been Always practiſed 
| [x] This related to a clauſe in the act, of exchequer, to xtort difcovery by exact - 
ordering, that the attorney-general ſhould ing an oath of ſulpeQed perſons. 
| be empowered by engliſh bill in the cours, | 
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man of Biſhopſgate Ward, the office of ſheriff: of the city of 
London and county of Middleſex. In 1737, he formed a ſcheme 
for reducing the intereſt on the national debt; a project Which, 
though it did not at that time ſucceed, was, nevertheleſs, after - 
wards carried into execution, to the great emolument of the 
trading part of the nation. In 1738, he ſerved the high office f 


| lord · mayor of London; and during his mayoralty had the miſ- | 


fortune to loſe his lady, who was buried in a very: 22 manner 
at Clapham church. Upon the death of fir John Thomſon, nt. 
in 1749, he removed purſuant to an act of common - council, and 
took upon him the office of alderman of Bridge-ward- without, 
and then became in name, as he might already be conſidered in 
reality, the father of the city; and in July 1758, to the inex- 
preſſible regret of his brother aldermen, and of all his fellow - ci. 
tizens, he reſigned his gan. 
The ſame year, upon the motion of ſir Robert Ladbroke, then 
father of the city, the thanks of the court of aldermen were given 
to ir John Barnard, and expreſſed in the following terms: It 
is unanimouſly agreed and ordered, that the thanks of this court 
be given to fir John Barnard, knt. late one of the aldermen, and 
father of this city, for his conſtant attendance and ſalutary conn- 
ſels in this court; his wiſe, vigilant, and impartial adminiſtration 
of juſtice; his unwearicd zeal for the honour, ſafety, and pro- 
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ſperity of his fellow- citizens; his inviolable attachment to the 
laws and liberties of his country; and ſor the noble ex he 
has ſet of a long and uninterrupted courſe of virtue in private as 


It was likewiſe unanimouſly reſolved, upon the motion of John 
Paterſon, eſq .“ That ſir John Barnard; knt. ſo juſtly and em- 
phatically ſtyled the father of this city, having lately (to the 
great and laſting regret of this eourt) thought proper er 
the office of alderman, the thanks of this court be given him, for 
having ſo long and faithfully devoted himſelf to the ſervice of 
his e hon: for the honour and influence which this city 
has, upon many occaſions, derived from the dignity of his cha- 
racter, and the wiſdom, ſteadineſs, and integrity of his conduct; 
for his firm adherence to the conſtitution both in church and 
ſtate, his noble ſtruggles for liberty, and his diſintereſted and in- 
_ variable purſuit of the true glory and proſperity of his king and 
country, uninfluenced by power, unawed by clamour, and un- 
biaſſed by the prejudice of ee e e eien 
Upon his reſigning the office of alderman, he retired in a 
great meaſure from public buſineſs, and continued to live chiefly 
in a private manner at Clapham; where, after having attained 
to near the age of eighty, he died the 29th of Auguſt 1766. 
Never man was more univerſally efteemed while living, or more 
ſincerely re tted when dead. (978 4 8 TIER FFC 
BARNES (JuLIAxA), was born at Roding in Eſſex about the 
beginning of the xvth century. She has written three treatiſes in 
print, beſides a book of heraldry, which are ſcarce. Her education 
ſeems to have been the very beſt which that age could afford, 
and her attainments in literature were ſuch; that ſhe is cele- 
brated by Bale, Holinſhed, and others, for her uncommon learn- 
ing, and likewiſe for her other fine accompliſhments.” Theſe va- 
rious qualifications rendered her every way capable and deſerv- 
ing of the office ſhe bore, 'viz. prioreſs of Sopewell nunnery, 

which was a cell to and very near St. Alban's. She was a very 
beautiful lady of great ſpirit, and loved maſculine ſports, as 
hunting, hawking, &c. It ought to be remarked, that her trea- 
tiſe, Of the blaſing of arms, contains only abſtracts from'Nicholas 
Upton, who wrote four books De re militari et factis illuſtri- 
bus. At the end of this engliſh tranſlation of thoſe abſtracts 
by Juliana Barnes are theſe words, © Imprinted at the exempt 
monaſtery of St. Alban's.” 3 e * 5 i A 
If the titles of her book may be depended on, ſhe was liting in 
Tore; twenty-lix years later than the time mentioned by biſhop 
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VIII. of England, and by him ſent over to Germany to converſe 
with the divines in that country concernin g*the legality of the 
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with him the opinions of the divines of Wirtemburgh, which 
were not at all favourable; but he ſuppreſſed the concluſion. 
when he ſhe ved it to the king. At firſt he was in great fayour, 
with Henry but having profeſſed the doctrines of Luther, he 
was committed priſoner to the Tower, and afterwards. burnt 
alire at a ſtake, 1540. He vrrote two books; the Hiſtory of the 
Popes, and a treatiſe on, Juſtification. n. 
BARNES (Josnu ), a learned divine, De the greek 
language at Cambridge, born in London the loth of Jan. 1654. 
He received the firſt part of his education at Chriſt's Hoſpital, 
from whence he went to Cambridge, Dec. the 11th, 1671, and 
was admitted a feryitor. in Emanuel college CL J. He diſtin»; 
uiſhed himſelf very early by his knowledge of the greek, and 
by ſome. poems in latin and engliſh, written before he went 
to the univerſity. In 1675, he publiſhed at London a piece in- 
tituled Gerania, or a new diſeovery of the little ſort of people 
called pygmies. - June the Ith, he was elected fellow of Ema- 
nuel college; and the year following he publiſhed in 8vo. his 
Poetical Paraphraſe on the. hiſtory of Eſther. In 688, he pub- 
liſhed the life of king Edward III. dedicated to king James II. 
In 1694, came out his edition of Euripides, dedicated to Charles 
quke of Somerſet. In 1700, Mrs. Maſon of Hemmingford, near 
St. Ives in Huntingdonſhire, a widow. lady between forty and 
fifty, with a jointure of 2001. per annum, who had for ſome time 
been a great admirer of him, came to Cambridge; the deſired 
leave to ſettle q hundred pounds a year upon him after her death: 
which he politely refuſed, unleſs ſne would like wiſe condeſcend 
to make dies hiwms with her perſon, which was not very en- 


- gaging. ? The lady Was too obliging to refuſe any thing to Jo- 


ſhua, “ for whom” ſhe ſaid, * the ſun ſtood ſtill,” and ſoon after 


married him. His Anacreon was printed at Cambridge in 1705, 


and dedicated to the duke of Marlborough. In 17 10, he pub», 
liſhed his Homer. 17 5 ie BELA be FFF 
Mr. Barnes died Auguſt 3, 1712, aged 57, was interred at 

Hemming ford, and had a monument raiſed to him by his widow.. 
Beſides 4 works. above mentioned, there are many others, of 
ſmall: account indeed, which he either publiſhed or defigned to 


\ 


edition of Anacreon 


F 


publiſh, a liſt of which is ſubjoined. to the prolegomena of his 


 BARNEVELDT: genn *Or.pzn), the celebrated dutch 


ſtateſman, and one of the founders of the civil liberty, of Hol- 
land, His patriotic zeal inducing him to limit the authority of 
nee of Orange, the ſecond ſtadtholder of Holland; 
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deliver his country into the hands of the ſpaniſh monareh. On 


this abſurd charge he was tried by twenty-ſix commiſſaries, de - 
puted from the ſeven'provincesy condemned, and beheaded in 

1619. His ſons, William and Rent, with a view of reven 

their father's death, formed a conſpiracy againſt the uſurper, 
' which was diſcovered.” William fled; but René was taken and 
condemned to die; which fatal circumſtance has immortalized 
the memory of his mother, of whom the following aneedote is 
recorded. She ſolicited a pardon for Rene,” upon which Mau- 
rice exprefſed his ſufprife that ſhe ſhould do that for her ſon, 
which ſhe had refuſed: for her huſband. To this remark” ſhe 
replied with e ee I would not aft 'a pardon' for my 
huſband; becauſe he was innocent. I ſolicit it for my ſon, be- 
cauſe he is guity. 47s Vet. 8 E ma ED BB 5 F*** Fr 
BARO, or BARON (PETER), a learned divine, born at Eſ- 
tampes in France; but being of the proteſtant religion, was 
obliged to leave his native country in order to avoid perſe - 
cution [Mx]. He removed to England, where he was kindly re- 
ceived and eee, e by lord treaſurer Burleigh, who 
bridge, upon the invitation of Dri Pierce, maſter of Peterhouſe. 
In 1574, he was choſen the lady Margaret's profefſor at Cam- 
account of ſome opinions which he held, a party was at length 
formed againſt him in the univerſity. At this time abſolute pre- 
deſtination in the calviniſtical ſenſe was held as the doctrine of 
the church of England. The chief advocates" for it at Cam- 
bridge were Dr. Whitacre, regius profeſſor of divinity, Dr. 


Humphry Tindal, and moſt of the ſenior members of the uni- 


verſity [N). Dr. Baro had a more moderate notion of that doc- 
trine: and this occaſioned a conteſt between him and Mr. Lau- 
rence Chadderton, who attempted to confute him publiely in 
one of his ſermons. However, after ſome papers had paſſed be- 
tween them, the affair was dropped. eee 1 EG 

The next-diſpute he was engaged in, was of much longer con- 
tinuance. Dr. Whitacre and Dr. Tindal Gere deputed by the 


heads of the univerſity to archbiſhop Whitgift to complain that 


pelagianiſm was gaining ground in the univerſity; and, in order 
to ſtop the progreſs of it, they defired confirmation of ſomè pro- 
_ poſitions they had brought e {le them. Theſe accordingly. 

were eſtabliſhed and approved by the archbiſhop, the biſhop of 
London, the biſhop elect of Bangor, and ſome other. divines; 
and were afterwards known by the title of the Lambeth articles. 


They were immediately communicated to Dr. Baro; who, diſ- 


regarding them, preached a ſermon before the univerſity, in 


[1] Wood's Faſti On. u] Fuller's Hiſt. of Cambridge, p. 143. 
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be did not ſo much deny, as moderate thoſe pro- 


politions; nevertheleſs his adverfaries judging of it otherwiſe, 
the vice-chancellor conſulted the ſame day with Dr. Clayton and 
Mr. Chadderton, hat ſhould be done. The next day he wrote 
a letter to the archbiſhop of Canterbury ; who geturned for an- 
ſwer, that they 1 them, ank require a copy. 
of his ſermon, or at leaſt cauſe him to ſet down the e 
heads thereof (o]. Baro, finding what offence was taken at his. 
ſermon, wrote to the archbiſhop z yet, according to his grace g 
directions, was cited before Dr. Goad the vice: chancellor in the 


conſiſtory ; when ſeveral articles were exhibited. againſt him. 
At his laſt appearance the concluſion againſt him was, That 
whereas Baro had promiſed the v b upon his de- 
mand, a copy of his ſermon, but his lawyers did adviſe him not 
to deliver the ſame ʒ the vice- chancellor did now, by virtue of. 
his authority, pexemptorily. command him to deliver him the 
whole and entire ſermon, as to the ſubſtance of it, in writing: 
which Baro promiſed he would do the next day, and did it ac- 
cordingiy. And laſtiy, he did Ac mptonily and by virtue of his 
authority command Baro, that he ſhould wholly abſtain from 
thoſe contraverſies/ and articles, and leave them altogether un- 
touched, as well in his lectures, ſermons, and determinations, as 
in his diſputations and other his exerciſes.“ The vice- chancellor, 
who had proceeded thus far without the knowledge of the lord 
Burleigh their chancellor, thought fit to acquaint him with their 
proceedings, and to defire his advice. The diſcountenance lord 
Burleigh gave to this affair, ſtopped all farther proceedings againſt 
Baro who continued in the univerſity, but with much op 
ſition and trouble: and though he had many friends and adhe- 
rents in the univerſity, he met with ſuch uneaſineſs, that, for 
che ſake,of peace, he choſe, to retire to London, and fixed, his 
abode in Crutched Friars; where he died and was buried. in the 
church of St. Olave Hart- ſtreet. He left. ſeveral works, chiefly 
BAROCHE (FreptxrIc), a painter, born at Urbino in 1528, 
died in the ſame city 1612, found in his family all the aſbftance 
he could deſire in favour. of his art. His father, a ſculptor by pro- 
feſſion, ſhewed him how to model; and he learnt of his uncle, 
who was an architect, geometry, architecture, and the know- 
ledge of perſpective. He repreſented his ſiſter for the heads of 
his Virgins, and his nephew for the Jeſuſes. The cardinal de la 
Rovere took under his patronage this celebrated artiſt, then no 
more than 20 years of age, and employed him in his palace. 
This painter was poiſoned, at a meal, by one of his envious rivals. 
The remedies he ſwallowed immediately ſaved his life; but he 


(o] Strype's Life of Whitgift, p. 468. | 
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, which he juſt in 


never recovered his health entirely, which he en 

languid ſtate till the age of 84. He was never able to work for 
more chan two hours a day. His infirmities obliged him to re- 
fuſe ſeveral honourable places that were offered him by the 
grand duke of Jſcany; the emperor Rodolph II. ang Philip II. 
7 Spain. It is reported that at Florence the duke Francis I. de- 


zus of knowing the opinion of Baroche on the pictures that 


adorned his palace, took him in the dreſs of his concierge; in- 
e him, 7 9/a; the pleaſure of heing able, by a 
f 0 exterior, to put the painter at his eaſe, and to talk freely 


him. Baroche executed a great number of portraits and 


hiſtorical pieces; but he 3 ſucceeded in ſubjects of devo- 


tion. His practice was to model firſt in wax the figures he in- 
N paint, or he cauſed his ſcholars to put themſelves in 

he attitudes proper to his ſubject. 'He comes . near to the 
ſoftneſs and the graces of Correggio; he has even ſurpaſſed him 
in the correctneſs of his defigns. His colouring is vivid; he 
perfectly underſtood the effect of lights; the airs of his heads 
are in a ſmiling and graceful ſtyle. He diſcovered great judg- 


ment in his compoſitions. It were to be wiſhed that he had not 


extravagated the attitudes of his figures, and that he had not too 


much pronounced mn pars of the body. We have 1 ry by 
a fan- 


Baroche, in paſtel, with the pen, à la pierre noire, and à 

guine. A number of pieces have been engraved after the works 
of this great artiſt, and he himſelf executed ſeveral in aqua fortis, 
which glow with fire and genius. His pictures are diſtinguiſhed 
ornaments to the cabinets of the curious nn. 
BARON (Z0NAvE NTURE), was a native of Clonmell in the 
county of I 1pperary in Ireland. Luke Wadding his uncle, a 
celebrated friar of the order of St. Francis, of which he wrote 
an account, ſuperintended his education, and was the occaſion 
of his taking the habit of the ſame order. He lived about fixty 
years in Rome, where he was for a confiderable time prælector 
of divinity. He was maſter of a very good latin ſtyle, and was 
a voluminous writer in that language. His capital work was 
his“ Theologia, in 6 vols. He alſo wrote three books of latin 
poetry. See a liſt of his works in fir James Ware's © Writers of 


Ireland,” p. 253. He died very old and blind, March 18, 1696. ap 


_ BARO (Mich atr), ſono a merchant of Iſſoudun, vho turned 
player, entered ſipſt into the company of la Raiſin, and ſome time 
afterwards in that of Moliere. Baron quitted the ſtage in 1696, 


either from diſlike or from ſome religious ſcruples, with a = 
fion of a thouſand crowns granted him by the king. He took 


| 1] 
the profeſſion again in 1720, at the age of 68; and was as aach 


applauded, notwithſtanding his advanced age, as in the early period 
ol his life. At thoſe lines of Cinna, e 
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to the verſe. He was ſtyled with one conſent, the Roſcius of his 


times. He faid himſelf, in one of his enthuſiaſtical fits of vanity, » 


that once in a century we might ſee. a Cæſar, but that twœag 
thouſand years were requiſite to produce a Baron; One day his; 
coachman and his lacquey were ſoundly threſhed hy thoſe of the- 
marquis de Biran, with whom nee lived on thoſe- familiar 
terms which young -noblemen f uently allow to players. — 
Monſieur le niarquis, ſaid; he to your people have alle 
treated mine z. I muſt have ſatisfaction 'of — 4 This he re- 
peated ſeveral times, uſing always the ſame expreſſions, your your 
people:and mine. M. de Biran,-aff onted at the parallel, \ ar 
. My. poor Baron, what wouldſt thou have me ſay-to-thee ? why 
doſt thou keep any people?” He was on the point of refuſing; 
the penſion beſtowed on him by Louis XIV. becauſe the order 
for it ran: * Pay to the within · named Michael Boyrun, called 
Baron, &. This actor, born with the choiceſt/ gifts of na- 
„ had perfected: them by the utmoſt exertions of art: à no- 
ble figure, a ſonorous voice, a natural geſticulation, a ſound and 
exquikite taſte. Racine, verſed as he was in the art of decla- 
mation, wanting to repreſent his Andromache to the ang in 
the diſtributian of the parts, had reſerved that of Pyrrhus for 
Baron. After having ſhewn the characters of * of the 
perſonages to the actors ho were to repreſent it, he turned to- 
wards Baron: “ As to you, fir, I have no inſtruction to give you; 
your heart will tell you more of it than any leſſons of mine would 


es 5 au made theſe four lines e e fe ds 
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Un voile aux defauts de Prado. 85 e oe is 


8 e affirm that the force and play: of PT? were 
uch, that tender and plaintive founds transferred on gay and 
even comic words, would no leſs produce tears. He has been 
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by the paſſion, it is right: paſſion is a hetter judge af chis matter 
than the rules.” He died at Paris, Dec. 22, 1729, aged 77. 


Three volumes in 12mo of Theatrical Pieces were printed in 
eee pm of this comedian; but it is preſumed, 


haps unjuſtly, that they are not his. L'Andrienne was attri- 
ted to pere de la Rue, at the very time when it was in full re- 
preſentation. It was to this that Baron alluded iti the advertiſe- 


ment he prefixed to that piece. I have here a fair field,” ſaid 


he, for complaining o the injuſtice that has been intended 
me. It has been ſaid that I lent my name to the Andrienn e. 
I will again attempt to imitate Terence; and I will anſwer as 
he did to thoſe who accuſed him of _ er . name to the 
works of others (Scipio and Lzlius). He ſaid, tha they did him 
great honour to put him in familiarity with —.— who at- 
tracted the eſteem and the reſpect of all mankind. The aher 
pieces that merit notice here, are, Lhomme à bonne fortune, la 


 Coquette, ! Ecole des Peres, &c. The dramatical intelligence 
that reigns in theſe pieces, may perhaps be admitted as a proof 
that they are by Baron. The dialogue of them is lively, and the 


ſcenes diverſified: they but rarely preſent us with grand pic-' 
tures : but the author has the talent of copying from nature 
certain originals, not leſs important in ſociety than amuſing on 


the ſtage.” It is evident that the author had ſtudied the world 


as well as the drama. As to the verſification, if Baron was an 
excellent actor, he was but an indifferent poet. The abbẽ d' A- 
lainval publiſhed the Lettres ſur Baron and la le ee _ 
The father of this famous actor poſſeſſed alſo in a fuper 
the talent of declamation. The manner of his death 
able. Playing the part of Don Diego in the Cid, his ford fell 


from his hand, as the piece requires; and kickin « bo it from him 


with indignation, he unfortunately ſtruck againſt 7 * of it, 
by which his little toe was pierced. This wound was at firſt 
treated as a trifle; but the gangrene that afterwards appeared 
requiring the amputation of bis leg, he would not conſent to the 
operation : No, no, ſaid he; a theatrical monarch would be 
hooted if he ſhould appear with a wooden leg; and he preferred 

the gentle expectation of death, which happened in 1655. 
"BARON (HrAcixrnH TrtonDoORE), antient profeſſor 2, dean 
of the faculty of medicine at Paris, the-place of his birth, died 
July 29, 1758, at about the age of 72. He had a great ſhare in 
the Pharmacopceia of Paris, for the year 1732, 4to; and in 1739 
gave an academical diſſertation in latin on 8 An ſenibus 

Chocolatz potus ? It has been ſeveral times reprinted. 

- -BARONIUS (Cxsax), born October 31, 1538, at Sore, an 
_ town in the kingdom of Naples, received the firſt part 
of his education at Veroh, whence he went to Rudy law at * a= 
9 3 


. e * 2 


penfohe e but -e; rouble eee e 
arry him to Rome in 155), where he was put under the care of 
Philip of Neri, founder of the congregation of the 
8ome ras after, he became a prieſt; and was ſent to eſtabliſh this 
new order in the church of St. John the Baptiſt; where he con- 
tinued till! 5 576, when he was ſent to 4 — 1 in wb nn 
In 157, he was inted ſuperior: order, upon the reſig: 
—— : of the 2 5 lement VIII. choſe him alſo ſoon? 
after for his confeſſor, and, in 1576, made him a cardinal; give 
ing him at the ſame time the careof the library ney cl hoy Bk Fo 
in 


ſtolic ſee. Upon the death of Clement VIII. Which happe 


1605, he was "aigh being choſen to the pontificate, having had 

one ande thirty voices; but the ſpaniſn faction hindered: his 
election, becauſe, in his Annals, he aſſerted the erown of Spain 
founded its claim to Sicily on falfe evidence [J. His application 
to ſtudy waſted him to ſuch a degree, and occaſioned ſuch 2 
weakneſs in his ſtomach, that, towards the end of his life, he 


could hardly digeſt any nouriſhment; ; and he had ſuch a louis 15 


ing at food, that it was a pain for him co fit down to table. _ 8.5 


died the goth of June 1607, aged 8. er ie 
Baronius was a man of great piety wail learning a firenuous: | 

advocate for:the'romifh church; and he beſtowed labour 

in clearing up eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. He has left ſev ks fx] 


the moſt remarkable of which is his Annales Ecclefiaſtici, i in 12 
vols. It has been abridged by ſeveral perſons, Pran 250 
Henry 8 Ludovico Wen and Bazovius. | 
BARR AL (abbé Pxrxx), born at Grenoble, and died at Paris 
Jul „ar, 4 N came early in life to that metropolis, where hee 
up the employment of à ſchoolmaſter. He wrote a Dic? 
come — litteraire, et critique des hommes cẽlèbres 
1759; 6 vol. 9vo. in which he is ſaid to have betrayed too much 
of the ſpirit of party. Some wit nicknamed it the Martyrology 
of Janſeniſm, compiled by a Convulſionnaire. Notwithſtanding 
this, however, his dictionary was peruſed with more pleaſurt 
chap that of Ladvocat, becauſe in the articles of learned authors; 
poets, orators, and literary men, he wrote with ſpirit, and gene- 
rally gives his judgment with taſte. There is likewiſe by him an 
abſtraQ of the letters of madame de Sẽvignẽ in 12mo, under the 
title of nts rote and an abridgment much eſteemed, of the 
Dictionnaire des Antiquités Romaines, by Pitiſcus, in a2 vols. 
8v0. The abbé Barral was a man of erudition, of a lively con- 
verſation, and the ſtyle of his writings is ee and A 


* 


though ſometimes negligent and incorrect. { 
v mne api xxvil. wo. 4 Martyrologium SEP reſtitutum 
Niceron, tom. xxvii. 1-5 Gregorit XIII. juſſu editum, cum notatis 
« } Beſides his Annals he e left a f onibus Tok card. Gem: r 1586, 
other re th 9 which the principal one is in ſoliloo. 


" BARRELIER 


a 


„„ DAR avere. | 
BA RELIER (Jauss), a dominican Alen nnn 


botaniſt. After having gone through a courſe of ſtudy, und taken 
ſthe degree of licentiate in medicine; he entered into che order of 
| preaching friars. His'talents and his prudence were ſo conſpi- 
cCuous, that in 1646 he was elected aſſiſtant to the general; with 
[whom he made the tour of France, Spain, and Italy. Amidſt 
the avocations of this poſt, and withaut neglecting his quties, he 
found che means of applying himſelf to ** 0 the uy of botany, -4 


which he ſeemed ta have a natural pr >& 


| t number of plants and-ſhells, A made 1 fereral 
Sa had not been known, or bur very imperfectl deſcribed. 


He had undertaken a general hiſtory of plants, which he in 


tended to entitule, Hortus Mundi, or Orbis Botanieus. He was 


working at it with the utmoſt diligence, when an aſthma put an 


end to his labours in 1673, at the age of 6). All that could be 


collected of this work was publiſhed by Ant. de Juſſieu, under 


this title: Plantæ per Galliam, Hifpaniam, et haliam CR 


et iconibus æneis exhibitæ, Paris, 1714, folio. / n e 
BARRERE (PETER), phyſician of Paraignanh died i 10 1 155 
was well verſed both in the theory and practice of his art: 


5 had alſo the reputation of being an aceurate obſerver. His works 


nter: 1. Relation et Eſſai ſur Fhiſtoire de la France equinoxiale, 


11748, 12mo-(-2. Diſſertation ſur la couleur des Nègres, 42250 


4Ato. 3. Obſervations fur, Tendden e Pierre er e 


40. 
BARRINGTON Jens Burn), lord wiſcounty wy 3 
af conſiderable learning, and author of ſeveral bocks, was: the 
ungeſt ſon of Benjamin Shute, merchant, youngeſt ſon of 
Francis Shute, of Upton, in the county of Leiceſter, eſquire. 
He was born at Theobald's in Hertfordſhire, in 1678 C6]; and 


received part of his education at Utrecht, as appears from a 


latin oration which he delivered at that univerſity, and publiſhed 
there in 169, in 4to, under the following title: “ Oratio de 
ſtudio Philoſophiæ nee cum ſtudio Juris Romani ; ha- 
bita in inclyta Academia Trajectina Kalendis Junii, 1698, a Jo- 
 hanne Shute, Anglo, Ph. D. ps L. A. M.“ After his return to 

England, he applied himſelf ta the of the law in the Inner. 
Temple. In 1701 he publiſhed, but without his name, An Eſ- 
 fay[T] upon the Intereſt-of England, in reſpect to Proteſtants 

dillenting from the eſtabliſned church, to. This was reprinted 
two years after, with conſiderable alterations and enlargements. 
Some time after this he publiſhed another piece in Ito, intituled, 
The Rights of Proteſtant Diſſenters, in two parts. During the 


29 His mother was 4 daughter of the Watts, in a copy of verſes addreſſed to-the 


3 Mr. Caryl, author of the Com- author, and prinied in e my” 


' mentary on Job. vol. xlvi. P 19. 
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gation of lord Somere, to en · 


duous . | | 
in- * by the place of commiſſioner of the cuſtoms; from 
which he was removed by the Tory adminiſtration in 1711, for - 
his avowed oppoſition to their principles and conduct. How 
high Mr. Shute's character ſtood in the eſtimation. even of thoſe 
who differed moſt widely from him in religious and political 
ſentiments, appears from the teſtimony borne to it by Dr. 
Swift u]. In the reign of queen Anne, John Wildman, of 

Becket, in the county of Berks, eſq. adopted him for his ſon, af- 

ter the roman cuſtom, and ſettled his large eſtate upon him, 
though he was no relation, and is ſaid to have been but ſlightly 
acquainted with him. Some years after, he had another conſi- 
derable eſtate left him by Francis Barrington, of Tofts, eſq. who 


had married his firſt couſin, and died without iſſue. This oceca- 


ſioned him to procure an act of parliament, purſuant to the deed. 


of ſettlement; to aſſume the name, and bear the arms of Bar- 


rington. On the acceſſion of king George, he was choſen mem- 

| of Berwick upon Tweed. July 
5, 1717, he had a reverſionary grant of the office of maſter of 
the ralls in Ireland, which he ſurrendered Dec. 10, 1731. King 


Scorge was alſo pleaſed, by privy ſeal, dated at St. James s, 5 | 


June 10, and by patent at Dublin, July 1, 1920, to create him 


baron Barrington of Newcaſtle, and viſcount Barrington of Ard- 
laſs. ' In 1922 he was again returned to parhament as-member _ 
for the town of Berwick ; but in 1723, the houſe of commons 
_ into conſideration the affair of the Harburgh lottery, a a 


very ſevere and unmerited cenſure of expulſion was paſſed upon 5 
his lordſhip [x], as ſub-governor of the Harburgh company, 
under the prince of Wales. In 1725 he publiſhed, in two vo- 


lumes, 8 vo, his Miſcellanea Sacra; or a new method of conſider- 


ing ſo much of the hiſtory of the apoſtles as is contained in 


- ; Hg! | 5 4 
8 | : 25 8 
\ 4 n 3. 57 « . ; | 
7 2 : 4 
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[uv] Dr. Swift writes thus to archbiſhop 
King, in a letter, dated London, Nov. 30, 
1708. „% One Mr. Shute is named for 
ſecretary to lord Wharton. He is a young 
man, but reckoned the ſhrewdeſt head in 
England z and the perſon; in whom the 
pre ſbyterians chiefly confide ; and if mo · 


ney bo neceſſary towards the good work, 


it is reckoned h can command as far as 


1 


too, oool. from the body of the diflegters 
here. As to his principles, he is a mode» 
rate man, frequenting the church and the 
meeting indifferently,”? 1 
[&] A vindication of lord Barrington 
was publiſhed at the time, in a pamphlet 


which had the appearance. of being writ, 


ten by him, or at leaſt of being publiſhed 
e ſcripture; 


o 
* 
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 ſeripture;; in an abſtract of their hiſtory, an abſtract of that ab- 


ſtract, and four critical eſſays [v J.“ In this work the noble au- 
thor has traced, with great care and judgment, the methods 
taken by the apoſtles, and firſt preachers of the goſpel, for pro- 
pagating chriſtianity; and explained with great diſtinctneſs the 
feveral gifts of the ſpirit, by which they were enabled to dif- 
charge that office. Theſe he improved into an argument 


for 
the truth of the chriſtian religion; which is ſaid to have _ L 
at; 


red the infidelity of Mr. Anthony Collins. In 1925: he 


iſhed, in 860, „ An Eſſay on the ſeveral diſpenſations of God 


to mankind, in the order in which they lie in the Bible; or a 
ſhort ſyſtem of the religion of nature and ſcripture, &c.” He 
was alle author of ſeveral other tracts, which will be mentioned 


below / CZ J. He ſometimes ſpoke in parliament, but appears not 


to have been a frequent ſpeaker. He died at his ſeat at Becket 


in Berkſhire, after a ſhort illneſs, Dec. 4, 1734, in the 66th 


year of his age. He generally attended divine worſhip among 
the diſſenters, and for many years received the ſacrament at 

Pinner's- hall, when Dr. Jeremiah Hunt, an eminent and learned 
non-conformiſt divine, was paſtor of the congregation that aſ- 
ſembled there. He had formerly been an attendant on Mr. 
Thomas Bradbury, but quitted that gentleman on account of 
his bigoted zeal for impoſing unſeriptural terms upon the article 
of the Trinity. His lordſhip was a diſciple and friend of Mr. 
Locke, had a high value for the ſacred writings, and was emi- 

nently {killed in them. As a writer in theology, he had! great 
merit; and contributed much to the diffuſing of that ſpirit of 
free ſcriptural criticiſm, which has ſince obtained among all de- 
- nominations of chriſtians. As his attention was much tutned 


to the ſtudy of divinity, he had a ſtrong ſenſe of the importance 


of free enquiry in matters of religion. In his writings, when · 
ever he thought what he advanced was doubtful, or that his ar- 
guments were not ſtrictly concluſive, though they might have 


V] Reprinted in 1770, in 3 vols. 8 vo, 
under the reviſion of his ſon, the preſent 
worthy and learned biſhop of Salitbury. 
n A Diffuaſive ft 


cular, from the Pretender. The-fourth 
edition of this was printed in 8vo, in 1713. 
2. A letter from a Layman, in commu- 
nion with the church of England, though 
diſſenting from her in ſome points, to the 
Tight rev. the biſhop f, with 4 
poſtſcript, ſhewing how far the bill to 
prevent the growth of ſchiſm is inconfiſt« 
ent with the act of toleration, and he 
- ether laws of this realm. The ſecond 
edition of this was printed in 1714, 440. 


5 


rom Jacobitiſm ; 
ſhewing in general what the nation is to 


expect from a popiſh king ;. and, in parti. , | reth 
b. the country: with ſome thoughts concern- 


3. The Layman's letter to che biſhop of 
Bangor. The ſecond edition of this was 
publiſhed in 1716, 4to, 4. An account 


of the late proceed ings of the diſſenting · 


miniſters at Salters-hall ; -occafioned by 
the differences amongſt their brethren in 


ing impoſition of human forms for articles 


of faith. Ina letter to the rev. Dr. Gale, 


1719, $vo. 5. A diſcourſe of natural and 


revealed religion, and the relation they 
bear to each other, 173 2, S vo. 6. Re- 


flections on the 12th query, contained in 


a paper, intituled, Reaſons affe red againſt 


puſhing for the repeal of the corporation 
and teſt - acts, and on the animadverſions 
on the anſwer to it 1733, -. 
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Je was remarkable for the politeneſs of his manners, and the 
racefulneſs of his addreſs, as we are aſſured by thoſe who per- 
onally knew him. He married Anne, eldeſt daughter of fir 
_ William Daines, by whom he left fix ſons and three daughters. 
William, his eldeſt fon, ſucceeded to his father's honours; was 
elected, ſoon after he came of age, member for the town of Ber- 
wick, and afterwards for Plymouth; and, in the late and pre- 
ſent "reigns, paſſed through the fucceſſwe offices of lord of 
the admiralty; maſter of the wardrobe, chancellor of the exche- 
quer, treaſurer of the navy, and ſecretary at war. Francis, the 
ſecond, died young. John, the third, was a major-general in 
the army, commanded the land forces at the reduction of the ' _ 
Hand of Guadaloupe in 1758, and died in 1764. Daines, the 
fourth, king's counſel, and one of the juſtices of the grand ſeſ- 
ſion for the counties of Cheſter, &c. is author of, 1. Obſerya- _ 
tions upon the Antient Statutes, 1766; a valuable work reprint- I 
ed in the ſame year, and again in 1769 and 1775 2. The © 
Naturaliſt's Journal, 1767, 410; 3. Directions for collecting 3 
Specimens of Natural Hiſtory, 1772, 4to z 4. The Anglo-Saxon 
verſion of Oroſtus, with an Engliſh” Tranſttion and Notes, 
1773» 8vo; 5. Several tracts relative to the prove 0 
reaching the North Pole, 4to, 1775, &. which are collected and 
enlarges in a volume of Miſcellanies, 1780, 4to; 6. Propoſed 
Forms of Regiſters for baptiſms and burials, 1781, 4to. He is 
alſo ; many curious papers in the Philoſophical Tranſ- | 
actions and Archzologia ; ſome of which are likewiſe incorpo= =; 
rated in the volume of Miſcellanies. Samuel, the fifth, was vice: 
admiral of the white, greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the three aſt 
B wars, and died in 1793. Shute, the fith, had his education at Eton: 
ſchool and the univerſity of Oxford; took orders in 1756, be 
degree of LL. D. in 1762, was promoted to the biſhopric f 
Landaff in 1969, tranſlated” to Saliſbury in 1782, and from 
BARROS or DE BARROS (Jon), born at Viſeo in 1499 
was brought up at the court of king Emanuel, about the inan _ 
tas. He made rapid progreſs in greek and latin learning. The - - 
infant Juan, to whom he was attached, in quality of preceptor, _ 
having ſucceeded the king his father in 1521, de Barros had a 
place in the houſhold of that prince. In 1522 he became go-- 
vernor of St. George de la Mine, on the coaſt 6f Guinea in 
Africa. Three years afterwards, the king having recalled him 
to court, appointed him treaſurer of the Indies: this poſt inſpir- 
ed him with the thought of writing the hiſtory of "thoſe coun- 
tries; in order to finiſh it he retired to Pombal, where he died 
in 1570, with the reputation of an eſtimable ſcholar and à good. 
citizen. De Barros has divided his Hiſtory of Alia and the 85 „ 
730 „5 e 3 ies 5 5 1 
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1615 the m 
cn nuſcript. of the heirs of Jean de Barros. This ayers 1s in * 
portugueze language. Poſſevrin and the preſiden 7 xy 1 Th 
a 


xt Felſted, he was, upon the 15th of Dec. 1643, admitted a pen- 
ſioner of Dots bode in Kanute, where his uncle, afterwards 
biſhop of St. Aſaph, was then a 


4 He, e bud in 1 5 70 
8 i App. ti 


in 1 553, and the third 838 
ry command of king hilip III. who pur 


ou make 
great encomiums on it. La Boulaye · le- Goux ſo. that it is ra- 
ther a heap of blotted paper, than a work worth of being read. 


We are not to take either the praiſe or the cenſure in their lite 


ral ſenſe. Barros. has collected a great many facts that are not 
to be found elſewhere 3 with leſs love of the hyperbole * Aa 


ſtricter attachment to truth, he would have deſerved a pl 


among the 7e hiſtorians. Several authors have — kis 
work, and brought it down to the xiiith/decad. There is an 
edition of it, Li MN, 1736, 3: vols. folio. Alfonſo, Ulloa. tranf- 
lated it into ſpaniſh. < 
BARROW: (Isaac), an eminent mathematician and divine, 


deſcended from an ancient family in Suffolk, and born in Lon- 


don, Oct. 1630. He was at the Charter: houſe ſchool for · two 


or three years, where he diſcovered more of natural courage 


than inclination to Rudy, being much (given. to fighting, and 
fond of promoting it amongſt bis ſchool-fellows ; inſomuch that 


his father, having ſo little hope of his being a ſcholar, often 
9 wiſhed if it pleaſed God to take away any of Bis children, 46 


might be his ſon Iſaac [A]. But being removed to Felſted in 
Ei his diſpoſition took a different turn; and he ſoon made 


ſuch a progreſs in learning, and every other valuable qualifica- 


tion, that his maſter appointed him tutor to lord Fairfax of 
Emely in Ireland, who was then his ſeholar. During his ſtay 


the univerſity, Feb. 1645, he was entered at Trinity college, his 
uncle with ſome others who had written, againſt 5 covenant, 


having the year before been ejected from Peterhouſe IJ. His 


father having ſuffered much in his eſtate by his adherence: to 
king Charles, Iſaac's chief ſupport was at firſt from the gene- 
roſity of Dr. Hammond, for which he has expreſſed his grati- 


tude in a latin epitaph on his benefactor [e]. In 1647 he was 


choſen a ſcholar. of the houſe; and though he always. continued 
a warm loyaliſt, and would not take the covenant; yet his beha- 
viour was ſuch, that he gained the good-will and eſteem of his 
ſuperiors. . He 5 

after repenting of what he had done, he went back to the com- 
een to declare his diene, and g0t e 5 


bel Hill's Life, of Barrow, prefixed "y firs 25 1 2 5 > 5 ö | 
Sermons. pulcula, 2. , 3 I wy : y 
NED Ward's Lives of the Greſham Pro- 2 


fellow; but when he went to 


ſubſeribed the engagement; but ſoon 
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Was 99 55 fellow of che. {p}. 
Aker Kin e e not favourabie to Kio views 
in the church; he s thoughts-to. the profeſſion.of phyſic, 
and for ſome-years: bent his ſtudies that way. He particularly - 


made 9. great progreſs. i In p04 borany,, and chemiſtry s bur 


8 Aon mature deliberation, and with the advice af 
bis ket, ng 9 to the ſtudy of divinity, to which he con- 
ceived himſelf obliged by the path, he had taken on his admiffion 

to his bea, EJ. While he read Scaliger on Euſebius, he 


and the. whole. ſeiencę of aſtronomy to depend upon 9 
metry, he made MR, _ of. Euclid's Elements, and fr 

thenge Wee. to the 2 65 . mathematicians. In + pri 
he cory foul wan REI e 
I * ee at. O word. | . 


Take A 
ed him. a 3 Reply 105 * 25 ve eps his pollegs, an account 
of his journey thither in a poem, together with ſome. = 
bi in a letter, both. witten-in latin, 
ng ape tur tp went io; rn, wih an intention ta 3 
ed Es where, he had the advantage 
| oa at;duke's library, and of ec 
M. Hen hu 1 fal. Here the ſtraitneſa 
his ee e muſt have put an end to his travels, had it 0 
been for wy Ms James Stock, a young merchant of London 
generouſiy furniſhed hit with money, He was 3 
0 N 2 bt che 8 * i ig Mas . 
t at; Nov, 6, 1656, for Smyrna. In 8 
the ſhip as attacked by an algerine pirate; and, though he had 
never. 9 ht, he Road to the gun appar Nt. 
ed bs with great courage, being, as he ſaid. himſelf, not fo 
much 277200 death as ſlavery. The corſair perceiving the 
ſtout defence the ſhip; made, ſheered. off. At Smyrna he mer”. 
"ith. 608, ry op frogs Mr. Bretten, the ee cO1 
55 HA * . 1 18 1 8 Ky 
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perceived the dependence of chronology on aſtronomy, w . vl 
ut him upon reading. Ptolemy's Almage ; and finding this - 


i, 4 5 bs —_ 
. 3 
: 3 Bert Iu 6 


. he toceeded to ee bers he Tebeived 
like" civilities from fir Thomas Bendith the exighſh Dar ob=e un 


Aland fir Jonathan Dawes, wich whom he afterwards preferred an 


intimate friendſhip. At Conſtantinople he read ber the works 
of St. Chryfoſtom, once biſhop'of that ſee, whom he preferred 
dc all the other fathers. When be had been in Turkey fome- 
Fhat more than à year, he returned to Venice From thence 
he came home in 16155 throug ch Germany and Holland! Soon 

"after his return to En Hand; the time b 

elapſed when the news of Trinity college are obliged to take 
orders, or to quit the college; Mr. Barrow: Was 40 pally er- 
dained by biſhop Brownrig- At the ation of Cees l 
His friends expected, as he had fufferet and melited ſo muchz he 
would be immedistely p ferred; but their expectations came to 
3 nothing; which made him complain in two latin verſes that no 
perſon more 1 wiſhed for his majeſty's return, and none 
felt leſs the effects of it [1]. - However; he wrote * 
5 desen, wherein he introduces Britannia 9 = 
: on his return. In ws we he was choſen to the greek 
ca ip at Cambridge. When lie" entered upon th 
5 fie intended to have read upon the Tragedies of Sophoeles; 

| he altered his intention, and made choice ef Atſtetie's' Rheto: 
Tic. Theſe lectures having been lent to a friend 1 never 


_ returned them, ave irrecoverably 10ſt. July the 16 * 
Fx am'evllcs gef by" ws 


2 
. 


Was elected profeſſor. of geometry in 
recommendation of Dr. Wilkins, maſter of Trinity college, k 
| atterwards biſnop of Cheſter [K]. His latin inaugural oration is 
extamt, in the fourth volume of his works, I his ſame year he 
_ wiote art epithalamium | on the martia e of king les an 
_ queen, 'Catharmie, in greek verſe- Upon the 0th of Ma) 
1683, he was elefted a fellow:of che "royal ſocjery, in the fir 
dice made by the council after their charter. The fame year 
"Bis executors of Mr. Lucas having, according to his appoint- 
ment, founded a mathematical lecture at Cambridge, they 7 fixed 
upon him for the firſt profeſſor; and though the exrorÞroſeſir- 
| ſhips were not inconſiſtent with enen other, heichoſe+ te refign 
that of Greſham college; which he did May the 20th, 1669. 
In 1669 he refigned his mathematical ellair to his learned 
Flea; Mr. Iſaae Newton; being now e . 
ſtudy of mathematics for that of divinity. Upon quitting 
| profeſſorſhip, he was only a fello of rintty college, ti this 
uncle gave him a ſmall ſinecure in Wales; 4nd Dr. Seth Ward, 
biſhop of Saliſbury, eonferred upon him a prebend in his church. 
In 1670 he was ereated doctor in SUSIE 1 mandate 3, and, 
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brett this His 


rice xiſi, d. 160, 4. Archime- 
. eee libri iv. 92 1 works in ihtee volumes, Lond. 


ERS; 


oper 1 Yor to acorns him 


becauſe he exhauſted every ſubject, and left nothing for others 


2 2 


This great and lear 


ent was erected to him by the contribution of hig friends, 


eripes =_ the care of Dr. John Titiorſon and” Mr: 

Nba rh I, dere | a power to print ſuch of chem as w_ 
ught r 6 SM IO ore 

EAR T 8 = Is in St. Watburgh's patty 


Dublin, N88 20% 1719 he was the fon of an eminent filvers 
in good trade and family deen who 


Tmith'sf: 'thut"clty, 


{+ bon do the buſineſs: but an carl ; intercourſe 
with the theatres'(for there were two at" that time in Dublin); 
with the follicitation' of a remarkably handſome perſon, fine 
voie; and pleaſing addreſs, ſoon: oblitefated all mechaniral no- 


tions; "and after Keeping up tlie farce of attending the counter 
two of three) years (a place nature never defigned him for), he 
commenced a eb made hie firſt ee in the = 211] 


1744 in the character of Othello. 
- "Moſt firſt uppea 


kings patent, bearing date tue ch of Feb. 10% When 8. 
king # 10 vane him to this'Yipniity,/ he was pleaſed to e , He 
had given it to che beſt ſchefar n Ergladd?? "Hitzmajeſvy' ot | 
tor bel ae * his cheplaing he uſa! Eben whonerte with kim; 
_ and, in his humorous Way,” to call Mm an unfair preacher,” 


— 50 pitap h in latin by his friend Dr. Mapletoft. He left 


| 70 | ; : | | 
* 


_ tofay\after fim. In 16781 he! vas choſen riee:chancellor' of the 
umyexſity: "> PEMD IO dg e LT Te 4 - 
| a ed: vin tied. of a fever-the ach of 

1 May 1677, and was buried in Weſtminſter abbey, where a mo- 


ee erer one i inclination than' a fi 5 
niſhed genius It Was different with Mr. Barry; like our ' celes 


bestes Rofeius,” he! nar gained the ſummit of: perfection on ö 
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irÞ [1 J The fallowing" 

8 is an 1 le ers, Cane. Egremoend in Cumberland, and p 

5 0 955 125 Kok pe] lidis, Cant. l . together with his 
Kidnes opticæ xy. te la 

128, 5 5 We pt Lectiones geome- * his election to the Luęaſian prof ſſor- 

po tranſlated ale into gaglich. 3. All 


ph=rica methode nova: ilfuſtra- 1 687, ſio. Thele were publiſhed by Dr. 
ta ef Cad — eee, Lond. 167 % Johan Tillorſon, * Ifasei Barrow Opuſ- 


per methödüm — — — inves gata, Nn ſeveral curious papers on ma: 
26 | 
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ce, ſpoken before the In | 


4to. The Wow: [were publiched... cula, viz detetminationes, coneiones ad + 
after fo ri eio in gu Hinds, we Fray pg orat jones, poe mata, &. volumen 
remata” Poe TY 4 59 8 er nd; 1687, folio Dr. Birrow 


1 55 ieh ſubjeQts,” written in his on 
ee 8 2 and, which were communicated by Mr. 
ACA s 5 | Jones to the author of SE. Lies of | 


_ . was firſt ſu 
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day, gave evident marks ng but ſtage prac- 
of 1744 he e in Corke, and acquired freſh laurels. Here it 
ed to him by his relation and particular friend, 
the late ſir Edward Barry, to come over to N ag the ſpot 

moſt congenial to great abilities: howeven before he made this 
eſſay, he returned to Dublin, and joined the company of that 
year, which ſtands remarkable in the iriſh theatrical annals, for 
the beſt: ſtage that perhaps ever was known at any one period. 
The public will beſt judge of this themſelves, when they are in- 
formed, i that the names of Garrick, Barry, Sheridan, Quin, 
Woflington, and Cibber, principally formed this catalogue; -and 
that there was ſcarce-a play that theſe performers did not change 
2 in a kind of contention for rival powers. The public, 
however, paid dear for this mental luxury, as the conſtant and 
extreme fullneſs of the houſe brought on colds and feyers, he- 
ſide diſlocations and other accidents, which terminated in ſeveral 
of their deaths; and it was then very common to ſay, ſuch a 
one died of a Garrick, a Quin, or a Barry fever, _ 45 
In 1946 Mr. Barry eame over to England, and was enga ed at 
Drury-lane ; and the next year the patent falling into /Meflrs; 
Garrick's and Lacy's hands, Mr. Barry took the lead as the prin- 
cipal performer of that houſe. Hexe Mr. Garrick and he fre- 
quently appeared in the ſame characters, and in a great meaſure 
divided the applauſe of the town; however, Barry feeling an in 
feriority ariſing from the joint power exerted againſt him as 
actor and manager, quitted Drury-lane, and headed Covent - 
garden. Here it was his powers had full-play; and here it was 
our ſtage Milo entered the liſts of competition againſt a man, 
which none hitherto durſt approach. They played all their 
principal characters -againſt each other with various 'fucceſs z 
which are marked by many Fn and bons mots of that 
day, and which are too well knowñ to need repeating here. In 
this contention they remained till the ſummer of 1758, when 
Barry, joining with Mr. Woodward, of eee qui, under- 
took an expedition to Ireland, where they built two elegant 
Playhouſes, one in Dublin, and the other in Corke ; and; as 
joint- managers, exerted their reſpective abilities, with thoſe of 
a very reſpectable company, part of which they brought over 
from Englard: however, after trying this ſeheme for ſome 
ears, what with the expences of building, the great ſalaries and 
increaſe of performers, together with the uncertain returns of 
their theatres, they both found they had changed fituations for 
the worſe. Woodward was the firſt to ſmelt out his miſtake; 
and making the beſt bargain he could with Barry, to be paid hi 
| ſhare in annuities, he ſet ſail for England, rejoined his — 
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Hay Market, 6.54 Mr. Foote, Here it was Mrs. Barry made 
her firſt appearance on the London; ſtage. Her character was 
Deſdemona; in which, though there is not much for a performer 
to exert herſelſe yet in this ſhe ſhewed ſuch judgment, tender- 
neſs, and expreſſion, that our engliſh Roſcius, who was then in 


the pit, declared her an actreſs of the firſt ſtamp. Indeed it was 


a proof he was ſerious, as he ſoon after 9 8 her, along 


with Mr. Barry, at a very conſiderable ſalary; and in that he was 


a true prophet, as ſhe after wards minutely fulſilled his prediction, 
— ene henſelf the firſt actreſs on che 


iſh/ ſtage 


Little remgins now to-be.faid of | Mr, Barry, of e eee 
e ee 1773 he quitted Drury-lane for Covent garden; 


erdditary out (which occaſionally attacked him from 


rp days) rendered his performances not only-infrequent, 
but imperfect ; yet it is but juſtice to the memory 85 this ſtage 


luminary to declare, that even in this unfiniſhed ſtate of his 
2 rs, cramped aches, and bowed down with infirmity, like 
us fitting upon the ruins of Carthage, he gave us an affect. 
of what he once was z his voice, which to the laſt 
— its ſilyer cadence, turned us into ſympathy, and his fine 
E ener the poet warmed our menen to fee] the 
e the Snclinetions 20 * ſa was gab 
liſhed by a genius of that time; under the title of «Eguſions to 
the * memory of Mr. Ba 
c Barry looked the lover — Akon any 1 7 — FO had 41 
fineſt perſon, and ſmiles became bim: nor did he act it worſe 
than he looked it, for he had che ateſt melody in his voice, 


and a moſt pleaſing inſinuation in is addreſs. Jo excite pity 


by exhibitions of grief and action, is one of the moſt arduous 
taſts of a tragedian: Is it not monſtrous, (ſays Hamlet) that 
this player here ſhould in a fiction, in a dream of paſſion, ſo force 


his foul to his conceit, that, from his workings, all his viſage 


warmetl 3 tears in his eyes, diſtraction in his aſpect, a broken 
voice; and his whole function fuiting with forms to his conceit? 
Theſe were Barry's exccllencics, —— theſe he ſtood unrival. 


led. His mien and countenance were ſo expreſſiye of grief, that, 


before he ſpoke; e were diſpoſed to pity; but then his broken 
throb ſo wrung our ſoul with grief, ND wk were obliged to re- 
lieve eee oY * ae In pq Fre 1750 5 . 
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Barry ſtaid but a fe ſeaſons behind him; 28 in 0 5766 both 18 | 
and Mrs. Barry played that ſummer at. the Opera Houſe in the 
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he never Joſt 


affecting caſt of tenderneſs into his charaQ 


was, and provoked to the laſt exceſs of fury, ſtill owned the of- 
Fenders for his children. His figure was ſo happily diſguiſed, 
that you loſt the man in the actor, and had no other idea in his 
firſt appearance, than that of à very graceful, venerable, kingly, 
old man: but it was not in his perſon alone he ſupported the 
character; his whole action was of a piece; and the breaks in 
his voice, which were uncommonly beautiful, ſeemed the effect 
of real not counterfeited ſorrow. The advantage which he had 


 kitude to expreſs the differing tones which ſorrow,” pity, or rage 
naturally produce, were of ſuch-ſervice to him in chis character 


| Lear appeared perfectly conſiſtent with the whole meaning 
the poet. If any performer was ever born for one particular 
part, Barry was for Othello. There is a length of periods, and 


other for ſo many ſucceſſive ſcenes, to which 


peculiarly ſuitable : with equal happineſs; he 


all the paſſions to the utmoſt extent of critical imagination, 
ſtill appeared to leave an unexhauſted fund of expreſſion behind. 
In the characters of Anthony, Varanes, and in every other, in- 


louring, we ſhall not look upon his like again 
A canchardly conceive that any performer of antiquity could 
have excelled the action of Barry in the part of Othello- The 
wonderful agony in which he appeared when he examined the 

_ circumſtance of the handkerchief; the mixture of love that in- 
truded upon his mind, upon the innocent anſwers'which'Def- 
demona makes, betrayed in his e. a variety and viciſſitude 
of paſſions ſuffleient to admoniſh any man to be afraid of his 
own heart, and ſtrongly convince him, that by the admiſſion of 
jealouſy into it, he will ſtab it with the worſt of daggers. Who- 
ever reads in his cloſet this admirable fene, will find that he 
himſelf, perceive any but dry, incoherent, and broken ſentences: 
a reader Who has ſeen Bay act it, obſerves,” that there could 
not have been a word added; that longer ſpeeches would have 
the 


been unnatural, nay impoſſible, in Othello's ſituation.“ 
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* as if he felt them. In his performance of 'Learthe'gave*confi- 
derable marks of his judgment, by throwing a very ſtrong and 


ſight of the father; but in all his rage, even in the midſt" of his 
ſerereſt curſes, you ſaw that his heart, heavily injured/as he 


from his perſon, the variety of his voice, and its particular ap- 


that he could not fail of pleaſing; and his manner of playing 


an extravagance of paſſion in this part, not to be found in —4 


peu Wit - exhibited the 
ero, the lover, and the diſtracted huſband 3 he roſe thro 
pd 


deed, in which the lover is painted with the moſt-forcible co- - 
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commentaries on the ſcripture ; he even compoſed. a new Li- 
turgy a all his works are in the ſyriac lan guage. There is and“ 
other Barſuma, ſurnamed! of Kark, from ie being born in that 

city, which the antients called Petra deſerti, and the moderns, 


Kark de Montroyal. He was archimandrite, and propagated 


the notions of Eutychius. We have à book by him in ſyriac, in- 
tituled, Dobro, hich treats of good 5 7 +l 
ries on che ſeripture, and ſeveral epiſtles. 
- BARTAS. (GuILLAUME''DE SaLLvsTE: dey was "books at 
Monfort.i in Armagnac in the year 1544, the ſon of a treaſurer of 
France, and not on the eſtate de Bartas, which is in the vicinity 
of that little town. Henry IV. whom he ſerved with his ſword, 


and whom he celebrated in his verſes, ſent him to England, to 
Denmark, and to Scotland. He had the command of a com- 


pany of cavalry in Gaſcony, under the marechal de Matignon. 
He was a calviniſt, and died in 1590 at the age of 46. The work 
that has moſt contributed to render his name famous, is the 
poem intituled, Commentary of the week of the creation of the 
world; in ſeven books. Pierre de VOſtal, in a miſerable copy of 


verſes addreſſed to du Bartas, which that lord has — to 


his poem, ſays that this book is ( greater than the whole uni- 
verſe This piece of fuſtian praiſe on the dulleſt of all verſi- 
hers, was ado dat the time; but has been rejected in ours. 
yle 8 8 is low, eee — Aikgul con- 
tempti 4 tions are given under the mo 

images. He! Dae the head is the lodging of the — 
2 that the eyes are two ſhining caſements, or twin 
the noſe the gutter or the chimney; the teeth, a double 


gelte ering As mill to the open gullet; the hands, the 


chambermaids:of nature, the bailifs of the mind, and the cater- 
ers of the body the bones, the poſts, tht beams and the columns 
of this tabernacle of fleſh; 1; We 5 ſeveral other works by the 


ſeigneur du Bartas. The moſt extraordinary is a little poem, 0 


eompoſed to greet the queen of Navarre on making her entry 


into Nerac. Three nymphs contend for the honour of ſaluting 
her majeſty. The firſt delivers her ſtupidities in latin verſes, 


the ſecond in french verſes, and the third in gaſcon verſes. Du 


Bartas, though a bad poet, was a worthy man. Whenever the 


military ſervice and his other occupations left any leiſure time, 
he retired to the chateau de Bartas, far from the tumult of arms 
and buſineſs. He wiſhed for nothing more than to be ſo * 
in order that he might apply more cloſely to ſtudy ; this he teſ- 

tifies at the concluſion; of e third day of his week. Modeſty' 


and fincerit formed the character öde Bartas, ee to —ç 8 
e n eee ee, der 
. nl | | 0 {0 N amous 
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ties bombati anc fal-o7 puſken Fot my part, a 

__who have long known e tdnknemaicand obo 

Have W diſcourſed with him, when, during the givil 
Wars, I travelled in Guienne with lim, I can -afhrm, that J 

never ee een any e Hr the kind in the 7 . — beha- 
viour; notwithſtandi at reputation, ays fpoke 

With ſingular model 17 51 Himleif and his works?”:>His book of 
the Week, contemptible as it is, was attended with a ſucceſs 

not inferior to that of the beſt performances. Within the ſpace 


of ſiwe or ſix ears, upwards of thirty editions were printed of 
it. It found in all places, commentators,” abbreviatora, tranſla- 


tors, imitators, and adverſaries. His works Were: collected and 

e in 16141, folio, at Paris, by Rigaud. 32 
BARTH (Jonx), born at Dunkitk; was: the fin py . 

fiſherman, is more — n he had es, Hine Mage a to Aa 


pps to 5 Meter of. 8 e Kr et of 3 
and a fire-ſhip.'. The harbour of Dunkitk was then blocked up 
by thirty-two ſhips öf war, engliſn and dutch. He found the 
means to paſs this fleet; and the next day took four engliſh-veſ- 
ſels, richly freighted, and bound for the port of Archangel. He 
then proceeded to ſet fire to 86 ſail of merchant ſhips of various 
burdens. He next made a deſcent on the coaſt oſ England, near 
Newcaſtle, where he burnt 260 houfes; and bro 

kirk prizes to the amount of 500,000/ crowns..; 4 
of the ſame year, 1692, being on a cruiſe; to the north with three 
men of war, he fell in with a dutch fleet of merchant ſhips 


loaded with corn; they were under convoy of three: ſhips -of 
war: Barth attacked them, captured one of them, after having 


put the others to flight, which he then e made himſelf 


maſter of 16 of their number. In 1693 he had the command of 
the Glorieux, of 66 guns, to join the naval armament com- 


manded by Tourville, which / ſurpriſed the fleet of Smyrna. 
Barth, being ſeparated from the reſt of the fleet by a ſtorm, 


had the fortune to fall in with ſix dutch veſſels, near to Foro, 


all richly” laden: ſome of theſe he burnt, and drove the reſt 
aſhore. This active and indefatigable ſeaman ſet ſail a fer 
months afterwards with fix men of war, for convoying to France, 


from the port of Velker, a fleet loaded with corn. He conducted 
it ſucceſsfully into Dunkirk; though the engliſt and the dutch 
had ſent three ſhips of the line to intercept it. In oo: bins of 


1694 he ſailed with the ſarne ſhips, for retu 
an a 1 10 again loaded * e This fleet 


came up with him at the heitzht of the Texel; and, 


fix leagues from the V 


He was tall in ſtature, robuſt, well made, though of a rough and 
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eſcort of three duniſſi and ſwediſh ſhips. - It was met 

rio tar or Vlee by the vice- * HI > * —— 
command fquadron compoſed eight ihips ot War, 

already taken poſſeſſon of tha fleet. But on the morrow. Barth 


ferior in umbers and weight of metal, retook all the. prizes, 

with the yice-admiral and two other ſhips. This brilliant ace 
procured him a patent of . — Two years afterwards, in 
1690, Jean Barth occaſioned: again, à conſiderable loſs to the 
dutch, by capturing 22 of their fleet which he met at about 
His ſquadron conſiſted of eight veſs 
ſels of war and ſeveral privateers; and the dutch fleet of 209 
ſail of merchant ſhips, eſcorted: by a number of frigates. Barth 


attacked it with vigour, and boarded the . — 


took 30 merchant. ſhips and four of the convoy, without ſuffer- 
ing any more than 2. trifling loſs. He was however unahlle to 


coniplete his triumph. Meeting almoſt immediately with twelvys 


duteh men of war, convoying a fleet to the north, he was obliged 
to ſet fire to his prizes to prevent their falling into the hands;of 
the enemy. He himſelf eſcaped only by being in a faſt 
ſhip. This Lerne. e died 3 8 the + 7th- — 
April a 25 of. a „at the age of 51. Without patrons, 

as g to truſt to-but-himſelf, he became chefs 
d eſcadre, after having paſſed through the ſeveral inſeribr ranka. 


clumſy figure. He could neither write nor read ; having only 
learnt to ſubſcribe his name. He. ſpoke little and inecorrectiy 
ignorant of the manners of polite companies, he expreſſed and 
conducted himſelf on all oceaſions like a ſailor. When the che · 
valier de Forbin brought him to court in 1691, the wit of Mer. 
ſailles ſaid to one another: Come, let us go and ſee the cheva- 


lier de Forbin 3 his led-bear. In order to be very fine on 


that occaſion, he appeared in a pair of breeches of gold tiſſue, 
lined with ſilver tiſſue; and, on 28 away, he complained 
that his court - dreſs had ſcrubbed him 10; confoundedly that he 
was almoſt flayed. Louis XIV. having ordered him into bis 
preſence; ſaid to him: Jean Barth, I have juſt now appointed 
you chef-d'eſcadre.” ( Nou have done very well, ſir, returned 
the ſailor. This anſwer having occaſioned a great burſt of 
laughter among the courtiers, Louis XIV. took it in another 


manner. Tou are miſtaken, gentlemen, ſaid he, on the mean - 


ing of the anſwer of Jean Barth; it is that of a-man-whoknows | 
his own value, and intends to give me- freſh proofs of it. TO 
conelude, the ne chef · d eſcadre was nobody except when on 
boſe his ſhip 3 125 chere wig you ſy: __ for a bold 3 
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 Eelebrated naval commander was publiſhed in iam 7199 
BARTHELEMI{Nicnoras);abenediainemontof 
century, born at Loches; com! ſed ſome latin poem 
to be found: Epigrammata ! _ Ennese, n $v0, the twe 
firſt without date; rhe third, of 1531, contains pieces chat worn 
on ſubjects of devotion. ' De vita ctiva et contemplativa, 1323, 
8vo, in Io 3 'Chriſtus' Xyloniews, a ragedy, in ur 
1 r, N e T1407: 28 MONT 
n its ener un), a very learned Ante b benen Cutrin 
in Brandenburg, 1587 [u]. His father was profeſſor of civil 
Jaw at Franefort upon the Oder, counſellor to the elector of 
Brandenburg, and his chancellor at Cuſtrin. Having diſcovered 


in his ſon” very early marks of genius, he provided him with 


+y nei maſters; but he enjoyed only a little time the pleaſure 
| the fruits of his care, for he died in«r5g7. Mr. Baillet 

| B. inforted Caſpar in his Enfans cElebres ; where he tells us, 
chat, at twelve years of age, he tranſlated David's pſalms into 

latin verſe of every meaſure, and publiſhed ſeveral latin 2 
Upon the death of his father he was ſent to Gotha, then to 
Bifensch, and afterwards, according to cuſtom, went through 
all the different univerſities in Germany. When he had finiſned 
his ſtudies, he began his travels ; he viſited Italy, France, Spain, 
England, and Holland, improving himſelf by the converſation 
and works of the learned'i in every country [o j. He'ſtudied/the 


modern as well as ancient languages, and his tranflations from 
the ſpaniſn and french ſhew that he was not content with a 
_ fuperficial knowledge. Upon his return to Germany, he took 


up his reſidence at Leipſic, where he led a retired life, his 


paſſion for ſtudy having made him renounce all ſort of employ- 


metit 3 ſo that as he devoted his whole time to books, we need 

be the leſs ſurpriſed at che vaſt number which he publiſned. 
HBarthius ford early a reſolution of diſengaging himſelf en- 
tirely from: worldly affairs and profane-ſtudies, in order to apply 
himſelf wholly to the great buſineſs of ſalvation: he did not 
however put this defign in execution till towards the latter end 
of his life z as appears from his Soliloquies, publiſned in 1654. 
He died Sept. 1658, aged 71. His principal works are his Ad- 
verſaria, in folio; and his TIC nel a ee and 
Claudiany i in 4to. u A 


"BARTHOLIN-(Caepan), born wade ee 


the province of Schonen, which belonged then to Denmark. 
At three years of age he gave a proof of his capacity; for in 


fourteen days he learned to read perfectly. At thirteen he com- 
| 8 8 7 Beeck and n orations, and pronounced them i in-p Wlie : 
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temberg. He continued: three years in this laſt place, where he 


lied himſelf to philoſophy and _— with ſo much aſſiduity, 
am — — Lronk day; and went to bed 


— — Salbe his d, he a hi degree of 


maſter of arts in 2609. 22 25 13 * . * 


Bartholin now began his- rangi and e 


through: — of Germany, Flanders, and am ee he p 
over ta England, whence he returned to Germany, in order ta 

ed to Italy. After his departure from Wir berg; he had 
made phyſic his principal ſtudy; and he neglected nothing to 


improve himſelf in the different univerſities through which he 
| tt at Naples 
pr rticularly they ſollicited bim to be anatomical — but 


paſſed... He received 


chere marks of reſ 
declined it. In France he was offered the greek profeill 


at Sedan, which he alſo refuſed. After be had travelled as far 


as the frontiers of Spain, he returned to Italy, in order to perfect 
himſelf in the practice of medicine. He went from thence to 
Padua, where he applied with great care to anatomy and di- 


ſection. After — ſtay in this place he removed to Baſil, where 
he had ſtudied phyſic ſome time before; 


and here he received 
his doctor's N in phyſic in 1610 [. From thence he went 
to Wirtemberg and Holland, and intended-to have extended his 


travels ſtill farther, had he not been appointed profeſſor of the 
latin tongue at Copenhagen; but he did not 3 this long, 
for, at the end of ſix months, in 1613, he was cho 

of medicine, which was much more adapted to his qualities 5 
and diſpoſition. He held his profeflorſhip eleven years, when 
he fell into an. illneſs, which made him deſpair of life: in this 
extremity he made a vow and promiſe to heaven, if he was re- 


ſtored to-health, that he wo — himſelf to no other ſtudy 
than that of divin oy: He recove 
Aſlach; the prof 


was appointed his ſucceſſor, 12th of March 1624 the king 


alſo gave him the canonry of Roſchild. He died of a violent - 
colic, -the-13th of July1629, at Sora, whither he had gone to 
conduct his eldeſt ſon. He left ſeveral ſmall works, chiefiyon 


metaphyſics, 1 ic, and rhetoric. 1 2 7 
-BARTHOLIN (Tone), ſon of een phyſician, 


born at Copenhagen the a0th Oct. 1616. After ſome 


ſtudy in his on country, he went to Leyden in 1637, Where 


he ſtudied phyſie for three years. He travelled next to France; 
where he reſided two years at Paris and Montpelier, in order 
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three years at Padua, where he was: treated with rs rn 
and reſpect, and was made a:member; of the Inoogniti by John 
Francis Loredan. After having viſited moſt; parts of Italy he 
went to Malta. From thence he returned — ank next 
to where he received his doRor's: degree in phyſic, the 
14th of Oct. 1645. The year following he returned to his na- 
tive country, where he did not remain without employ- 
ment; for, upon the dearh of: Chriftophe Longomontan, the 
*r of mathematics at Copenhagen, he was — His 
Factalibe oceſſor in 1647. In 1648 he was named to the anatomieal 
chair ; an employment more ſuited to his genius and imctination, 
which he diſcharged with great affiduit for thirteen years. His 
Intenſe - W ae having rendered his conſtitution very in- 
firm, he reſigned his chair in 667, and the king of Denmark 
allowed him the title of honorary profeſſor. | He' retired" to a 
kttle-eſtate he had perchaſed at Hageſted, near ras ag 
fit Hermes es the remainder of his d: e 
tranquillity. - An unlucky accident however di - — 
8 retreat: his houſe took fire in 1670, —— 
deſtroyed, with all his books and manuſcripts. In conſideration 


of this loſs, the king appointed him his phyfician, with a hand- 


ſome ſalary, and exempted his land from all taxes. The uni- 
verſity of Yopenhage n were likewiſe touched with his misfor- 
tune, a appointed him their librarian; and in 1675 the 
| Honoured him ſtill farther, by giving him a ſeat in _w 
council of Denmark. ey we gar 1600 e has 
left feveral works [s]]. d 
BARTLETY (Jon). He was many years miniſter: of St. 
5 Thomas's neat Exeter, r: much eſteemed by the pious biſhop 
Hall. After he was ejected for —_— to comply win che 
act of uniformity, he continued to preach privately to u mall 
congregation at Exeter, Where he died in a good dd agel He 
: nom rage of a volume! of en rere and c practical 
| 725 4 0 * 
'BARTOLI (D ANT 3 1 nad ens taborious feluir; Vorn 
at Ferrara in 1608. After having profeſſed the art of rhetoric, 
and afterwards for a long time devoted himſelf to * eee 
his ſuperiors fixed him at Rome in 1650. From 


en, "he: e mg 5 . wee of eee as Nel 5 


CEF 


. 1 vil p. . 37 ee ks Sendai) tt 
1. Anatomia Caſpari eee nopſis, operi magno ad eruditos præmiſſa. 
3 5 novis obſervationibus primum o: 1 


cupletata. I. Bat. 164, 8vo. 2. De uni- Him Irbri tres, admirshdis hiſtoriis rati⸗ 


corny obſeryationes novæ. Acceſſerunt de onibuſque novis referti;: I.. Bat; 164% 8%. 


aureo cw Olai ns eruditorum ju- 6, De armillis yeterum, 7 5 Dano- 
dicia. Patavii, 1645, 8yo. . 3. De mon- I Schedion. e, 1 $46, VO... | 
* _—_ + eee -Bafil, an, 8 * W Lo 5 


afniæ, 1646, $vo, 5. De luce anima- 
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ry of. hi ſocicty, printed. 
Rome eam 1650 10. 265 3, Ini 6: vols. folio ;:trandated: mph” 
_— Giannini, and: printed at Lyons: in 1666 & eg. 
+other: works, the hiſtorieal excepted, were collected uv . 
publiked/at Venice in 1717, 3 vols. in-4to. Both the ont and 
the —— are much eſteemed, no leſs. for their matter, than for 
the purity, the preciſi on and the elevation of their diction: and 
this jeſuit is n his countrymen as one of the ſonemoſt 
writers in the italian language. | He died at Rome in 1685, at 
the age of 77, after having lignalized kinuclf 5 much by: * 
virtues as hy his literary attainments. mi 
ARTOLOCCI (Joins), —— e hom at Celane ö 
11 kingdom of Naples in 1643, profeſſor of the hebrew 


tongue at the college of the Neophytes and Tranſmarins at 


Rome, died Nav. 1, 1687, aged: 14. here is b eee _ | 
theca Rabbinica, 4 vols. foho,:2675, The feuillant Imbon 

his diſciple, added a 5th vol. to this work, which is no Jeſs: — 
rious than learned.) The title runs thus: D. Julii Bartolocei 
de Celana, congregat. fancti Bernandi ref. ord. Ciſtercienſis, 
bibliotheea magna rabbinica de ſcriptoribus & ſcriptis. hebraſcia, 
ordine ee pen 8 ns ani in fake, 4 tols. 


* 
A TONE named 3 called The holy, Maid | 


. 4 — a religious impoſtor in the reign of Henry VII. 


whoſe hiſtory may be very edifying. She was a ſervant at Ald- 
ington in Kent, and had long been troubled witch connubions, © 
which diſtorted” her limbs and countenance: in the ſtrangeſt 


manner, and threu her: body into the moſt violent agitationsz; 
and the eſſect of the diſorder was ſuch, „ | 
EYE Alles, 


covered, ſhe could counterfeit the ſame appe: „„ 
the miniſter of Aldington, with other | {\thinking/her 
a proper inſtrument or their perſuaded her to pretend, : 1 | 


that hat ſhe ſaid and did was by a ſapernatural: impulſe ; and 


taught her to act her part in the moſt perfect manner. "Thins: 928 


ſhe would he as it were in a trance for ſome time: then, coming. 


to eee aſter man ene enn aue would. break out ine 
— — and prayers; ſometimes. deliv by” 
dels in fer i 8, > theta? in uncouth monkiſh — 
She pretended. to be honoured with viſions and revelations,: 40 
hear heavenly v and the moſt. raviſiing melody. Sbe de- 
claimed — wickedneſs of: — againſſ hereſy and 


— — the . to frequent the church; to 
hear maſſes, to uſe frequent canfeſſiong, and to pray to cut lady 
and all the ſaints. -All this artful management, toget thor with 
great exterior -piety, virtue, and/ auſterity of 3 
* 288 1 8 far above: the . r 
V3 2 5 8 


* om 3 is'More; biltep Fiſher. 3 a bi | or 1 
appointed e emen, by examine-her. She wat now 


eee ee eee 


Virgin bad appèared to her, and aſſured her that ſhe ſhould 
never recover, till ſhe went to viſit her i image, ina chapel dedi- 


cated to her in the pariſh of Aldington. Thither the accord- 


ingly repaired, Any and in 8 it were, at- 
tended by above 3 ople and many per 
both rubs There the ſhe fell into one of her trances, ani uttered 
many things in honour of the ſaints and the popiſh religion: for 
herſelf ſhe ſaid, that, by the inſpiration of God, ſhe was called 
to be a nun, and that Dr. Bocking was to be her ghoſtly father; 
Dr. Bocking was a canon of Chriſt chureh in Canterbury, and 
an aſſociate in carrying on the impoſture. Meanwhile, the arch- 
biſhop was ſo latisfied with the reports made to him about her 
as to order her to be put into the nunnery of St. Sepulchre, Cane 
terbury z where-ſhe pretended to have frequent-inipirations and 
viſions, and alſo to work miracles: for all ſuch as would make a 
profitable vow: to our lady at the'aforeſaid- chapel in the pariſh 
of Aldington. Her viſions and revelations; were alſo carefully 
collected and inſerted in a book, by a monk called Dee ring“ 
The prieſts, her managers, Baring thus ſucceeded in the im- 
poſture, now proceeded to the great object of it ; and: . 
arton was directed publicly — aimounce, how God had re- 
vealed to her, that, in caſe the king ſhould divorce: queen 


Catherine of Arragon, and take ms wiſe during her: life, 


his royalty would not be of a month's duration, but he ſhould 
die the death of a villain.“ Biſhop Fiſher, and others, in the in- 
tereſt of the queen, and of the romiſh religion; hearing -of this, 
held frequent meetings with the nun and her — and, 
at the ſame time, ſeduced many perſons from their al 
particularly the fathers and — of Sion, the Charter- houſe and 
Sheen, and ſome of the obſervants of Richmond, Greenwich, 
and Canterbury. One Peto, preaching before the king at Green- 


woch, denounced heavy judgements upon him to his face; telling 


him, that“ he had been deceived: by many lying prophets; 
While himſelf, as a true Micaiah, warned . 8 


ſhould lick his blood, as they had licked the blood of Ahab. | 


Henry bore this outrageous inſult} with a moderation very re- 
. markable for him: but, to undeceive the people, he appointed 
Dr. Curwin to preach before him the Sunday following who 
juſtified the king's proceedings, and branded Peto with the 
_ epithets of be: fanderer, dog, and traitor.”-Curwin, how- 
ever, Was interrupted: by a friar, and called «a lying prophet, 
who ſought. to ellablich the ſucceſſion to the crown by adul- 
tery; and procectied with ſuch virulence; that tlie king was 
r to interpoſe, and command him to be ſilent ? yet, th 
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a were oniy reprimanded for tler inſolence. 

red by this lenity of the government, the 3 
che conſpiracy reſolved to pudliſn the revelations of the nun, 
in their ſermons, ——.— the kingdom: they had communis. 
cated them to the 5 har, to whom they alto intro- 


990 the maid ent; and they exhorted 3 Catherine: 


iſt in her deen At length this confederacy beg n 
8 a very ſerious affair, and Henry ordered the mard and” 
— . — to be examined in the ſtar· ehamber. Here chey 


confeſſec all the -particulats: of the impoſture; and afterwards. 


appeared upon a ſeaffold erected at St. Paul's Croſs, where the 


articles of their confeſſion were publicly read in their ee 


Thenee they were*conveyed to the Tower, until the 


parliament; who, Ray conſidered the affair, As it a 


conſpiracy againſt. the King's life and cron. The nun, with 


her/confederates, maſters Bocking, Deering, 8&c. were attamted 


of high treaſon, and executed at T yburn, April 20, 1534's where 


ſhe cotifeſſed the impoſture, laying 5 0 3 2 2 eee 
E 2 


the prieſls, and. craving pardon o 


Ie is remarkable, wi the hiſtorian Sanders, 10 \ kako work ; 
upon'certain martyrs pery, under Henry VIII. and Hiza- 


beth, would — reckon this nun and her people Fa mg 
them, though their own ' confeſſions juſtified: their condenina- 
tion: ſuch is oftentimes the effrontery of religious'zeal; -- 


— BARWICK (Jon), a very eminent divine, was . | 


Witherſlack in Weſtmoreland, on the 20th of April 162, 
and educated at Sedberg-[chool in in Yorkſhire, where, fays — 
Granger,“ he gave many early proofs of an uncommon ca 
city, and particularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by acting the part of 
Hercules, in one of Seneca's tragedies.” In the eighteenth year 
of his age he was ſent to St. John's college, Cambridge, where 
he preſently outſhone all of his age and: ſtanding; and was ſo 


remarkable for his abilities, that, When he was little more 18 
twenty years of age, he was choſen by the members of his col. 


e plead their cauſe in à controverted election of a miſter, 
h was heard before the privy- council. In the time of the 
civil war, he was inſtrumental in ſending the Cambridge plate 


to che king z publiſhed the Querela Cantabrigienſis, in which he 


had the chief hand; and wrote againſt the covenant. He after“ 
wards; retired to London, Where he undertook to manage the 
king's correſpondence between that city and Oxford; which he 
executed with great dexterity. and addreſs. He alſo carried on 
2 Ker correſpondence with Charles; whilſt: he was at Carif- 
rook-eaſtle ; and was, on many other ,,, of fingular fer< 
vice to IM. After the decapitation of his royal maſterg he 
* n and e * Charles II. with the lane 
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| 1 Tunis e ene 
Upon the reſtoration of kin Charles U. 5 was I, 15 
Nis majeſty, as a reward for his merit, firſt the biſhopric of 
Sodor and Man, and afterwards that of Carliſſe; but he refuſed 
them both, and contented himſelf with the deanery of Durham, 
together with the reQory of Houghton-le-Spring. which he had 
me ume before obtained. In 1661, he exchanged the deane 
of Durham for that of St. Paul's, London ; which laſt, th 
Leia valuable than the former, he readily acgepted, conſcious tht 
Eis being called to it was ſolely ſor the ſervice of the church. 
This new preferment he enjoyed about three years, dying of A 
r the 22d of Oaaberrtet. and was interred? Witt. 
ca 
BARWICK. (PexzR),. alata brother to J ohn. Barwick, 
dean of St. Paul's: a man of uncommon. {kill and diligence in his 
ofeſſion, was very ſucceſsful in the ſmall-pox, and in ſeveral 
Linde of fevers. He wrote the life of the dean his brother i in 
ure and elegant latin, which was publiſhed with a preface by 
„Hilkiah ford, 1721, large 8vo. His defence of the Eikon 
Þaſilike. againſt Dr. Walker, diſcovers the peeviſhneſs of old 
age, though much loyalty. He wrote an excellent deſenee of Dr. 
arvey's doctrine of the circulation of the blood. He was re- 
ol by all that knew him for js abilities and great hymavity- 


LOR: 

n the ee ee 5 Abdalmumen, more known 

Lis ws the appellation, of Nahui Zadeh. He is author of the 

Haſchiat, i. e. the poſtills to tbe book of Samarcandi, intituled, 

Adab al bahath, of ihe method that ought to be obſerved in 

: tes.— There is another Barzerini, commonly called Hagi, 

or Hadi Zadeh, who compoſed in turkiſh verſe the book in- 

tituled, nei p e Taj dns round: 
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toi den in Jem” foes Clin; are very fine 
cuted, particularly Antibes and Cette. His pieces in the — 
lection intituled, 'The-Cabitiet de- 


Wouvermans. All the feaſts of Straſbourg, on occaßon of the 
king s recovery. Ditto of -er works of Te⸗ 
niere & c. Died ſince! Den e e 

- BASIL (Sr.), biſnop o ae * be | 
was born in the year 326. He received! 


education under his 


Some time after he travelled uto Syria, Egypt, and Li 
viſit the monaſteries of theſe countries; and the monaſtic "ifs 


ſo much ſuited his diſpofition, that upon his return home he 


reſolved to follow it; and became the firſt inſtitütor thereof in 


Pontus and Cappadocia. Euſebius biſhop of Cæſarea conferred 
the order of prieſthood upon Baſil, who ſoon after retired into 
his ſolitude, having had fome miſunderſtanding with his biſhop 


however, he came to 2 recenciliation with him about three 
years after, and his reputation was at length ſo great, that, upon 
the death of Euſebius, in 370, he was choſen his ſucceſſor. It 


was with ſome eee Ity that he accepted of this dignity ; and 


no ſooner was he to it, than 7 emperor Valens began 


to perſecute him enen he refufed to embrace the doctrine of 
the Arians: Valens came twice to Cæſarea, and finding he was 


not able to influence Bafil; reſolved to baniſh him from that place. 
He ceaſed at length, however, to moleſt Baſil, who now began 


to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to bring about a re- union betwixt 


the eaſtern and weſtern churches, then much divided about 


ſome mo of faith, and in regard to Meletius and Paulinus, 
two biſh —— of Antiochia. The weſtern churches acknowledged 
Paulinus for the lawful biſnop, and Would have no communion 


with Meletius, who was ſupported by the eaſtern churches: But 


all his efforts were ineffectual, this diſpute not being terminated 
till nine moriths after his death. * "Bak was likewiſe engaged in 
ſome conteſts relating to the the diviſion the emperor had made of 
Cappadocia into twbiprovinces." Anthimus, biſhop of Tayane, 
s of the new! province, was — tea; 4 Kid 
limits, which BahFoppoſed:' They conteſted chiefly:about-alittle 


the metrop! 


Bafili in order to preſerve it in his be 
dpric, and gave it to his friend Gref 


village named Zazime: 7 
riſdiction, erected a hi 


of Nazianzen, e ee. took poſſeſſion before lum; and re 


gory, who loved peace, reti * mec. „ — 


— Croxat, have merit. His | 
Village Recompenee,|{ from Claudi'Lorain,” is admirable His 
other beſt pieces are; Flemiſh” feaſts after Berghen, Teners and 


pade 8 lere ie 

the firſt part of his 
ther. He went afterwards and ſtudied 
under the famous Libanius at Antiochia and Conſtantinople, 
and from thence to Athens; where, finiſhing his ſtudies, he 
returned to his native county in 35 5, and Reugd ee 
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but only one of a thoufand, and two of ten thoufand. It is 
not at all proper for you to blurt out your myſteries, but to re- 


he wrote —— r Arete, and rey A, EN in F allithe 


diſputes which happened in his time in the eaſt concerning the 


doctrine of the church! He died the i of January 3790. 


There have been ſexerateditions of St Baſif's works in greek 
and latifl.” The firſt Was chat of Venice; 1535, in greek: the 
laſt and beſt is that of Paxis; in 1721, 174, and 1730 mh the 
benedictine monks, in 3 Wola. folio, greek and latin 
BASILIDES a famous theologian of the ſecond century, an- 
head of the ſect called after him Bafilidiatis. He Was born! at 
ere in Egypt, and became a diſciple of Menander, though 
ye ed ae himſelf: out ab: the- diſciple of Glaucia, the interpreter 


Peter. He wrote 1 books, which are now loſt. Cle- 
mens Alezandrinus, cites the 23d of his explications of the 


goſpel, but of what: gaſpel is doubtful: probably it might be 
one written by him, and eiu ere His 4 In e dat of 
Pythagoras he obliged his ſcholars to a fibe years filence, teach - 
ing them to know all, and penetrate all; themſelves being in- 
viſible, and unknown. Know yourſelf, ſays he, and let nobody 
know you. The many muſt not, and cannot know their affairs; 


tain them in ſilence. In the early times of chriſtianity it was 
common to be initiated into the ægyptian myſteries,” wherein 
the ſame rule was ſtrictly obſerved ; as Iamblicus ſpeaks, * What 


belongs ſeldom. and lately to one, towards the end of his ſacred 
office, this we ought not to diſcovar i in common to all z no nor 


to ſuch who are newly entered into the myſteries ; nor even 
to ſuch as are got half way.“ After he: had fpread/ his doctrine 
over the greateſt part of Egypt, he died at Alexandria about 
the year 130, 1 to e N in » 33s a ing Leg . 


aud Tillemont. | 


"BASINGSTOKE, or BASINGE { Jenn), 1 Aunguöſhecl li- 


terator of the xiüth century, was a' native of Baſingſtoke in 


Hampſhire. He ſtudied firſt at Oxford, and afterwards at Paris, 
where he E -n bd ard, . He travelled to Athens, from 
whence he brought a great number of greek M88. to England, 
and is ſaid to have . the uſe of the greek numeral 
figures here. He was à mati of. conſiderable learning conſider- 
ing the age he lived in. He was preferred to the archdeaconry 
a London, and not. long after to that of Leiceſter, by Robert 
Groſtete, biſhop of Lincoln, with whonr he was very intimate. 


He was a great promoter of greek' 3 Ile died, according 


to Leland, in the reign of Henry III. 125 T. His works, are; fer- 
mons, and a book intituled; Pa ani ſententiarum per diſtinc- 


tiones : beſides other compoſitions and tranſlations, as, the Do- 


vatus of the greeks, which he . 
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| 5 lace. Although conſtructed with the light tim 


Hill; en berted 142 4 Metle Eden, and walls a 4 0. . es 


centre: but the town, daily increaſing in magnitude and popu- 
lation, ſoon ſurrounded it with buildings. Here he contin & 
the buſineſs of a japanner for life: his carriage, each pannel of 
which was a diſtinèt picture, might be conſidered the pattern 
card of his trade, and was drawn. by a beautiful: pair Bk. cream 
coloured horſes. l. e en eee 
His inclination for letters induved "king 3 in 175, to turn his 
thoughts towards. the preſs. He ſpent many years in the un- 
certain purſuit, ſunk 6001. before he could produce one letter to 
Lon himſelf, and: fee thoulknds Bute pr aner Riream of 

fit began to floh. 985 

His firſt attempt in 1756 es quarts edit; Non «6 Virgil, 
rice one guinea, now worth ſeveral. He afterwards printed 
2 Loſt, the Bible, Common Prayer, Roman and Engliſn 
Claſhes, &c.-in various ſizes, with W atisſaction to the 3 


world than emolument to bimſe lt. 


In 1765, he applied to his friend hs eminent ad ervelibnr 


Dr. Franklin, then at Paris, to ſound the literati teſpecting the 


purchaſe of his types; but received for anſwer; That the 


French, reduced by the war of 1% 58. were ſo far from being 


able to purſue ſchemes of taſte; that th 25 were unable to repair 
their public Gangs, and nen N een ig-to' rot before 


4 them.“ . 8 8 oth; F | 


ln regard to his private character, 5 wh! rentich! of 4 0 
niourttt; idle in the extreme, but his invention was of the true 
Birmingham model, active. He could welt deſign, but procured 
ethers to execute: wherever: he found merit he careſſed it: he 
was remarkably polite to the ſtranger, fond- of ſhew: a figure ra- 
ther of the ſmaller ſize, and delighted to adorn that fi I with 

ders of 8 
te, his movement was ſtately as # ſhip of the line. 


During the twenty-five, laſt years of his liſe, though An 15 ö 


his decline, he retained the ſingular! traces of a handſome man. 
If he exhibited a peeviſh temper, we may conſider that good 
nature and intenſe thinking are not always found together. 
Taſte accompanied him through the walks of agricul- 
ture; architecture, and the fine arts. Whatever paſſed through 


his fingers, bore the lively marks of John Baſkerville. 


His averſion to ehriſtiunity would not ſuffer him to lis among 
chriſtians ;/he therefore erected a maduſoleum in his on g 


for his remains andt died ee iſſue in 177 5% at ithe ape 2275 
Many efforts were uſętdl after his death, to diſpoſe of the typ =] 


but to the laſting 'diſcredit” of the britiſh nation, no | 
could be found in the whole commonwealth of letters: Phe 


univerſities coldly rejected, the gffe 8 bookſellers 
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8 lay a dead weight 11 parted by. L | 8 


much as this ;fland; and it is a: remark. nearly, as. eld, that ge; 
nius is no where. 15 little rewarded: how elſe came Dryden, 


cular, notice hi; of bim for his: 


oc ape like Moto 
at Paris in 1779. for 3700. 175 
It is an old remark, that n no country 


Goldimith and Chatterton to want bread? Is, merit lle s. 5 
flower of the field, too common to attract notice? or Is: the uſe 


of money beneath the care of exalted talent? dt 


Inyention ſeldom pay ys the inventor... If you aſk what fortune 
Baſkerville ought to have been rewarded with? The moſt which! 
an be compriſed. in hve. figures. If vou farther aſk what. he 
"ofleſied f he leaſt; but none of it ſqueezed f rom the preſs. 
What will. he ſhade of this great. man think, if capable, think 
ing, that he has ſpent a fortune of ulence; and g life of. genius, 
in carrying to perfection tlie greateſt of all human inventions, 
and that his productions, flighted. by his cee 1 
over. Europe in queſt of a bidder ? - ; 10 790 
We Fal reyere, if we do not imitate, "the taſte, 125 cor _ | 
of: the french pation, who, brought by the britiſh arms in 1762. 10 
the verge of ruin, riſing above dirt, were able, ji in ſeventeen 
years, te n Baſkerville's elegant types, refuſed by hisown 
country, and to expend an; Aon thouſand Sande on pre 
ing the works of Voltaire. 17 
N (Sir EY knight, of the ancient Kamy 
of the e in H Herefotdfure: an excellent ſcholar and 
eminent ph ficzan, 18 5 ſor is All i in anatomy, and boppy 
practice” in the time of king James I. and king les I. 
at ay 1 578, Was the ſon of Thomas Baſkerville, an Pali vi = 
cary of that city Who, obſcrying an early love of knowledge: 
and'thirſt after learning in his ſon, gave him a proper education 
for the univerſity, to "which he was ſent when about eighteen years 
ods ie n e Exeter college, in Oxford, on the 10th, of 
1591, 51 him under the care of Mr. William Helm, 
a 55 Yo leſs. 5 for his piety chan learning ; 3; under whoſe 
tuition he gave ſuch early proofs of his love of virtue and know- 
ledge, that he was on the firſt vacancy elected 17 that 
59 before h a had taken his bachelor's 1 800 n axts, Which ws 
delayed his ta ing LY till en 1590, to, which, he Fer ol 1 
. that of F he was adwittech, had, parti 
dmirable kn he eee the 
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85 | 
| duſtry, leaving the univerſity, he came to Longe Ticks be 


became of great emineney in his rofeffon; N * 8. 4 mend f 
ps 'Sollege of phyſicians, 455 for lo me time allo refidentt] os: 
of. His bn "of reputation for Welt grea Fan fie 
b in phyſic, ſwon brought him into cee. ue 20 court, here he 
was fworn Phygeian to James I. frerwards to Charles I. 
with whom, Mr. Wood tells us, Ny * Was in ſuch eſteem for 'bis 
learning and accompliſhments, that he conferred the honout of 
knighthood upen him: By his practice he obtained a v 


plentifu# eſtate, and ſhewed i in His life A” noble irit itte tor 


the larzenefs of his fortune. What family he left besides his 
wife, of who became heir to 2M: His Fe wealth, we can nd 
Bod. He died Jul) 8 11641, 4 ; and was buried in 
the Cäthedral church of St. Paul.— hyfician'of that age 
could, we imagine, have dels practi 920 an Sh if what is re- 
ported of him be true, viz. that he had no Ich than ove hundred 
atients's' week; ''ſo that it 18 "not at all ſtrange he | 
great an Heap of wealth ay to ae uire the title 0 | Sir Simon 
Baſkerville the rich fu), Ws? n 
„ BASNAGE Re Ror of the Wallbon church at 
Hague," born at Roan in Center the gih of Augu ſt. if 


. 7 
His father, Henry aan . of the by Ke bog in Ky 2 


Atliament of Norman ing him '6f 100 TO! + 8 HI 


was receive as wege in e in Thich epi he e 
till 1685, Whe 

ſuppreſſed at b 9 he obtained leave of * x Ein to. retin t 
Holland Tx]. He l Rotterdam, and ing. } be: 
there ti Jon hes he was choft Mie" ha "the 

Valloon church of f He had ſome di Wk: 5 

Jurieu, which e bed his repaſe, though they Ad 
Hot interrupt his ſtudies or labours ; M. I. 
es yolt of. the 1 Fever which M. et 
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his concerns wirh the ſtateb The abhe du Bois, wo Was at 
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In a ſecret negotfation with mart{41 d Uxelles, plenipo- 
tentiary bf Frangy kt the -congreſs- of Utrecht; and he executed 


25 with ſo much fuceeſs, t t He was #ſtcrwards! {entruſted with 
ſeveral Important! commiſſibns, alf which he diſcharged in ſuch” 


a manner us te gain a great charaQer for abilities and addreſs: 
upon which a eclebrated writer has faid of him, thät he was 
fitter to be à winiſter of Nate than 6f a pariſh Ivy]. Cardinal 
Bouillon, WR was then in Holland, communicated” to him all 


te in 1716, as ambaffador plempotentiary from his melt 


the Ha 


chriſtiafl majeſty, to negofigte à defenſive” alliance between 


Franee, Eng Hd, and the States General. was ordered by the 


due bf Orleans, regent bf France, to apply Rimſeif to. Md 


6, e, and to follow his' advice: they accordingly acted in 
concert, and the alliance was concluded in January 717 29. 


As a nbi, for his ſervice, he obtained the reſtitution of alt 


his eſtate afid effects in e M. Bafnage kept an epiſtolary 
correſpotiittice with ſeveral /princes,, noblemen of high rank 
and mimſtefs of ſtate; both he and proteſtant, and with's 


great many learned men in Pander, Italy, Germany, and Rane 
land. The carholies eſteemed him no Teſs than the proteſtants, 


«Hig eoultitution; which” had been Kitherto very firm, 
to T NY 55 1724, and'a complication' of diſtempers carried 
= off . of December 1723 LA)]. He was a man of the 
rey anch candour, even in the minuteſt affairs; which 
dcs Ro iefs cows | 
has left. S193. 94374 Ws I | 
B ASN AGE met! geur de Beduval, ſecond fonts Het 
ind) brother to James, applied Hicfelf to the ſtudy of the jel 
and-was admitted advocate in the parliament of Roan,' 1070 
He did not attend the bar immediately upon his admiffon, but 
went 0 Valencia, where he ſtudied under M. de Marville; 
Upen his! retorn he practiſed with great reputation tif #689] 
4 — the revocation > the edict of Nani obliged Him to fl to 
Holland; where he'conips ech the , 87 „ 0 
died March 29, 1710. 379 ae 
588 AN J. les bu box) painter, 0 
village of Baffano, fitted in he 17 . Ir Vene. His fe. 


> a. gp 


An 


ther Princis inſtrucketl um in the firſt principles of His art; 


and the works of Titiau and Parmefan, but e AF a careful 
ſtudy of nature, enabled füm to improve and diſplay thoſe bapp 
talents he had for painting Is He lited chiefly in the cbun 

where e gave himſelf morn” to rr of F J and ar 
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mals. Ie had made himfelf;well .acquainte 
is furniſhed him with excellent ſubjefts., He 


* 


. 


ſelf with pardeningy and amongſt the plants which he reared, we 


; BASSANTIN (Jaws), a ſcots aſtxonomer.in the xvith cen- 


olterity, was the ſon of the laird of aſſantin in the Merſe, and 
orn ſome time in the reign of king James; ty: Hle was fent 
applying himſelf to words, he ſtudied things; and, while other 
young men of his age were perfecting themſelves in. ſtyle, he 


while young to the univerſity, of Gla 


arrived at a ſurpriſing knowledge, for that tim 


* * 
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other countries, he travelled, ſoon after he quit. 


branches of the mathematics. In order to improve himſelf 
this kind of knowledge, and to gratify his paſſion, for; ſeeing 


ſelf in 


ed the college o 


„ 1 . 


Glaſgow, through the Netherlands, Switzerland 
many, fixing himſelf at laſt in France, where 
RARE WOE F 1 i 8 a 
thematics with applauſe, in the univerſity of P 
here. with, the common notions of the times, 


credulous enough to entertain. a good opinion of judicial aſtro, 
logy, or had ſo much addreſs, as to make the credulity of others 
afcful to him, by ſupporting an erroneous ſyſtem, then in too 


eat credit for him to dęmol 


, Italy, and Ger- 
he taught the ma- 


and was.,eithe! 


dination. For the humour of believing ſuch kind of predic- 


tions never ran ſo ſtrong as atithis time, nor ran any where 
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Vile g very,worthy gentleman, and a mo ap 
| MY to. his.unfortunate. Fiete hy queen. 1 
whom he ente Teng 92 conyerlatio he they. & at: 12 
3 aine Ee reputation 0 being d = 
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d.realon. 35 Meſs, our, Fees author 
oliticia n a prophet, ↄr 8 1 mM 
on 12127 or precarious. principles. RY he does not at, 
rin, what manner he ſpent. the. remainder. of ho aft 
e came back, to;Scotland ; but it is certain, he did not 
Cart long, ſmce his deceaſe 1 as thoſe who, Wer? wel 
acquainted. with him atteſt, in 1568. 175 to his learning, we, 
are told by thoſe. v Fa aa Lit moſt, it lay nop in langua! es, 
of which, except | his mother-tong! 5 3, th ew none e 
though he ſpoke and taught in french, but in à very igcorxes 
manner, and wrote much Worſe. He had very c . in 
molt; parts of his. ON wa and was Bay from being s e le. 
a Es ;£ commendations beſtowe 5 
gem authors very 112 760 his Alerts He 1 8 Boy 
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ſimum, Sc. In engliſh thus : The aſtronomy of John Baſſantit, 
"If * 2 en lete work ; wherein n eie exper! 
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in which he flonriſhed, ſaſhtiently 9 

ce in this work: and, . 1 he "might" have 
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8488 1 rrrrs) löl 2x: gentleman of 4 ood Wen 
a witer in the xvth century, was chamberlain d. king Henry 
He was a conſtant attendant on that hat Mei png yen Lad Ant 
witnefs of moſt of his glorious actions, all w | 
deſcribed, and fairhfully fekated. For bepirnitg te H * 


years, he gave a full account of his @x ee into Framed "hrs | 


orious victbries in that cbuntr Honcurable peace wi 

Charles VI.; his marriage with the princeſs Catherine; Ftv c- 
ronation at Paris, and Knafly his death, and che "edrotfificn of 
his ſon Henry VE Theſe ſereral remarkable events; Peter Baſſet 
compriſed in one volume, which he intituled, & The gcteg o 
Henry V.“ Tbis book was never printed; bit is extant in 
in the college of Heralds, and per foes an oe. 
makes Henry V. to have died deb a pleürffy, which is contr: 
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to what all the on hiftoriars affirm?—Pete et Ak 
about the oy 14 in Te? v9 allt 5 $01! 
- BASSITH Al KEATATH,” author er & ercartfe 6: prayer, 


with the SH radat al thaleb © u afadat at vaheb;. 
of him ho aſks or $3 ys, and the advaptage cht Ged grants 
te him that prays.” hajatth fi ifies 2 T4 6r. The muſufmans, 
raiſed to o 720 and pofts of Honour,” think"it Lhe igrace 
bear the naches of the ar which They theinſeIvey © 
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rr gnards, and marechal de Frange in 1622, Was be 


raine of a family of diſtinction in 1 car 15 7% Ie cardina! 
} lain,'o e Grit tongue and 


de Richelieu, who. had to com 
who dreaded all thoſe by whom 1 thought he might bne* 
be eclipſed, cauſed him tb be clapped up in the Baſtilſe in 1631. 
Baſſompierte had foreſcen the aſcendancy wie the exptire 
of Rochelle, the bulwark of the protellants, Woti give. to 
that miniſter; and therefore was heard't6 oy on that"occaſion'; 
You will fee that we ſhall be fools” enough ko take Rochelle: 
He paſſed the time of his confinement in reading and writing. 
One day as he was buſily turning over the leaves of the Bible; 
lallevile aſked him what he was e. for? 7 A paſſage 


being wic. ee 2019 bu vol : GIANT 
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way, 10g it '0 Clogs r Pie. Hess He Cole his Mie mois 

printed at e in 16 b , 3 tels. Lite the generalityof'this 
bort of books 1 7 art ow, anectletes, ant 4 res 

many trifles- "bepr NY 8, and terminate in 16377 

dein Rfted twelve pe⸗ t was not till alder dee Ae 

Riebelted r His — — — There is alf6'by WM 

a Relatior „ moch eſteemed, 1665 0 e 


2 Vols. 12mo;' ewe Rents on the hiſtory of Lou's” 
5 Dil lein, int 12mg, à work ſomewhat top ſatirical; but | 
on xtforn ere Mit Ht the 12th of October 1646: Ho wh 
found” 5725 in His ' bed.” Ie Was a 9 dealer i in bons-mots, 


a. | The qu 
aurais' 9 5 une e man aces 39 1889 8 ich" w 
ear) à tramflation, as the: Wit turns on the double meaning 
of ſage femme, which fighifits either a mideorfe, or a ſenſible 
woman. Louis XIII. aked him his a ; Umoſt at the fame 

Fe ie made Himel vo more than fry.” The king ſeeming 
riſed: < Sir,” anfwered Baſſom jerre, 1 ſubtract ten year | 

pit in the battle, bee Tin did not employ them in your | 

 fervice.”* Althou 17 Fad been employed in ctnbalſies, nego- 

tiation was, not igcipal talent; but he poſſeſſed” other 
qualities that g ane him för an ambaſſador. He was à very 
hand! me man great preſence of mind, was affable, lively; 

25 N ecable, The a Cele” Denn e and an uncommon gene: 

After His liberation from the baſtille, the" duchels ok 

A; alen, niece of the cardinal de Richelieu, offered Him fis 
hundred thouſand Hyres to diſpole' of as he fhould think pro- 
per: * Madam (Hd Bagempierre, ac he thanked ber), your 
uncle has done me too much harm, to allow me to Teceive' fo 
much good of yu "Is ſpoke on languages of Europe with 
the ſame facility as his. own.” and women were his wa 
ct pies affions. Being Mas! y informed that 17 Hg. to 

arreſted, he roſe before 155 and ber i tack ou 

1 letters, which be! had received from ladies of 1 jet d 
e court. * i FT: 1 

A8 TA tGrarGE 149051 nally of E = was Porn at Roos 
near TA (os $50 Nr 11 e pits, whom he fe | 
was highly fatisfied Ka ne fuccefs of all the affalte Be et 

alle in with. 1. 15 90 he threw proviſions into Fere,, b 
fieged b 17 Henry IV . 5 Dein. 3 e with a 
erecy an celerit t onour. | 
alten en or” him in 15 A ei. He. WE 

ja nnn and in Trat he conquered hs — Þ 

u 


3 


% * 


| ur on Mitiar Divine wh wh | i! vii 25 0 
| Venice, 1 | 


camp general, 
the manner. of c ng the 18 1 . 
9 ata, Theſe. two works are in italian. 


educated at 5 arca er-ſchoolz 
3 where * 


EY. ati the celle TE for a 15 bY: "No ra 1 5 
1 E * made wy: cones to the earl of abel through whoſe in. 
2 he yer vor vicar of * N ona obs Hamer in 


we. from one o . e pigrams. 1. the 9 end ke 


bis life, being diſordered i in his ſenſes, and thereby brought i into 


debt, he was confined. in the priſon in All-Hallows pariſh in 
Doxcheſter 3 where dying in a very obſcure and mean condition, 
be 4 7 GATE 5 oy: church. Ya ee to 17225 ö 
il t the 158, 9 
A8 T0 (Ronzg-r) [x], a poet of ſome " nate in. the 1 5 
| ane and author of feveral works [6], 1 was born in York- 
ſhire, not far from Nottingham. In his youth he became 3 
carmelite monk, and afterwards prior of the convent "of that 
order at Scarborough. He was likewiſe poet laureat and public 


2 at Oxford. King) Edward I. in his. expediton into Scot - 
land in 1304, took him with him in order to celebrate his vic- 


N over the Scots. But our poet being taken priſoner; by 
5 was obliged by torments to change his 0 and 
fog ne ſuggeſſes of Robert Bruce. Our author's 

ewhat barbarous, but not contemptible for the age in Thich 
he lived; He died about 1310, and was buried at Nottin 1 

- BAST WICK (Ds. Jonn), an engliſh Pi of t 

century, who, however, was more diſtingui 
ment he ſuffered for A than for What he had 4 He 


* I. as. born at Writtle in Eflex, 1898. and of Emanuel Falleg: © 
Se Pate ing 485 8 215 wi he ut. * de 14 {dogs 


anal 125 8 a 


YH . Bale ak Pits mention Se follow- tole ad Diverſos. 9. Sermones Syno- 
ins; . De Strivilrienſi Obſidione, 2. De daes. 10. A book of poems: Af. A vo- 

altero Scotorum bello. 3: De Scotiæ guer- lume of x Fore ang” See) in 225 
ns Yarlis, 4. De yariis' mundi ſtatibus. lin- . n 


B 3 0 travelled 


font comma 


Wa 1 ST Cr OL En 


. 5 


d by the 3 2 


1 De Jivite et Lazaro: 8. wo 


Sg. S errra sees 


_ 


that he intended nothing againſt ſuch biſhops as acknowledged 
lates imagining that ſome things in his book were 3 at: 


practice of phyſie, to have his book, burnt, to pay coſts of ſuit, 


clination 15 — 


WW * and u cor af phy 

He printed at Leyden, 2 + Aa ll et ee, 
Elenchus:Religionis — gg in quo prohatur neque A —— 
licam, neque Catholicam, imo neque Romanam eſſe. 


Afterwards; in England, he publiſhed Flagellum — . 


Epiſcoporum latiallum: and though he declared, in the — 


their authority from kings and emperors; yet our engliſn pre- 


them, he was cited beſore the high commiſſion court, fined; 
1000 l. and ſentenced to be excommunicated, to be debarred the 


and to remain in priſon till he made a recantation. | Accordingly; 
he was confined two years in the Gate-houſe, where he wrote 
Apologeticus ad Præſules Anglicanos, &c. and a book called, 
The New 1 in which he taxed the biſhops: with an in⸗ 
„ and exclaimed againſt the ſexexity and in- 
juſtice of th >mmiſſion's: cedings againſt him. For 
this he was — — to pay a ine of 3000l. to ſtand in the 
pillory in Palace Yard, Weſtminiſter, and there loſe his ear 
and to ſuffer perpætual impriſonment in a remote part; of, the, | 
kingdom. The ſame ſentence was, the ſame year, 163 7, paſſed 
and executed upon Prynne and Burton,. Baſtwick was con- 


veyed to Launceſton ca le in Cornwall, and thence. removed to 


St. Mary's caſtle in the Iſle of Scill ly, where nobody, not even his 
wife, was rmitted to viſit him. The houſe of commons, how-. 
ever, in 1640, ordered him, as well as the. others, to be brought 
back to London; und they were attended all the way 9 0 
by vaſt multitudes of people, with loud acclamations of jo J9 
The ſeveral proceedings againſt them were voted illegal, unſuſt, - 
and againſt the liberty 12 the ſubject; their ſentence! wane Fan 3 
their fine remitted; and a reparation of 50001. each, to be 
100 « them out of the Shen of 9 the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
high-commiſſioners, and othe r lords, who had voted againſt, 
them in the ſtar- chamber. „ in 
Baſtwiek was alive in 5608 r hd fed; is vhccrtfint. Min 
BATE (Jon) EA prior of the monaſtery of Carmelites "Ng 
York in- the xvyth century, was born in Northumberland, aud 


educated at York in the udy of the liberal arts; in which, he 


was greatly encouraged by the favour of ſome perſons, his pa- 
trons, who were at the expence of ſending him to Oxford to” 


finiſh” his ſtudies. Bate a iy anſwered the hopes con. 


ceived, of him, and became an eminent philoſopher and divine, 
and particularly famous for his ſkill in the greek tongue. "He 


took the TOE c of D. D. at l wi Dk CT ONT 132 
_ „ i 2900Bak T's ky 1 get” . 85 . I FF Hitet 
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BARE -(Georets), r phybeian, born at Maid's 
ten, near Buckingham, 1609 [J. * Ne ſounedn: years of age 

| he became one of the clerks of 'New college in Get Kum 


ie 26th ne 


Thenee he was removed to Queen's college, and äſterwurds to 
d's hall. When he had taken the © degrees of bachelor 
and maſter of arts he entered on the phyſie Nine ; and having 


taken + 
and for fome years practiſed in and about Oxford t. his pract 


degree in that faculty in 1620, he öbtamed a 1 
e 
the puritans; Who at that time conſidered 


was chiefly amongſt 3 


bim as one of their party. In 1637 he took Hig de 
in phyſie, and became very eminent in his profe hon, ſo that 
whey . Þ ary kept his court at Oxford,” he was his prin- 
cipal phyſician. When the king's affairs declined, Pr. Bate re- 
moved to London, where he accommodated himſelf ſo well to 
the times, that he became phyſteiun to the Chatter-houſe, fellow 
of the college of phyſicians, antl after wards 1 — 
to Oliver Cromwell. Nevertheleſs, upon the reſtoration 
into favour with the party, was made prineipal phyGetan 
to the king, and fellow of the Royal Society; and this, we are 
_ was owing” to a report raiſed on . — by his friends, 
to Mr. Wood; that he gave the p rotector a doſe Which 
haſtened his death. Dr. Bate wrote in " oh account of che 
late commotions in England, and ſome other pieces LI. He 
died at his houſe in Hatron-gardeny T6069" "arid was buried at 
Kingfton upon Thames“ 1 41555 
BA TE Jorros) (M0), was an inthnate Friend of the celebrated 
Hutchinſon (as we learn from Mr. Sp an's life of that re- 
ee. author); by whoſe recommen ation he obtained from 
* Gale of Somerſet a preſentation to the wits we ee 


7 
e 


„ . x 4 Fl 


6] He wrote, 7. On the ede dien b* this work” 1 printed at L in 
„ e 2. On F by: deen de de de lifes by Ge 
univerſalia. 3. On Ariſtotle's prediees papers lent him by chancellor Hyde- A. 
ments. 4, Ou Porctanus's fix principles. third part was compoſed. and publiſhed in 
5. Queſtions concerning the ſoul. 6. Of 1676, by Dr: Skinner. 
the aſſumption of the virgin. 7 An in- He wrote alſo the three following pieces: 
cio to the ſentences. 8. The praiſe x. The royal: apo or: the declamation | 
divinity. 9. © compendium of logic. of the commons in. parliament, Febru- 
10. An” addreſs to the cleigy of Oxford. ary 11, 2647.” Printed 1648, in Ata. 
xt. Synodical conferences. 12. Determi- 2. De rachitide, % morbo puerili, qui 


1 nations on ſeveral queſtions. 13. A courſe; vulge Rick ets dicitur. 16505 Bg, 8. After 


of ſermons for the whole . Me A. his death there came out a: Diſpenl; atory 
preface to the Bible, buy Mr. james Shipton, apothecary, inti- 
II Wood's Athen Om. tuled Pharmecopeia' Bateaniay in qua oc- 

II His latin work is ae Fieber taginta eireiter ꝓharmaca .: pleraque omnia 
motuum nuperorum in Anglia, ſimul ac e praxi Georgii Batej regi Carola 11. . 
juris regii_ et parliamentarii brevis nar- * excerpta- Lond. 688. 
ratio. It was printed at Paris in 1649 . Ou by Nichole 
and at Francſort in 1650. A ſecond part 5 
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' BATECUMBE. „ 49 


bis ſear! 6s Petwottiuſ36)4 Me, Bate tende 


ia kis laſt illneſs (1757)Vand wag by him in a moſt 


ſtriking manner recommended to the protection of an intimate 


friends with u ſtrict charge not to ſuffer his Jabours to be- 


comttuſcleſa by that Hutchine 
ſon had — 
little before his death; — was flatly contradicted 
by a letter from Mr. Bate (o W een ee e 
This lenrned writenidied April 7, %% j %% 

BATECUMBE Wien) fe), an eminent mathematician, 
is ſuppoſed by Pits to have flouriſhed. about the year 1420. He 
ſtudied at Oxford, where he applied himſelf to natural philo- 
ſophy in general, but chiefly to the mathematies, in which he 


leckt.“ It having been re 


| madea;very: great proficiency, as is weer hie rising Ca 


"Joy wo Tz — R 21 „ D i} 71. C++* 8 25 . 55 F+ 4 191 meg fs 


ing His publications wens f. An eſſay / — vious yoiots. i” 


tow laining the . firſt chapter of Ke. 1767, A new and: litera 
an EAN to Mr. Wahle *, tranſlation 7505 is original hebrew oi 
ons 806," 1 The philoſophical i the Pentateuch of Moſey, and of he hif- 
8 aſſerted and de ended torical books of the old Teſtament, to the 
—.— ſrepreſentationsof Mr, David end of the ſecond, book. of kin 3. With, 
1 144 vo. 3. Remarks pon | foes critical and 3 24 7,4 . 
ts Enhorhiy derage a nur ae, eh er eee * e from 
that the were not u ual; it is here cri : Was wi 
providence, 5945 'Bvo, 4. Th Faith of paler the illneſs that Wan 
the ancient jews in the law of Moſes and of that invaluable life; and am poſitive Dr. 
10 dag e types, W in # _ gr ener 8 Was 
tier to Dr, Stebbi v icah by, and it w 
v. 2. and W 6 Aead. 1749, night that 1 1 org 
dvo. 6. Au hebrew | grammar; formed khialon had not been Jian ill, . — he 
on the uſage of the words by the inſpired took 2a diſtuſt to Dr. Mead, and forbad 
writers 1750, 8y9. . 7 The uſe and in- his. fart attendance; which the d 
tent of prophecy, and hiſtory" of the fall W wondered at, and fee med greatly 


cleared #7 507 8% This was occafioned ' reſent. Lucas, myſelf, andfomebody — : 


by Middieton's ev on of Sherlock. I forgot who, were: ſtanding by the bed- 
8. The ble ng of Ju ih and. Jacob con. n N r. Mead came. in, and 
ſidered ; 40 an Era of” Daniel's W believe it was the laſt time he was up. 
aſcertairied,/ i two diſtertat ions, 1753) ſtaits! * Mr. Hutchinſon," ſays the doc- 
vo. q. The. integrity of the hebrew text tor, among other things, „ cannot help 
and many paſſages of ſcxipture vindicated looking upon. you, as one of the old 

from the öbjeckions and m Lonſtructions phets, . with his "diſciples ſanding 12 


of Mr. Kenhicot, 17 5557 Sv O. 10, A re- him witk concern and attention in their 


ply d Dr. Sharp's review and deſenet e cateh ing up the golden words 22 

2 hi ie 7 Sigh the. ſeripture. mean , they drop, or to that effect. DoRor,": 
oim an 

by, * reply to Dr Sharpe review and what are you ? 1 have tiven vb fuch 

11 — tr agh on the er: avidemes look 0 115 1 at wm 


ture-m mint Ane With an Ap- als: 2 df hf} bred 
pendt a in, an Poctor's dif-. [e] Biog. Biit. LS He 
courſe on GT: part 13, #7552 $vro. [] He rote, x. OT Ie 


— 0 L of juſtificar 3. . trolabil, .. 
1 | 0. ca ebraa, or a e 85 
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publication of his-writinigs-1e6 Dr. Mead a2 


Berith, 175, vo. ſays Mr Hutchinſon, if lam a pose. | 


Dr., Benſon 8 r tabjign et uſu. 24; De ſphæra Gd: 


em WIG Ll iting; fi ations, lets, | 
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Nov. 9, 16660. Soon after the — he was appoi 


perſon, ox againſt thoſe that are commiſſioned: by 


— * No wich, was the founder 
* Trinity-Hall, which was originally an hotel or hauſc — 5 
tertainment for ſtudents. He er ed d hotel into a col - 
Dela He was a great maſter of the civil and canon law. 


He died and was buried at Avignon; 1384. 2:8 Pak. Ro 


BA TES (Wt:L1am), an eminent noneanformiſt divin ne; born 
November 4625,1and educated at Cambridge Ps]. He. 2344 en- 


tered of Emanuel college, and thence femoved to King's in 
1644. He took the degree of bachelor of arts in 1647 and 


was admitted doctor of divinity by the king's. letters dated 


chaplain to Charles II. and was alſo for ſome time miniſter o 


St. Dunſtan's in the Weſt, but ejected thente by the act of uni- 
formity [T]. He was one of the commiſſioners at the conſetence 


at the Savoy 1 in 1660, for reviewing the public Liturgy, and 


aſſiſted in drawing up the exceptions againſt the Common 


Prayer. He was Vkewiſe choſen on the part of the pijniſters, 


together with Dr. Jacomb and Mr. Baxter, to manage the diſ- 
pute againſt Dr. Pearſon afterwards biſhop of Cheſter, Dr. 


gs , afterwards DULOP. of, e and Dr. Spanner e 5 


Norwich 10 þ re 
"Wh hen = parliament: ſat at Onford,: during the - Jague in 
London, t 150 paſſed an act to oblige the een $.ro take 
an oath, * That it was not lawful, upon any pretence whatſo- 


ever, to take arms againſt the king; and that they abhorred he 


treacherous poſition. of taking arms by his authorit V his 
m, in, pur- 

ſuance of ſuch commiſſion 3 and that they would not at any 
time endeavour any alteration. in the government of church and 
ſtate. Thoſe who refuſed to take this oath were to be. reſtrained 
from coming (except upon the road) within five miles of any 
city or corporation, or an place which ſent burgeſſes to parlia- 
ments. I he miniſters. finding the preſſure of the act very great, 
mo how to take the oath — Dr. Bates conſulted the lord 
keeper Bridgman, ho promiſed to be preſent at the next ſeſſions, 
and to declare from the bench, that by © endeayour to change the 
ernment in church, was meant only, unlawful. endeavour.” 


| 1 his ſatisfied Dr. Bates, who upon this took the oath with feyera. 


others. He wrote a letter hereupon to Mr. Baxter; but the latter 
tells us, that all the arguments contained therein ſeemed to him not 


ions againſt taking the 6ath CG. 


ſufficient to enervate "the ye 82 
le] Cantab. Depig. ; | T] Reliqui Baxterianze, bee. lib. i. 
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Dr: Bates bore an excellent character, and was honoured with 
the friendſhip of the lord keeper Bridgman, the lord chancellor 
Finch, the earl of Nottingham, and archbiſhop Tillotſon [x]; 
He had been offered at the reſtoration the deanry of Coventry 
and Lichfield, which he refuſed; and, according to Dr. Calamy, 
might have been afterwards raiſed to any biſnopric in the king= 
dom, if he would have conformed to the eſtabliſhed church. He 
refided for the latter part of his life at Hackney near London, 
and died in 1699, aged 73. During his life he publiſhed the 
lives of ſeveral eminent perſons, in latin [Y]; and ſince his death 
his works have been printed in one volume in folio [z-J. 
BATHALMIUSI, ſurname of Abu Mohammed Abdalla 


ben Mohammed, who is ſtyled Fadhel al Adib, excellent in 


human learning. We ſometimes alſo find him called Ben Seid 
Bathalbus and Bathalmius. He was of the family of Ali: 
for which reaſon he bears the name of ſeid or lord, and died 
in the year 421 of the hegira. The books of his compoſing 
are, 1. Adab al Cateb, The qualities requiſite in a ſecretary and 
a good writer. 2; Ketab al Ansab, A book of genealogies: 
3. Afbib al Khetaf, &c. A work in which he ſolves the dif- 
ficulties occaſioned by the diverſity of fentiments that are met 
with — the doctors of the hanefian ſerm. 2 
BATHURST (RaLTH), an eminent latin poet, phyſician and 
divine, born in 1620; was educated in Trinity college, Oxford, 
where he at firſt applied himfelf to divinity ; but afterwards to 
phyſic, and was employed as phyſician to the fick and wounded: 
of the navy. After the reſtoration of Chartes II. he returned 
to the ſtudy of divinity z and having taken orders, was appointed 
chaplain to the king, and admitted fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety[a}]. © Sept. 1664, he was elected preſident of Trinity col- 
lege; June 1670, was inſtalled dean of Wells; and 1673 and 
1674, ferved the office of vice- chancellor of the tiniverſity of 
Oxford. April, 1691, he was nominated by king William and 
queen Mary to the ſee of Briſtol, but reſuſed it, chooſing rather 
to reſide in his college, the chapel of which he afterwards re- 
built in a very elegant manner. He was a perfon of great 
learning, and particularly celebrated for his poetical genius [2]. 
[x] Ibid. 5. 94: Mr. Howe's funeral the third; thoſe diſtinguiſhed for their 
ſermon on him. Lond. 1699. His Abridg- learning. Acta eruditorum, January 1683, 
ment of Baxter, p. 516. 7 TS | 75 
[v] Theſe lives were written by dif. [i] They confiſt of ſermons and dif- 
ferent perſons, and Dr. Bates collected courſes on the moſt important ſubjects. 
them into one volume, intituſed ““ Vitz' [A] Wood's Ath. Oxon. © © © 
ele ctorum aliquot virorum, qui doctrina - [=I There are publiſhed the following 
dignitate, aut pietate inclaruere; 168 1, pleces by D. Bathurſt : II 
to. The lives are divided into three claf- 1. Newes from the dead, or a true 
ſes ; the firſt contains the lives of princes and exact narration of the miraculous de- 
and men of ſuperior rank and 5, ma þ liverance of Anne Green, who being ere 
te ſecond, men of eminence in the church: cuted at Oxford, D:c. 14, 16 f0, aſter- 
Vol. II. | | | : : ward 
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the chapel of Trinity college. 


RS. T. 


of his age, and was buried in 
His life has been lately well 


VUritten by Mr. Thomas Warton of Trinity college, Oxford. 


- BATHURST (ALLEN), earl, an engliſh nobleman of diſtin- 


8 abilities, was fon of fir Benjamin Bathurſt of Pauler's 


>erry, Northamptonſhire, and born in St. James's ſquare, Weſt- 
wh; oe 4 Nov. 16, 1684 [c. His mother was Frances, daughter 


of fir Allen Apſley, in Suſſex, knt. After a grammatical education, 


he was entered, at 15, in Trinity college, Oxford; of which his 
uncle, dean Bathurſt, was preſident = In 1705, when juſt of 
age, he was choſen for Cirenceſter in Glouceſterſhire, which bo- 


rough he repreſented for two parliaments. He acted, in the great 
_ oppoſition to the duke of Marlborough and the Whigs, under Mr. 


Harley and Mr. St. John; and, in Dec. 1711, at that memorable 
period, in which the adminiſtration, to obtain a majority in the 


upper houſe, introduced 12 new lords in one day, was made a 


peer EJ. On the acceſſion of George I. when his political friends 
were in diſgrace, and ſome of them expoſed to perſecution, he 
continued firm in his attachment to them: he united, particularly, 
in the proteſts againſt the acts of the attainder againft lord Boling- 


broke and the duke of Ormond. We have no fpeech of his record- 


of the Houſe of Lords. 6 


vered ; together with the manner of her 
ſuffering, and the particular meanes uſed 
for her recovery. Whereunto are prefixed 
certain poems, caſually written upon that 
ſubject. Oxf. 1651, 4to. 


2. A poem on the death of Mr. Sel- 
den; in Nichols's Select Collection.“ 


3. Several latin poems, printed in the 
„ Muſarum Anglicanarum analecta, viz. 
7. In libellum viri clariſſimi Tho. Hobbii 


de natura hominis, 1650. 2. Gratulatio 


ed, till on Feb. 21, 1918; from which period, for the ſpace of 25 cl 
years, we ſhall find that he took an active and diſtinguiſhed m 
| E in every important matter which came before the upper nc 
ouſe; and that he was one of the moſt eminent oppoſers of | 
the meaſures of the court, and particularly of fir Robert Wal- H 
pole's adminiſtration. For an account of thefe, however, we B; 
refer to hiſtory, and eſpecially to the Hiſtory and Proceedings to 
e | | 7 | fe\ 
The principal circumſtances of his private Hife are, as follow: in 
In 1704, he married Catherine, daughter of fir Peter Apſſey, | 
ſon and heir of fir Allen aforeſaid ; by whom he had four ſons the 
and five daughters. In 1738, when Frederic prince of Wales to 
was at Bath, he paid lord Bathurſt a viſit of ſome days at Ciren- a p 
ceſter. In 1742, he was made one of the privy council. In his 
1757, upon a change in the miniſtry, he was conſtituted trea- kne 
wards revived, and by the care of certain pacis cum Fæderato Belgio ſtabilitæ Crom- the 
phyſicians there, is now perfectly reco- wello protectore, 1654. 3. In ſereniſſi- Th 
mum regem Carolum II. Britanniz ſuæ 0 
reſtitutum, 1660. 4. Fn obitum celſiſſimi mor 
principis Henrici ducis Gloceſtrenſis, 1660. but 
5- Gratulatio ob auſpicatiſſimum ſereniſſi- P 

mæ principis Catharioz Lufitanaz, regi ; 
Carolo II. deſponſate in. Angliam appul- linu 
ſum, 1663.” r hates 25 who 
[ei Jacob's Engliſh Peerage, Biogra- litt! 
phia Britan. zd edit. | | | tle 
8 Warton's Life of dean Bathurſt. occa 
O18 celle 


Collins's Peerage. wid COM 5 
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furer to the preſent king, then prince of Wales, and ſo conti- 
nued till the death of George II. At his majefty's acceſſion, 
in 1760, he was continued privy counſellor; but, on account” 
of his i la all employments: he had however a eee 
of 2000l. per annum. I have attended parliament,” ſays he 
to Swift, * many years, and have never found that I could do 
any good; I have, therefore, determined to look to my own' . 
affairs a little :” and it has been ſaid, we believe juſtly, that no 
perſon of rank ever knew better how to unite otium cum digni- 
tate. To uncommon abilities he added many virtues, inte- 
grity, humanity, generoſity: and to theſe virtues, good breeding, 
politeneſs, and elegance. His wit, taſte, and learning connected 
him with all perſons eminent in this way, with Pope, Swift, Addi- 
ſon, & c. ; and from the fewletters of his which are publiſhed among 
Swift's, his correſpondence muſt have been a real pleaſure to thoſe 
by whom it was enjoyed. He preſerved, to the cloſe of his life, his 
natural cheerfulneſs and vivacity: he delighted in rural amuſe- 
ments, and enjoyed with . — calmnefs the ſhade of the 
lofty trees himſelf had planted. Till within a month of his death, 
he conſtantly rode out on horſeback, two hours in the morning, 
and drank his bottle of wine after dinner. He uſed jocoſely to de- 
clare, that he never could think of adopting Dr. Cadogan's regi- 
men, as Dr. Cheyne had aſſured him 0 years before, that he would 
not live ſeven years longer, unleſs he abridged himſelf of his wine. 

In 1772, he was advanced to the dignity of earl Bathurſt. 
He lived to ſee his eldeſt ſurviving fon, afterwards Henry earl 
Bathurſt, ſeveral years chancellor of England, and promoted 
to the peerage by the title of baron Apſley. He died, after a 
few days illneſs, at his ſeat near Cirenceſter, Sept. 16, 1775, 
in his 91ſt year. e | 

BATONI (Pour go), was doubtleſs the greateſt painter of 
the preſent century, unleſs Raphael Mengs ſhould be thought 
to make that title diſputable. Both arrived by various ways to 
a point of perfection that was truly admirable. The one owed 
his merit to nature, the other to philoſophy. Batoni, without 
knowing it, had the natural taſte ; Mengs had meditation and 
ſtudy for his guide. The former, like Apelles, was formed by 
the graces; the latter, like Protogenes, was educated by art. 
The firſt ſeemed to be more painter than philoſopher, the other 
more philoſopher than painter; that more ſolid and ſublime, 
but this more natural. i 

Pompeo Batoni was born the gth of February 1708, of Pau- 
linus Batoni and Clara Seſti his wife, at Lucca. His father, 
who was by profeſſion a goldſmith, devoted him to that art, 
little as he was inclined to it of himſelf. Thus however he had 
occaſion to exerciſe himſelf in drawing, and to exhibit his ex- 
cellent talent for painting. The honour ſhewn by pope — 
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dict XIII. to che Luccheſes, by raiſing heir FENG et 


into an archiepiſcopal chair, induced them te preſent their 
benefactor with a golden cup of 2 
ſuch as ſhould be worthy the acceptance of the ſovereign pontif. 


The execution of this piece of work was. entruſted to young 


Batoni, and he ſucceeded in it ſo well, that his capacity was 


now. generally thought to be far ſuperior to the trade of a 


oldſmith ; and, at the inſtance of his godfather Alexander 
Quiniei, ſeveral patriotic noblemen formed themſelves into a 


ſociety for ſending him to the roman academy of painting, and 


maintaining him there at their common expence. 


It is worthy of obſervation, that till he had reached his ſeventh. | 


| pu he was ſo dull, and at the ſame. time ſo deformed, that 
e had more the look of a miſhapen block than of a human 
creature. It was not poſſible for him to turn his head on either 
ſide without moving his whole body. Indeed as he increaſed in 
| age he loſt much of this awkwardneſs and deformity, yet it 
eft in this great man, who was deficient in the cultivation of 
the ſciences, a certain appearance of ſillineſs and ruſticity, that 
it frequently happened to him to be claſſed even below the com- 
mon ranks of mankind. But beneath this rough exterior was 


concealed a ſoul formed and nurtured by the graces, which was 
replete with the moſt delicate ſenſibility to beauty, and ſnewed 


itſelf in his performances. 3 ES 
Of this he gave early prooſs. Father Diverſi, of the order 
of philippines, and the abbe Fatinelli, envoy at Rome from the 


republic of Lucca, to whom he was recommended, took him 
to Sebaſtian Concha and Auguſtine. Maſucci, who were at that 


time the moſt renowned maſters of the roman ſchool, that he 
might make choice of one of them for his tutor and guide. But 
the antiques and Raphael's works, from the very firſt, made ſo 


ſtrong an impreſſion on his mind, that he choſe rather to avoid 


the modern manners, and form himſelf entirely on the old. The 
happy ſenſibility with which nature had endowed him, made him 
feel that there could be but one true manner in the practice of 
the art, and that none of the modern, which depart ſo far from 
the antique, could be the right. Accordingly he cared but little 
for the reproaches of pride and ſelf- conceitedneſs, that were li- 
berally beſtowed on him by the above- mentioned maſters, and ftill 


leſs about the great reſpect in which they were held, but wot 
P 


ſecuted his ſtudies of the antiques and the works of Raphael 
d' Urbino. How diligent he was in this practice is ſeen in the 


heads ſtill in being, which he copied from the Diſputa del Sa- 


cramento, a copy of the ſchool of Athens, painted in oil and not 


quite finiſhed, and the various commiſſions he received from 


foreigners for drawings of the beſt ofiginals. 


He ſoon became ſenſible of the method by which Raphael 50 
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the antients aroſe to that high degree of perfection. To catch 


nature in the fact in all her movements, was their grand maxim, 


and this maxim Batoni followed. Hence all his figures have the 


attitude and motion the nature of the caſe requires. In his paint- 
ings we find no trace of the artificial compoſition of figures which 
then univerſally prevailed; he does not concentrate the light on 
ſome e to the detriment of the reſt, a way introduced 
by Maratti ; no example could ſeduce him to deviate from the 
path of nature [J. In the hands of his heirs is {till a confi- 
derable number of drawings, where he has delineated the various 
motions of men, and eſpecially of children, all the parts of the 
human perſon, and the different folds of drapery, exactly after 
nature. Theſe ſketches he afterwards made uſe of in his paint- 
ings, and finiſhed them not only by the livelieſt colouring, but 
alſo with the fineſt forms, which he had imprinted on his mind 
by the ſtudy of the antique. 1 1 8 US 

Rome, that in its judgments on works of ſcience and the fine: 
arts, is ſo ſevere, ſo nice, and quick-fighted ; Rome, which on 
various political accounts has the greateſt concourſe of foreign na- 
tions, and whom it amicably receives without diſtinction, is per- 
haps the only city in Europe that poſſeſſes a free and impartial 


public, did not long neglect to adjudge the palm of precedence to 


young Batoni in the principal and moſt difficult departments of 
painting. By his juſt and elegant copies of the antiques, the works 


[r] As Raphael never ſacrificed the fi- 
niſhed drawing of particular members to 
what is called bravour, accordingly no 


bravour-paintings are found among the 


works of Batoni, He laboured all their 
parts with the greateſt induſtry. To this 
he habituated himſelf perhaps by the prac- 
tice of miniature-painting, which he was 
at firſt obliged to follow by the indigence 
into which he threw himſelf by entering 
into wedlock too early in life. For, in 
the two-and-twentieth year of his age, he 


married the beautiful daughter of the ſur- 
veyor of the palace Farneſina, whom he 
became acquainted with by his frequent 


attendance at that palace for copying the 
pictures; and by this match he loſt the 
penſion paid him by his patrons of Lucca, 
who were not ſatisfied with it. He was 
then compoſing for them, out of grati- 
tude, a large picture, but which, on ac- 
count of the withdrawing of his penſion, 


he never finiſhed, and left in that ſtate to 
his heirs, It is indeed very different from 


his later performances. It was above the 
powers of a youth, who had but lately made 
acquaintance with the art of painting. It 
repreſented the hiſtory of Sophoniſba, with 
a multitude of figures. The ſtyle is per- 


haps greater than in any of his maturer 
works, if we except the fine painting of 
the villa Borgheſe, which repreſents the 
republic of San Marino, and thoſe with 
which he decorated the cieling of the prin» 
cipal apartment of the palace Colonna. 
But, if we conſider it with attention, we 
ſhall ſee, that, though the keeping of the 
figures is good, and the drawing juſt ;. yet 
it will not ſtand a compariſon with his 
later works, in reſpect of finiſhing, truth, 


and beauty; particularly in the contours, 


in the movement, and in the folds, which 
have ſemewhat of the too airy manner 
of the ſchool of Cortona, and in the co- 
louring, where the accidental figures are 
ſacrificed to the principal object. But the 
picture is ſo conſtructed upon the whole, 
that it not only tranſcended what was to 
be expected from a young man of twenty 
years, but even many works of reſpectable 
artiſts of his time, Who perhaps ended 
where Batoni began. The figure of So- 
phoniſba is extremely fine, as well in 
regard to form as colouring; and if, 
as reported, it be the likeneſs of his ſpouſe, 
his early fondneſs for her is highly ex- 
cuſable. —T—T.  NOTInN 
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of Raphael, and the naked figures of the academy, he obtained 


this general ſuffrage. But envy, which was ſpreading it abroad 
bo tant far behind others in — Chae abated 
this pleaſure, and inſpired him with an earneſt defire of an o 

portunity for diſplaying his vigour even in that particular alſo. 
This the marquis Gabrielli di Gubbio gave him. One day, 
as he was taking the copy of the grand paintings of the ſtair- 


caſe of the palazzo del conſervatori in the Campidoglio, he was 


ſurpriſed by that nobleman, who had taken ſhelter there from 
a ſudden ſhower of rain. He admired the extraordinary per. 
fection and purity of his deſign, and gave him the commiſſion 

to execute a new altar-piece for the chapel of his illuſtrious fa - 
mily in the church of St. Gregory at Rome. Batoni could 
ſcarcely contain himſelf for joy at this favourable opportunity 
for convincing the public of his ſkill in colouring ; and he ſuc- 
ceeded ſo well in producing a picture of ſuch lively and brilliant 
colouring, that, though the light in which it is placed is ſo un- 
favourable, yet, after a period of 50 years, it ſtill has a wonder- 
ful effect ah. The public of Rome were now as juſt and equi- 
table in extolling the exquiſite perfection of his colouring, as 
they were before in regard to his drawing. Envy was now 
ſtruck dumb, and the freſh objeQion — his friend Fran- 
ciſco degli Imperiali, a painter of great repute, was refuted by 


a bare inſpection; as the colouring of this artiſt could not, for 


brilliancy and livelineſs, come into any degree of compariſon 
with his. e P... vs wat} Te, 

As the excellency of Batoni was now decidedly confeſſed, he 
was never wanting in commiſſions that did him honour. The 
learned prelate, and afterwards cardinal, Furietti, who had the 
direction of building the church of St. Celſus, gave him the 
picture of the high altar to execute. Great as the honour was 
of being preferred to ſo many able maſters of a longer ſtanding 
than himſelf, by ſo great a critic in the art as the prelate Fu- 
Tietti, ſo zealous were the exertions of young Batoni to corre- 
ſpond with his high expectation. Mengs held this painting 

to be the pureſt and moſt ingenious of all his 

(o] The repreſentation of Virgin Mary, preſſion, and the largeſt of the angels, that 
and the four ſaints of the Gabriella family, are ſeen about him, | exhibit in their car- 
which have not the leaſt connection with. riage and drapery the elegance of the true 


| each other, deprived him indeed of all antigue, How beautiful the attitudes of the 
materials for diſplaying any force of ex: four ſaints below upon the ground ! All 8 


preſſion; yet he made amends for this de · juſtly and delicately choſen in the contours, 


feet by the graces and beauty ſuitable to ſimple and pleaſing in the movements, 
the charafter of each of the figures; ſo beautiful in the colouring, and full of taſte 

at, taken all together, they cannot he in the drapery; every part of it teſtifies, 
ſufficiently admired. that the youthful artiſt, far from addicting 


| Cu) The figure of the Saviour, 'who is bimſelf to a ſervile imitation,. had made 
fitting upon the clouds, is fine beyond ex - the ſtyle of the divine Raphael his * 
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to-notice all the pictu 


inſinuates into the whole, 


We thould ineur che eenſure of prolixity were we but briefly 


5 


| zres he executed for churches and orato- 
ries. Some of them will be ſufficient for ſhewing, that, how- 
ever much the legendary hiſtory has furniſhed materials to 
painters, and that in this line nothing new can be invented, 
yet his pictures, by the choice and diſpoſition, by the juſtneſs 


of the drawing, and eps Pro the colouring, by the graces he 


the Ggnal ingenuity. in 2 | 


all to one ſole aim, captivate the eye of every true connoiſ- 


fene 


. 2 


Batoni made uſe of a ſimilar advantage, in a piece he executed 


for Milan; which, without it, on account of the number of pale 
and liyid objects, would have been cold and diſagreeable J a 


Toe 7 


and how much be had enriched his mind 
with the ideas the antients had of beauty. 
Vho does not evidently ſee this in the un. 


commonly fine head, and in the whole 
compoſition of the young ſaint that is kneel- 
ing on the ground ? | 


- 


executed on that ſubject, than the ſupper 
in the monaſtery gelle razie at Milan ? 
It is deſcribed in high-ſounding terms by a 
celebrated writer as a wol k of the greateſt 
philoſopher am ng painters, Which ſur- 
aſſes Newton in the 


the graces, and in the exalted ſtyle of the cla- 


ro.obſcurv, of the greateſt genius the hiſtory 
of painting can ſhew, of Leonardo da Vinci. 
Vet no man can behold without aſtoniſh- 
ment the nearly finiſhed ſupper of Batoni, 


in the poſſeſſion of his heirs, and which, 


towards the latter end of his life, he co- 


pied ſomewhat larger himſelf for the 


reigning queen of Portugal. The whole 


ſupper is eolightened by one lamp ſuſ- 


pended in the air, and which is hid by a 
group of angels from the fight of the ſpec- 


tator ; to ſkew how little even the brighteſt 
colours are capgble of repreſeating licht. 


However, the ſtrongeſt rays are made to 
fall on the exceedingly fine countenance of 
eſus, which darts on the beholder like 
ightaing, and receives, from the yet far 
ſtronger white of the table · cloth, a peculiar 


embelliſhment of the fleſh. colour. Ihe 


principal figure is repreſented holding the 
bread, already broken, in his left hand, 
and expreſſing with the inverted foretinger 
of his right againſt his breaſt, the words: 


This js my body, The apoſtles, invited 


iI What has more frequently employ- 
ed the pencil of the artiſt than the Laſt' 
Supper of our Lord? and what can be better 


| e theory of light, Ga- 
lileo in his mechanical and hydraulic diſ- 

coveries, Michael Angelo in the grand and' 
ſublime, Raphael in expreſſion, Correggioin 


to the participation of ' this bread, are diſ- 
tinguiſhed each in particular by different 
beautiful geſtures; and every countenance 


glows with devotion, tenderneſs, reverence 


and love; that of Judas excepted, Who, 
from the baſe deſign he harbours in his 
breaſt, betrays a great diſtraction, and a 
contempt ſor the affectionate offer, In 
this performance there is a particularly fine 
ſtroke of ingenuiiy ; which, in ſome mea-' 
ſure, is ſuperior to that of Timanthes ; 
who, in the ſacrifice of Iphigenia, pru-- 
dently conceals the whole face of her fa- 
ther. According to the received accounts 
John muſt be very like our Lord, and con- 
fequently af a beautiful preſence. And ſo 
Batoni has made him. But, left the at- 
tention of the beholder ſhould thus be di- 
vided, he repreſents him with his face ine 
clined towards his maſter's breaft, which 
he touches with his hands laid acroſs; fo 
that he is quite in the ſhade, and the 
light of he | 


cloth throws back ſo much light upon him, 
that he can be diſtinguiſhed even at à dif- 
tance, Thus he not ouly keeps nothing 
from the view that belongs tothe buſineſs, 

and avoids the divifion of the ſubjeR, but 


he even increaſes the pffect of the picture 


by an agreeable contraſt of light and ſhades. * 


[x] It repreſents the canonized Bern- 


hard Tolomei, founder of the order of 


Mount Oliver; who, during the time of 


a peſtilence, in company with one of his 
brotherhood, is aſſiſting a dying perſon, * 
and hold ing to him a crucifix to kiſs. The 
main light falls on the 'faint, who, with 

his white habit, lightens forward from the 
middle of the picture. His companion 
ſtands in the ſhadbw of ſome pilaſters and 
columns of the fore-court, where the 


L 4 | matter 


x50 


the lamp only falls on the hair and 
the upper part of the ſhoulders. He is not 
on this account obſcured. The white table- 
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times a ſubject for painters; yet Batoni ſuecgeded ſo well in 


repreſenting it, for the church of the Philippines'at Chiari near 


Breſcia, as to excite the attention and admixation of all good 
judges [I. J. His next piece was the affair with Simon the ma 


* 


. gic ian for the church of St. P eter at Rome [M]. 1E 15 Fe $19 Wo 
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matter happened ; only his face, the hands, 
and the hem of hisgarments are thone upon 


by the light. The ſame ſhadows alſo meet 
the groups of the dead whio lie upon the 
ground, and with pale light colours would 
gjve the painting a fatal aſpect. However, 
the numerous ſhades here cauſed no obſcu- 
rity; the counter- action of the ehlightened 
[ts made 3ll diſcernible and clear. 
L] Wich roman catholic licence, the 


heavenly Father fits, almoſt in profile, in that 


- great majeſty, on the clouds, attended by 
a troop of angels, who are diſtributed into 
various, beautiful groups. Before him 
ſtands the holy virgin, in the form of a 
delicate maiden, the image of modeſty and 
meekneſs, and turns her reverential eyes 
upon him, as he lays his aimighty hand 
ypon her head. This is done with ſuch. 
expreſſion of authority and omnipotence, 
as was requiſite for raiſing the mother of 
Jefus above the common ſtyle of mortals, . 
_ [ac] It is not poſſible to delineate a ſtory, 
which demands a large ſpace and a great 
number of perſons, on -a_ canvaſs that is 
not of proportionate. ſize. 
reſolves not to want for room, then will 
the figures be too ſmall, and loſe of their 
effect: but if he make the figures larger, 
then muſt he want room for the propet 
keeping. The antients, in fimilar caſes, 
uſed to ſacrifice the magnitude of the fi- 
gures to the ſpace. On their gems, coins, 
and relievos, are ſeen chariots, horſe 


houſes, city-walls, rivers and trees, very 


ſmall in relation to the magnitude of the 
figures, and theſe often crowded toge- 
ther in a very diſagreeable manner, as 
is evident from the Trajan and Antonine 
pillars. Raphael, who, on the ſpacious 
walls of the Vatican, obſerved the ſtricteſt 
proportion between figures and ſpace, was, 
obliged, like the antients, to ſacrifice the 
truth of the place to the magnitude of the 
- Hgures, in his excellent picture of the 
t: ansfiguration of Chriſt, where one part 
of it paſſes on the top of a mountain, and 
the other at the foot of it, by approaching. 
the ſummit of the mountain as much as 
poſſible to the bottom of it; otherwiſe the 
figure of the Saviour, as the principal ob- 


Fa, would have appeared fo ſmall, chat 


If the painter 
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it would not only have been "milled en 


entering the church, but gyen on comin 

8 altar. To the ike cauſe muſt 
it be attributed, if in Batori's-piQture, 
which repreſents the cataſtrophe of Simon 
the magician, and was deſigned. for the 
church of St. Peter at 


huddled together; they muſt have been 
coloſſal for producing à proper effect in 
at monſtrous temple, F 9 nan) 
painted the ſame piece of hiftory for that 
church; and, that be might have room, 
for a ſtage on which the emperor and the 
principal perſonages ſhould. ſtand, dimi- 
niſhed the figures to ſuch a degree, that it 
required much trouble to diſtinguiſh St. 
Peter, who retreats among the people, iq 
command ſomething to the ſorceret Ping 
on the ground. For avoiding theſe faults, 
Batoni rathe} cholp to fall Mint ib room 
than in the ſize of the figures. We muſt 

reely confeſs, that he has ſtill more con- 
trated the narrowneſs of the 8 by a 
diminutive maſs of columns in the | build. 
ings of the place ; ſome likewiſe find fault 
with the kneeling poſture of St. Peter, and 
think that this figure would have been 
more elegant and becoming if painted by; 
right. In all the other parts, particularly 
in the muſcles and. carnations (which in 
coloſſal figures is a, great matter), Batoni 
has diſplayed the whole perfection of the 


art. In the Carthuſians, where this piece. | 


is preſerved among other works of great 
maſters, there is but one ſuperior to it, and 


that is by Dominichino, though even 


here, on account of the uſual want of 
room, the figures of St. Sebaſtian, the 


ſoldiers on horſeback, and the ſpectators 
are all too cloſe together, Moreover, jt 


excels the performances of Subleyras, o 
Chiari, of Coſtanzi, of Maratta, a! d of 
Mancini, which. were likewiſe executed 
deter, and is greatly ſuperior to the falſe 
report which was CR by ſome mali- 
cious perſons, during the life-time of 
Batoni, that becauſe of its little value 
it was not to be tranſlated into moſaic 
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6 It. Fete Rome, the figures 
appear ſomewhat confuſed, and too much 


io this century for the ſame church of St. 
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ing. i would Fg poi matter for his panegyric, 
two great altar Which executed for the. city of Breſcia, 


whereof one repreſents St. Johannes Nepomucenus with Marys; 
aud the other the offering ol the latter; 5 Wi N for the the city; 
of Lucca, one pvith the cicatrices of. St. Catharine of Siena, 


and the other with the likeneſs of St, Bartholomew; another 


for, Meſſina, with the apoſtle, James; and for Parma, John 


preaching in the wilderneſs, as alſo the many ſcriptural pieces, 


eu aſpect ly thoſe.which are ſo, much admired in the ſummers - 
houſe. in the papal n e of Monte Cavallo; the chaſte Su- 
of his heirs; the Hagar, i in the collection 
of an engliſn gentleman; the prodigal ſon, in that of the car- . 
Jinal, and pretended duke of (ork; to which may be added, a 
multitude of 2 of the virgin, of the holy family, — 
ſaints of both 
theſe muſt here be barely mentioned; but in the note below we 
ſhall particularize twq others, with which he een the laſt 
years of his life o | 
For ſuch a painter as Batani it muſt be eaſy. to execute deli- 


inna, in the poſſeſ ] 


exes, which he executed for pg perſons, All 


cate and im paſſioned objects with ſucceſs. Under his pencil 
every thing became animated with R and expreſſion. 
An inſtance of this is his choice of Hercules, which he painted 


at firſt i in the natural ſize, and afterwards ſmaller, for the fla- 


rentine Marcheſe Ginoſi, as a inen to the infant Her- 
cules ſtrangling the ſerpents. 


Not leſs animated and expreſſive is is. Jl ol N of the 5 


tame kind, in which, at the r As of an engliſh gentleman, 
be has depicted on riſing fire 
joriorn. Ariadne... 


criticiſm of all his church paint - 
n: im 1 
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af One in is the celebrated holy * of ſaints whoſe names 8 pa his ' 


the grand duke of Ruſſia, on h 
Nase in Italy, purchaſed for the ſum 
of 100 piſtolez. This is univerſally held 
to be the greateſt performance of Batoni's 
pencil. The magie of the colouring, 
which reigns quiet and ſerene in all the 
parts of this picture, it is not in the power 
of words to deſcribe, | The fleſn- colour 
of the child Jeſus is a compound of lilies 


and roſes, and beams like à luminary 


of the firſt magnitude among the ſmaller 


The, in a bright f. e i iky. 
> The 


countenance of the 1e mother is made up 
of a blending of angelic forms; it is the 


fineſt and worthieſt idea that the ĩimagina- 


Yon can poſſibly frame. A Ker pie- 


„ 


counterpart to the former, in 4 poſſeſ- 
jon of his heits. The — of the 
Wet was, to. introduce i into thi 


nobler fleſh-colour, 


and ſecond ſpouſes bore. It is little or no- 
thing iniferior in beauty of drawing and 
colouring to the former. The painter hal 
here to encounter à particular difficulty, 


the conquering of which does him great ho- 


nour. When the objects, by their verx 
colours, are diſtin of themſelves from 
the ground, it is eaſy ſor the artiſt to give 
them relief. But in this picture, the 
equally white hands of the female figures, 
muſt be elevated, of equally delicate and 
Aid. over one another, 
and over the not leſs delicate and white 
body of the child Jeſus; ' This Batoni has 
effected, with an imperceptible and exqui-- 
fitely fine diverſity of blended colours, 
Without the aſſiſtance of the ofcuro;z and 
has maniſeſtly evinced, that he was tkilled' 
in the moſt hidden advantages of the art, 
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in a painting that is ſtill with his heirs. His intention Was to 
delineate the cares and ſollieitudes of a blooming beauty. She 
lies fleeping on a magnificent couch : but her deep is not fo 


and the ſenſes ; it is ſoft and benign, as uſual when a'pleafi ing 
dream employs the imagination, on ont 
' The efhgies of peace and war was one of his fineſt perform. 
ances, and which he executed towards the latter end of his life. 
Mars, in complete armour, is ruſhing to the combat, ſword in 
hand; an exceedingly beautiful virgin, who caſts on him a look 
of ſweetneſs and intreaty, at the ſame time preſenting him with 
a branch of palm, places herſelf direQly in his way. In the 
head of Mars, we eaſily diſcover the furious Caracalla, ennobled 
and beautified by the graceful painter, 7 
The vivacity of his exuberant fancy was not in the leaſt 
enervated in thoſe years when the hand no longer ſo implicitly 
obeys the mind. He painted for n re- 
turned from the chace. His game conſiſts of hearts ſhot through 
with arrows. He lays them in the lap of the my Venus, 
and extends both his arms to embrace her. She teſtiſies her 
pleatpre by gentle careers. 
Such fine ideas, which are always juſtly drawn, and expreſſed 
in the livelieſt colouring, excited in every traveller, and in num- 
bers of royal and pri | 


ncely perfonages, an earneſt defire of having 
ſomething of his doing. Commiſſions of this nature were in- 
numerable. Among others the empreſs of Ruſſia purchaſed of 
him a piece on a large ſcale, the ſubject Thetis receiving back 
Achilles from the centaur Chiron; and another of equal mag- 
nitude, the continence of Scipio. He executed two pictures, 
repreſenting ſome parts of the ſtory of Diana, for the king o 
Poland, and another for the king of Pruſſia, with the family of 
Darius, proſtrating themſelves in the preſence of Alexander. 
Beſides a wonderful delicacy of compoſition, this picture is ren- 
dered particularly ſtriking by the expreſſion of the divers paſ- 
ſions in the faces of the captives, exactly ſuited to their various 
ages and conditions, and gradually declining from the livelieſt 
feelings of anguith in the mother and wife of Darius, to the in- 
differeney and laughter of the ſlaves and children. 
As Batoni was accuſtomed: to contemplate nature in all her 
changes and motions, he had acquired a wonderful facility in 
tracing out eyen the moſt imperceptible features of the human 
face, which betray the frame of mind and the character of the 
man. The portraits he drew during the long courſe of his life 
gre not to be numbered, though we ſhould only confine ourſelves 
to thoſe with perſons on horſeback, with fine landſcapes and 
animals, or accompanied with antiquities.  Eatoni had to _ 
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ment XIII. and Pius VI. but almoſt all the” great perſonages 


who viſited Rome in his time, at their own particular requeſt. 


Among theſe the archducal houfe of Auſtria deigned to ſhew 
him very ſignal diſtinctions, and to os him great tokens of their _ 


munificence. When the emperor Joſeph II. was at Rome in 


the year 17/0, and was unexpectedly met by his brother the 
grand duke of Tuſcany in that city, he was defirous that this 
meeting ſhould be eternized on canvas by the ableſt painter 
that could be found in Rome. Mengs himſelf confeſſed, that 
it would greatly redound to the honour of the art, that the em- 


peror had pitched upon Batoni for this purpoſe. The picture, 
when fniſhed, ſo highly ſatisfied him, that he not only E 


rewarded the maſter, but likewiſe preſented him with a go 


chain, to which was ſuſpended a medal with his portrait, and a 


ſnuff. box af gold. The late empreſs, mother of the two mo- 
narchs, augmented theſe preſents by giving him 26 large 7 den 


medals, on which their principal achievements were 
and a ring richly ſet with brilliants ; and honoured him with _ 
letter, in which ſhe demanded that the likeneſſes of her ſons, 


which terminated at the knees, ſhould be completed. Batoni 


finiſhed the work accordingly, as is ſeen with univerſal admira- 
tion in the large copper-plates deſigned by himſelf, and engraved © 


by Andrea Roſſi. Hereupon, Batoni, with all his male iſſue, 
were raiſed by the emperor to the rank of nobility, and he re- 
ceived from the empreſs a freſh commiſſion, to paint her de- 
ceaſed huſband, the emperor Francis, after a portrait executed 


at Vienna. He alſo here fully anſwered the expectation of her 


majeſty, and, beſides a ſuitable recompenſe, or, as it is termed 


in the letter, a reimburſement of his expence in colours, he re- 
eeived likewiſe the portrait of the emperor Francis, ſet round 


with large brilliants. 


* 


The day will always be remarkable in the * of paintings 


ſonally convinced, that the painter of the holy family which 


had been bought by them, was indeed very old, but was far 
from being in his dotage, as the tongue of envy had reported. _ 

His habitation was not only the chief reſidence of the Genius f 
| n oa Rome, but her ſiſter Muſic dwelt there in equal 


ate. His amiable daughter Rufina, who was at too early an 


age ſnatched away by death, was one of the completeſt judges 


of vocal muſic in all Italy, and was entirely formed upon the 
delicate ſentiment of beauty that was peculiar to her father. 


With his youth he had outlived the golden age of muſic, When 
Pergoleſi, Vinci, Scarlatti, Leo, and the reſt of the founders 0 
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on which the heir to the imperial throne of Ruſſia, in companß = mo 
with his conſort, viſited the houſe of Batoni, and were per- 1 
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of the true harmonic taſte were in their prime, aud now only 
the pureſt and the choiceſt harmony could pleaſe him. His 
youngeſt daughter likewiſe, Maria Benedetta, had made a great 
proficiency. in mulic, and accompanied her elder ſiſter. No 
perſon of quality came to Rome, ho was not equally deſirous 
of ſeeing the paintings of Batoni, and of hearing his daughters 
ſing. Among theſe were alſo the grand duke of Ruſſia and his 
ducheſs. He here ſaw an ynfiniſhed portrait of a nobleman be 
longing to his ſuite, hich pleaſed him ſo much, that he gave 
him orders to paint his own. But, as the departure of the il» 
luſtrious travellers was ſo very near, he ſet his hand to the work 


ſtriking a likeneſs, that the grand ducheſs too ſpared ſo much 


time from her urgent affairs in the laſt days of her ſtay, as ta 

have her picture drawn, as it were, upon the wing. Notwith-⸗ 
ſtanding the expedition he was obliged: to uſe, theſe portraits 

are not deficient in any of the beauties which diſtinguiſh in ſo 


eminent a manner the paintings of Baton. 
His paintings, in general, are of ſuch a nature, that even ar- 
tiſts who have made ever ſo great progreſs in the theory of 


drawing, can but partly judge of them, unleſs they have at the 
ſame time learnt to guide the pencil; ſo as to perceive the diff. 
culties he has ſurmounted in the practice. He actually, in a 


manner, played with the pencil, and whatever hazardous and 


* + difficult way he choſe, conducted him, as well as the eaſieſt, 
ſucceſsfully to his aim. He would frequently give a ſtyle of 


expreſſion to a ſimple line, which he had the art of inter weaving 


into the harmony of the whole; hence it is that it requires great 
Kill to copy his pictures without falling into dryneſs. He poſ- 
ſeſſed a peculiar dexterity of giving even thick colours the appear+ 


znce of tranſparency, and of infuſing pleaſantneſs and energy into 


the obſcurer parts. The heads of his portraits, which ſeem entirely 
of one daſh of the bruſn, were not executed at a ſingle ſitting; 


he interrupted his work at pleaſure, and yet all flows ſo har- 


_ © monioully together, as if they were drawn in one and the ſame. 
flight of genius, in one and the ſame train of ayes gat of I 


It was in eaſy matter to him, even when an old man of 70, 


to work on great undertakings for ſeveral hours on the ſtreteh, 
without feeling any remarkahle fatigue; he even employed the 
few moments of his leiſure in executing ſome paintings of ſin- 
gular merit, ſuch as the holy family for the grand duke of Ruſſia, 
the marriage of St. Catharina, the peace and war, of which 
| eee | induſtry has 
/ colt many painters their lives, The celebrated Mengs wh | 


mention has been made above. Su 


* 


5 the ſpot. In the few moments that were delightfully employed 
y.the imperial gueſt in hearing the ſongs of the painter's daugh- 
ter, the artiſt himſelf was buſy in ſketching his picture with ſo 
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for a long time have compenſated in ſome degree for the loſs 
ſuſtained by the moderns in the death of Batoni, had he not 
eee ore HP ADS At 
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Batoni had for ſome time complained of the decay of his vi- 


gour and his fight, both of which he had preſerved to an ex- 
traordinary degree, though far advanced beyond his 7oth year, 
when in the autumn of 1786, he was touched with a ſhght 
ſtroke of the palſy; from which he did not ſo thoroughly re- 
cover, as not to feel ever after a great debility both of ming 
and body. On the 4th of February of the following year 1787 
death put the finiſhing hand to his work, by a much ſeverer 
ſtroke, when he had arrived at the age of 79 years and one day. 
He was much devoted to religion, was liberal towards the 
poor, friendly to his pupils, and ſuch an enemy to pomp and 
oſtentation, that he very ſeldom wore the enſigns of the order of 
knighthood, with which he had been inveſted by the pope; and 
al ways went very modeſtly habited. He never concerned him 


ſelf about any thing but his art, and enjoyed an amiable con- 1 


tentedneſs and eaſe, which he would ſuffer nothing in the world 
to diſturb. He carried this diſpoſition ſo far, that he avoided + 
the meetings of the academy of St. Luke, though it would have 
been their - greateſt pleaſure to have followed any hints he 
might er ht proper to give them. Simplicity and ſin- 
cerity formed the baſis of his moral character. Every one 
ſeemed to be convinced of this immediately on ſeeing him; aud 
rarely did any perſon feel himſelf affronted when he told him 
diſagreeable truths; as alſo no man conſtrued it into a mark of 
his vanity, when he ſpoke of his own performances with ſelf⸗ 
ſatisfaction, ſo much was he reſpected on account of his ve- 
The roman ſchool will always revere him as the reſtorer of 
its priſtine fame. For he was the firſt in the preſent century to 
throw off the burdenſome bonds of certain rules which had 
been always conſidered as the fundamental maxims of the art; 
though they ſerved no other purpoſe than to check the progreſss 
of men of talents. His example has baniſhed the prejudice of 
mannering from the roman ſchool. -- All now draw from the 
pure ſources of nature, all are emulous to excel in the way 
pointed out to them by Raphael and the antient greeks for at- 
taining to perfection. No ſervile imitation is now recommended. 
That every practitioner muſt chooſe for himſelf what he finds 
moſt ſtriking and beautiful in the vaſt unlimited ſcenes of na- 
ture, is become a prime maxim in the art of painting, and it is 


highly probable that the return. of the flouriſhing days of the * | F 


Caracei is not far offl. iP ON bl 

BATTAGLINI (Marx), biſhop of Nocera, and afterwards” 

of Ceſena, died in 1717, aged 71. He is author of .a de 
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hiſtory of the councils 1686, folio, and Annales du dees 
& de empire du xvit fiecle, 1701 to 171, 4 vols. foi. 
 BATTELY (DR. Jonn), was born at St. Edmund's Bury, 
in Suffolk, in 1647. He was ſome time fellow of Trinity col- 
lege, Cambridge, and chaplain to archbiffiop' Sancroft, after» 
wards, by his grace's favour rector of Adiſham in Kent, prebend- 
ary of Canterbury, and archdeacon of the dioceſe, and died Oct. 
10,1708. He wrote Antiquitates Rutupinæ, alſo Antiquitates 8. 
Edmundburgi, which have been abridged and tranffated into 
engliſh in one vol. 8 vo. with plates of antient utenſilss. 
BATTEUX (CHARLES), profeſſor of philoſophy in the col- 
lege royal, member of the french academy and that of inſcrip- 
tions, honorary canon of Rheims, was born in that dioceſe in 
1713. He died at Paris the 14th of July 1780. Grief at ſeeing 
that the elementary books for the uſe of the military ſchool, the 
.C tion of which had been entruſted to him by the govern- 
ment, did not ſucceed, accelerated, it is ſaid, his death. This 
eſtimable ſcholar was of a grave deportment, of a firm character 
without moroſeneſs ; his converſation' was ſolid and inſtructive, 
the attainments of a man grown grey in the ſtudy of greek and 
roman authors. We have by him, 1. Cours de belles-lettres, 
5 vols. 12mo. 1760; to which are added the beaux · arts rẽ- 
duits a un meme principe, and his Tract de la conſtruction 
oratoire, which has been ſeparately publiſhed. Theſe books, 
more elaborate, more methodical, more preciſe than the Traits 
d' Etudes of Rollin, are written with leſs elegance and purity. 
The ſtyle is ſtrongly tinctured with a metaphyſical air, a ſtiff 
and dry preciſion reigns through the whole, a little tempered 
by choice examples with which the author has embelliſhed 
his leflons. He is likewiſe cenſurable, that when he diſcuſſes 
certain pieces of the moſt eminent french writers, for inſtance 
the fables of Fontaine, the rage for throwing himſelf into an ec- 
ſtaſy on all occaſions, makes him find beauties, where critics of 
a ſeverer taſte have perceived defects. 2. Tranſlation of the 
works of Horace into french, 2 vols. 12mo, in general faithful, 
but deficient in warmth and grace. 3. The ene of Epi- 
curus, extracted from his writings, 1758, in 12mo; a book well 
compiled and well printed, and in which is diſcoverable a great 
ſtock of erudition without any oftentatious diſplay of it. 4. The 
four poetics, of Ariſtotle, of Horace, of Vida; and of Boileau, 
with tranſlations and remarks, 2 vols. in 8vo. 1771, a work 
that evinces the good taſte of an excellent ſcholar, with fome- . 
times the amenity of an academic. 5. Hiſtory of primary cauſes, 
\  Byo. 1769. The author here unfolds ſome principles of the 
antient philoſophy, and this muſt have coſt him the more trou- 
ble, as he diſcovers it the leſs to his reader. 6. Elémens de 
Littérature, extraits du Cours des Belles-lettres, 2 vols. 1 _ 
Wk | 4” | 7. This 
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5. His Cours lement allt 

| A 45 vols. 1 2mo. a book haſtily compoſed, in which: he has 
copied himſelf and copied others. He was admitted of the aca- 
demy of inſcriptions in 1759, and of the academie-frangoile in 
1761. He was ſtill more eſtimable by his perſonal qualities than 
by his literary talents. He ſupported by his bounty 2 numerous 


but impoveriſhed family. 


BATTIE (Da. WIIL I), an engliſh phyſician [was born 


in Devonſhire, 1704 [0]. He received his education at Eton; 
and, in 1722, Was ſent to King's college, Cambridge. His 


mother accompanied him to both theſe places (his father dying 
early), to aſſiſt him with thoſe little neceſſaries which the nar- 


rowneſs of her finances would not permit her to provide in an 

other form. However, gaining an univerſity ſcholarſhip founded. 
he did in a manner very honour- 
e to himſelf, he was enabled * to live agreeably, and,” as he 


a 


expreſſes it, got through the worſt part of his life.” His own 
inclination prompted him to the profeſſion of the law z but his 
finances would not ſupport him at one of the inns of court. He 
had two couſins of the name of Coleman, old bachelors and 
y wealthy citizens, to whom, upon this occaſion, he applied for - 


aſſiſtance ; but they declined interfering in his concerns. Upon 
this, he turned to phyſic, and firſt entered upon the practice of 
it at Cambridge ; where, in 1729, he gave a ſpecimen. of an 


edition of. Iſocrates, which he afterwards, 1749, completed in 


He afterwards removed to Uxbridge, and then to London; 
where, meeting with ſucceſs. and flouriſhing, his relations the 
Colemans, who had now left off buſineſs and retired, grew 


fond, and rather 1 57 of him, and behaved to him with cor- 
ip. In 1738 or 1739, he fulfilled by mar- 
riage a long engagement to a daughter of Barnham Goode, the 


diality and friend 


under-maſter of Eton-ſchool, who is honoured with a place in 


the Dunciad, for having abuſed. Pope in a piece called The 


Mock Zſop. Againſt. Goode, it ſeems, the Colemans had a. 


political antipathy : however, they behaved well to Mrs. Battie, 


and the ſurvivor of them left the doctor 30,0008. In the diſpute 
which the college of phyſicians had with Dr. Schomberg, about. 
1750, Dr. Battie, who was at that time one of the cenſors, 


took x very active part q mas that gentleman ; and, in conſe 
characteriſed in a poem, called The Battiad :, 


* 


quence, was thus | 
Firſt Battus came, deep read in worldly art, L 


Whoſe tongue ne'er knew the ſecrets of his heart: N BY : „ 


In miſchief mighty, though but mean of ſize, 
And, like the tempter, ever in diſguiſe. 


— 


ble! Anecdotes of Bowyer, by Nichols, p. 233. 4 34 40 
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gee him,, With afpect graves and! gencle ti 
flow degrees approach the ſickly bed. 
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till madly emulous of vulgar praiſe, 


93 | "4 » 7 50 
From Funch's forehead wings the dirty bens. 
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"This poem is ald to have been written by Moſes Mendez, Faul 
Whitehead; and Dr. Schomberg: of which two” cantos were 
publiſhed, and fince reprinted in The Repoſitory,” a collection 
Js fugitive pieces of wit and humour, in 1 77 6, 2 vols. 1210. HM 


In 1751, de publiſhed De principiis animalibis exercita- 


tiones in Coll. Reg. Medicorunt, in three parts {which were 
followed, the year after, by a fourth. If 1757, being then phy- 
ſician to St. Luke's hoſpital, and maſter of a private mad-houſe 
near Wood's cloſe, in Nik road to Iſlington, he publiſhed in 4to, 
A Treatife on Madneſs: in which, having thrown, out ſome cen- 


ſures on the medicinal practice formerly uſed in Bethlem Hof- 


tal, he was replied to, and ſeverely animadverfed on, by Dr. 
John Monro; whoſe father had been lightly ſpbken of in the 
forementioned treatife. Monro having, humoroufly enough, 
taken Horace's O major tandeni partas ins minori, for the motto 


of his Remarks on Battie's Treatiſe,. the men” of mirth gave him 


the name of major Battie, inſtead of doctor. In 1762, he pub- 
liſhed Aphoriſmi. de cognoſcendis et curandis morbis nonnullis 
ad principia animalia accommodati. Feb. 1763, he was exa-- 
miried before a committee of the houſe of commons, on the 
ſtate of the private mad-houſes in this kingdom; and received 


in their 3 report a teſtimony very honourable to his abi- 
i The contents of this report being to the laſt” degree in- 
N we will here tranſcribe it from the 39th vol. of the 


lities. 
Journals of the Houſe of Commons, p. 443. 
- ©'Yonr committee being defifous of obtaining every degree 
of aſſiſtance and information, which might enable them more 


perfectly to obey the orders of the houſe, they deſired the attend- 
ance of Dr. Battie and Dr. Monro, two very eminent phyſi- 


cians, diſtinguiſhed by their -knowled A and their practice in 


caſes of lunacy. Dr. Battie gave it as his opinion to your com- 
mittee, that the private mad-houſes require ſome better regula- 
tions; that he hath long been of this opinion, that the admiſ- 


Gon of perſons brought in as lunatics is too looſe and too much 
at large, depending upon perſons not competent judges; and 
that frequent viſitation is neceſſary for rhe inſpection of the 
lodging, diet, cleanlineſs, and treatment. Being aſked, if he 
had ever met with perſons of ſane mind in confinement N 
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his Og he ſhould take home his wife, and expreſling ſurpriſe 
du 


abuſes, a bill was again ordered to be . but to as little 


BAUA 
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to the bones of Ben Hanbal.—However, it was not this perſon 
who put the finiſhing hand to the arabic characters: for Yacuth, 
ſurnamed Moſtaaſſemi, . becauſe he was in the ſervice o 
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ſhape and figure which they have at preſent : for Us reaton hd 


is ſurnamed Al Khathith, 


excellence, 
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in 1648, was received avocat au parlement. He pleaded ſome 
time with ſuccefs. A law. ſuit having obliged him to go to 


lite des Voyages, 1727, 4 vols. in i zmo, in which he difplays z 
profound knowl of the m ann Ale in 
ucting the reader, he amuſes him by curious remarks and find 


gular obſervations. _ 
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being amply confirmed by the confeſſion of perſons keeping theſe | 


the name of Ehn Bauab. It was he who perfeQionited the chi. 


Moſtaafſem the laſt khalif of the Abaſſides, reduced them to the 
that is to ſay, The Scribe, by way of 
 BAUDELOT vx Dia (CHs CM born at Paris = 
Dijon, he viſited, in his moments of leifure, the libraries and the 
cabinets of the learned. This gave riſe to the treatiſe De Puti- Eo 


the monuments of antiquity. While in- 
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162 'BAUDIUS: , . 
BAU DER (Mc nAEI), of Languedoc, hiftoriographe? '6f 


France under Louis XIII. was one of the moſt fertile and heavy 
writers of his time. He left behind him many works compoſed 
without either merhod or taſte, but which abound in particulars 
not to be found elſewhere. 1. Hiſtoire générale de la Religion 
des Turcs, avec la vie de leur prophete Mahomet, et des iv 
premiers califes ; alſo, Le Livre et la Theologie de Mahomet, 
8vo. 1636, a work tranſlated from the arabic, copied by thoſe 
who wrote after him, though they have not vouchſafed to cite 
him. 2. Hiſtoire du Cardinal d' Amboiſe, Paris, 165, in 8vo. 
Sirmond, of the Academie Frangoiſe, one of the numerous flat- 
terers of the cardinal de Riehelieu, formed the deſign of elevating 
that miniſter at the expence of all thoſe who had gone before 
him. He began by attacking d'Amboiſe, and failed not to fink 


him below Richelieu. Baudier, by no means a courtier, avenged 


his memory, and eclipſed the work of his detractor. 3. Hiſtoire 
du Marechal de Toiras, 1644, in folio. 1666, 2 vols. 12mo; a 
curious performance, and neceſſary to all ſuch as would obtain a 
thorough acquaintance with the reign of Louis XIII. 4. Les 
Hiſtoires de Suger, de Ximenes, &c. The facts that Baudier re- 
lates in theſe different works are almoſt always abſorbed by his 
refleftions, which have neither the merit of preciſion nor that of 
novelty to recommend them. % OR 
_ BAUDIUS (Dominic), profeſſor of hiſtory in the 'univerſity 
of Leyden, born at Liſle, Aug. 8, 1561 [ex]. He began his ſtu- 
dies at Aix la Chapelle, and continued them at Leyden. He 
removed thence to Geneva, where he ſtudied divinity : after re- 
ſiding here ſome time, he returned to Ghent, thence to Leyden, 
where he applied to the civil law, and was admitted doctor of 
law, June 1585. Soon after, he accompanied the ambaſſadors 
from the States to England, and during his refidence here be- 
came acquainted with feveral perſons of diſtinction, particularly 
the famous fir Philip Sidney, A RE YR 
He was admitted advocate at the Hague, the 5th of January 
1587; but being ſoon tired of the bar, went to France, where 
he remained ten years. He was much eſteemed in that king- 
dom, and gained many friends. Achilles de Harlai, firſt preſi- 
dent of the parliament of Paris, got him to be admitted advocate 
of, the parliament of Paris in 1592. In 1602, he went to Eng- 
land with Chriſtopher de Harlai, the prefident's ſon, who was 
ſent ambaſſador thither by Henry the Great. This ſame year, 
having been named profeſſor of eloquence at Leyden, he went 
and ſettled in that univerfity. He read lectures on hiſtory after 
| — death of Morula, and was permitted alſo to do the ſame on 
| the civil law. In 1611, the States conferred upon him the office 
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of hiſtorlographer in conjunction with Meurſins'; and in conſes 
quence thereof he 1 The 1 of the-truce.” Baudius 
is an elegant proſe- writer, as appears from his © Letters, many 
of which were publiſhed irs, 6 death. He was alſo an excel 
lent latin poet: the firſt edition of his poems was printed in 
15873 _ conſiſt of verſes of all the different meaſures: he 
publiſhed ſeparately a book of iambics in 1591, dedicated to car- 
dinal Bourbon. Some of his poems he dedicated to the king of 
England; others to the prince of Wales; in the edition of 1607; 
and went over to England to preſent them. MX 2 
Baudius was a ſtrenuous advocate for 2 truce betwixt the 
States and Spain: two oratiofns he publiſhed. on this ſubject, 
though without his name, had very nigh proved his deſtruction : 
prince Maurice was made to believe he was affronted in them; 
and the author was ſaid to have been bribed by the french am- 
baſſador to write upon the truce. He was obliged to write to 
the prince and his ſecretary, in order to vindicate himſelf : and 
in his vindication he laments his unhappy fate in being expoſed 
to the malice of ſo many ſlanderers, who put wrong interpreta- 
tions on his words: © Ir is evident (fays- he) that through the 
malignity of mankind; nothing can be expreſſed ſo cautiouſly by 
men of any character and reputation, but it may be diſtorted into 
ſome obnoxious ſenſe: For what can be more abſurd than the 
conduct of thoſe men,; Who have reported that I have been 
bribed by. the ambaſſador Jearinin, to give him empty words in 
return for his generoſity to me? as if I, an obſcure doctor, was 
an aſſiſtant to a man of the greateſt experience in buſineſs [.. 
Some verſes, which he wrote in praiſe of the marquis of Spinolag 
vccafioned him alſo à good deal of trouble: the marquis came 
to Holland before any thing was concluded either of the peace 
or truce; and though Baudius had printed the poem, yet he kept 
the copies of it, till it might be feen more evidently upon what 
account this miniſter came : he gave them only to his moſt intie 
mate friends. It being known however that the poem was 
printed, he was very near being baniſhed for it. 


Baudius was addicted to women as well as wine, to ſuch a de- 


gree as expoſed hint to the public ridictile; and ſeveral ſarcaſtical 


jokes were printed againſt him on this account : Scioppius has 
been the ſevereſt writer againſt him. Mr. Bayle however think 
there is too much virulence in him to be credited; he remarks, 
at the ſame time, that many men of learning render themſelves 
contemptible in thoſe places where they live, while they are ad- 
mired where they are only known by their writings LN J. Baudius 
died at F ie 
BAUDOT D JvirLr (Nicol. as), born at Vendome in 1678, 
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Vas ſon of a collector of exciſe, ſettled at Sarlat, where he beeanis 
ſub- delegate of the intendant. The functions of his office and 
the charms of literature filled up the courſe of his life. He termi- 
nated his long career in 1759, at the age of 81. We have ſeveral 
hiſtorical works by him, written with method and ingenuity. 
1. U Hiſtoire de Catherine de France, reine d'Angleterre, which 
he publiſhed in 1696. Though the whole of this be true in re- 
' gard to the principal events, and that the ſtriteſt propriety is 
obſerved, the author afterwards confeſſed that he did not pretend 
to derive any great honour from the work, as it was very much 
tinctured with romance. 2. Germaine de Foix, an hiſtorical no- 
vel, that appeared in 1701. 3. L'hiſtoire ſecrette du Connetable 
de Bourbon, printed in 1706. 4. La Relation hiſtorique et ga- 
lante de Vinvaſion de PEſpagne par les Maures, printed in 1722, 


4 vols. in 12mo. Theſe three works are nearly of the ſame ſpe- 


cies with the firſt ; but there are others by him of a more ſub- 
ſtantial quality, as, PHiſtoire de la conquere d' Angieterre par 
Guillaume duc de Normandie; 701, in 12mo; FHiſtoire de Phi- 
lippe Auguſte, 1702, 2 vols. 12mo; and that of Charles VII. 160), 
2 vols. 12mo. Its principal merit lies in the method and ſtyle ; 
the author conſulted nothing but printed books. We have le- 
wile by him, I'Hiſtoire des hommes illuſtres, extracted from 
Brantòme; F Hiſtoire de la vie et du regne de Charles VI. in 
9 vols: 12mo. 1753; T Hiſtoire du regne de Louis XI. 6 vols. 
12mo. 1756; FHiſtoire des revolutions de Naples, 4 vols. 1 2mo. 
1757. Theſe three laſt works appeared under the name of 
Mad. de Luſſan. The ſtyle is rather negligent, and there is often 
a want of accuracy. e WI 
BAUDOUIN (BzxnenpicT), a divine of Amiens, the place of 
his birth, got himſelf a name among the learned by his diſſer- 
tation De la chauſſure des Anciens, publifhed in 161 5, under the 
title of Calceus antiquus et myſticus. This work was the occa- 
ſion of the falfe notion that he was the ſon of a ſhoemaker, and 
had followed the trade himſelf, to which he intended to do ho- 
nour by this publication. I or re oe | 
BAUHINUS (Jonx), a celebrated phyfician of the xvith 
century, was a native of Amiens, but profeſſed phyſic and ſur- 
gery at Baſil in Swiſſerland, whither he had retired on account 
of his religion, and died in high reputation in 1582, aged 7: 
ears. e 1 e 
! BAUHINUS (Jonx), his eldeſt ſon, born at Baſil in 1541, 
Was phyſician to the duke of Wirtemberg, and diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by many writings and diſcoveries in phyſic, ſurgery, and 
botany. His principal works are, A Trekellg 8d Plants, in 
latin, 3 vols. fol. Ebrod: 1650. A Treatiſe on Bathing in mineral 
Waters, 4to. and 12mo. 1605. | 


. — 


BAUHINUS (Gasran), born at Baſil, Jan. 1), 1560, firſt 
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8ſt phyſician to the duke of Wirtemberg. He profeſſed medi- 
cine and botany at Baſil, where he died in 1624, at the age off 

65. He was a good ſcholar, but a man of great vanity and 
preſumption. He wrote, 1. Inſtitutiones anatomicæ, Baſil, 
1604, 8vo. 2. Theatrum Botanicum, 1663, folio. 3. Traite 
des Hermaphrodites, in latin, 1614, 8vo. ſcarce; 4. Pinax 
Theatri Botanici, Frankfort, 1671, 4to. 5. Other works in 
latin, juſtly eſteemed in their time, and deſerving to be ſo ſtill. 
He is ſtyled in his epitaph the phenix of his age for anatomy 


and botany. Riolan ſpeaks of him as ignorant, injudicious, . 


and preſumptuous. He ſays, that, in the year 1579, he ob- 


ſerved the yalie in the beginning of the ilium, or colon, be- 


fore he read any author who made mention of it. But it i 
certain that Varolius, and a great many others, deſcribed it 
very accurately many years before. Gaſpar leſt a ſon, John 


_ Gaſpar, who purſued the ſame ſtudies; profeſſed at Baſil, 


was conſulted by a part of Europe, and publithed the Theatrum 
Boranicum of his father, and bore. a great reputation in his pro- 
feſhonms:an_ able Phys. 8 
BAULDRI (Par), profeſſor of facred hiſtory at Utrecht, 
born at Rouen in 1639, was ſon-in-law of the celebrated Henry 


Baſnage. He gave to the public, 1. An edition of the tract of 
LaRantiys, De morte perſecutorum, with learned notes, Hol- 


land, 1692. 2. A new edition of a ſmall performance of Fure- 
ticre's,:intituled, Hiſtoire des derniers troubles arrives au Roy- 


aumed*Eloquence, Utrecht, 1703, 12mo. 3. Des Tables Chro- 


nologiques pour PHiſtoire. . 4. Several diſſertations diſperſed in 
different journals. He died in 1706. | 


BAULOT, or BeavLiev (Jams), a c 


lebrated lithotomiſt, 


was born in 165 1, in a village of the bailiwick of Lons-le-Saunier 
in Franche Comte, of very poor parents: He ated them early 
in life in order to enter into a regiment of hor 


re. Here he ſerved 
ſome years, and made an acquamtance with a certain Pauloni, 
an empyrical ſurgeon, much run after for cutting patients af- 
flicted with the ſtone. After having taken leſſons under this 
charlatan for five or fix years, he repaired to Provence. There 

he put on a kind of monaſtic habit, but unlike any worn by the 


ſeveral orders of monks, and was ever afterwards known only by 


the name of friar James. From Provence he went to Languedoc, 


then to Rouſſillon, and from thence through the different pro- 

vinces of France. He at length appeared at Paris, but ſoon 
gquitted it for continuing his perambulations. He was ſeen at 
Geneva, at Aix-la-Chapelle, at Amſterdam, and practiſed every 
where. His ſucceſs was various; not only his method was not 
uniform, but anatomy was utterly unknown to this bold ope- 
rator. He refuſed to take any N of his patients after the opera- 


3 


tion, 


DN. Ec 6 
„ aw ; 
jon, ſaying, I have extracted the ſtone; God will heal the wound: 
| Being afterwards taught by experience that dreſſingsand regimen 
were neceſſary, his treatments were conſtantly more ſucceſs- 
ful. No ſooner had friar James quitted Holland, but his method 
found its way into England, where it was adopted by Cheſelden, 
who brought it to its utmoſt perfection; hence it was that it 
got the name of the Engliſh operation, though inconteſtably due 
to the French. In gratitude for the numerous cures this ope- 
rator had performed in Amſterdam, the magiftracy of that city 
cauſed his portrait to be engraved, and a medal to be ſtruck, 
bearing for impreſs his buſt. To conclude, after having ap- 
peared at the court of Vienna and at that of Rome, he made 
choice of a retreat near Beſangon. There he died in 1720, at 
the age of 6, in the ſentiments of a good man whoſe life had 
been devoted to the relief of ſuffering humanity. 'The hiſtory 
of this hermit was written by M. Vacher, ſurgeon- major of the 
king's armies, and printed at Beſangon in 1759, 1 mo 
_ © BADME (Jawts Francis DE La), canon of the collegiate 
church of St. Agricola d'Avignon, was born at Carpentras in 
the Comtat Venaiſſin, in 1705. His paſſion for the belles-let- 
tres attracted him to Paris. After having made ſome ſtay there 
he publiſhed a pamphlet intituled, Eloge de la Paix, dedicated 
to the Academie Francoiſe, ' Tt is the work of a dull declaimex. 
It bears the form of a diſcourſe, an ode, and an epopea, and is 
deſtitute of the merit of either of theſe kinds, His little ſucceſs 
py not prevent this writer from meditating a work of greater 
length. He carried the idea of his deſign with him into his pro- 
vince, and there he completed it. The Chriſtiade, which is here 
meant, occaſioned its author a fecond journey to Paris. Thither 
he returned to get his poem printed in 9 e in 6 vols. 12 mo. 
1753. The work, well executed as to the e ee part, 
is written in a pompous and affected ftyle, which, ſo far from 
warming the reader with the ſubject, tempts him ſometimes to 
"laughter. In ſhort, he was fmed for it. He died at Paris in 
1757. He wrote beſides ſeveral ſmall pieces, as the Saturnales 
Frangoiſes, 1736, 2 vols. 12mo. and he worked for upwards of 
ten years on the Courier de Europe. He was a man of a warm 
ſouthern imagination, but was entirely void both of taſte and 
Judgreitt, e 000062 96 00 WoaT 20h Deny Ns 
BAUR (JohN WILLIau), more commonly named WirLEM- 
_ *'Bav, a painter and engraver of Straſbourg, died at Vienna in 
1640, at the age of 30. He excelled in landſcapes and pictures 
of architecture. His ſubjeQs are views, proceſſions, markets, 
public places. By him are, 1. A collection of engrayings 
pnder the title of Iconography, Augſbourg, 1682. 2. Battles, 
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1 BAXTER + 
olio. In his works are ſeen animation, force, and truth; but his 


BAUSCH, the ſurname of Abu Giafar ben Ali, author of a 
book intituled, Eknaa fil corat Sebaa, which is a treatiſe on the 
ſeven different manners of reading the koran. He died in the 
year of the hegira 546, This word Bauſch ſignifies in the perſian 
tongue a water-melon, and a bunch of grapes. 

BAUSSIRI, the ſurname of Abu Abdalla Mohammed Scher- 
feddin, who affirmed that he had been cured in a dream of a 
palſy by Mohammed; in gratitude for which he compoſed a 
Poem to his praiſe, and gave it the name of Kaukab al derriat, 
The Brilliant Star, and Bordat, a word which fignifies the gown 
of a derviſe, All the rhymes of this poem end in the letter M, 
the initial of the prophet's name; and, becauſe he is alſo extolled 
in it for having given fight to a blind man, the ſame poem was 
intituled by its author, Kaukab al derriat, fi medh khair al bers 


riah; The Brilliant Star, or the encomium of the molt perfect of 


creatures. This work is in ſuch high eſteem among the Mo- 
hammedarts, that many of them learn it by heart, and quote the 
verſes of it as ſo many maxims : numbers of the learned have 
paraphraſed it and wrote commentaries on it; and we meet 


with a great many verſions of it both perſian and turkiſh. _ 


_ BAUTRY, a celebrated wit, and one of the firſt members 
of the french academy, was born at Paris in 1588, and died there 
in 1665. He was the delight of all the miniſters at court, of all 
the favourites, and of all 1 5 great in general. He was indee 


a kind of e among them; who, while he played the buffoon, 


took the uſyal privilege of ſaying what he pleaſed, Many of his 


bons mots are preſerved. Once, when he was in Spain, having 
been to ſee the famous library of the Eſcurial, where he found 2 
very ignorant librarian, the king of Spain aiked him what he had 

Fed ? To whom Bautru replied, that * the library was 3 
very fine one: but your majeſty,” adds he, “ ſhould make your 


. 


librarian treaſurer of your finances.” Why ſo ? © Becauſe,” ſays 


Bautru, * he never touches what he is entruſted with? — 

_ BAXTER (RicnaRD),. an eminent nonconformiſt divine 

born Nov. 12, 1615, at Rowton, near High Ercal, in Shrop- 
ſhire ['s]. He was unlucky as to his education, by falling into 
the hands of ignorant ſchoolmaſters; neither had he the advan» 
tage of an academical education, his parents having accepted of 
a propofal of putting him under Mr. Wickſtead, chaplain to the 
council of Ludlow: but this did not anſwer their expectation z 
Mr. Wickſtead, being himſelf no great ſcholar, took little or no 
pains with his pupil; the only benefit he reaped was the uſe of 
an excellent library, which, by his great application, proved in- 


W'rwe 


4 O Calamy's Abridgment of Baxter's Life, p. 9. 1702, Vo. 
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deed of infinite fervice to him. When he had remained in thig 
tuation about a year and a half, he returned to his father s. 

In 1633, Mr. Wickſtead perſuaded him to lay aſide his ſtudies, 
and to think of making his fortune at court. He accordingly 
came to Whitehall, and was recommended to fir Henry Herbert, 
| maſter of the revels, by whom he was very kindly received; but, 
in the ſpace of a 1 8 being tired of a court life, he returned 
to the country, where he reſumed his ſtudies, and Mr. Richard 
Foley of Stourbridge got him appointed maſter of the free-ſchool 


. 


at Dudley, with an aſſiſtant under him. In 1638, he applied 
to the biſhop of Wincheſter for orders, which he received, 
having at that time no ſcruples about conformity to the church 
of England. The * Et cztera” oath was what firſt induced him 
fo examine into this point. It was framed by the convocation 
, then ſitting, and all perſons were thereby enjoined to ſwear, 
de That they would never conſent to the alteration of the preſent 
. of the church by archbiſhops, biſhops, deans, arch- 
deacons, &c.” There were many perſons who thought it hard 
to ſwear to the continuance of a church 8 which the 

diſliked ; and yet they would have concealed their thoughts, ha 

not this oath, impoſed under the penalty of expulſion, compelled 
them to ſpeak. Others complained of the 5 Et cætera, which 
they ſaid contained they knew not what. Mr. Baxter ſtudied 
the beſt books he could find upon this ſubject, the conſequence 
of which was, that he utterly diſliked the oath, g. | 
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In 1640, he was invited to be miniſter at Kidderminſter 
which he accepted; and had been here two years when the civil 
war broke out. He was a favourer of the parliament, which 
expoſed him to ſome inconyeniences, and obliged him to retire 
to Glouceſter ; but being ſtrongly ſollicited he returned to Kid- 
derminſter. However, not finding himſelf ſafe in this place, he 
again quitted it, and took up his reſidence at Coventry: here he 
lived in perfect quiet, preaching once every Sunday to the gar- 


riſon, and onee to the town's people. After Naſeby fight, he 
was appointed chaplain to colone] Whalley's regiment, and was 
preſent at ſeveral ſieges. He was obliged to leave the army in 
1657, by a ſudden illneſs, and retired to ſir Thomas Rouſe's, 
where he continued a long time in a languiſhing ſtate of health. 
He afterwards returned to Kidderminſter, where he continued to 
preach with great ſucceſs. When Cromwell gained the ſupe- 
Tiority, Mr. Baxter expreſſed his diflatisfaftion to his meaſures, 
bur did not think proper to preach againſt him from the pul it : 
once indeed he preached before the protector, and made uſe of 
the following text: Now I beſeech you, brethren, by the name 
_ of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, that ye all ſpeak the ſame thing, and 
that there be no diviſions amongſt you, but that ye be perfect! 
joined together in the ſame mind and in the ſame , 
On . | | He 
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the church. A while after Cromwell ſent to ſpeak with him; 
when he began a long and ſerious ſpeech to him of God's pro- 
vidence in the change of the government, and how God had 
owned it, and what great things had been done at home and 
abroad in the peace with Spain and Holland, Mr. Baxter told 
him, * It was too great condeſcenſion to aequaint him fo fully. _ 
with all theſe matters, which were above him: but that the ho- —_ 
neſt people of the land took their ancient monarchy to be a bleſ - 
ling, and not an evil; and 1 craved his patience, that he 
might aſk him, how they had forfeited that bleſſing, and unto 
whom that forfeiture was made?” Upon this queſtion Cromwell 
was awakened into ſome paſſion, and told him, © There was no 
forfeiture, but God had changed it ag pleaſed him; and then 
he let fly at the parliament, which thwarted him, and eſpecially _ 
by name at four or five members, Mr. Baxter's particular ac- _ 
 quaintances, whom he preſumed to defend againſt the protectors 
paſſion. A few days after he ſent for him again, under pretence of 
aſking him his opinion about liberty @Feonſcience; at which time 
alſo he made a long tedious ſpeech, which took up ſo much time, 
that Mr. Baxter deſired to offer his ſentiments in writing, which 
he did, but ſays, he queſtions whether Cromwell read them. 
Mr. Baxter came to London a little before the depoſition of 
Richard Cromwell, and preached before the parliament the dax 
preceding that on which they voted the king's return [T]. He 
preached hkewiſe before the lord-mayor at St. Paul's a thank(- 
giving ſermon for general Monk's ſucceſs. Upon the king's 
_ reſtoration he was appointed one of his chaplains in ordinary. 
He aſſiſted at the conference at the Savoy as one of the com- 
miſſioners, when they drew up a reformed liturgy. He was 
offered the biſhopric-of Hereford by the lord chancellor Claren- 
don, which he refuſed, and gave his lordſhip his reaſons for not _ 
accepting of it, in a letter; he required no favour but that f 
being permitted to continue miniſter at Kidderminſter, but could 
not obtain it. Being thus difappointed, he preached occafionally _ 
about the city of London, having a licence from biſhop Sheldon, 
upon his ſubſcribing a promiſe not to preach any thing againſt 
the doQtrine or ceremonies of the church. May 15, 1662, he 
preached his farewell ſermon at Blackfriars, and afterwards re- 
tired to Acton in Middleſex. In 1665, during the plague, ne 
went to Richard Hampden's, eſq. in Buck ge 7 ane 
when it ceaſed returned to Acton. He continued here as long 
as the act againſt conventicles was in force, and, when that was 
Expired, had fo many auditors that he wanted room: hereupon, 
by 2 warrant ſigned by two juſtices, he was committed for fix | 
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onths-to New Priſon gaol z but having at length procured an 

babes corpus, he was Helens. and removed to Totteridge 

After the indulgence in 1672, he returned to London; and the 
times appearin ; more favourable about two years after, he built 

2 meeting-houſe | | 

once, when a reſolution was formed to take him by ſurpriſe, and 


ſend him to the county gaol, on the Oxford act; which misfor- 


tune he eſcaped, but the perſon who happened to preach for 
him was ſent to. the Gate-houſe, where he was confined three 
months, After having been three years kept out of his meeting. 
houſe, he took another in Swallow-ſtreet, but was likewiſe pre. 
vented from preaching there, a guard having been placed for many 
Sundays to hinder his entrance. Upon the death-of Mr, Wadd. 
worth, he preached to his congregation in Southwark[u]. _ 
In 1682, he was ſeized by a warrant, for coming within five 
miles of a corporation; and five more warrants were ſerved upon 
bim to diſtrain for 9g]. as à penalty for five ſermons he had 
preached, ſo that his bogkg.and goods were fold. He was not 
howeverimpriſoned on this occaſion, which was owing to Dr. Tho- 
mas Cox, who went to five juſtices of the peace, before whom he 
ſwore that Mr, Baxter was in ſuch a bad ſtate of health, that he 
could not go to priſon without danger of death. In the begin- 
ning of 1685, he was committed to the King's Bench-priſon, b 
a warrant from the lord chief juſtice Jeffries, for his Paraphraſe 
on the new Teſtament ; and on May 18th, of the ſame year, he 
was tried in the court of King's Bench, and found guilty. . He 


was condemned to priſon for. two years; but, in 1686, king 


James, by the mediation of the lord Powis, granted him a par- 
don; and on Nov. the 24th he was diſcharged out of the King's 
Bench. He retired to a houſe in Charterhouſe- yard, where he 
aſſiſted Mr. Sylveſter every Sunday morning, and preached 2 
ome crore /Äꝶ . Ho en 
Mr. Baxter died Dec. the 8th, 1691, and was interred in 


Chriſt-church, whither his corpſe was attended by a numerous 


company of perſons. of different ranks, and many clergymen of 
the eſtabliſhed church. He wrote a great number books. 
Mr. Long of Exeter ſays fourſcore; Dr. Calamy, one hundred 
and twenty; but the author of a note in the Biographia Britan+ 
nica tells us he had ſeen an hundred and forty-five diſtinct trea- 
tiſes of Mr. Baxter's : his praQtical works have been publiſhed in 
four volumes folio: Biſhop Burnet, in the Hiſtory of his own 
times [x], calls him “a man of great piety z” and ſays, ( that if 
he had not meddled with too many things, he would have been 
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eſteemed one of the moſt learned men of the age; that he had 


_ a moving and pathetical way of writing, and was his whole life 
long a man of great zeal and much ſimplicity, but was unhappily 


s , 


ſubtle and metaphyſical in every thing.” 
- BAXTER: (WILLIAM), nephew to the above, an eminent 
e agg and critic, born in 1650, at 2 in Shrop- 
ſhire [x]. His education was much neglected in his younger 
at Harrow on the Hill, in Middleſex, he knew not one letter in 
book, nor underſtood one word of any language but Welſh: 
but ſoon retrieved his loſt time, and became a man of great 
learning. He applied chiefly to the ſtudy of antiquities and phi» 
lology, in which he compoſed ſeveral books. In 1679, he'pubs 
liſhed a Grammar on the latin tongue [z]; and in 1695, an edi» 
tion of Anacreon LA], afterwards reprinted in 1710, with im. 
provements; in 1710, an edition of Horace [8B]; and, in 171, 
his Dictionary of the britiſh antiquities [c]. His Gloſſary, 
or dictionary of the roman antiquities, which goes no farther 
than the letter A, was publiſhed in 1 K „ by the reverend Mir. 
Moſes Williams [D]; and, in 1732, = out propoſals far 
printing his notes on Juvenal[t]. Mr. Baxter had alſo a ſhares 
in the engliſh tranſlation of Plutarch by ſeveral hands. He was 


a great maſter of the ancient britiſh and iriſh tongues, and well 


ſkilled in the latin and greek as well as the northern and eaſtern 
languages. He kept a correſpondence with moſt of the learned 
men of his time, eſpecially with the famous antiquarian Mr. Ede 
lx] Autoris vita ab ipfo conſcripta, reſtituit Willielmus Baxter. g.. 

ed to his Gloſſarium Antiq. Brit. [(o] Under the title af **Gloſfarium 
Lond. 1731, 8 yo. General Dictionary. antiquitatum Britannicarum, five ſyllabus 
55 The title at large is as follows : etymologicus antiquitatum veteris Britan- 
% De analogia, five arte linguze Latinæ niæ, atque Iberniæ, temporibus Romano- 
commentariolus ; in quo omnia, etiam re- rum. Dedicated to Richard Mead, M. . 
conditioris grammatice elementa, ratione 8 o. . it IM 
nova tractantur, et ad breviſſimos canones [>] It was publiſhed under the title of 
rediguntur. In uſum provectioris adoleſ- ** Reliquiz Baxterianz, five Willielmi 
centiz. 1679, amo . Baxteri opera poſthuma. Premittitur eru- 
la“ Anacreontis Teii carmina. Plu- diti autoris vitæ a ſeipſo ſeriptæ fragmens 
rimis quibus häctenus fcatebant mendis tum. It was republiſhed in 1731, with 
purgavit, turbatà metra reſtituit, notaſque this title, Gloffarium antiquitatum Ro- 
cum nova interpretatione literali adjecit manarum, a Willielmo Baxter, Carnavia, 
Willielmus Baxter. Subjiciuntur etiam duo ſcholæ Merciariorum ptæſecto. Accedunt 
vetuſtiſſima poetica Sapphus elegantiſſima eruditi autoris vitz a ſeipſo conſeripta 


odaria, una cum correctione Iſaaci Voſlii, fragmentum, et ſelectæe quedam ejuſdem 


et Theocriti Anacreonticum in mortuum epiſtol . | 1 
Adonin. 1697 et 1710.“ 8%. [ Under this title, © Gulielmi Bar- 
| [5] The ſecond edition was finiſhed by teri quæ ſuperſunt enartationes et bote in 
him but a few days before his death, and D. Junii Juvenalis Satyras. Accedit rerum 
bliſned under this title:“ Q. Horatii et verborum obſervatione-digniorum que in 
Flacci Ecloge, una cum Icholiis perpetuis, iiſdem occurrunt, index locupletiſſimus. 
tam veteribus quam noyis. Adjecit etiam, Accurante Gulielmo Moſe, A. M. R. 8. 
ubi viſum eſt, et ſua, textumque ipſum Soc... 8 bY 
Plurimis locis vel corruptum vel turbatum 3 5 
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years; for, at the 2 eighteen, when he went to the ſchool 
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in his Gloſſarium antiquitatum Romanarum. There are like» 


weile in the Philoſophical Tranſactions [x] two letters of his to 


Dr. Harwood, one concerning the town of Veroconium, or 


Wroxeter, in Shropſhire, and the other concerning the 4 U 


cauſta, or ſweating-houſes of the ancients; and another to 


abſtract of Mr. Lhwyd's Archzologia Britannica. 


RY Hans Sloane [o], ſecretary to the Royal Society, containing an 


Mr. Baxter ſpent moſt of his life in educating youth : for ſome 


years he kept a boarding-ſchool at Tottenham High- croſs in Mid- 
dleſex, where he remained till he was choſen maſter of the Mer- 
cer's ſchool in London. In this ſituation he continued above 
twenty years, but reſigned before his death, which happened on 


the 31ſt of May, 1723. Some further particulars of which may 


be ſeen in the Anecdotes of Mr. Bow yer. 
. BAXTER (AnprEw)[H }, a very ingenious writer of Scotland, 
was born in 1686, or 1687, at Old Aberdeen, of which city his 
father was a merchant, and educated in King's college there, 
His principal employment was that of a private tutor to young 
tlemen; and among others of his pupils were lord Grey, lord 
lantyre, and Mr. Hay of Drummelzier. About 1724, he mar- 
ried the daughter of a clergyman in the ſhire of. Berwick. A 
few years after he publiſhed, in 4to, (An Enquiry into the Na- 
ture of the human Soul, wherein its immateriality is eyinced from 
the principles of reaſon and philoſophy; without date, In 1741, 


de went abroad with Mr. Hay, and reſided ſome years at Utrecht; 


having there alſo lord Blantyre under his care. He made ex- 
curſions from thence into Flanders, France, and Germany; his 
wife and family reſiding, in the mean time, chiefly at Berwick 


upon Tweed. He returned to Scotland in 1747, and reſided till 


ts death at Whittingham, in the ſhire of Eaſt Lothian, He 
drew up, for the uſe of his pupils and his ſon, a piece, intituled, 
% Matho: five, Coſmotheoria puerilis, Dialogus. In quo prima 
elementa de mundi ordine et ornatu proponuntur, &c.“ This 
was afterwards greatly enlarged, and publiſhed in engliſh, in two 
volumes 8 vo. In 1750 was 8 * An Appendix to his 
Enquiry into the nature of the human foul ;” wherein he en- 
deavours to remove ſome difficulties, which had been- ſtarted 
againſt his notions of the ( vis inertiæ of matter, by Maclaurin, 
in his “ Account of Sir Iſaac Newton's Philoſoph 

veries.“ To this piece Mr. Baxter prefixed a dedication to Mr. 
John Wilkes, with whom he had commenced an acquaintance 
abroad. He died this year, April the 23d, after ſuffering for 
ſome months under a complication of diſorders, of which the 
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| ward-Linryd.- Some of Mr. Baxter's letters to him are publiched 
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He left a wife, three daughters, and one fon; Mr. Alexander 
Baxter; from which laſt the authors of the Biographia Britangics __. - 
received; as they inform us, ſundry particulars of his life. He 
was a very ingenious and knowing man: the french, german, 
and dutch languages were ſpoken by him with much eaſe, the 
italian er and he wrote and read them all, together with 
the ſpaniſn. He was a man alſo of great ieee 5 
and candour: his candour appears, we think, moſt ſtrikin 'F | 
from this, inaſmuch as though Mr. Wilkes had made himſelf fo _ 
very obnoxious to the ſcottiſh nation in general, yet Mr. Baxter 
kept up with Eim an affectionate correſpondence to the laſt, even 
after he was'dtiable to write to him with his own hand [1]. He 
left many manufcripts behind him. He would gladly have 
finiſhed his work upon the human ſoul: I own,” fays he to 
Mr. Wilkes, if it had been the will of heaven, I would gladly. 
have lived, till I had put in order the ſecond part of the Enquiry, 
ſhewing the immortality of the human ſoul; but Infinite Wiſ- 
dom cannot be miſtaken in calling me ſooner. Our blindneſs 
makes us form wiſhes.” - It was, indeed, what he confidered it, 
his capital work: a ſecond edition of it was publiſhed, in two. 
volumes, 8vo. 1737, and a third in 1745: Tb, 

. BAYARD (PERRR pu Terr ALL, Chevalier de), one of the 
braveſt captains of his time, famous for his eager purſuit! of | 
510 „and poſſeſſing every military virtue of the ſubordinate 

ind, was a ſoldier of fortune born in Dauphin. He followed 
Charles VIII. to the conqueſt of Naples, where he eminently. 
ere himſelf. He was dangerouſly wounded at the taking 
of Breſcia, a city of Italy. It was here he proved his generoſity . 
by returning to the daughter of his hoſt the two thouſand piſ- 
toles which her mother preſented to him, for the redemption of. 
her houſe from plunder : an action which has been celebrated by 
moſt hiſtorians. He ſerved: under Francis I. at the battle of 
Marignan, and followed the admiral Bonnivet into Italy in 1523. 
Being mortally wounded in retreating from the imperialiſts, he 
placed himſelf under a tree, his face towards the enemy, ſaying, 
« As in life I always faced the enemy, ſo I would not in 
death turn my back upon them.“ This happened in 1524. His 
ſecretary, who wrote his life, ſays, that after two-and-thirty: 
years ſervice, he died almoſt as poor as he was born 
BAYER (TrxeorniLus S1GFRED), grandſon of John Bayer, 
an expert mathematician, was born in 1694. His inclination to- 
the ſtudy of ancient and modern languages led him to learn 
even the chineſe. He went afterwards to Dantzic, to Berlin, to 
Halle, to Leipſic, and to ſeveral other towns of Germany, and: 
in all places made uſeful acquaintances. On his return to 
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wagicalled to Peterſburg, where he was appointed profeſſor of 
rock tk and roman antiquities. He was on the point bf going back 
d Koenigſberg, when he died at Peterſburß in 1738. We have 


tations. His Muſzum Sinicum, printed in 1730, 2 vols. 8vO. 
bene of ens A- erudition, ſhews its authot to have had great 
gacity. John Bayer, his grandfather, born at Augſburg, was 
an able aſttonomer., In 1603, he publiſhed, under the title of 
Uranometria, a deſcription of the conſtellations, in which he 
points out every ſtar by a greek or latin letter. 
' BAYLE (PRT RR), author of the Hiſtorical and Critical Dic- 
tionary, born Nov. 18, 1647; at Carla, a ſmall town in the _ 
of Foix, was the ſon of John Bayle, a proteſtant miniſter [x]. 
Peter gave early proofs of à fine genius, which his father culti- 


vated with the utmoft care : he himſelf taught him the latin and 


languages, and ſent him to the proteſtant academy at 
uylaurens in 1666. The fame year, when upon à viſit to his 


father, he applied ſo cloſely to his ſtudies, that it brought upon 


him an illneſs which kept him at Carla above eighteen months; 
upon his recovery, he returned to Puylaurens to proſecute his ſtu- 
dies; afterwards he went to Touloule in 1669; and attended the 
lectures in the. Jeſuits college. The controverſial books which 
he read at Puylaurens raifed ſeveral ſcruples in his mind in re- 
_ to the proteſtant religion; his doubts were increaſed by 
ome diſputes he had with a prieft, who lodged in the ſame houſe 
with him at Toulouſe. He thought the proteſtant tenets were 
falſe, becauſe he could not anſwer all the arguments raiſed againſt 
them; ſo that about a month aſter his arrival at Touloute, he 
embraced the roman catholic religion CI. J. This was matter of 
great concern to all his relations. Mr. Bertier, biſhop of Rieux, 
rightly judging, that after this ſtep young Bayle had no reaſon 
to expect any aſſiſtance from his relations, took upon him the 
charge of his maintenance. ke iqued themſelves much at 
Toulouſe upon the acquiſition o f 
When it came to his turn to defend theſes publicly, the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed perſons of the clergy, parliament, and city were 


5 preſent ; ſo that there had hardly ever been ſeen in the univer- 


fity a more ſplendid and numerous audience. The theſes were 
dedicated to the Virgin, and adorned with her picture, which 
was ornamented with ſeveral emblematical figures, repreſenting 
the converſion of the refpondent. POTTY. 
Some time after Mr. Bayle's converſion; Mr. Naudis de B 
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{in} Boo! che nag eration of Cr] See the engliſh tranſlation of Des 
Maizcaux's Life of Bayle, p.3.  - Maigcaux's Lite of Bayle, p. 4. 
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of his writing à great number of learned and curious diſſer- 
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felatton of his, happened to come to Toulouſe, where he lodge 
in the ſame houſe with him. They diſputed warmly about e. 
ligion; and after having puſhed the arguments on both ſides Af 
reat vigour, they bfed to examine them over again coolly-/ 
_ Theſe familiar diſputes often puzzled Mr. Bayle, and made him 
diſtruſt ſeveral opinions of the church of Rome; ſo that he ſe= 
cretly condemned himſelf for having embraced them too preci- 
pitately. Some time after Mr. de Pradals came to Toulouſe, 
whom Mr. Bayle's father had deſired to viſit him, hoping he 
would in a hitle time gain his confidence; and this gentleman 
ſo far ſucceeded, that Baple one day owned to him his having 
been too haſty in entering into the church of Rome, ſince he 
now found ſeveral of her doctrines contrary to reaſon and ſerip- 
ture. Auguſt 1670, he departed ſecretly from Toulouſe, where 
he had ſtaid eighteen months, and retired to Mazeres in the Lau- 
ragais, to a country houſe of Mr. du Vivie. His elder brother 
came thither the. day after, with ſome miniſters of the neigh- 
bourhood; and next day Mr. Rival, miniſter of Saverdun, re- 
ceived his abjuration in preſence of his elder brother and two 
other miniſters, and they obliged him inſtantly to ſet out for 
Geneva. Soon after his arrival here, Mr. de Normandie, a ſyn- 
dic of the republic, having heard of his great character and abi- 
hties, employed him as tutor to his ſons.. Mr. Baſnage at that 
time lodged with this gentleman; and it was here Mr. Bayle 
commenced his acquaintance with him. When he had been 
about two years at Geneva, at Mr. Baſnage's recommendation 
he entered into the family of the count de Dhona lord of Copet, 
as tutor to his children; bur not liking the ſolitary life he led in 
this family, he left it, and went to Roan in Normandy, where he 
was employed as tutor to a merchant's fon ; but he ſoon' grew 
tired of this place alſo. His great ambition was to be at Paris; 
he went accordingly thither in March 1675, and, at the recom- 
mendation of the marquis de Ruvigny, was choſen tutor to meſ- 
ſieurs de Beringhen, brothers to M. de Beringhen, counſellor in 
the parliament of Paris. . e 
Some months after his arrival at Paris, there being a vacancy 
of a profeſſorſhip of philoſophy at Sedan, Mr. Baſnage propoſed 
Mr. Bayle to Mr. Jurieu, who promiſed to ſerve him to the ut- 
moſt of his power, and defired Mr. Baſnage to write to him to 
come immediately to Sedan [u]. But Mr. Bayle excuſed him- 
felf, fearing leſt if it ſhould be known that he had changed his 
religion, which was a ſecret to every body in that country but 
Mr. Baſnage, it might bring him into trouble, and the roman 
_ catholics from thence take occaſion to diſturb the proteſtants at 
Sedan, Mr. Jurieu was extremely furpriſed at his refuſal ; and 
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opinion it ought not to hinder Mr. Bayle's coming, ſince he and 

M [Baſnage being the only perſons privy to the ſecret, Mr. Bayle 

could run no manner of danger. Mr. Baſnage therefore wrote 

again to Mt. Bayle, and prevailed with him to come to Sedan. 

He had three competitors, all natives of Sedan, the friends of 
whom endeavoured to raiſe prejudices againſt him becauſe he 

| = a ſtranger. But the affair being leſs to be determined by 


* 
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iſpute, and the candidates having N to make their theſes 
without books or preparation, Mr. Bayle defended his theſes. 
with ſuch perſpicuity and ſtrength of argument, that, in ſpite of 
all the intereſt of his adverſaries, the ſenate of the unĩverſity de- 
_ termined it in his favour; and notwithſtanding the oppoſition. he 
met with upon his firſt coming to Sedan, his merit ſoon procured 
him univerfal eſteem... of o dtbees 
In 1680, an affair of the duke of Luxemburgh made a great 
noiſe: he had been accuſed of impieties, ſorcery, and poiſonings, 
but was acquitted, and the proceſs againſt him ſuppreſſed. 
Mr. Bayle, having been at Paris during the harveſt- vacation, 
had heard many particulars concerning this affair. He comp. d 
an harangue on the ſubject, wherein the marſhal is ſuppoſed to 
vindicate himſelf before his judges. This ſpeech is a ſmart ſa- 
tire upon the duke and ſome other perſons. He afterwards 
; wrote one more ſatirical, by way of criticiſm upon the harangue., 
He ſent theſe two pieces to Mr. Minutoli, deſiring his opinion of 
them; and, that he might ſpeak his mind more freely, he con- 
+. cealed his being the author. About this time father de Va- 


Iois, a jeſuit of Caen, publiſhed a book, wherein he maintained 


that the ſentiments of M. Des Cartes concerning the eſſence 
and properties of body, were repugnant to the doctrine of the, 
church, and agreeable to the errors of Calvin on the ſubject of 
the euchariſt. Mr. Bayle read this performance, and judged it 
well done. He was of opinion the author had ee 
roved the point in queſtion; to wit, that the principles of M. 
es Cartes were contrary to the faith of the church of Rome, 
and agreeable to the doctrine of Calvin. He took occaſion from 
thence to write his Sentiments de M. Des Cartes touchant 
Feſſence, &c.“ wherein he maintained the principles of Des 
Cartes, and anſwered all the arguments by which father de Valois. 


had endeavoured to confute them. 


The great comet, which appeared December 1680, having 
filled the generality of people with fear and aſtoniſhment, in- 
duced Mr. Bayle to think of writing a letter on this ſubject to 
be inſerted in the Mercure Galant; but, finding he had ſuch 
abundance of matter as exceeded the bounds of a letter for that 

periodical work, he reſolved to print it by itſelf ; and accord- 
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gare over all thoughts: of Raving it printed at Paris. 
The proteſtants in France Were at this time in 2 
ßtuatiom ; not a year paſſed without ſome infrin -of thi 
edict of Nanta, and it was at length reſolved to ſhut up * 
academics. That at Sedan was oy wr Go 
arret- of Lewis XIV. dated the gth of July 1601. My. 

ſtaid fix or ſeven weeks at Sedan after the fu tw at 
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academy, expeCting lettens of invitation from Holland z but not Ws 


receivi during that time, he left Sedaw the 20 of Se 
ber, ae at Paris the 7th of the ſame month, not 


determined whether he. ih go to Rotterdam or England, o 
continue in France ; but whilſt le was ſh this uncertainty bee 
received an invitation to Rotterdam, for which place heraccords. 
ingly ſet out, and arrived there the goth of October 1661. e 


was appointed profeſſof uf philoſi and hiſtoryʒ with a fal 
of 1 guild 2 ae The year: > following ho 


ubliſhed his Letter l Comets; and — ; 
faving publiſhed about this time his Maca of Calviniſmy 


wherein he endeavours to draw u oteſtants the con- 

tempt and reſentmank, 

to confute-his-hiſtery% in this he has inſerted ſeveral- cireutn- 

ſtanees relating to che life and diſputes of Mr. Maimbourg, and 
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June following he ſays : What we binted at in our laſt 

is confirmed ws from by oy to-day, that 4 Chriſtina. rater 
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pteſtantiſm.“ Mr. Bayle 
ieed an anonymous letter, the author of which ſays, that he 
te to him of his own accord, being in. any ona to it, as a 
ſervant of the queen. He complains; that Mr. Bayle, ſpeaking 
of her majeſty, called her only Chriſtina, without any title; he 
finds alſo great fault with his calling the letter, * a remainder 
of proteſtantiſm.” He blames him likewife for. inſerting the 
words © I am,“ in the concluſion. of the letter. Theſe words, 
fays this anonymous writer, are not her majeſty's; a queen, as 
ſhe is, cannot employ theſe words but with regard to a very few 
perſons, and Mr, de Terlon is not of that number.” Mr. ayle 
_ wrote a vindication of himſelf as to theſe particulars, with which 
the author of the anonymous letter declared himſelf ſatisfied, 
excepting as to what related to © the remainder of proteſtantiſm.” 
He SN not admit of the defence with regard to that ex- 
preſſion; and, in another letter, adyiſed him to retract that ex- 
preſſion. He adds in a poſtſcript, You mention in your Journal 
of Auguſt, a ſecond letter of the queen, which you ſcruple to 
publiſh. Her majeſty would be. glad to ſee that letter, and you 
Will do a thing agreeable to her, if you would fend it to her. 
You might take this opportunity of writing to her majeſty. This 
_counſel may be of ſome uſe to you, do not neglect it.” Mr. 
Bayle took the hint, and wrote a letter to her majeſty, dated 
the 14th of November 1686; to which the queen, on the 14th 
of December, wrote the following anfwer; | 


© T have received your excuſes, and am willing you ſhould 
know by this letter, that I am ſatisfied with Pon am obliged 
to the zeal of the perſon, who gave you occaſion of writing to 
me; for I am very glad to know you. You expreſs ſo much re- 
ſpect and affection for me, that I pardon you ſincerely; and I 
would have you know, that nothing gave me offence but that 
remainder. of proteſtantiſm, of which you accuſed me. I am 
very delicate on that head, becauſe nobody can ſuſpect me of 
it, without leflening my glory, and injuring me in the moſt ſen- 
fible manner. You would do well, 11 you ſhould even acquaint 
the public with the miſtake you have made, and with your re- 
gret for it. This is all that remains to be done by you, in order 
to deſerve my being entirely ſatisfied with you. 
As to the letter which you, have ſent me, it is mine with- 
cout doubt; and ſince 00 tell me that it is printed, you will do 
me a pleaſure if you ſend me fome copies of it. As I fear no- 
thing in France, ſo neither do I fear any thing at Rome. My 
fortune, my blood, and even my life, are entirely devoted to the 
ſervice of the church; but I flatter nobody, and will never ſpeak 
any thing but the truth. I am obliged to thoſe who have been 


pleaſed 
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ted to publish t leitet; for To" not at all Altguile } 
plate ts pul Ser i are too noble and too honou! able 
to be diſowned. | However; t is not true, that this letter v 
written to one of my miniſters. As T have every where enen 

and perſons who envy me, ſo I in all places ave friends an 


ſervants; and I have poſlibly as many in France, notwithſtand- 


ing the court, as any where in the world. | This is purely the 
twin and you may regulate Pain accordingly.” 

4 But you ſhall not get off fo cheap as you imagine. 1 wiſt 
enjoin you a penance; which is, — ou Will henceforth take 
the trouble of ſending me all curious books that ſhall 'be pubs - 
liſhed in latin, french, ſpaniſh, or italian, on whatever ſubj ect 
or ſcience, provided they are worthy of being looked into; T do 


not even except romances or ſatires: and . Toa all, if Mae are 


any books of chemiſtry, I defire you may ſend them to me as ſoon 
as poſſible. Do not orget likewiſe to ſend me your Journal. 
I hall order that you be paid for whatever you lay out, do but 
ſend me an account of it. This will be the moſt agreeable and 
moſt reren ſervice that can be done me. May God Proper 
you; 5+ 4 CnrrsTiNag ALEZANDRAY T 
It now only mne that Mr. Bayle ſhould acquaint the 
public with the miſtake he had made, and his re ret for it, in 
order to merit that princeſs's entire ſatisfaction. This he did in 
his Journal of January 1687. „ We have been informed, to our 


incredible ſatisfaction,“ ſays he, © that” the queen of Sweden 
having ſeen the ninth artiele of the Journal of Auguſt 1686, has 


been pleaſed to be ſatisfied with the explanation we gave there. 
whey it was only the words © remainder of *proteſtantiſm,” 
which ad the” misfortune to offend her majeſty ; for, as her 
majeſty is very delicate on that ſubject, and deſires that all the 
world ſhould know, that after baviag carefully examined the 
different religions, ſhe had found'tione to be true but the roman, 
catholic, 'an chat ſhe has heartily embraced it; it was injurious 
to her glory to give occafion for the leaſt ſuſpicion of Rer ſin- 
cerity. We are therefore very ſorry that we have made uſe of an 
expreſſion, which has been underſtood in a ſenſe ſo very different 
from our intention; and we would have been very far from 0 
making uſe of it, if we had foreſeen that it was liable to any 
ambiguity :" for, beſides the reſpect which we, together With a 


the world, owe to ſo great a queen, who has been the 1 Ig 5 


tion of the univerſe from her earlieſt "days," we join with the 
utmoſt zeal in that particular obligation which all men of letters 
are under to do her homage,” deere of the honour ſhe has 
done the ſciences, by being pleaſed thorou; h to examine their 
beauties, and to protect them in a diſtinguiſhing manner“? 
The perſecution which the proteſtants at this time ſuffered 
in r Mr. Bayle * He made W | 
2 ſome 
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pamphlet alſo on the ſubject. Some time after he publiſhed 
"is Commentaire philoſophique, upon theſe; words, Compel 
em to come in: but the great application he gave to this and 
Ris other works, threw him into a fit of ſiekneſs, which obliged 
bim to diſcontinue his Literary Journal. ng dag to try a 
NN of air, he left Rotterdam, and went to Cleves ; whence, 
after 
and thence returned to Rotterdam. In 1690, the famous 
intituled, Avis aux Refugiez, '&c. made its appearance: Mr. 
Jurieu, who took Mr. Bayle for the author, wrote a piece againſt 


2 
Bayle a profane perſon, and a traitor engaged in a conſpiracy 
againſt ae ſtate. As ſoon as Mr. Bayle had read this libel again 
him, he went to the grand ſchout 4 Rotterdam, and offered to 
go to priſon, provided his accuſer would accompany him, and 
undergo the puniſhment he deſerved, if the aceuſation was found 
unjuſt. He publiſhed alſo: an anfwer to Mr. 3 charge; 
and as his reputation, nay his very life was at 
accuſation of treaſon was proved, he therefore thought himſelf 
not obliged to keep any terms with his accuſer,' and attacked 
him with the utmoſt ſeveritx. Mr. Jurieu loſt all patience : he 
applied to the magiſtrates of Amſterdam, who adviſed him to a 
reconciliation with Mr. Bayle, and enjgined them not to-publiſh 
any thing againſt each other till it was examined by Mr. Boyer, 
the penſioner of Rotterdam. But, notwithſtanding this pro- 
hibition, Mr. Jurieu attacked Mr. Bayle again wr, ſo much 
ar Sea that he forced him to write a new vindication- of 
CVVT 7 
In November 1690, Mr. de Beauval advertiſed in his Journal, 
_ a ſcheme for a Critical Dictionary. This was the work of Mr. 
Bayle. The articles of the three firſt letters of the alphabet were 
already prepared; but a diſpute happening betwixt him and Mr. 
de Beauval, he for ſome time laid the work aſide. Nor did he 
reſume” it till May 1692, when he publiſned his ſcheme; but 
the public not approving of his plan, he threw it into a different 
form, and the firſt volume was publiſhed in Auguſt 1695, the 
{ſecond the October ſollo wing. The work was extremely well re- 
_ ecived by the de it engaged him in freſh difputes, par- 
ticularly with M. Jurien and the abbẽ Renaudot. Mr. Jurieu 
publiſhed a piece, wherein he endeavoured to engage the eccle- 
aſtical aſſemblies to condemn the Dictionary: he preſented it 
to the ſenate ſitting at Delft; but they took no notice of the 
affair. The eonſiſtory of Rotterdam granted Mr. Bayle a hear- 


o 


Ing ; and PT RI Rony his anfwers to their remarks. en his 
Dictionary, declared themſelves ſatisſied, and adviſed; him to 
communicate this to the public. Mr. Jurieu made another at- 


$ in his Journal; and he wrote 


aving continued ſome time, he removed to Aix mer) ta * 
book, 


and prefixed. an advice to the public, wherein be calls Mr. 


ake, in caſe the 
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3 de ids; 16983 and fo fur e that 
2 exhorted Mr. Bayle to be more cautious about his principles 
in the ſecond-edition of his Dictionary: waging. liſhed in 
1702, with many additions and improvements. 2 kad 
Mr. Bayle was a moſt laborious and indefatiga FX mg Ia 
one of. his letters to Des Maizeaux; be ſays, 1 ſince his 20th. 


259 


year he hardly remembers to have had any leiſure; His intenſe 


application contributed perhaps to impair his conſtitution, for it 


: ſoon began to decline [LN]. had a decay of the lupgs, which 


weakened him conſiderably z and as this was a diſtemper which. 


had cut off ſeveral of his family, he judged it to be mortal, and 
would take. no medicines... He died Go 28th of December 1506, 


after he had been writing the greateſt part of the day. He wrote 
ſeveral books beſides what we have mentioned, many of which 
were in his on defence againſt attacks from the abbẽ Renau+ 
dot, M. le Clerc, M. Jaquelot, and others; a particular accaunt 
of his works may be ſeen in the ſixth volume 4 Niceron. A x 
the productions which. do honour to the age of Lewis XIV. Mir. 

Voltaire has not omitted the Critical Di oy of our author: 
It is the firſt work of che kind, he ſays, in which a man may 


learn to think. He cenſures indeed thoſe artieles which contain 


only a detail of minute facts, as unworthy either of Bayle, an 

underſtanding reader, or poſterity, In placing him, continues 
— author, amongſt the writers Who do honour to the age 
of Lewis XIV. although a refugee in Holland, 1 2 conform 
to the decree of the ee. of Toulouſe ; w when. it 
declared his will valid js in France, notwithſtanding the rigour of 
the laws, expreſaly ſaid, * that ſuch 2 man could not be cone 
ſidered as a foreigner. 

BAYLY (Lew3s); author of that amd. book, zntiniled; 
The Practice of Piety. He was born at Caermarthen in Wales, 
educated. at Oxford, made miniſter. of Eveſham in Worcefter- 
ſhire about 1611, appointed chaplain to king James, and pro- 
moted 7 ſce of _— in 1616 [o]. His book is dedicated 
« to the high and might a war ug Charles prince of Wales: 
and the author tells his highneſs, that * he had endeavoured to 
extract out of the chaos 2 endleſs controverſies the old 
of true piety, which flouriſhed before theſe controv were 
hatched.” deſign was good; and the reception this book 


has met wich, may be known from the number of its editions, 


that in-8vo.. in 1734, being the 1 Damn | 

in 1632, leaving four ſons, of whom 5 8 
-BAYLY (Tromas), was ſomewhat diſtinguiſhed. He was 

educated at Cambridge; and, having commenced B. A. was pre- 


ſented to the ſubdeavery. of Wells. "by Charles I. in 1638. In 
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after we find him with the marquis of Worceſter in Ragland 
| caſtle, When this was ſurrendered to the parliament army, he 
travelled into France and other countries; but returned the 
vear after the king's death, and publiſhed at London, in vo. a 


book, intituled, Certamen Religioſum: or, a conference between 


king Charles I. and Henry late marquis of Worceſter, concern- 
ing religion, in Ragland caſtle, anno 1646. But this conference 
was believed to have no real foundation, and conſidered as no- 
thing elſe than a prologue to the declaring of himſelf a papiſt. The 
lame ons 11649, he publiſhed, 'The Royal Charter granted unto 
kings by God himſelf, & c. to which is added, A Treatiſe, wherein 
is proved, that epiſcopacy is jure divine, 8vo. Theſe writings 
giving offence, occaſioned him to be ſearched out, and committed 
to Newgate; whence eſcaping, he retired to Holland, and be- 
came a flaming roman catholic. During his confinement in New- 
e he wrote a piece intituled, Herba Parietis: or, The Wall- 
Flower, as it grows out of the ſtone-· chamber belonging to the 
metropolitan priſon; being an hiſtory, which is partly true, 
partly romantic, morally divine; whereby a marriage between 
reality and fancy is ſolemnized by 2th 1 Lond. 1650, in a 
thin folio. Some time after, he left Holland, and ſettled at 
Douay; where he publiſhed another book, intituled, The end 
to controverſy between the roman eatholic and proteſtant re- 
ligions, juſtified by all the ſeveral manner of ways, whereby all 
kinds of controverſies, of what nature ſoever, are uſually or can 


poſſibly be determined. Douay, 1654, 4to. At laſt this ſingular 


perſon went to Italy, where he lived and died extremely poor 
(although ſome catholics ſaid, that he died in cardinat Ottoboni's 
family): for Dr. Trevor, fellow of Merton college, who was in 


Italy 1659, told Mr. Wood ſeveral times, that Dr. Bayly died ob- 


ſceufely in an hoſpital, and that he had ſeen the place where he 
wor barnlfeÞ ]. 8 
BANNES (Jonx), was born in April 1758, at Middleham, in 


Torkſhire; where his father, who ſince retired from buſineſs, 


cen followed the profeſſion of the law. His mother died in 
child-bed. Mr. Baynes received his education at Richmond, 


undder che Rev. Mr. A. Temple, author of three diſcourſes, 


printed in 1772; of © Remarks on the Layman's Scriptural Con- 
kutation; and Letters to the Rev. Thomas Randolph, D. D. con- 
taining a defence of Remarks on the Layman's Scriptural Con- 


futation, 8vo. 1779.“ At ſchool he ſoon. diſtinguiſhed. himſelf 


by his ſuperior talents and learning, and by the age of fourteen 
years was capable of reading and underſtanding the greek claſ- 
cs. From Richmond he was ſent to Trinity college, Cam- 
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al 


obtained che medals 


about 1778, or 1779, 


of integrity. He had a very happy talent for poetry, whict . 


which he 
feſſion. There is great reaſon to believe that he wrote the ce- 
lebrated Archæological Epiſtle to Dr. Milles, dean of Exet er. 


to the heads of the college; and when, inſtead of the 3 ; 
. reform, an admonition was ehave 


* 2 * 
* . F 8 get, n 


twenty years, he 
anced in claſſical 
7 he took the degree of B. A. 


iren for 
and mathematical learning. In 1 77 ree 
and determining to apply himſelf to the 8 of the law, he 
r 1779, became a pupil to Allen Chambre eſq. and 
entered himſelf of the ſociety of Gray's Inn. In 1780 he took 


the degree of M. A: and about the ſame time was choſen fellow 


of the college, From this period he chiefly reſided in London, 
and, warmed with the principles'df liberty, joined thoſe who 
were clamorous in calling for reformation in the ſtate. He was a 


member of the Conſtitutional Society, and took a very active part 


at the meeting at Tork, in December 1779. In his political creed 


he entertained the ſame ſentiments with his friend Dr. Jebb; 


and, like him, without heſitation renounced thoſe of his pa 
whom he conſidered to have diſgraced themſelves by an unnatural 
coalition. Tt may with truth be afferted, that if the warmth of 


his political purſuits was not at all times under the guidance of 


diſcretion, yet he never acted but from the ſtricteſt principles 


many will be thought to have been miſapplied, when devoted 3 
it was to the purpoſes of party, He wrote many occafiona 


pieces in the newſpapers, particularly in the London Courant, 


it was very careful to conceal himſelf as the writer of'yerſes, 
thought would have an ill effect on him in his pro- 


It is certain this excellent performance was tranſmitted to the 
preſs through his hands; and it is more than probable, that the 


ſame reaſon which occaſioned him to decline the credit of his 
other poetical performances, influenced him to relinquiſh'the 


honour'of this. It is a fact, however, which ſhould not be ſup- 
prefſed, that he always diſclaimed being the author of this poem; 


and when once prefſed on the ſubjeC by a friend, he defired him 
to remember when it ſhould” be no — a ſecret, that he then 


diſowned it. Mr. Baynes had many friends, to whom lie was 
fincerely attached, and by whom he was grearly beloved. Scarce 
any man indeed had ſo few enemies. Even politics, that fatal 
diſuniter of friendſhips, loſt its uſual effect with him. As he 
felt no rancoùr towards thoſe from whom he differed, ſo he e. 
perienced no malignity in return. What he conceived to be 
right, neither power nor intereſt could deter him from aſſerting, 
In the laſt autumn, when he apprehended the election for fellows 
of Trinity college to be irregulariy conducted, he'boldly, though 
reſpectfully, 'with others of the ſociety repreſented-the "abuſe 


| tien d 5 — to the remonſtrants to Behm 
with more"teſpe to their fuperiors, conſcibus of the redtitade . 
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epa to publiſh a more correct edition of Lord Coke s Tracts; 
05 are informed he has leſt the work nearly completed. His 
Ke poſed to have been occaſioned by an intenſe applica- 
ton to bu ww N brought e * of wee he 
univer 7. Jamenied, Angy 3, 1787, after e days 
Ineſs. In the enſuing week he was buried near the remains 


of his friend Dr. Jeb. de go 2 Bunkilificlds burying- | 


ound. _ 
893422 AZ. the BS of Abaalls N Mohammed ben 
Khalil, author of the Adab al Mofredat, which is a treatiſe con- 
cerning the particular conditions and properties of traditions. 
He alſo compoſed Amali, i. e. leflons Aber written under 


a maſter. They all turn upon theological matters for the uſe 


of the n Naſſereddin Bazzaz was father and Water 
of Kerderi, the famous doctor. 1 
BE (GoiLLB&AUME LE), engraver and letter founder, was 


born at Troyes in 1525, ſon of Guilleaume le Be, a noble bour- 
foul of Magdalene de St. Aubin. Being brought up in the 


ouſe of Robert Stephens, whom his father ſupplied with paper, 
got an inſight into the compoſition of the types of that fa- 
mous.printing-houſe. In 1545 le 15 ook a ind y to Venice, 
and there cut ſor Mark A HET ſtiniani, who had raiſed a 
hebrew printing-houſe, the — for making the matrices 
neceflary to the caſting of the founts to be 1 in that 
eſtabliſhment. Bei ing returned to Paris, he there practiſed his 
art till 1598, the year, — his deceaſe. Caſaubon ſpeaks of him 
— ghly to his credit in his preface to the Opuſcula of Scaliger. 


enry le Be, his ſon, was 2 printer at Paris, where he gave in 


1581 a quarto edition of the Inſtitutiones Clenardi in linguam 
gtæcam. This book, which was of great utility to the authors 
of the Methode Grecque of Port. royal, is a maſter-piece. in 


printing. His ſons and his grandſons ſignalized themſelves 3 in 


the ſame art. The laſt of them died in 1685. 


BEACON (Tnromas), was profeſſor of divinity 8 to 8 


the author of the Heroologia.” But Biſhop Tanner ſays that 
he was educated at Cambridge in the reign of Edward VI. In 


| the next reign he retired: into Germany, whence he wrote a 


conſolatory e to the e e proteſtants in England. 
His works, which are all in engliſh, except his book © Pe Ccena 

3 are in three vols. folio. He was the firſt engliſhman 
bowing at the name of Jeſus. He had no 


to he was promote d in che reign. of Elizabe th. 
3 ne a portrait · painter in the reign of Charles II. 
daughter of Mr. Cradock oa ani Thames 


of nnn 
| a elf and e Kerle, 1 It was his in- 


bi 75 eſerment i ces the church than a . of Camerbury, | 
whi 
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- the works of fir Peter Lely and Vandyke. She painted in oil 


_ ſtyled that maſculine 
able Mrs. Beale LJ.“ In Dr. 8. Woodford's tranſlation: of the 
Pſalms, are two or three verſions of particular Pfſalms by Mra. 

Beale; whom, in his preface, he calls * an abſolutely complete 


= 35 ay) 


water-colours, and crayons ; and had much buſineſs... The au- 
thor of the Eſſay towards an engliſh ſchool of Painters, annexed 
to De Piles's art of Painting, ſays, that © ſhe was little infe- 
rior to any of her contemporaries, either for colouring; ſtrength, 
force, or life ; infomuch that fix Peter was greatly taken with 


her performances, as he would often acknowledge. She worked 
with a wonderful body of colours, and was exceedingly. induſ- 


trious,” She was greatly reſpected and encouraged hy many of 


the moſt eminent among the clergy of that time: ſhe took the 


10 


portraits of Tillotſon, Stillingfleet, Patrick, Wilkins, &c. ſome 


of which are till remaining at the earl of Ilcheſter's, at Mel. 
bury. in Dorſetſhire;. In the; manuſcripts. of Mr. Oldys, ſhe is 
celebrated for her poetry as well as for her painting; and is 

Tos poet, as well as painter, the incompar- 


gentle woman. He ſays farther, © I have hardly obtained leave 
to honour this volume of mine with two or three verſions, long 
ſince done by the truly virtuous Mrs. Mary Beale ; among who 


leaſt accompliſhments: it is, that ſhe has made 23 1 
fore a K 


poetrys which in the fancies of others had only be 
ikene 


la, in her own to be really the ſame. The reader, I hope, 


ſerving a perſon. She died Dec. 28, 1697, in her 66th-year, 


She had two ſons, who both exerciſed the art of painting ſome 


little time: one of them, afterwards, ſtudied phyſic under Dr. 
' Sydenham, and practiſed at Coventry, where he and his father 
died. There is an engra ing, by Chambers, from a inting by 


herſelf, of Mrs. Beale, in Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting in 


England. 


BEARD (Joun), was bred up in. the king's chapel, and we- 


one of the fingers in the duke of Chandos's chapel at Cannons, 
where he performed in Eſther an Oratorio. compoſed by Mr. 
Handel. He appeared the firſt time on the ſtage at Drury-lane, 


Aug. 30, 1737, in fir John Loverule, in the Devil to Pay. He 


afterwards, on the 8th of Jan. 1739, married lady Henrietta 
Herbert, daughter of James earl Waldegrave, and widow of lord 


_ will pardon this public acknowledgment, which I make to ſo de- 


Edward; Herbert, ſecond ſon of the marquis of Powis. She 


died 3 iſt of. May 1753 · On his marriage he quitted the 


for a feu years. He afterwards returned to Drury· lane, and in 
1744 changed for Covent- garden, where he remained untii 
1758. In that year he engaged with Mr. Garrick, and conti- 
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| med with bim until 1759, when having married's daughter of 


Mr. Rich, he was engaged at Covent-garden, where, on the 
death of that gentleman, he became manager. - His firſt ap- 
pearance there was on the roth of Oct. 1959, in the character 


of Macheath, which, aided by Miſs Bedi in Polly, ran 52 


r re In 1768 he retired from the theatre, and died univer- 


reſpected at the age of 74. His remains were depoſited 
in the vault of the church at Hampton in Middleſex: It is al- 


moſt needleſs to ſay, he was long the deſerved favourite of a 


delighted public. Whoever remembers the variety of his abi- 
lities, as actor and ſinger, in oratorios and operas, both ſerious 
and comic, will xettify to his having” ſtood unrivalled in fame 
ay excellence. 

This praiſe, lidworer! great 25 it was, feln ſhort of die tits 


ivate merits acquired. He had one of the fincereſt hearts 


joined to the moſt poliſhed manners. He was a moſt delightful 
companion, whether as hoſt or gueſt, His time, his pen, and 
purſe, were devoted to the alleviation of wn diſtreſs that fell 


within the compaſs of his power. It may be affirmed with the 


ſtricteſt juſtice, that through life he fulfilled the reſpective du- 


ties of ſon, brother, guardian, friend, and huſband, with the 


moſt exemplary truth and tenderneſs. 


Very early in life he married the right- hk lady 5 


| Herbert; but though that lady gave him a treafure in herſelf, 


ſhe brought him no other treaſure z and his ſtru roggles to ſupport 


her in ſomething like her former ſtate, involved him in many 
difficulties ; and her frequent and long illneſſes (occafioned rin- 
cipally by 87 grief for having embaraſſed the man the 90d d) in 
prank ofe difficulties, and ſhe ſunk under them. 


His ſecond wife had the happineſs -to repair thoſe ravages of | 


His fortune, and enable him to gratify the firſt wiſh of his heart, 


beneficence. We need not add, that ſuch a man, a8 he lived | 


r beloved, ſo he died peculiarly lamented. 
EATON,'or BETON (Davm), archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, 
_ - pore and cardinal of the roman Se born 1494, and 
educated in the univerſity of St. Andrew's [8]. He was aſter- 
wards ſent over to the univerſity of Paris, where he ſtudied di- 
vinity z and when he attained a proper age, entered into orders. 
| 0 I 13 19 he was appointed reſident at the court of France; about 


ame time his uncle James Beaton, eee += of Glaſgow, 


| 1 upon him the rectory of Campſay; in 1523 his 
unele, being then archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, gave him the ab- 
bacy of Aberbrothock. David returned to Scotland in 1525. 
Ini in 1528 was made lord privy yOu In 17533 he- was 
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again to France, in conjunction with fir Thomas Erſkine, to 
confirm the leagues ſubliſting betwixt the two kingdoms, and to 
bring about a marriage for king James V. with Magdalene; 


daughter of his chriſtian majeſty; but the princeſs being at this 


time in à very bad ſtate of health, the marriage could not then 


take effect. During his reſidence however at the french court, 


he received many favours from his chriſtian majeſty. King 


James having gone over to France, had the princeſs Magdalene 


given him in perſon, whom he eſpouſed on the firſt of January 


1537. Beaton returned to Scotland with their majeſties, here 
they arrived the 2gth of May; but the death of the queen hap⸗ 


pening the, July following, he was ſent over again to Paris, to 
- negotiate a ſecond marriage for the king with the lady Mary, 


* * 


daughter to the duke of Guiſe; and during his ſtay at this time 


at the court of France, he was conſecrated biſhop of Mirepoix. 


All things being ſettled in regard to the marriage; in the month | 


of June, he embarked with the new queen for Scotland, where 
they arrived in July: the nuptials were celebrated at St. An 


drew's, and the February following the coronation was perform=- 


ed with great ſplendor and magnificence in the abbey cl of 
Beaton, though at this time only coadjutor of St. Andrew's, 

. | 5 Wo archbiſhop ; and in 
order to ſtrengthen the catholic intereſt in Scotland, pope Paul 
III. raifed him to a cardinalſhip, by the title of St. Stephen in 
Monte Colo, Dec. 20, 1538 LTJ. King Henry VIII. having 
intelligence of the ends propoſed by the pope in creating him a 
cardinal, ſent a very able miniſter to king James, with particu- 
lar inſtructions upon a deep ſcheme to procure the cardinaFs 
diſgrace; but it did not take effect [u]. A few months after, 


the old archbiſhop dying, the cardinal ſucceeded : and it was 


upon this promotion that he began to ſhew his warm and per- 

Pons — for the church of Rome. Soon after his inſtall. 
ment, he got together, in the cathedral of St. Andrew's, a great 
confluence of perſons of the firſt rank, both clergy and laity ; to 
whom, from a throne erected for the purpoſe, he made a ſpeech, 
wherein he repreſented to them the danger wherewith the 
church was threazened by the increaſe of heretics, who had the 
boldneſs to profeſs their opinions even in the king's court 3 
where, ſaid oy they find but too great countenance: and he 
mentioned by name fir ate Borthwick, whom he had cauſed to 
be cited to that diet, for diſperſing heretical books, and hold- 
ing ſeveral opinions contrary to the doctrine of the roman 


church [x J. Then the articles of accuſation were read againſt 
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declared a heretic, his goods confiſcated, and himſelf burnt in 
_etligy. Sir John retired to England, where he was kindly.re- 
ecived by king Henry, who ſent him into- Germany, in his 


name, to conclude a treaty with the proteſtant princes of the 
empire. Sir John Borthwick was not the only perſon proceed- 
ed againſt for hereſy; ſeveral others were alſo- proſecuted, and 
among the reſt George Buchanan the celebrated poet and hiſto- 
rian: and as the king left all to the management of the cardinal, 


it is hard to ſay to what lengths ſuch a furious zealot might 


have gone, had not the king's death put a ſtop to his arbitrary 


When the king died, there being none ſo near him as the 
cardinal, it was from thence fuggeſted by his enemies, that he 


forged his will; and it was ſet aſide, notwithſtanding he had it 
proclaimed at the croſs of Edinburgh, in order to eſtabliſh the 
ency in the earls of Argyle, Huntley, Arran, and himſelf{[r}. 


reg f 
He was excluded from government, and the earl of Arran 


was declared ſole regent during the minority of queen Mary. 
This was chiefly effected by the noblemen in the engliſh inte- 


reſt, who, after having ſent the cardinal priſoner to Blackneſs 


caftle, managed the public affairs as they pleaſed {z]. Things 
did not remain long however in this ſituation; for the ambi- 
tous enterpriſing cardinal, though confined, raiſed ſo. ſtrong a 
party, that the*regent, knowing not how to proceed, began to 
dilike his former ſyſtem, and having at length reſolved to aban- 
don it, releaſed the cardinal, and es. reconciled to him. 


Upon the young queen's coronation, the cardinal was again ad- 


mitted of the council, and: had the high office of chancellor con- 
ferred upon him; and ſuch was now his influence with the re- 
| gents that he got him to ſollicit the court of Rome to appoint 

im legate à latere from the pope, which was accordingly 
His authority being now firmly eſtabliſhed, he began again to 
promote the ppi pubs with his utmoſt efforts. Towards the 
end of 1545, he viſited ſome parts of his dioceſe, attended with 
the lord governor, and others of the nobility, and ordered ſeve- 


ral perſons to be executed for hereſy. In 1946 he ſummoned. 


2 provincial aſſembly of the clergy at the Black friars in-Edin- 
burgh, in order to concert meaſures for reſtraining hereſy. How 
far they proceeded is uncertain 5 but it is generally allowed that 


the cardinal was diverted from the purpoſes he had then in hand, 


by information he received of Mr. George Withart, the moſt 
famous proteſtant -preacher in Scotland, being at the houſe of 
Mr. Cockburn at Ormiſton. The cardinal, by an order from 


lv] Buch. Hiſt. Ib. r. [ Sadler's Letters, p. 7 16g. 
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che governor, which was indeed with diſſculty obrslged, cauſed 


him to. be apprehended. He was for ſome time confined in the 


caſtle of Edinburgh, and removed from thence. to the caſtle f 
St. Andrew's, The cardinal, having reſolved to proceed with- 


out delay to his trial, ſummoned the prelates to dt. Andrew's. 
At this meeting the archbiſhop of Glaſgow gave as his opinion, 
that application ſhguld be — hi the governor, to grant a com- 
miſſion to ſome nobleman to try ſo ſamous a priſoner, that the 
whole blame might not lie upon the clergy. He was accord- 


ingly applied to; and notwithſtanding his refuſal, and his mei- 


ſage to the cardinal, not to precipitate his trial; and notwith- 


ſtanding Mr. Wiſhart's appeal, as being the governor's priſoner, 
to a temporal juriſdiction; yet the furious prelate went on with 


the trial, and this innocent gentleman was condemned to be 
burnt at St. Andrew's [a]. He died with amazing firmneſs and 


reſolution: it is averred by ſome writers, that he propheſied in 


the midſt of the flames, not only the approaching death of the 


cardinal, but the circumſtances alſo that ſhould attend itfBF .. 


The prophecy however is called in queſtion by others, ho treat 


it as a ſtory invented after the 'cardinal's death L- . This pro- 


beg beer e u , tte Cooke, Tho gre 
(a] Mr. George Buchanan, after hay- of the caſtle, who. ſtood ſo near that he 


ing given ag account of the manner in wasfinged with the flame, erhorted him 


which Mr. Wiſhart ſpent the morning of 
his execution, proceeds thus: A while af- 
ter two executioners were ſent to him by 


the eardinal: one of them put a black 


linen ſhirt upon him, and the other bound 
many little of gun powder to all the 
gon of his body. In this dreſs they 


ughe him forth, and-commanded him 
to ſtay in the governor's outer chamber, 
wooden ſcaffold in the court before the 
caſtle, and made up a pile of wood. The 


and at the ſame time 


windows and balconies over aga inſt it were 


all hung with tapeſtry and filk hangin 


with cuſhions for the cardinal and his 


train, to behold and take pleaſure in the 


joyful fightz/ even the torture of an inno- 


cent mga z-thus courting the favour of the 


people as the author of ſo notable a deed. 
There was alſo à great 3 ſoldiers, 
not ſo much. to ſecure the. execution, as 
for a vaig of power: and be- 


fide, braſſ guns were placed up and down- 
in all convenient p 
Thus, while the trumpets ſounded, George 


places of the caſtle. 


was brought forth, mounted the ſcaffold, 
and was faſtened with à cord to the ſtake, 


and having ſcarce leave to pray for the 
church of the executioners fired the 


wood, which immediately taking hold of 


the powder that was tied about him, blew 


4 


in 's'few words to be of good cheer, and to 
aſk. pardon of God for: his offences. To 
whom he replied ; This flame occaſions. 
trouble to my body indeed, but it hath in 
no wiſe broken my ſpirit 3 but he, who 


now looks down ſo proudly upon me from, 
_ yonder lofty place (pointing to the cars 
dinal) ſhall ere long be as ignominiouſly- 


thrown down, as nom he proudly lolls at 


his eaſe. Having thus ſpoken, they ſtrgit— 


ened the rope which was tied about hi 


neck, and ſo ftrangled him; his body in 


a few hours being conſumed to aſhes in 


the flame. Buch. Hiſt, Scot lib xv. 
fle] Archbiſhop Spotſwood and Mr. 


Petrie follow Buchanan in regard to ch. 
circumſtances of Mr. Wiſhart's death aud 


his prophecy. On the other ſide, Mr. 


ful, if not. falſe. “ T-confeſs,”” ſays he, 


I give but ſmall credit to this, and tu 


ſome other perfons that ſuffered for reli-' 


gion in our country, and Which upon ar 
account I have all along omitted to harrate. 


I own 1 think them. ridiculous enough, 
and ſeemingly contrived, at leaſt magni-" 
fied, on purpoſe to render the judges and 


clergymen of that time odious and defpi- 


cable in the eyes of men. And as to this 
peſſage concerning Mr. Wiſhatt, ir may be” 
noticed, that there is not one word of it 8 
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that he had ſtruck a terror into his enemies. 
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papiſts applauded his condut, and the 
| int him as a murderer ; the eimal 
with himſelf, imagining he had given a fatal blow 


\\ 


Pra exclaimed 
10wever was pleaſed 


* at 
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to hereſy, and 


Soon after the death of Mr. Wiſhart, the cardinal went to 
Finhaven, the ſeat of the earl of Crawford, to ſolemnize a mar- 
riage between the eldeſt ſon of that nobleman and his daughter 
Margaret. Whilſt he was thus employed, intelligence came 
that the king of England was making great preparations to in- 
vade the ſcottiſh coaſts. Upon this he immediately returned to 
St. Andrew's, and IO z day for the nobility and gentry 
0 


of that country, hi 


lies much expoſed to the ſea, to meet 


and conſult what was proper to be done upon this occaſion [D]. 


He likewiſe began to 


ortify his own caſtle much ſtronger than 


ever it had been before. Whilſt he was buſy about- theſe mat- 
ters, there came to him Norman Lefley, eldeſt ſon to the earl of 
KRothes, to ſollicit him for ſome favour ; who, having met with 
a refuſal, was highly exaſperated, and went away in great diſ- 
pleaſure. His uncle Mr. John Leſley, a violent enemy to the 


f cardinal, 


eatly aggravated this injury to his nephew; who, 


being paſſionate and of a daring ſpirit, entered into a 9 
with his uncle and ſome other perſons to cut off the cardinal. 
The 3 met early in the morning, on Saturday the aqth 


of May. 


e firſt thing they did was to ſeize the porter of the 


caſtle, and to ſecure the gate: they then turned out all the ſer- 
vants and ſeveral workmen.  'This was performed with ſo little 
noiſe, that the cardinal was not waked till they knocked at his 


chamber dvor; u 


John Leſley anſwered, * My name is Le 


pon which he cried out, „Who is there? 


e Which Leſ- 


ley.?” replied the cardinal, Is it Norman?” It was anſwered; 
“ that he muſt open the door to thoſe who were there; but 
being afraid, he ſecured the door in the beſt manner he could. 
Whilſt they were endeavouring to force it open, the cardinal 
called to them, Will you have my life?“ John Leſley anſwer- 


de met wich in the firſt edition of Mr. 
Knox's Hiſtory; and if the thing had 
been true in fact,. I cannot fee how Mr. 
Knox, who was ſo good an acquaintance 
of Mr. Wiſhart's, and no farther diſtant 
from the place of his execution than Eaſt 
Lothian, and: who continued ſome months. 
along with the murderers of cardinal Bea - 
ton in the caſtle of St. Andrew's, could 
either be ignorant of the ſtory, or neglect 
in hiſtory ſo remarkable a prediction. Aud 
it has even its own weight,” that fir David 
Lindſay, who lived at thattime, and wrote, 


a poem. called The tragedy of cardinal 


Beaton, in which he rakes together Wall 
the worſt things that could be ſuggeſted 

aga inſt this prelate, yet makes no mention 
eicher of his glutting himſelf inhumanly 
with the ſpectacle of Mr. Wiſhart's death, 

nor of any prophetical interminggjon made 
by Mr. Wiſhart concerning the Fardinal; 
nor does Mr. Fox take notice ef either of 
theſe circumſtances, ſo that I am much of 
the mind, that it has been aiftory tru 


up a good time after the murder. Keith's 


Hiſt of the Church of Scotland, p. 42. 
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ed; & Perhaps we will.“ Nay,” replied the cardinal, © ſwear. 
unto me, and I will open it.” Some authors ſay, that upon a 
promiſe being given that no violence ſhould be offered, he open - 
ed the door; but however this be, as ſoon as they entered, John | 
| Leſley ſmote him twice or thrice, as did like wiſe Peter Carmi» 


chael; but James Melvil, as Mr. Knox relates the fact x / per- 


ceiving them to be in choler, ſaid, (This work and judgment 
of God, although it be ſecret, ought to be done with greater 
gravity; and, 3 the point of his ſword, ſaid, Repent 
thee of thy wicked life, but eſpecially of the ſhedding the blood 
of that notable inſtrument of God, Mr. George Wiſhart, which 
albeit the flame of fire conſumed before men, yet cries it for 
vengeance upon thee; and we from God are ſent to revenge it. 
For here, before my God, I proteſt, that neither the hatred of 
thy perſon, the love of thy riches, nor the fear of any trouble 
thou couldſt have done to me in particular, moved or moveth me 
to ſtrike thee ; but only becauſe thou haſt been, and remaineſt, 
an obſtinate enemy againſt Chriſt Jeſus and his holy goſpel.” 
After having ſpoken thus, he ſtabbed him twice or thrice through 
the body: thus fell that famous prelate, a man of great parts, 
but of pride and ambition boundleſs, and withal an eminent in- 
ſtance of the inſtability af what the world calls fortune. 
 BEATON (James), nephew of the above, and born at Bal- 
four 1530. He was educated in the univerſity of St. Andrew's, 
and promoted to the archbiſhopric of Glaſgow before he was 
25 years of age. When the reformation took place in Scotland, 
1560, he collected all the records and facred veſſels belonging 
to his cathedral, which he carried/over to France, and depoſited 
them in the ſcotch college in the univerſity of Paris. He refided 
there many years, and was appointed ambaſſador. by James VE 
He left behind him a Hiſtory of Scotland in MS. and died at 
Paris 1603, aged 73. ON DO STEEL eget SOIET 

BEAU (Joan Lew1s LE), profeſſor of rhetoric in the college 
of the Graſſins, and member of the academy of inſcriptions, 
was born at Paris the 8th of March 1721, and died the 12th of 
March 1766. He filled with diſtinguiſhed merit the functions 

of academician and profeſſor. He js author of a diſcourſe in 
which, after having ſhewn the pernicious effects of poverty to. 

men of letters, and what dangers they have to dread from 
riches, he concludes, that the ſtate of a happy mediocrity is the 
fitteſt for them. He publiſhed an edition of Hamer, greek and 


hein, 2 vols. 17463 and the Orations of Cicero in three vols. 0 


1750. To both he has ſubjoined copious annotations. Ty 
BEAU (CHARLES LR), elder brother of the foregoing, at firſt 


profeſſor of rhetoric in the college des Graſſins, afterwards pro- 
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petual ſecretary and penſionary of the academy of Inſcriptions, 
was born at Paris, Oct. 19, 170t, and died in that city March 
13, 1778. He was married, and left only one daughter. This 
honeſt and laborious academician, the rival of Rollin in the art of 
by his ſcholars, as that ſamous profeſſor was, 
had pe nay more extenſive fund of learning than he. Few 
men ever had a deeper knowledge in greek and latin literature. 
His hiſtory of the Lower Empire, in 22 vols. 12m. is the more 
eſteemed; as in the compoſition of it he had ſo many difficul- 
ties to overcome, to be. continually reconciling contradictory 
writers, filling up chaſms, and in ſhort, to make a regular body 
out of a of miſhapen ruins. It is ſtrongly ee wa by 
2 judicious feries of criticiſm, couched in a poliſhed and elegant 
Kyle. The logician ſometimes ſtands ont too conſpicuouſly ; 
but in general it is read with pleaſure and profit. The memoirs 
of the academy of belles-lettres are enriched-with ſeveral learned 
diſſertations by the ſame author, and ſeveral other academical 
ieces. The religious ſentiments, the ſound principles, the 
weetneſs of manners, and the inviolable integrity of M; le Beau, 
which inſpired his friends and difciples with Gs much attachment 
to him when alive, occaſioned them to feel a long and laſting 
regret at his departure. Several little anecdotes. might here be 
related that do honour to his heart. A place in the academy 
of belles-lettres had been deſigned for him. Bougainville, the 
tranſlator of the Anti-Lucterius, applied for it, with fewer pre- 
tenſions, and a leſs conſummate knowledge; he dreaded ſuch a 
formidable competitor as M. le Beau, to whom, however, from 
his known character, he was not deterred from making his 
wiſhes known. The profeſſor felt for his embarraſiment, and 
haſtened to the friends who had promiſed him their votes, de- 
ſiring they might be transferred to the young ſtudent. It is one 
of the ſmalleſt ſacrifices, ſaid he, I ſhould be ready to make in 
order to oblige'a man of merit. M. le Beau was received at the 
election following; and M. Capperonier, ſurprifed at his exten- 
five erudition, and affected by his generoſity, exclaimed, He is 
our maſter in all things! His Opera Latina were publiſhed at 
Part mn -1983; 3 vols; e on anirer widten doc” 
BEAUCAIRE ps PrCUIL ION (Francors), born in che Bour- 
bonnois, of an antient ſamily, was preceptor to the cardinal 
Charles de Lorraine, whom he accompanied to Rome, and who 
ceded to him the biſhopric of Metz. He followed him again to 
the council of Trent, where he ſpoke with great eloquenee and 
zeal againſt the pretenßons of the Ultramontanes, and on the 
neceſſity of the reformation. Peguillon retired to the Chateau de 
la Chretre, in the Bourbonnois, after having reſigned his mitre. 
It was there that he compoſed his Rerum Gallicarum Commen- 
5 e | tara, 
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kala, ab anni 1262 ad annum 1641, Lyons, 1625, folio. There 


is alſo a tract of his writing, Des Enfans Morts dans le ſein de 
leurs meres, 1567, 8vo. He died in 1591; with the reputation 
of a learned and virtuous prelate. His Hiſtory of France did 


not appear till after his death, > corn to his own deſire. It 
the principal events. He is tos 
laviſh of his praiſes on che Guiſes; but is otherwiſe accurate 


is well written, and compriſes 


BEAUCHAUAEs (Prezzz-Frangors Goplxp br), bor at | 


Paris, died in that ee mac in 1761, at the age of 72. He 
wrote, 1. The loves of Iſmene & Iſmeniag, 1743, 8vO. It is a 
free trfmſlation of a om romance by Euſtathius, an excellent 


rammarian, and author of the famous commentary on Homer. 

t contains eee adventures, in that ſpecies of epic poetry 
akes at once of the tragic and comic vein. 

2. The loves of Rhodantes 8 Docicles, another greek ro- 


in proſe which part: 


mance by Theodorus Prodromus, tranſlated into french, 19746, 


12mo. 3. Recherches ſur les Theatres de France, 1735, 4to et 
8vo. 3 vols. Beauchamps did not confine himſelf to compile 


the titles of the dramatical pieces i he has added particulars f 
the lives of ſome of the freneh comedians; but he has omitted _ 
a number of intereſting aneedotes, with which he might have 
embelliſhed his work. It were to be wiſhed that he had deve- 


Joped the taſte of the former ages of the French for dramatic 


repreſentations, the art and the progreſs of tragedy and comedy | 


from the time of Jodelle j the genius of the french poets, and 
their manner of imitating the antients. But for this it would 


have been neceſſary to read the pieces, and to reflect; and Beau- 

champs was leſs capable of the latter than of the former. 4. Let- 

tres d'Heloiſe & d' Abailard, in french verſe, fluent enough, but 

proſaic, 19379/8v0«- g. Several theatrical performances.” 7 
BEAUCH ATEAU | 


bered with the poets when no more than eight years | 
queen, mother of Louis XIV. cardinal Mazarin, the chancellor 


Seguier, and the firſt-, perſonages of the court took pleaſure in 


only 12 when he publiſhed a collection of his poetical pieces =. 


4t0; under the title of, La Lyre de jeune Apollon, or, La 


2 * 
. 

o 

Sn, 


naiſſante du petit de Beauchateau, with copper plate portraits 0 5 
the perſons he celebrates. About two years afterwards h - 
_ over to England with an eecleſiaſtic. Cromwell and the het 


conſiderable perſons of the then government admired the 
poet. It is thought that he travelled afterwards into 
where. Perlen he died; as no farther tidings were ever heard 


(Frangors Marrnixv CHETELET DB), = 
born at Faris in 1645, was the ſon of a player. He: was . 15 
old. = 
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BEAVER (Jond), was à benedictine monk in Weſtminſter 
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abbey, and flouriſhed about the beginning of the xivth century. 
He applied himſelf meg to the ſtudy of the hiſtory and 
the antiquities of England, and became a great maſter of both. 
Among other things he wrote a Chronicle of- the britiſh and 
engliſh affairs, from the coming of Brute to his own' time. It 
was never publifhed, but remains in MS. in feveral places, par- 
ticularly in the Colonian library. Mr. Hearne publiſhed, in 1735, 
propoſals for the printing of it, but his death put a ſtop to the 
publication. He alſo wrote a book De rebus coenobii Weſtmo- 
naſterienſis. Leland commends him as an hiſtorian' of good 
credit, and he is alſ6 cited by Stow in his ſurvey of 2 and 
_- »BEAUFILS (GLI AUME), a jeſuit, born at St. Flour in 
Auvergne in 1674, died at Toulbuſe at a very advanced age in 
1758. Preaching, the compoſition of ſome literary works, and 
the direction of a number of pious votaries, for Which he had 
uncommon attractions and a peculiar talent, took up almoſt the 
whole of his life. The pieces he publiſhed are, 1. Several ſu- 
neral diſcourſes. 2. The life of Madame de Leſtonac. 3. The 
life of Madame de Chantal; and, 4. Letters on the government 
„„ . Aut 16 PoYHs:.: 
BEAUFORT (MaxcarerT), counteſs of Richmond and 
Derby, was the only daughter and heireſs of John Beaufort, 
duke of Somerſet (grandſon to John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſ- 
ter), by Margaret Beauchamp his wife. She was born at Blet- 
ſhoe in Bedfordſhire, in 1441. While very young, the was mar- 
ried to Edmund Tudor, earl of Richmond, by whom ſhe had a 
fon named Henry, who was afterwards king of England, by the 
-title of Henry vii. On the 3d of Nov. 1456, the earl of Rich- 
mond died, leaving Margaret, his .counteſs, a very young wi 
dow, and his fon and heir, Henry, not above 15 weeks old. Her 
fecond hufband was fir Henry Stafford, knight, ſeeond ſon to 
the duke of Buckingham, by whom ſhe had no iſſue. And ſoon 
after the death of ſir Henry Stafford, which happened about the 
year 1482, ſne married Thomas, lord Stanley, afterwards earl of 
2852455 After ſpending a life in ſucceſſive acts of beneficence, 
. {he paid the great debt of nature on the 29th of June 1509, 
in the firſt year of the 0 of her grandſon Henry VIII. She 
was buried in Weſtminſter-abbey, where a monument was 
erected to her memory. It is of black marble, with her effigy 
in gilt copper; and the head is encircled with a coronet. 
7 BEAULIEU (SEBASTIAN PONTAULT DE), engineer and 
marechal de camp, died in 1674, drew, and cauſed to be en- 
graved at a great expence, the ſieges, battles, and all the mili- 
tary expeditions of the reign of Louis XIV. with very inftruct- 
ve oucouries, ee EC on et. 
- *BEAULIEU (Jon Byetisr ALLais DE), one of the moſt 
„„ | „„ - celebrated 
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BEA IMELLE (Laux NE AxcLIVIEI DE IIA), born at 


195 


dbelebrated writing maſters of Paris; brought up ſeveral who 
_ - were excellent in that art. He publiſhed 


Valleraugues, in the dioceſe of Allais, in 172), deceaſed at 


Paris Nov. 1773; was very early in life in the claſs of diſtin- 

uiſhed writers. Being invited to Denmark as profeſſor of the 
french belles-lettres, he opened this courſe of literature by a 
diſcourſe that was printed in 175 1, and well received. Having 
always lived in the ſouth of France, a reſidence in the north 
could hardly agree with him. He quitted Denmark with the 
title of privy-counſellor and a penſion. Stopping at Berlin, he 
wag deſirous of forming an intimacy with Voltaire, with whoſe 


writings he was much captivated; but, both the one and the 


other of them being of a bilious and e eee, character, they 
had no ſooner ſeen each other than they quarrelled, without 


hope of reconciliation. The hiſtory of this quarrel, which gave 


riſe to ſo many perſonalities and invectives, unhappily for the 


honour of letters, is to be ſeen in but too many books. It is no- 
torious that a reflection in a publication of la Beaumelle, inti- 
tuled Mes Penſces, was the firſt cauſe of it. This work, very 
ſtudiouſly compoſed, but written with too much boldneſs, pro- 


cured the author many enemies; and, on his arrival at Paris in 
1753, he was clapped up in the Baſtille. No ſooner was he let 


out, than he publiſhed his Memoirs of Maintenon, which drew 
on him a freſh detention in that royal priſon. La Beau- 
melle, having obtained his liberty [x], retired into the country, 
where he put in practice the leſſons he had given to Voltaire. 


He cultivated literature in peace, and ſettled himſelf in the com- 


forts of domeſtic life by marrying the daughter of M. Lavaiſſe, 
an advocate of great practice at Thoulouſe. A lady of the court 


called him to Paris about the year 1772, and wiſhed to fix him 


there, by procuring him the place of librarian to the king; but 


[+] it was after this firſt deliverance 
from the Baſtille that he wrote the follow- 


ing letter to Voltaire, who, ſome months 


before, had been arreſted at Frankfort, af- 
ter having quitted the court of Berlin, 
Well then, we are once more at liberty; 


let us revenge ourſelves on theſe misſor- 


tunes by rendering them of uſe to us. Let 
us lay afide all thoſe literary infirmities 


which have: fpread ſo many clouds over 


the courſe of your life, ſo much bitterneſs 
over my youthful years. A little more 
glory, a little more opulence : What docs 


it all Ggnify? Let us ſeek the reality of 


happineſs, and not its ſhadow. - The moſt 
ſhining reputation -is never worth what it 


coſts. Charles V. ſighs after retirement; 


Ovid wiſhes to be a fool, We are once 


more free. I ant out of the Baſtille ; you . 
are no longer at court. 


tain a diſtant reſpect for that greatneſs 


which is fo dangerous to thoſe that come 8 


near it, and that authority, ſo terrible 
even to them that exerciſe it; and, if it 
be true that we cannot venture to think 
without riſk, let us think no more; Do 
the pleaſures of reflection coumterbalance 
thoſe of ſafety? Let us be perſuaded, you, 
after ſixty years of experience; mi, aſter . 
fix months of annihilation. Let us be 
wiſer, or at leaſt more prudent; and the 


Let us make the — 
beſt uſe of a benefit that maybe ſnatched 
from us at every moment. Let us enter.  - 


— 


wrinkles of age and the remembrance f, 
bolts and bars, thoſe injuries of time and 
© power, will prove real benefits to uss. 
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5 did 1 joy hi hivhn promo Si a drophy'i in ks a: * 
viſhed him from his family and the literary world. He left a ſon 


and a daughter. His works are, 1. A Defence of the Eſprit des 
Loix; againſt the author of the Nouvelles Eeeleflaſliques; 
which is inferior to that which tlie preſident de Monteſquicu 


publiſhed himſelf, but for which that writer was much © 
to him. 2. Mes Penſces, or; Le Q en dira-t- n? in 12mo. ; 2 
book which has not kept up its reputation, though containing a 
great deal of wit; but the author in his politics ĩs often wide of 
the truth, and allows himſelf too deciſwe à ſtyle in literature 
and mortals. - 1 be paſſage in this book which embroiled him 
with Voltaire is this: 10 There have been better poets than 
Voltaire; but none hav er o arded. The 
king of Pruſkia heaps his bounty on men of talents, exactly from 
the ſame motives as induce a ee 5 of Germany to heap 
his bounty on a buffoon or a The Mendhs of Ma- 
dame de. Maintenon, 6 vols. Nee were followed by 9 
vols. of letters. In this work many facts are hazarded, 
Rs disfigured. Madame de Maintenon is made to chink and 
eak, as ſhe neither thought nor fpoke. The „ has neither 
pe propriety nor the dignity that is proper to hiſtory. But, 
notwithſtanding theſe defects, it cannot be denied that the au- 
thor writes with great animation and energy. He has at times 
the preciſion and the force of Tacitus, of whoſe annals he left 
a tranſlation in manuſcript. He had beſtowed much Rudy on 
chat philoſ gt gn hiſtorian, and ſometimes is facceſsful in the 
imitations of his manner. 4. Letters to M. de Voltaire, 1761, 
. -42mo, full of attic falt and wit. 'The anthor had publiſhed the 
age of Louis XIV. with notes; in 3 vols. 12mo. Voltaire re- 
. theſe remarks in a pamphlet, intituled, Supplement to the 
age of Louis XIV. in w wha aer it to be an odious thing 
to ſeize upon a work ön af nals to disfigure it. La Beaumelle 
in 1754 gave out an Anſwer to this Supplement, which he re- 
produced in 1761, under the title of Letters. To this Voltaire 
made no reply ; but ſhortly after ſtigmatized it for ever in com- 
y with frveral others, in one of the eantos of a poem but too 
vell known. He there deſcribes la Beaumelle as miſtaking the 
ts of other men for his own, The writer, thus infamoully 
treated, endeavoured to cancel the calumny by a-decree of the 
. parliament of 'Thoulouſe ; but other affairs prevented him from 
2 this. To conclude: Voltaire had an eſteem for him 
againſt his will; and the writer of this article has ſeen a letter 
his in hieh he cer, Ce pendard a bien de Veſprit.” La 
"Roden, on the 0 er hand ſaid: & Perſonne n'ecrit mieux 
que. Voltaire.“ Here wat nyc an inſtance of two men of ge- 
| . Howe Wing the merit 25 each Fr 2 
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wil ? ; that la Nassselde ei one . a 
_ contitvally falling foui on Voltaire in his books? © Nacanlo, 


Te be wes. 


returned he, he never ſpates me in his; and my books fell the 
better ſot it.“ But this we may rely on, that 1a Beaumelle would 


have left off writing againſt” the author of the Henriade ; and 


even would have been reconciled with him, had he not imagined 


that it would be-impoſlible to diſarm his wrath and eſcape his 


arrows: he preferred war to a patched up peace. 5 Penſees de 


Seneque, in latin and french, in lamo after the manner of 
the Penſẽes de Ciceron by the abbẽ d'Olivet, whom he has ra- 


ther imitated than equalled. 6. Commentaire ſur la Henriade, 
Paris 1775, 2 vols. 8vo. | Juſtice and taſte are ſometimes dif- 
cernible in this performance, but too much ſeverity and too 
many minute remarks. 7. A manuſeript tranſlation- of the 


Odes of Horace. 8. Miſcellanies, alſo in MS. among which 


are ſome ſtriking pieces. The author had a natural bent to- 
wards ſatire. _ temper was frank and honeſt, hut ardent and 
reſtleſs. Though his converfation was inſtructive, it had -not 


tak livelineſs which we perceive in bis writings, - 


BEAUMONT (SIA Jon, ſon of Francis eee one „ 
the judges of the common-pleas, in the reign of queen Eliza- 


| beth, and brother to the celebrated dramatic poet; Francis Beau- 


mont. He was born 1582, at Grace- dieu, in Leiceſterſhire, and 
was admitted gentleman commoner of Broadgate hall, in Ox- 


ford, 1596. After having ſpent three years at the univerſity, —_— ﬀ 


he removed to one of tlie inns of court; but ſoon quitted the 


ſtudy of the law, and retited to Leiceſterſhire; where he mar- 
ried a lady of the Forteſeue family. In 1626 he was n 


by king Charles, and died in the winter of 1628. In the youth- 


ful part of his life he applied himſelf to poetry, and eee 


ſeveral pieces. He wrote the Crown of Thorns, a poem, in 
eight books: there is extant likewiſe a miſcellan 5 of his, intituled 
Boſworth Field [6]. He has left us alſo the 

tions from the latin poets: Virgibs 4th eclogue, Horace's en 


ſatire of the ſecond bock; his 29th ode of the third book, and 


his epode. Juvenal's 10th ſatire, and Perſius's ad ſatire. Au 


ſonius's 16th Idyll, and Claudian's epigram of the old man of 


Verona. The reſt of his pieces are either on religious < N 
or of a moral kind. Drayton and Jonſon hore menti 3 
with honour and great regarc. 

BEAUMONT (FaAN cis), brot er) of the.) W M's "y 
celebrated dramatic writer, was born at Grace-dieu in Le, 
terſbire, about the year 1586 []. He was educated at Cam- 
ps. and afterwards e ed ol rm Toner 2 2 * 
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does not appear that he made any proficiency in th 
Free for the Muſes being ſuch as made him entirely devote 
him 
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1 years of age; and was buried in the entrance of St. Benedict's 
Chapel, within St. Peter's, Weſtminſter. There is no inſcrip- 
tion on his tomb; but there are two epitaphs to his memory, 


one by his elder brother ſir John Beaumont, the other by biſhop + 


Corbet; to be found in their reſpective works. He left a 


daughter Frances Beaumont, who died in Leiceſterſhire, ſince 


the year 1700 [J. She had in her poſſeſſion ſeveral poems of 


her father's writing; but they were loſt at ſea in her voyage 
from Ireland, where ſhe had lived ſome time in the duke of Or- 
mond's family. Beſides the plays in which he was jointly con- 


cerned with Fletcher, he wrote a little dramatic piece, intituled 


A maſk of Gray's-Inn gentlemen; the 'Inner-Temple, a poe- 
tical epiſtle to Ben Jonſon; and verſes to his friend maſter 


John Fletcher, upon his Faithful Shepherdeſs, and other poems, 


printed together in 1653, 8 v0 KJ. Beaumont was eſteemed ſo 


good a judge of dramatic compoſitions, that Ben Jonſon ſub- 


mitted his writings to his correction, and it is thought was 


much indebted to him for the contrivance of his plots.” What 


an affection he had for Beaumont appears from the following 


verſes addreſſed to himm 
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Ttxkat unto me do'ſt ſuch religion uſe! | 


+. The leaſt indulgent thought thy pen drops fort! 
At once thou mak*ſt me happy, and unmak' ſt; 7 5 PINE 
And giving largely to me, more thou tak'lt, 
| What fate is mine, that fo itſelf Perez: 
What art is thine, that ſo thy friend deceiveses? 


Hos doll fear myſelf that am not worth | | 


_ + "When, even there where moſt thou praiſeſt me, 


For writing better I muſt envy thee 


_ BEAUMONT (Joszrn), ſucceeded Dr. Pearſon in the maſ. 

terſhip of Jeſus college in Cambridge in 1662; and was within 
two years afterwards appointed maſter of Peterhouſe. In 1672 
he was preferred to the chair of regius profeſſor of divinity ; in 
which he ſat many years with great reputation. He was the 
the Intercourſe betwixt Chriſt and the Soul. This allegorical 
oem was not without its admirers in the laſt age. Dr. Beau- 


mont alſo wrote Obſervations upon the Apology of Dr. Henry 


n Preface prefiged e the works of Dram, Works, 12mo. edit, 17254 vol i. 
Beaumont and Fletcher, printed for J. p. 39 e eee e 


15 Tonſon, 1711, vo. 


rtr) see bis works, Lond. 5746, 810: 
[x] Proden's Eflay on Dram. Poetry, vol. iii, P. 133. 


More, Camb. 1685, lo. 8 Ke ht ate 
Kc. were publiſhed in 4to, He died in 20 in 1749, with the. 
fe of the author Ren: 

of his age 
| "BEAUMONT. 55 Pag EFIT. ( eee Was e preceptor 
of Louis XIV. and archbiſhop of Paris. His hiſtory ef Henry 
V. which is only an abridgment, inſpires us 5 a love for 


that great prince, and is proper to form a good king. He com- 
poſed it for the uſe of hin: . Mezeray was ſaid to have had 


a hand in it. There is indeed a good deal of Mezeray's manner 
in it: but Mezeray was not 8 of that moving ſtyle, in 


many ru ſo worthy of the prince whoſe life Perefix wrote, 


and of him to whom he addreſſed it: theſe excellent. counſels 
for governing alone, were not inſerted till the ſecond edition, 
after the death of cardinal Mazarin. Henry IV. is better 
known. from a peruſal of this hiſtory than from Daniel, who has. 
written his life but in a dry manner, in which he has ſaid too 
much about Father Coton, and too little concerning the great 
qualities of Henry IV. and the particulars of the life of this ex- 


cellent king. Perefix affects every ſenſible heart, and excites 
adoration of the memory of this prince, whoſe weakneſſes were 
only thoſe. of an amiable man, and whoſe: Nrtues were thoſe ow 


a great one. He died in 1670. 


BEAUNE (Floater DE), . in the prevideaey 4 
Blois, was very intimate with Deſcartes.” He invented aſtro- 


. nomical inſtrumento, and died in 1652. This mathematician'is 


famous for a problem that bears his name: it conſiſts in the 
conſtruction of à curve, with conditions that render it extreme- 
ly difficult. Deſcartes ſolved this problem, and encouraged the 


author by publicly praiſing him. De Beaune, animated by theſe 

| pr. diſcovered a method of determining we nature: e of, curves: 
the properties of their tangents... 

"BEALTRAIN, AJEAN, pe, born in 1697, 8 4 0 en 1 in 


the comtẽ d' Artois, died at Paris Feb. 11, 177 1, aged 75 of a 


retention of urine; drew his deſcent from the antient Chatelaing 


de Beaurain, in Ifſart. At the age of 19 he went to Paris, and 
applied himſelf to geography under the celebrated Pierre Meu- 
lari Sanſon, geographer to the king. His progreſs was ſo rapid, 
that at the age of 25 he was favoured with the ſame title. A+ 
perpetual almanac that he invented, and with which Louis XV, 
amuſed himſelf for twenty years, procured. him the honour of. 


being known to that prince, for whom he drew a' number of 
plans and charts, the enumeration whereof would here be need- 
leſs. But what completed his reputation, was the topographi- 
cal and military deſcription of the campaigns of Luxembourg, 
from 1690 to 1694, Paris, 17 56. 3 vols, folio. The honour of 


0 to n » the e N him 4 ey 25 


died! in TOON * the n TO! ; 


penn in 1786. ret eee 1 


had others that qualified him for negotiations. 


de Fleury and Amelot had reaſon more than one to he ghd 9 | 
| having made choice of him on delicate occaſions. 


BEAUSOBRRE (Isaac pt), a very learned proteſtant writer, 


ol french origin, was born at Niort in 1659. He was force 
into Holland to avoid the execution of a ntence upon hin 


which condemned him to make the amende honorable; 


this'for having broken the royal ſignet, -which-was put upon — 


door of a church of the reformed, to prevent the pubs profeſ- 
ſion of their religion. He went to Berlin in 1 3 was made 
chaplain to the king of Pruſſia, and counſellor the royal con. 
ellary. He died in 1738, a aged 79, after having · publiſhed ſe- 


veral Works: as, 1. Defenſe de la doctrine des Reformés. 2. A 


tranſlation of the new Teſtament and notes, jointly with M. 
Lenfant: much eſteemed by the reformed. 3. Diſſertation ſur 


les Adamites de Boheme : a curious work. 4. Hiſtoire critique 


de-Manichee et du Manichẽiſme, 2 tom. in to, This has been 
deemed by philoſophers an intereſting queſtion, and nobody has 
developed it better than this author. 5. Several Didertations in 
the Bibliotheque Britannique. 6. PR 4 xols. 8yo. Mr. 


Beauſobre had ſtrong ſenſe with profound erudition, and was 


one of the beſt writers among the reformed : he fe as be 
wrote, and he did both with warmth and ſpirit. i 
BEAUSORERE (Lovis Ds), conſeiller intime to the iow of 


5 Pruſſia, member of the academy of Berlin, was horn in _ ca- 
paital in 1730, and died there Dec. 3, 1783, at the 5 53, in 


conſequence of an apoplexy. We have by him, hilofophi- 5 


cal Diſſertations on the nature of fire, 1 783. 9 containing 

| _ ſome juſt obſervations, 'with ſeveral conje urg ideas. 2. Le 

Pyrrhoniſme du Sage, 1754, 12mo. 3. Les Songes d Epicure, 

11736, 12mo. In theſe two laſt performances there is a mixture 

of falſe and true maxims; but both the one and the other prove 
tlie writer to have been a man of genius. 


BEAUVAIS-{GvitLAaume), of the eee Cortona, 1 


| of the literary _— Orleans, born at Dunkirk-in 1698, died 


at Orleans in 1773, had a great taſte for the numiſmatic ſcience. 
He wrote a compendious hiſtory of the roman emperors by me- 


dals, 1767, 3 vols. 1 2mo. a work whereof the hiſtorical part is ac- 


curate, but too ſuceinct, and feebly written. It is in requeſt for 


the particulars given by the author on the medals of each em- 


or, of which he ſhews the ſcarcity and the value. 
""BEAUVILLIERS (FRANcors DE), duke of St. Aignan, of 
the french academy, born in 1607, gained the prize beſtowed 
at Caen on the beſt productions in proof of the immaculate eon- 


| ___- Cception.. There are ſeveral detached pieces of poetry by him. 
„„ 1 in wakes His * Jong Faul, duke of Beauvilkiers, 


EX) 


— 


* 
Wo 


chevalier de Adr es du roiß firſt gent nd | be, (chamber; 
niniſter of kate and preſident of the royal board of finance, pad 
been preceptorito:the duke of Burgundy, father of Louis XV. 
and died in 17145 aged 66, His principal care was to inculeate 
on the tender mind of his royal pupil generous ſentiments to- 
wards mankind, and an ardent defire to promote their happineſs: 
At court he was honeſt and ſincere; he always ſpoke in favour 
of the mh his virtue and probity were inflexible: The bi- 
ſhop of Beauvais, his brother, died in 1752 in the abbey of 'Pre= 
montre, after having reßgned his biſhopric. There are of his 
writing, ſeveral books of devotion ; and a commentary on the 
Bible in french, to. which was never finiſhed. Paul Hippoly= 
tus de Beauvilliers, third ſon of the tutor of che duke of Bur- 
undy, duke of St. Aignan, was born in 1684, and died in 1776, 
8588 865 with the rank of lieutenant- general, with the collar of 
the . orders, and member of the french academy. He was 
the author of a work intituled Amuſemens litteraires- To the 
ſervices he rendered his country in embaſſies and negotiations, 
he joined agreeable talents and a folid piety. The whole of his 
long career was marked by that uniform ſerenity, and that gentle 
r. which ariſe from tranquillity of ſoul. He left ſeveral 
children, © Cl Ne I By. TONS: 
BEBELE (HEN), born at Juſtingen in Suabia, was the ſon of 
a labourer. He was made profeſſor of eloquence in the univer- 
fty of Tubingen. Germany is indebted to him for good latinity. 
The emperor Maximilian I. honoured him with the poetical 
crown in 1501. He publiſhed a book of poems under the title 
of Opuſcula Bebeliana, Straſbourg, 1512, 4to. His verſes evince 
a flowery imagination. There is alſo by him a tract De Ani- 
marum Statu poſt ſolutionem à corpore, in the latin collection 
on that fubject, Frankfort, 1692, 2 vols.; and another, De Ma- 
giſtratibus Romanorum, wherein that ſubject is not exhauſted. 
BECAN (MARTIN), profeſſor of philoſophy and theology 
among the Jeſuits, confeſſor to the emperor Ferdinand II. Was 
born in Brabant, and died at Vienna in 1624. There are of his 
writing, 1. Somme de 'Theologie, folio; 2. Fraités de Contro- 
verſe, and ſeveral other pieces. They are of the number of thoſe 
that were condemned to be torn and burnt by an arret of the 
parliament of Paris in 1762. This Jeſuit carried the authority - 
of the pope ſo far, in his book on the power of the king and the 
ſovereign pontiff, that Paul V. was obliged to have it condemned 
by the holy office. ©-Fhis decree was iſſued at Rome the 3d of 
January 1613. He wrote Kkewiſe feveral Idylls, which are to be 
ſeen among thoſe of Hofſchius and Wallius, and are in the man 
BECCADELLI (Lewrs), was born at Bologna in 1 592, of 4 
noble family. Having gone through a courſe of ſtudy at Padua, _ 
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Beccari, Il Sacrificio, ſayola 
This poet died in 1560, 


ments of education among the jeſuits, He then procec 


WS 


BECO 


to thoſe of Venice and Augſburg, after having aſſiſted at the 
council of Trent. The archbiſhopric of Raguſa was the reward 
of his labours. Coſmo I. grand duke of Tuſcany, having charged 


him in 1 $03 with the education of his ſon prince Ferdinand, he 


gave up | 
of obtaining that of Piſa; but, Rh deceived, in his expecta- 


is archbiſhopric, in the hope that was held out to him 


tions, he was obliged to content himſelf with the provoſtihip of 


the cathedral of Prato, where he ended his days in 1572. His 
principal works are, The Life of Cardinal Pole, in latin, which 
e e tranſlated into french; and that of Petrarch, in italian, 


more exact than any that had appeared before. This prelate 
was in correſpondence with almoſt all the learned his contem- 
poraries, Sadolet, Bembo, the Manuciuſes, Varchi, &kc. 
BECCARI (Avus rIxR), born at Ferrara, is the firſt italian 


poet that wrote paſtorals. Baillet is miſtaken when he ſays that 


Taſſo is the inventor of that kind of poetry. The Amynto of 


Taſſo is of no earlier a date than 1573; and the paſtoral of 
paſtorale, appeared in 2555, 12mo, | 


* 


BECCARIA (Jou Barrier), a monk of the Ecoles-Pics, 
born at Mondovi, died at Turin, May 22, 1781. He was pro- 


: feſſor of mathematics and philoſophy, firſt at Palermo, then at 


Rome; and by his experiments and diſcoveries was ſo ſucceſsful 
as to throw a great light on natural knowledge, and eſpecially 


on that of electricity. He was afterwards. called to Turin to 


take upon him the profeſſorſhip of experimental philoſophy. 
Being appointed preceptor to the two princes, Benedict duke of 


Chablais, and Victor Amadæus duke of Carignan, neither the 
life of a court, nor the allurements of pleaſure, were able to draw 


him aſide from ſtudy. 5 Loaded with benefits and honours, he 
ſpared nothing for augmenting his library, and for procuring the 


inſtruments neceſſary. for his philoſophical purſuits. He is au- 
thor of ſeveral Diſſertations on Electricity, which would have 
been more uſeful, if he had been leſs dees attached to ſome 
E ſyſtems, and eſpecially, that of Mr 


ave alſo by him an Eſſay on the Cauſe of Storms and Tempeſts, 


BECCARIA (James BAR THOoLoMREW), a very eminent phyſi- 
clan, was born in 1682 at Bononia. He received the firſt rudi- 
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pe applied himſelf to buſineſs, without however entirely quitting 
literature... He attached himſelf to cardinal Pole, whom he fol | 
lowed in the legation to Spain, and was ſoon appointed himſelf 


where we meet with nothing more ſatisfactory than what has 
appeared in other works on that ſubject; ſeveral pieces on the 
Meridian of Turin, and other objects of aſtronomy and phyſics. 
Father Beccarja was no leſs reſpectable for his virtues. than his 
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the ſtudy.of - philoſophy, in which he made great progreſs; but 
GR ther ab it particularly 9 conſiſts in the 
contemplation and inveſtigation of nature. Having gone through 
a courſe of philoſophy and mathematics, he applied himſelf to 
medicine. Being appointed teacher of natural philoſophy at 
an academy in Bononia, in conſequence of his ardent purſuits 
in philoſophy, his fellow-citizens conferred on him the office of 
public profeſſor. His firſt ſtep in this chair was the interpretation 
of the Dialectics. He kept his houſe open to ſtudents, wha 
formed there a kind of philoſophical ſociety. | Here it was his 
practice to deliver his ſentiments on the different branches of 
ſcience, or to explain ſuch metaphyſical ſubjets as had been 
treated- of by Deſcartes, Malebranche, Leibnitz, and others of 
the moderns. Among the frequenters of this little ſociety.we 
find the names of John Baptiſt Morgagni, Euſtathius Manfred, 
and Victorius Franciſcus Stanearius, who, in concurrence with 
Beccaria, ſucceeded in ſhaking off the old ſcholaſtic yoke, and 
formed themſelyes-into an academy, adopting a new and more 
uſeful method of reaſoning... In this inſtitution it was thought 
fit to elect twelve of their body, who were called ordinarii, to 
read the ſeveral lectures in natural hiſtory, chemiſtry, anatomy, 
medicine, phyſics, and mathematics. In which partition, the 
illuſtration of. natural hiſtory fell to the ſhare of Beccaria; who 
gave ſuch ſatisfaction, that it was difficult to determine which 
was moſt admired, his diligence or his ingenuity. In 1712, he 
was called to give lectures in medicine; in which he acquired 
ſo great a reputation, that he found. it ſcarcely practicable ta 
anſwer the deſires of the incredible number of thoſe who applied 
to him for inſtruction. At the beginning of the year 1718, 
while entirely occupied in this ſtation, and in collecting number- 
leſs anatomical ſubjects, to exhibit and to explain to his audi- 
tors, he was attacked by a putrid fever, which brought his life 
in imminent danger, and from which he did not recover till after 
a confinement of eight months; and even then left him ſubject 
to intermitting attacks, and a violent pain in his fide. But the 
vigour of his mind triumphed over the weakneſs of his body. 
Having undertaken to demonſtrate and explain his anatomical 
preparations, he would not deſiſt; and went on patiently in- 
ſtructing the ſtudents that frequented his houſe. On the death 

of Antonio Maria Valſalva, who was preſident of the inſtitution, 
Beccaria, already vice- preſident, was unanimouſly choſen by the 
academicians- to ſucceed him. In which poſt he did the aca- 
demy much ſignal ſervice; and to this day it adheres to the rules 
preſcribed by Beccaria. He now practiſed as well as taught 


the art of medicine, and in this he acquired an unbounded fame; 


throughout Europe, He communicated to the Ro 
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,ondon feveral barometrical and meteorological obſervations z 


with others on the ignis fatuus, and on the ſpots that appear in 
ſtones. In acknowledgement for which he was choſen a member 


of that learned body in 1728 [M]. He confeſſes that in his con» 


ſtitution he was not without fome igneous ſparks, which were ea - 


fily kindled into anger and other vehement emotions; yet he was 


reſolved to evince by example what he had eonſtantly taught, 


that the medicine of the mind is more to be ſtudied than that of 
the body; and that they are truly wiſe and happy, who have 
learnt to heal their diſtorted and bad affections. He had 
brought himſelf to ſuch an equal temper of mind, that but a few 
hours before his death he wanted to mark the heights of the 
barometer and thermometer, which was his uſual practice three 
times every day. Thus, after many and various labours, died 
this learned and ingenious man, the zoth of Jan. 1766, and was 
buried in the church of St. Maria ad Baracanum; where an in- 
s BECHER (Jon Joachiu), born in 1635 at Spires, was at 


. 
* 4 
* 8 
b. 


firſt profeſſor of medicine, and then firſt phyſician to the elector 
of Mentz, and afterwards to him of Bavaria. He went to Lon- 


don, where his reputation had got before him, and where the 
malice of his rivals had forced him to ſeek an aſylum. Here he 
died in 1685, His Works are various, among which we may 
diſtinguiſh the following: 1. Phyſica ſubterranea, Frankfort, 
1669, 8vo. reprinted at Leipſic, 1503, and in 1759, 8vo. 2, Ex- 
perimentum Chymicum novum, Frankfort, 1651, 8vo. 3. Cha- 
racter pro notitia linguarum univerſali. A univerſal language, 
by means whereof all nations might eaſily underſtand each other. 
It is the fanciful idea of a man of genius. 4. Inſtitutiones Chy- 


Cu] He publiſhed the following warks : 
1. Lettere al cavaliere Tommaſo Derham, 
intorno la meteora chiamata fuoco fatuo. 


Edita primum in ſocietatis kond. tranſact. 


1720. 2. Diſſertatio metheorologica- me- 


dica, in qua ae is temperies et morbi Bo- 
noniz graſſantes annis 1729, et ſequenti de- 


feribuntur. 3. Parere inforno al taglio 
della macchia di Viareggio. Lucca, 1730, 


400, 4. De longis jejuniis diſſertatio. Par 
tavii, 1743, fol. 5. De quamplurimis 


phoſphoris nunc primum detectis commen+ 


tarius. Bononiæ, 1744, 4to. 6. De quam- 
pluri m. &c. commentarius alter. 7. De 
motu inteſtino corporum fluidorum. 8. De 
medicatis Recobarii aquis. 9. De lacte. 


10. _— tres medica ad Franciſcum 


Roncalium Parolinum. Brixis, 1747, fol. 
11. Scriptura medico-legalis, 1749 ; and 


fome others. He left behind him ſeveral 


manuſcripts, intituled as follows: 1. In- 


 Ricutiones medic in quinque libros diviſe 
de medicina practica, de morbis trium ven- 


177%. 


trium, et de febribus. 2. Confilia-medica 


amplius 400. 3. Introductio ad chymicam, 
ua atitur de principiis corporum. 4. 


in 
Obſetvationes metheorologice, qum 40 et 


amplius annos complectuntur. 5. Diſſec- 


tationes metheorologicz due. 6. Diſſert. de 


flamma. 7. Difſert. de igne dus. $. Differt. 
de refrigeratione aqug ob ſalium difſoluti- 


onem, 9. Diflert. de ſolutione corporum. 
10. Diſſertatio * corporibus fluidis. 11. 
Difſſert. de vitriolo. 12, Differt. de puteali 
aqua due. 13. Diſſert. de perfpiratione 


plantarum. 14. Prælectiones anatomice. 
15. Prefationes variæ. 16, Theoremata 
generalia, et quæſtiones nontul!z de phoſ- 
phoris. 17. Oratio in} ingreffy ad lectu- 
ram, De optimo dialectico ieſtituendo. 
18. Oratio de Ariftoteleorum dialeQica ; 


De dialecticæ laudibus ; De laudibus diæ- 


teticæ: De neceſſitate tractatus de febri- 
bus: De recentiorum medicorum praxi. 
19. Conſulti del Beccari pubblicati ! anno 
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1664, and Amſterdam, 1665; 12mo. 6. Experimentum novum 


ac curioſum de-Minera arenaria perpetuà, Frankfort, 2680, 8 vo. 
7. Epiſtoke Chymicz, Amſterdam, 1673, 8vo. Becher was re- 
| da to be a very able machiniſt and a good chymiſt. He was 
a man of a lively temper, impetuous and headſtrong, and there- 
fore indulged in a thouſand chymical reveries. He was the firſt 
_ who applied the art of chymiſtry, in all its extent, to philoſophy, 
and ſhewed what uſe might be made of it in explaining the 


ſtructure, the combinations, and the mutual relations of bodies. 
He pretended to have found out a ſort of perpetual motion. 
However, it is nd a doubt that the world is indebted to him 


for ſome uſeful diſcoveries, and he attempted to make en im- 


Pine in the art of print 


ing: 

BECKER (Daxter), native = Koenigſberg, firſt e os: | 
the elector of Brandenburg, died in his on country in 2670, at 
4z years of age. Ile publiſhed, 1. Commentarius de 'Theriaca : 

Medicus microcoſmus, London, 1660, $v0. uy ane cuitrivoro 


Pruſſinio, Leyden, 1638, 8vo; 

BECKET (Tnon as), archbiſhop of Cl eee e in Ahe on 
of Henry II. was born in London 2119, and received the firſt 
part of his education at mths = in Surrey; from hence 


he went to Oxford, and afterwards ſtudied at Paris x E He be- 
came in high favour with Theobald archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


who ſent him to ſtudy the civil law at Bononia in Italy, and at 


his return made him archdeacon of Canterbury. This prelate 
recommended him alſo to king — II. in ſo effectual a man- 


ner, that in 1158 he was appointed high chancellor, and pre- 


ceptor to the prince. Becket now laid de the churchman, and 


affected the courtier; he conformed himſelf in every ching to 


the king's humour; he Rn of all his diverſions, and obſerved. 
the ſame hours of eating and going to bed. He kept fplendid 


levees, and courted popular a and the expences of his 
table exceeded thoſe ” . fi 

a campaign witk king Henry into Lou 
pay 1200 horſe, beſides a ate of 700 knights or gentiemen. 


In 1160, he Was ſent by the king to Paris, to treat of a marriage 
between pringe Henry and the king of France's eldeſt daughter, 
in which he ſucceeded,” and returned with the young princeſs. 
to England. He had not joyed the ee | 


years, When archbiſhop id died; and the king, who was 


then in Normandy, ede ſent over ſome truſty WOK: to 


England, who managed lo. well with- the monks. 
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nobility [o]. In 1159 he made 
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 elergy, that Becket was almoſt unanimouſly elected archbiſh6p, 
After he had received his pall from pope Alexander III. then 
reſiding in France, he immediately ſent meſſengers to the king 
in Normandy, with his reſignation of the ſeal aud oſſice of chan 
cellor [y. This diſpleaſed the king; ſo that upon his return to 
England, when he was met at his landing by the archbiſhop, he 
received him in a cold and indifferent manne. 
and put on all the gravity and auſterity of a monk [J. He began 
likewiſe to exert himſelk with great zeal, in defence of the rights 
and privileges of the church of Canterbury; and in many caſes 
proceeded with ſo much warmth and obſtinacy, as raiſed him 
many enemies. In a ſhort time the king and he came to an open 
rupture: Henry endeavoured to recall certain privileges of the 
clergy, who had greatly abuſed their exemption from the civil 
courts, concerning which the king had received ſeveral com- 
plaints ; while the archbiſhop ſtood up for the immunities of the 
clergy. The king convened a a of the biſhops. at Weſtmin- 
ter, and here demanded that the clergy, when aceuſed of any 
capital offence, might take their trials in the eourts of juſtice, 
The queſtion put to the biſhops was, Whether, in conſideration 
of their duty and allegiance to the king, and of the intereſt and 
peace of the kingdom, they were willing to promiſe a ſubmiſſion 
to the laws of his 2 king Henry? To this the arch- 
biſhop replied, in the name of the whole body, that they were 
willing to be bound by the ancient laws of the kingdom, as far 
as the privileges of the order would permit, ſaluo ordine ſuo. The 
king was highly diſpleaſed with this anſwer, and inſiſted on hav- 
ing an abſolute compliance, without any reſervation whatever; 
but the archbiſhop would by no means ſubmit, and the reſt of the 
+biſhops:adhered for ſome time to their primate RJ. Several of 
the biſhops being at length gained over, and the pope interpoſing 
in the quarrel, Becket was prevailed Bt ai and ſoon 
after the a ſummoned a convention or parliament at Claren- 
don, where ſeveral laws were paſſed relating to the privileges of 
the clergy, called from thence, the Conſtitutions of Clarendon. 
Becket afterwards repenting of his compliance retired from 
court; nor would officiate in the church, till he ſhould receive 
.] N.. Paris, Hit. Ang, Lond. 1640. ge quis fame oculiſque hominum duntazat 
tom. i. p.g8. | © ©- © © ſerviille contendat, cilicio quoque indutus, 
ta] Lautus ille, nitidus, ſplendidus, qui corpus ſubigiſſe perhibent, dieillei yeſte tri · 
genio totus indulgens, cutem ſuam tam bene plicem perſonam gerens (ut illorum quidam 
_ Jolitus erat curate, vix paueis inter pofltis W ee. clericum exhibens, in- 
diebus, vultu derepente gravis, moribus feriori monachom occultans, et intim 
ſiedatus, habitu decens, victu frugalis con- eremite moleſtias ſuſtinens. Godwin de 


ſpicitur z et amandatis procul jocis ac ca- præſul. Ang. an 113 9f.ù 
chinnis, quibus antea plurimum one 5 [a], Rog. de iHoveden. Annal., pars 
deditus, ſacris peragendis, cæteriſque paſ . poſterior, p. 492. apud ſcriptor. poit Bedam 
 toralis officii muneribus totus vacabat; et Franc. 166. 
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of France, the: whe ſhiftin ng: about, he was driven back to Eng- 
land- The Bog ſunimoned a parliament at Northampton 1165, 
archbiſhop having been accuſed of failure of duty and 
allegiance to the 4 was * to forfeit all his goods and 
chattels. Beeket · made an her peal to the pope; but this having 
availed nothing, and finding himſelf deſerted by his res he 
withdrew privately from Northampton, and went aboard a 4 | 
for Graveline in Holland, from 1 880 he retired to the mo 
tery of St. Berlin in Flanders Ls. i 
The king ſeized upon the revenues oof the og anit 
ſent an ambaſſador to the french king, defiring him not to give 


2 ſhelter to e but the french be eſpouſed his cauſe, _ | 


hopes that the mifunderſtanding betwixt him and Henry mi 
embarraſs the affairs of England; and accordingly when fn 66 

came from St. Berlin to Soiſſons, the french king paid him a 
viſit, and offered him his protection. Soon after the archbiſhop 
went to Sens; where he was honourably received by the pope, 
into whoſe hands he in form reſigned the archbiſhopric of Can- 
terbury, and was preſently re-inſtated in his dignity by the pope, 
who promiſed to eſpouſe is intereſt, - The archbiſhop! removed 


from Sens to the abbey of e h in Normandy, from hence 


he wrote a letter to the biſho gland, informin W AG that 
the pope had annulled the < 0 of Claren From 
hence too he iſſued out excommunications againſt ſeveral perſons, 
who had violated the rights of the church. This conduct of his 
raiſed him many enemies. The king was ſo enraged againſt 


him for excommunicating ſeveral of his officers of ſtate, that he 
daniſhed all Becket's relations, and compelled them to take an 
oath, that they would travel directly to Pontigny, and ſhew 


themſelves to the archbiſhop. An order was likewiſe publiſſied, 
forbidding all perfons to correſpond: with him by letters, to ſend 


him any money, or ſo much as to pray for him in the 
churches (TI tie 


allowed Becket to continue in the abbey of Pontigny. Men 
biſhop thereupon removed to Sens; and from thence, upon the : 


king of France's recommendation, to the abbey of St. Columba, 


where he remained four years.” In the mean time, the biſhops 
of the province of Canterbury wrote à letter to the archbiſhop, . 
entreating him to alter his behaviour, and not to widen the 
breach, ſo as to render an accommodation impracticable betwixt 
hin and — king. This however had no effect on the an | 
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wrote alſo to the general chapter of the — 2 
 tertians, threatening to ſeize all — eſtates in England, if Wt: 
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ters; but the legates finding both parties inflexible, gave ov 
attempt, and returned to Rome ſujmimüʒʒñ]7ĩ 
Ike beginning of the year 115, Becket was at length fo. far 
prevailed upon as to have an interview with Heury and the king 
of France, at Mont-Miral in Champaigne, He made a ſpeech 

to Henry in very ſubmiſſive terms; and concluded with leaving 
him the umpire of the difference between them, ſaving the ho- 
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nour of God. Henty was provoked at this clauſe of reſervation, 


and faid, that whatever Becket did not reliſh, he would pro- 


nounce contrary to the honour of God. However, added 


the king, to my inclination. to accommodate matters, I 
will make hini this propoſition: I have had many ptedeceſſors, 
kings of England, ſome greater and ſome inferior to myſelf; there 
bave been likewiſe many great and holy men in the ſee of Can- 
terbury. Let Becket therefore but pay me the ſame regard, and 
"own my authority ſo: far, as the greateſt of his predeceſſors _ 
owned that of the leaſt of mine, and I am ſatisſied. And, as I 
Th purge forced him out of England, I give him leave to return at 
his pleaſure ; and am willing he ſhould Nee e archbiſhopric, 
with edeceſſorꝭ x].“ All 


with as ample. privileges as . his predec Al 
who were preſent declared that Henry had ſhewn ſufficient con- 
deſcenſion. The king of France, ſurpriſed at the archbiſhop's 


filence, aſked him why he heſitated to accept ſueh reaſonable 


conditions? Becket replied, he was willing to receive his ſee 
upon the-rerms his predeceſſors held itz but as ſor thoſe cuſtoms 


which broke in upon the carions, he could not admit them; for he 


looked upon this as betraying the cauſe of religion. And this the 


„ 


In 1169, endeavours were again uſed to actommodate mat- 


ters, but they proved ineffectual [x J. The archbiſhop refuſed 


to comply, becauſe Henry would not give him the cuſtomary 
ſalute, or kiſs of peace, which his majeſty would have granted, 
had he not once ſwore in a paſſion never to ſalute the archbiſhop 
on the cheek; but he declared that he would bear him no ill 
will for the omiſſion of this ceremony [z]. Henry became at 
length ſo irritated: againſt this prelate, that he ordered all his 
engliſh ſubjects to take an oath, whereby they renounced the au- 
thority of Becket and: pope Alexander; - moſt of the laity com- 
plied with this order, but few of the clergy acquieſced. The 


following year king Henry, upon his return to England, ordered 


his ſon, prince Henry, to be crowned at Weſtminſter, and the 
ceremony was performed by the archbiſhop of Vork: this office 
belonged to the ſee of Canterbury ; and Becket complained of it 


2 J * Hoved. ibid. p. 309. Ibid. [x te TT. 
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to this pope, who fuſpended the atchbiſhop of York, and exconi« 
municated the biſhops who aſſiſted him [I]J]J]. 
This year, however, an accommodation was at length con- 
cluded betwixt Henry and Becket, upon the confines of Nor- 
mandy, where the king held the bridle of Becket's horſe, while 
he mounted and diſmounted twice B]. Soon after the archbi- 
ſhop embarked for 2 3 and upon his arrival, received an 
order from the young king to abſolve the ſuſpended and excom= 
municated biſhops ; but Fa. to comply, the archbiſhop of 
York, and the biſhops af London and Saliſbury, carried their 
complaint to the king in Normandy, who was highly provoked” 
at this freſh inſtance of obſtinacy in Becket, and ſaid on the o- 
caſion, © That he was an unhappy prince, who maintained a 
great number of lazy, inſignificant perſons about him, none of 
whom had gratitude or ſpirit enough to revenge him on a fingle, 
infolent prelate, who gave him ſo much aiſturbance.” Theſe. 
words of the king put four gentlemen of his court on 8 : 
deſign againſt the archbiſhop's life, which they executed in the 
cathedral church of Canterbury, on the 2gth of December 
1171{c] They endeavoured to drag him out of the church; 
but, finding they could not do this without difficulty, killed him 
there [Do]. The aſſaſſins being afraid they had gone too far, durſt 
not return to the king's court ar Normandy, but retired to 
Knareſburg in Yorkſhire ; where every body avoided their com- 
pany, hardly any perſon even chooſing to eat or drink with them. 
They at length took a voyage to Rome, and being admitted to 
penance by pope Alexander III. they went to Jeruſalem ; where, 
according to the pope's order, they ſpent their lives in peni- 
tential auſterities, and died in the Black Mountain. They were, 
buried at Jeruſalem, without the church door belonging to the 

Templars, and this inſcription was put over them [E]: | 


Hie jacent miſeri, qui n rtyrizayerunt beatum Archiepiſcopum i 
. ĩͤ Fs 


NED. cond Tot dg ln th "_—_—_ 
* 5 


1 King Henry was much diſturbed at the news of Becket's 
at death, and immediately diſpatched an embaſſy to Rome 
3 to clear himſelf from the imputation of being the cauſe of 
u. it. Immediately. all divine offices ceaſed in the church of 


Canterbury; and this for a year, excepting nine days, at 
the end of which, by order of the pope, it was re- conſe- 


. 1 


Ns 

he 

et crated [F]... Two years after, Becket was canonized; and the 
he following year, Henry, returning to England, went.to Canter- 
ot bury, where he did penance. as a teſtimony of his regret for the 
it — ; 


a] M. Paris, ib. p. 127. | Fe R. Hored. ib. p. 53% 
B | Gervas, chron. col. 1412. Ir] Radulph, de Diceto Vit. Achiep. 
e Ib. 1414, 1415. Cantuar. apud Wharton iz" facrge 
o] Dies obitual. archiop. Cant. apud P. ii. p. 688, 


5 Wharton e en P. i. 56. l 3 : 
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murder of Becket.” When he came within ſight of the churth, 
Where the archbiſhop was buried, he alighted off his horſe, and 
walked: barefoot, in the habit of a 2 8 till he came to 
Becket's tomb; where, after he had proſtrated himſelf, and 
prayed for a conſiderable time, he ſubmitted to be ſcourged by 
the monks, and paſſed all that day and night without any re- 
freſhment, and kneeling upon the bare ſtone G]. In 1221, 
Becket's body was taken up, in the preſence of king Henry III. 
and ſeveral nobility, and depoſited in a rich ſhrine on the eaſt 
ſide of the church. The miracles ſaid to be wrought at his tomb 
were ſo numerous, that we are told two large volumes of them 
were kept in that church [H]. His ſhrine was viſited from all 
parts, and enriched with the moſt coſtly gifts and offerings. 
- BECKINGHAM (CHARLES). We know little of this writer, 
though he has left teſtimonials of very extraordinary abilities in 
the dramatic line, in which he early diſcovered an uncommon 
genius. Two plays of his were acted on the ſtage before he had 
completed his twentieth year. The titles of theſe are, Henry IV. 
of France, and Scipio Africanus. He wrote ſeveral poems: 
but his genius was not permitted long to expand itfelf ; for he 
W Ci i a oh 4+ 
BECKINGTON (Thomas), born in Somerſetſhire, diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf as a man of letters in the xvth century. Brought 
up at New college, Oxford, he afterwards became its benefactor, 
—_ being made biſhop of Bath and Wells. He is the author 
of a book in latin, very much approved of in its time, and utterly 
forgotten at preſent, concerning the Right of the kings of Eng- 
nd th ihe Sono . EE 
_ BECQUET (AxToms), a cẽleſtine monk, librarian to the 
_ Maiſon de Paris, died in 1730, aged 76; publiſhed l Hiſtoire de 
la Congregation des Celeſtins de France, with the hiſtorical pa- 
negyrics of the illuſtrious men of his order, in latin, 4to, 1721. 
He was a learned and obliging man, who poſſeſſed a great ſtore 
of literary anecdotes, and communicated them with pleaſure. _ 
* BECTASH (Cor. 1) [I], a religious muſſulman of the perſian 
ſe, and of the order of thoſe who are called Abdal, or the Ex- 
tatics. He compoſed in the perſian language a work intituled 
; Boſtan al Khial, or the Garden of Thoughts, wherein he very 
- profoundly treats of the myſtic theology of the muſſulmen. 
BECTOZ (Cravpe D), daughter of a gentleman of Dau- 
phinè, abbeſs of St. Honore de Taraſcon, made great progreſs in 
the latin language, and in ſeveral branches of ſcience, under 
Denys Faucher, monk of Lerius and almoner of his monaſtery- 
Francis I. was ſo charmed with the letters of this abbeſs, that 
| fe] M. Paris, ib. p. 130. , D Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orien- 
n Gervas, chron. col. 1417. tale, vol. i. F. 
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he carried them, as it is ſaid, about him, and ſhe\ | 
ladies of his court, as models for their imitation. He went from 
Avignon to Taraſcon, with queen Margaret of Navarre, for the 
ſake of converſing with this learned lady. She died in 1547, 
after having publiſhed ſeveral works, latin and french, in yerſe 
BEDA (Nor), principal of the college of 0 and 
ſyndic of the faculty of theology at Paris, was born in Picardy. 
He publiſhed a violent critique on the paraphraſes of Eraſmus. 
That illuſtrious ſcholar condeſcended to take the trouble to re- 
fute it, and convicted his cenſurer of having advanced 181 lies, 
210 calumnies, and 47 blaſphemies. The doctor, having no rea- 
ſonable anſwer to make, took extracts from the works of Eraſ- 
mus, denounced him as a heretic to the faculty, and ſucceeded. 
in getting him cenſured. It was he who prevented the Sor- 
bonne from deciding in favour of the divorce of Henry VIII. of 
England. His opinion was the beſt, and he carried it by his ve- 
hemence. © As Beda (ſays pere Berthier) could neither bridle _ 
his pen nor his tongue, he dared to preach againſt the king him- 
ſelf, under pretext, perhaps, that the court did not proſecute he- 
retics with as much vigour as his bold and extravagant temper 
would have wiſhed. His intolerable ſpirit drew upon him twice 
ſucceſſively a ſentence of baniſhment. ' Recalled for the third 
time, and continuing incorrigible, he was condemned by the 
parliament of Paris, in 1536, to make amende-honorable before 
the church of Notre-dame, for having ſpoken againſt the king, and 
againſi truth.” He was afterwards exiled to the abbey of Mont 
St. Michel, where he died Feb. 8, 1537, with the reputation 
(adds 2 Berthier) of being a violent declaimer and a vexatious 
 adyerſary. Beda wrote, 1. A treatiſe De unica Magdalena, Pa- 
ris, 1519, 4to. againſt the publications of le Fevre d' Etaples, and 
of Joſſe Cliethoue. 2. Twelve books againſt the Commentarx 
olf the former. 3. One againſt the Paraphraſes of Eraſmus, 1526, 
folio z and ſeveral other works, which are all marked with bar- 
bariſm and rancour. His latin is neither pure nor correc. 
BEDA, or BEDE, ſurnamed.the Venerable, an engliſh monk 
and an eminent writer, horn in 672, or 673, at Wermouth and 
Jarrow, in the biſhopric of Durham [x]. In 679, he was ſent - 
to the monaſtery. of St. Peter, under the care of abbot Benediẽt, 
by whom, and his ſucceſſor Ceolfrid, he was educated for twelve 
years: he was ordained deacon. at nineteen. years of ape, and 
prieſt at thirty, by John of Beverley, then | biſhop of Hagul- 
ſtad or Hexham [L]. He applied to his ſtudies with fo much 
diligence and ſucceſs, that he ſoon. became. eminent. for his 
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lennipg; his fame ſpread: even do foreign: countries; fo: chat 


Sergius wrote to abbot Ceolfrid in very preſſing terms, to 


End Bede to Rome, to give his opinion upon ſome important 


oints. But, notwithſtanding this invitation, Pede remained in 


his cell; and, being contented with the pleaſures of a monaſtic. 


life, had hereby time and opportunity to make himſelf maſter of 
almoſt. every branch. of literature. He ſpent ſeveral years in 
making collections for his eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, the materials for 

which he drew; from the lives of particular perſons, 'armals in 
convents, and ſuch chronicles as were written before his time [MJ]. 


He publiſhed his hiſtory in 731 [N, when he was fifty-nine 


years of age; he had written other books before, but this work 
eſtabliſhed his reputation in ſuch a manner, that he was conſulted 
by the greateſt prelates of that age, in their moſt important af- 
fairs, and particularly by Egbert biſhop. of Vork, a man of very 
great learning { o]. He addreſſed an epiſtle to this prelate, which 
is eſteemed a curious performance, as it furniſhes us with ſuch a 
picture of the ſlate of the church at that time, as is no where 
elſe to be met with [y J. This epiſtle is ſuppoſed to have been 


amongſt the laſt of Bede's writings. It appears from what he 


fays himſelf, that he was much indiſpoſed when he wrote it, 


and it is not improbable that he began at this time to fall into a 


conſumption. William of Malmeſbury tells us, that, in the laſt 
ſtage of his diſtemper, he fell into an aſthma, which he ſupported 
with great firmneſs of mind, though in much 'weakneſs and 


N] The title of this work in the Hei» 
delberg edition, in 1658, runs thus: Ec» 
clefiaſticz hiſtoriz gentis Anglorum libri 
8 Beda Anglo - Sazone authore. 

here was alſo an edition printed at Ant- 
werp in 1550, and one at Cologne in 1601. 
It was printed in folio with the ſaxon ver- 
ſion, attributed to king Elfred, with notes 


le Be. hin Seda Nik tits ov, £1 


by Abraham Theloe, at Cambridge in 
_ teſtimonies as he believed to be credible. 


2644, and at Paris 1681, in 4to. with the 
notes of Francis Chifflet. Beſides theſe, 
there was another edition undertaken. by 
Dr. Smith, prebendary of Durham, which 
was publiſhed in folio by his fon George 
Smith, at Cambridge, 1722, with notes 
and diſſertations. | | 

Biſhop Nicolſon gives the following ac- 
count of this performance of Beda: What 
we are at preſent concerned in is, his Ec- 


cleſiaſtical Hiſtory of this Iſland, which has 


had et eee latin, the language 
wherein he penned it. | 

ſeen and peruſed ſeveral chronicles of the 
engliſh kings before his own time, witneſs 
that expreſſion, Unde cunctis placuit regum 


tempora computantibus, &c. But he firſt 
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It is plain he had 


attempted an account of their church af- 
fairs, and kept correſpondence in the other 


kingdoms of the beptarchy, the better to 


enable him to give a"true ſtate of chriſti- 
anity throughout' the whole nation. He 
treats. indeed moſt largely of the converſion 


of Northumberland, and the progreſs of 
religion in that kingdom; but always in- 


termixes what other relations he could bor- 
row from books, or learn from ſuch living 


Some bave eenſured his hiſtory as compoſed 
with too great partiality, favouring on all 
occaſions the Saxons, and depreſſing the 
Britons. Such a charge is net wholly 
groundleſs. He muſt be pardoned with 


ſtuffing it here and there with thumping 
- miracles, the natural product of the zeal 


and ignorance of his age, efpecially ſince 
ſo little truth was to be hes of the ſaints of 
thoſe days, that there was a ſort of neceſſity 


of filling up books of this kind with ſuch _ 


pleaſant legends, as the chat of the country, 
or a good invention, would afford a man.. 
Engliſh hiſtvjical library, p. 38. 

fo Leland, Bale, Pits, in vit. Egberti. 
[2] Collier's eceleſ. hiſt, vol. i. p- 124. 


pain, 


', , BED] 6& BEDE 25 


pain, for ſix weeks together [dJ]. During this time, however, 
e did not abate of his uſual employments in the monaſtery, but 
continued to inſtruct the young monks, and to proſecute ſome 
works under hand, which he was very deſirous to finiſh. He was 
particularly ſollieitous about his tranſlation of the goſpel of St. 
John into the faxon language, and ſome paſſages he was extract- 
ing from the works of St. Iſidore. The particulars which Wil- 
liam of Malmeſbury gives relating to his death, were taken from 
an account by Cuthbert, one of Bede's diſciples, who ſays, that 
he died at the age of 63, on Thurſday the 26th of May, being 
the feaſt of Chriſt's aſcenſion, which fixes it in the year 7353 
this circumſtance agreeing with that year and no other [R J. 
There have been however different opinions about the · time of 
his death; but as the matter is not of any great importance, we 
ſhall not trouble the reader with the controverſies on this point. 
His body was at firſt interred in the church of his on monaſ- 
tery at nee but afterwards removed to Durham, and placed 
in the ſame coffin with that of St, Cuthbert, as appears from an 
old ſaxon poem on the relics preſerved in the cathedral of Dur- 
ham [s J. He had ſeveral epitaphs written upon him; and though 
none of them have been thought equal to his merit, yet they 
ſhew at leaſt the good intention of their authors. 
The opportunities which he had, and his ſurpriſing application, 
enabled him to write a great number of books. He has given us 
a liſt of alt the treatiſes he had compoſed before the year 731, 
at the end of his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory ; he wrote alſo ſeveral 
other treatiſes after the publication of this work [T J. His writ- 
ings were ſo well received, that we find great encomiums be- 
ſtowed upon him. It muſt be acknowledged, however, that 
ſome late writers of our own and nate nations have ſpoke of 
him as a man of ſuperficial learning and indigeſted reading. He. 
is alſo charged with being extremely credulous, and giving too 
eaſily into cke belief of the miracles in his time. Du Pin, ſpeak- 
ing of him as an author, ſays, that his ſtyle is clear and eaſy, 
but without any purity, elegance, or ſublimity; that he wrote 
with a ſurpriſing facility, but without art or reflection; and that 
he was a greater maſter of learning than of judgment, or a true 
critical taſte Iv]. In anſwer to this criticiſm, as to the faults of 


in 1612, and at the ſame place in 1688. 

The poem may be ſeen at the end Beſides what is contained in this general 

of the Decem ſcriptores. collection, there are ſeveral of his compo» 

[r] His works are in latin; the firſt fitions, which have been printed ſeparate- 
general collection of them appeared at Pa- ly, or amongſt the collections of the write . 
ris, 1544, in three volumes folio. They ings of ancient authurs;z aud there are ſe. 
were printed again at the ſame place, 1554z veral manuſcripts of his which have never 
in eight volumes. They were alſo pub- been printed. 
luhed ig the ſame hs and number of vo- u] Tom. vi, p. 88, | his % 


[oJ De geft. Ang lib. ili, cap. 3. p. 22. lumes at Bafil in 2563, reprinted at Cologne 
Ia Leland. col. an. tom. iii. p. 80 
18 


is not to be found in 
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is unjuſt; and that, conſidering the low ſtate of learning in this 


illand at that time, it was ſurpriſing he ſhould make ſuch a pro- 


greſs in the languages and ſciences, and write ſo great a number 


of books upon ſuch different ſubjects. The famous Camden 


ſpeaks thus of Beda [x]: © In this monaſtery of St. Peter, Beda, 
the ſingular light of. our iſland, who, by his piety and learning, 
Juſtly obtained the ſurname of Venerable, ſpent his days, a6himſelt 
tells us, in meditating on the ſcriptures; and, in the midſt of a 


barbarous age, wrote many learned works.“ The ſame author, 
in another place, has theſe words : © The reverend Bede, whom 


we may more eaſily admire than ſufficiently praiſe, for his pro- 
found learning in a moſt barbarous age [Y]. Bale ſays, that 


there is ſcarce any 1 antiquity worthy to be read, which 


own country; and that if he had flouriſhed in the times of St. 
Auguſtin, Jerome, or Chryſoſtom, he would undoubtedly have 
equalled them, ſince, even in the midſt of a ſuperſtitious age, he 


wrote ſo many excellent treatiſes. Pits tells us, that he was ſo 


well verſed in the ſeveral branches of learning, that Europe 


ſcarce ever produced a greater ſcholar in all reſpects; and that, 


even while he was living,-his writings-were of ſo great autho- 
rity, as to have it ordered by a council held in England, and a 
proved afterwards by the catholic church, that they ſhquld 


publicly read in churches [z J. To theſe might likewiſe be added 


many other teſtimonies in his favour, particularly thoſe of Selden, 
Spelman, and Stillingfleet [A]. FC 
BEDELL (WILLIAM), a very famous prelate, and biſhop of 


Kilmore in Ireland, born 1570, at Black Notley, in the county 


of Eſſex. After having gone through his ſchool education, he 
was ſent to Emanuel college in Cambridge, where he was choſen 


fellow in 1593, and took his degree of bachelor in divinity in 


1599 [B:, He left the univerſity upon being preſented to the 
living at St. Edmondſbury in Suffolk, where he continued till 


1604, when he was appointed chaplain to fir Henry Wotton, 


ambaſſador to the republic of Venice. He was eight years at 
Venice, during which time he contracted an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the famous father Paul Sarpi, of whom he learnt ita- 
lian; and of this language he became ſo much a maſter, that he 


tranſlated into it the engh{h common prayer book Cc]. Nor was 
he leſs ſerviceable to father Paul, for whoſe uſe he drew up an 


II Britain, in Brigant. p. ©, PR Þ * AnaleQ. Anglo. Brit. ib: . cap. 2. 


y ] Remains of a larger work concern- 3 Bp. Burnet's Life of Bp. Bedell, 


Ing Britain, Lond. 1605, 4to. p. 183. Lond. 168 5. Byo. p. I. Life of ür Henry 


Lz] Script. illuſt. major Brit. centaur, 2. Wotton, by Iſrael Walton, p. 23. 
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his ſtyle, it is ſaid, that they will not appear great, if compared 
with the contemporary writers, and to compare them with others 


da, though he travelled not out of his 


> 


_ "engliſh grammar, and in many reſpects greatly aſſiſted him in his 
dalle . that Paul es. he had learnt more from 
him in all parts of divinity, than from any perſon he had ever 
converſed with DJ. Whilſt Bedell reſided at Venice, he greatly 
improved himſelf alſo in the hebrew language, by the aſſiſtance 
of the famous rabbi Leo, who taught him the jewiſh pronun- 
ciggion, and other parts of rabbinical learning. Here alſo he 
became acquainted with the celebrated Antonio de Dominis, 
archbiſhop of Spalata, whom he aſſiſted conſiderably in correct- 
ing a an his famous book De Republica Eceleſiaſtica. 
Father Paul was much concerned when Bedell left Venice; at 
his departure he made him a preſent of his picture, together witn 
a hebrew bible without points, and a ſmall pſalter. He gave 
him alſo the manuſcript of his Hiſtory of the Council of Trent, 
with the hiſtories of the interdict and inquiſition, and a large 
collection of letters he had received from Rome, during the diſ- 
pute between the jeſuits and dominicans, concerning the efficacy + 
of grace. FC wed | OR Ts atone 
M r. Bedell, upon his return to England, retired to his charge 
at St. Edmondſbury; and here he trand 
of the interdict and inquiſition, which he dedicated to the king. 
He alſo tranſlated into the ſame language the two laſt books of 
the Hiſtory of the Council of Trent, the two firſt having been 
done by fir Adam Newton. In 1615 he was preſented. to the 
living of Horingſheath, in the dioceſe of Norwich, by fir Thomas 
Jermyn[s]. In 1627 he was unanimouſly elected provoſt of Tri- 
nity college, in Dublin; he at firſt declined this office, but at laſt 
accepted of it, in conſequence of the poſitive commands of his 
majeſty. He diſcharged his duty in this employment with great - 
fidelity; and when he had continued two years in it, by the in- 
tereſt of ſir Thomas Jermyn, and Laud biſhop of London, he 
was promoted to the ſees of Kilmore and Ardagh: He found 
theſe two dioceſes in great diſorder, and applied himſelf with _ 
vigour to reform the abuſes there. He began with that of plu- 
rality of benefices. To this end he convened his clergy : and, 
in a ſermon, laid before them the inſtitution, nature, and duties 
of the miniſterial employment, and after ſermon diſcourſed to 
them upon the ſame ſubject in latin, and exhorted them to re- 
form that abuſe. To prevail on them the better, he told them 
be reſolved to ſnew them an example by parting with one of 
his biſhoprics z and accordingly reſigned Ardagh. He made ſe- 
yeral regulations with reſpect to reſidence, was extremely watch- 
ful of the conduct of the clergy, and no lefs circumſpect in his 
own behaviour. His ordinations were public and folemn, he 
preached and gave the ſacrament on ſuch occaſions himſelf. He 
a s | Ware's works, vol. 1. 55 


N ur Bedell, p. 31, 3a. Ib. p. 17.7 Lx] Sir an 0 
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that he might know how he had behavrd during that time. He 


wrote certificates of ordination and other inſtruments with his 
own hand; and ſuffered . none who received them to pay any 
Fees. When he had brought things to ſuch à length that his 
clergy were willing to aſſiſt him in the great work of reforma- 
tion, he convened a ſynod in September 1638; in which he made 


many excellent canons that are ſtill extant y]. There were 


fome who looked upon this ſynod as an illegal aſſembly, and that 


his preſuming to make canons Fe ee law, ſo that there was 
talk of bringing him before the ſtar- 


tl amber, or high-commiſſion 
court; but his archdeacon,. afterwards archbiſhop af Caſhel}, 


S pave ſuch an account of the matter as ſatisfied the ſtate. Arch- 


Bolton, the lord chancellor of Ireland, confirmed the „ 
the biſhop ; 


249- | 
Wo Life of hedell, p. Ts. : F 
Fr} In an extract one of Redell's his enemy, that he reproved him; and 
Symons given: ve by, bifkep, e e 
meet with the following paſſage: © It js againſt Darivs, not to revile Digg. Ad 
not the .ltorm of words, but the ſtrength this is my poor opinion concerning our 
of reaſons, that mall ſtay a wavering judge - dealing with the papiſts themſelyeg,!” cee. 
ment from errors, &c, Belides, our calle Bedell's life, p. 149, 153+ SY F | 
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of the common- prayer into iriſh, and cauſed it to be read int 
his cathedral every Sunday. The new Teſtament had alſo been 
tranſlated by William Daniel, archbiſhop of Tuam z and at the 
biſhop's defire, the old Teſtament was firſt tranſlated into the 
fame language by one King; but as he was e of the 
original tongue, and did it from the engliſh, Bedell reviſed and 
compared it with the hebrew, and the beſt tranſlations [k]. He 
took care likewiſe to have ſome. of Chryſoſtom's and Leo's hos 
milies, in commendation of the ſcriptures; to be rendered both 
into engliſh and iriſh z to ſhew the common people, that, in the 
opinion of the ancient fathers, they had riot only a right to read 
the ſcriptures as well as the clergy, but that it was their duty : 
ſo to do [L J. When he found the work was finjſhed, he re- 
ſolved to be at the expence of printing it; but his deſign was 
interrupted by a cruel and unjuſt proſecution carried on againſt 
the tranſlator, who not only loſt his living, but was alſo attacked 
in his character. The biſhop ſupported Mr. King as much as 
he could; and the tranſlation being finiſhed, he would have 
rinted it in his houſe, at his own expence, if the troubles of 
Leland had not prevented it: it happened luckily however that 
the tranſlation eſcaped the hands of the rebels, and was after- 
wards printed at the expence of Mr. Robert Boyle [MJ]. The 
biſhop was very moderate in his ſentiments; he was indeed a 
ſincere friend to the church of England, but he loved to make 
proſelytes by perſuaſion, and not compulſion ; and it was hig 
opinion, that proteſtants would agree well enough, if they could 
be brought to underſtand each other. There were ſome lutherang 
at Dublin, who, for not coming to church and taking the ſacra- 
ment, were cited into the archbiſhop's conſiſtory; upon which _ 
they deſired time to write to their divines in Germany, which 
was granted: and when their anſwers. came, they contained 
ſome exceptions to the doctrines of the church, as not explain» 
ing the preſence of Chriſt in the euchariſt, ſuitable to their ſen» 
timents: to which _— Bedell gave ſuch a ſolid anſwer, that 
the german divines, who faw it, adviſed their countrymen to join 
in communion with the church ; which they accordingly dia. 5 
When the rebellion broke out in Ireland, in October 1641, 
the biſhop at firſt did not feel the violence of its effects; for the 
very rebels had conceived a great veneration for him, and de- 
clared he ſhould he the laſt Engliſhman they would drive out of 
Ireland {n]. His was the only houſe in the county of Cavan 
that was unviolated, and it was filled with the people who fled 
to him for ſhelter [0]. About the middle of December, hows _ 
þb11 ie fn Wars ker wi. do ol 
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erer, the rebels, purſuant to orders received from their counet{ 
of ſtate at Kilkenny, required him to difmiſs the people that 
were with him; which he refuſed to do, declaring he would ſhare 
the ſame fate with the reſt. Upon this they ſeized him, his 
two ſons, and Mr. Clogy, who had married his daughter-in-law, 
and carried them priſoners to the caſtle of Cloughboughter, fur- 
rounded by a deep water, where they put them all, except the 
biſhop, in irons. ' After being confined for about three weeks, 
the bifhop and his two ſons, and Mr. Clogy, were exchanged 
for two of the O'Rourkes; but though it was agreed that they 
mould be ſafely conducted to Dublin, yet the rebels would never 
_ ſuffer them to be carried out of the country, but ſent them to 
the houſe of Denis Sheridan, an iriſh miniſter, and convert to 
the proteſtant religion. The biſhop died ſoon after he came 
here, on the 7th of February 1641, his death being chiefly oc- 
caſioned by his late impriſonment, and the weight of forrows 
which lay upon his mind. 'The Iriſh did him unuſual honours 
at his burial: for the chief of che rebels gathered their forces 
together, and with them accompanied his bod from Mr. She- 
ridan's houſe to the church-yard of. Kilmore fel. Thus lived 
and died this great prelate; whoſe behaviour in his publie 
character did honour to his high office in the church, and 
ee private life was perfectly conſiſtent with the doctrine he 
75 taught. | NC 1 F 
BEDERIC (HENRY), a celebrated preacher in the xivth cen- 
tury, was a monk of the order of St. Auguſtin at Clare, and 
ſurnamed de Bury, becauſe he was born at St. Edmund's Bury 
in Suffolk. Having from his youth ſhewn a quick wit, and a 
great inclination to learning, his ſuperiors took care to improve 
theſe excellent facultics, by ſending him not only to our engliſh, 
but alſo to foreign univerſities z where cloſely applying himſelf 
to his ſtudies, and being a conſtant diſputant, he arrived to ſuch 
fame, that at Paris he became a doctor of the Sorbonne. Not long 
after he returned to England, where he was much followed, and 
extremely admired for bis eloquent way of preaching. This emi- 
nent qualification, joined to his remarkable integrity, uprightneſs, 
and dexterity in the management of affairs, fo recommended 
him to. the eſteem of the world, that he was choſen provincial 
of his order throughout England, in which ſtation he behaved 
in a very commendable manner. He wrote ſeveral things [Q]. 
He flouriſhed about the year 1380, in the reign of Richard II. 
* BEDFORD (HiLx1an), of Sibſey in Lincolnſhire, a quaker, 


Ce] Sir James Ware's works, vol. i. tions, in one book. 3. Sermons upon the 
TF. 240. | © bleſſed Virgin. 4. A courſe of ſermons 
[] Namely, 1. Lectures upon the | for the whole year. Beſides ſeveral other 

maſter of the ſentences, i. e. Peter Lom- things of which no account is given. N 
. bard, in four books. 2. Theological Queſ- 0 N Ro Ss : 
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years 1600 and 1625 [RJ]. He married a daughter of Mr. Wil. 


liam Plat of Highgate, by whom he had a ſon Hilkiah, a ma- 
thematical inſtrument-maker in Hoſer-lane, near Weſt- Smith - 


field. In this houſe (which was afterwards burnt in the great 
fire of London 1666) was born the famous Hilkiah, July 23, 
1663; who in r679 was admitted of St. John's college, Cam- 
bridge, the firſt ſcholar on the foundation of his maternal grand- 
father William Plat. Hilkiah was afterwards elected fellow of 


his college, and patronized by Heneage Finch earl of Winchelſea, _ 


but deprived of his preferment (which was in Lincolnſhire) for 
refuſing to take the oaths at the revolution, and afterwards kept 
a boar gp. aps for the Weſtminſter ſcholars. In 1714, being 
tried in the court of King's-bench, he was fined 1000 marks, 
and impriſoned three years, for writing, printing, and publiſh- . 
ing © The Hereditary Right of the Crown of England aſſerted, 
1713,” folio; the real author of which was George Harbin, a a 
nonjuring clergyman, whom his friendſhip thus ſcreened; and 
on account of his ſufferings he received 1001. from the late 
lord Weymouth, who knew not the real author. His other 
publications were, a tranſlation of An Anſwer to Fontenelle's . 
Hiſtory of Oracles, and a latin Life of Dr. Barwick, which he 
_ afterwards tranſlated into engliſh. He died Nov. 26, 1724. 
BEDFORD (THromas), ſecond ſon of Hilkiah, was educated 
at Weſtminſter-ſchool; and was afterwards admitted of St. 
John's college, Cambridge; became maſter's ſizar to Dr. Robert 
Jenkin, the maſter; and was matriculated Dec. 9, 1730 [Ls]. 
Being a nonjuror, he never took a degree; but going into orders 
in. that ng officiated amongſt the people of that mode of 
thinking in Derbyſhire, fixing his reſidence at Compton near 
Aſhbourne, where he became much acquainted with Ellis Farne- 
worth; and was indeed a good ſcholar. Having ſome. original 


fortune, and withal being a very frugal man, and making alſo 


the moſt of his money for a length of years, Mr. Bedford died 
rich at Compton, in Feb. 1773, where he was well reſpected. 
As ſoon as he took orders, he went chaplain into the family of fir 
John Cotton, bart. then at Angiers in France. From thence, _ 
having a ſiſter married to George Smith, eſq. near Durham (who 
publithed his father Dr. John Smith's fine edition of Bede), Mr. 
Bedford went into the North, and there prepared his edition of 
« Symeonis monachi Dunhelmenſis libellus de exordio atque 
procurſu Dunhelmenſis eceleſiæ; with a continuation to 1154, 
and an account of the hard uſage biſhop William received from 
Rufus; which was printed by ſubſcription in 1732, 8vo. from 
a very valuable and beautiful MS. in the cathedral library, which 
[x] Anecdotes of Bowyer, by Nichols, [s] Ibid. p. 340. 8 
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| he ſuppoſes to be either the original, or copied in the author's 
life-tune. He was living at Aſhbourne 1742, and about that 
time publiſhed an Hiſtorical Catechiſm, the ſecond edition cor- 
rected and enlarged. The firſt edition was taken from abbe 
Heury; but as this ſecond varied fo much from that author, Mr. 
. / ²ĩ˙0•˙ - ¾ͤ G.. ¼ . 
„ BEDLOE (Capt. WILLIAM), better known on account of 
Nis actions than his writings, having been a principal and uſes 
ful evidence in the diſcovery of the popiſh plot, in the reign of 
Charles II. See the Eng. Hiſt. for that period; and the Life 
of Capt. Bedjoe, which contains nothing extraordinary but the 
— diſcovery, written by an unknown hand, and publiſhed 
1681, 8v0. He was an infamous adventurer of low birth, who had 
travelled over a great part of Europe, under different names as 
well asdiſguiſes. Encouraged by the ſucceſs of Oats, he turned evi- 
denee, gave an account of Godfrey's murder, to which he added 
many eircumſtances of villany. A reward of Fool. was voted 
to him by the commons. He is faid to have aſſerted the reality 

of the plot on his death-bed; but it abounds with abſurdity, 
gontradiction, and perjury ; and ſtil] remains one of the greateſt 
problems in the britiſh annals. He died Aug. 20, 1680. Jacob 
informs us, he wrote a play called the Excommunicated 
Prince, printed 1679. But Wood will not allow Bedloe the 
merit of this play, but fays it was written by one Thomas 

Walter, M. A. of Jeſus college, Oxford. 1 a 

- BEDREDDIN (BAALRERI) (r], a phyſician, born at Balbee 
in Syria, is author of a book, intituled, Moſarreh al nefs, in 
which he treats of thoſe medicines, which excite pleaſure, ac- 
cording to different conſtitutions of mind and body. He finds 
fault with Avicenna for claſhng the coriander among thoſe 

femples which enliven the heart. He lived in the viith century 

of the hegira. 1 5 

BEGER (LavRENCE), was born in 1653, fon of a tanner of 
Heidelberg, and was librarian to Frederic William elector of 
Brandezhourg. He acquired the eſteem of the learned his con- 
temporaries by feveral works. The principal are: 1. Theſaurus 
ex T hefauro Palatino feleCtus, ſeu Gemmeæ, folio, 1685. 2. Spi- 

cilegium antiquitatis, folio, 1692. 3. Theſaurus, five Gemmz, 

Numiſmata, &c. 3 vols. folio, 1690 and 1701. 4. Regum & | 

Imperatorum Romanorum Numifmata, a Rubenio edita, 1700, 

folio. 5. De nummis Cretenſium ſerpentiferis, 1702, folio. 
6. Lucernz ſepulchrales J. P. Bellorii, 1702, folio. 4. Numiſ- 
mata Pontificum Romanorum, 1703s folio. 8. Excidium Tro- 
janum, Berlin, 1699, 4to, &c. He died at Berlin in 1705, 

' baker of the academy of that capital. Beger compoſed a 
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Rochefort and la Rochelle, till 1710. It was in that year he 
died, the 4th of March, much regretted. The people loved 
him, as a moſt diſintereſted intendant, and the citizens as their 


friend and benefactor. The learned came not behind them in 


their praiſes : he protected and encouraged them, took à lively 
intereſt in their proſperity, and kept his library open for their 
uſe. He had an excellent taſte in the choice of his books. He 
poſſeſſed a rich cabinet of medals, antiques, prints, ſhells, and 
other curioſities, collected from the four quarters of the world. 
His books were generally marked in front with the words: Mi- 
chaelis Begon & amicorum. His librarian having once repre- 
ſented. to him, that, by letting every body have acceſs to them, 
he would loſe ſeveral of them: I had much rather (anfwered he) 
loſe my books, than ſeem. to diſtruſt an honeſt man. He cauſed: 
to be engraved the portraits of ſeveral celebrated perſons of the 
xviith century. He collected memoirs of their lives; and it 
was from theſe materials that Perrault compoſed the Hiſtory of 
the illuſtrious men-of-France. e DUO IE Eos 
BEHAIM (MarTiN), born of a noble family of Nurem- 
berg, having applied himſelf to l and navigation. 
conceived, according to the german authors, the firſt idea of the 
diſcovery of America. He ſet out from Flanders about the 
year 1460, in a ſhip belonging to the ducheſs Iſabella; diſco- 
vered, as it is ſaid, the iſle of Fayal, the Brazils, and puſhed as 
far as the ſtraits of Magellan. John II. king of Portugal, created - 
him chevalier in 1485. On his return to his native country in 
1492, he conſtructed a globe of twenty inches diameter, on 


which he traced his diſcoveries. This globe is ſtill to be ſeen 


at Nuremberg, It is rather curious, that, while the city of 
Genoa is aſcribing to itſelf the glory of having produced 4 
Chriſtopher Columbus, Florence its Americus Veſputio, Portu- 
gal its Vaſco. de Gama, as the firſt explorers: of America, the: 
brit idea of that diſcovery ſhould be conceived by a German. 

BEHN (Arkana), a celebrated engliſh poeteſs, deſcended oy | 


Fs 


480 Y. She wis born in the 
reign of Charles I. but in what year is not certain: her father's 
name was Johnſon; who being related to the lord Willoughby, 

and by his intereſt having been appointed lieutenant general of 
_  'Surinam, and fix-and-thirty iſlands, embarked with his family 
for the Weſt Indies; at which time Aphra was very young ro} 


Mr. Johnſon died in his paſſage, but his family arrived at Suri- 
nam, where our poeteſs became acquainted with the american 
prince Oroonoko, whoſe ſtory ſhe has given us in her celebrated 
novel of that name. She tells us, ſhe'had often ſeen and 
 converſed with that great man, and been a witneſs to many of 
his mighty actions; and that at one time, he and Ee c | 
Imoin his wife) were ſcarce' an hour in a day from her lodg- 
8 


ings.” The intimacy betwixt Oroonoko and our poeteſs occa- 


9785 fioned ſome reflections on her conduct, from which the au- 


thoreſs of her life juſtifies her in the following manner: © Here,” 


ſuays ſhe, © I can add nothing to what ſhe has given the world 


already, but a vindication of her from ſome unjuſt: aſperſions I 
find are inſinuated about this town, in relation to that prince. 
I knew her intimately well, and I believe ſhe would not have 
concealed any love affairs from me, being one of her own ſex, 
whoſe friendſhip and ſecrecy ſhe had experienced, which makes 
me aſſure the world, there was no affair betwixt that prince 
and Aſtræa, but what the whole plantation were witneſſes of; 
a generous value for his uncommon virtues, which every one 
that but hears them, finds in himſelf, and his preſence gave her 
no more. | Beſides, his heart was too violently ſet on the ever- 
laſting charms of his Imoinda, to be ſhook with thoſe more faint 
lin his eye) of a white beauty; and Aſtræa's relations, there 
preſent, had too watchful an eye over her, to permit the frailty 
of her youth, if that had been powerful enough.” g 
The diſappointments ſhe met with at Surinam, by loſing her 
parents and relations, obliged her to return to England; where, 
ſoon after her arrival, ſhe was married to Mr. Behn, an emi- 
nent merchant of London, and of dutch extraction [x J. King 
Charles II. whom ſhe highly pleaſed by the entertaining and ac- 
curate account ſhe gave him of the colony of Surinam, thought 
her a proper perſon to be intruſted with the management of 
ſome affairs during the dutch war, which was the occaſion of her 
going over to Antwerp. Here ſhe diſcovered the deſign formed 
| | the Dutch, of ſailing up the river Thames, in order to burn 
the englith- fhips; ſhe made this diſcovery by means of one 
Vander Albert, a Dutchman. This man, who, before the war, 
had been in love with her in England, no ſooner heard of her 
arrival at Antwerp, than he paid her a viſit; and, after a repe- 
' [v] Memoirs prefixed to her novels, by [x] Ibid. p. 5. 
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er profeſſions of love, preſſed her cx 


to. allow: him by, ſome ſignal' means to give undeniable proofs. 
of his paſſion, This propoſal was ſo ſuitable to her preſent aim 


in the ſervice of her country, that the accepted of it, and em- 


to the king. The latter end of the year 1666, Albert ſent her 


day appointed, at which time he revealed to her, that Cornelius 
de W. 


* 
o ” 


8 Memoirs, p. 38, 4 Sc⸗cxoop, * 
J They are exant in two volumes | tory of th I memoirs, of Mrs. 
12mo. 1735, Sch edition, publiſhed by Mr. Behn, written by one of the fair ſex. 
Charles Gildon, and dedicated to Simon I Cd a ks 
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her Hiſtertes and novels [A]. Shie died, after a1 ig indifpo Jon, 
Abbey 1689, and was Vuried in the cloiſters of Weſtminſter- 
5 %%/%% VTG EVE a 143 26g 
BEIDHAVT CSI born in the village of Beidhali, was cadi or 
judge of the city of Schitaz in Perfis, from'whenee he went to 
that of Zauris, whete he died in the year of the hegira 685 or 
692. He has written a literal commentary in 2 vols. on the 
Alcoran, which has been explained and commented on by ſe- 
veral other authors. FVV 
BETTHAR fel, better known under the name of Ben Bei- 
thar, was likewiſe called Aſchab, which fignifies, botaniſt or 
herbalift. He was an African by birth, and died in the 646th year 
of the hegira. We have of him the Giame al adviat al mofredat, 
in 4 vols. which is a general hiſtory of ſimples or of plants 
ranged in alphabetical order. He has likewiſe written Mogni 
n adviat al Mofredat, in which he treats of the uſe of ſimples 
in the cure of every particular part of the bod. 
Ben Beithar alſo anſwered in a book which he called Taalik, 
to a 0 of Ben Giazlah, who taxed his works with many im- 
V „ 
BER (Da vip), a famous painter, born at Delft in the Nether- 
lands, was trained under Van Dyk, and other celebrated maſters. 
Skill in his profeſſion, joined te politeneſs of manners, acquired 
him eſteem in almoſt all the courts of Europe. He was in great 
fayour with Charles I. king of England, and taught the prin- 
ciples of drawing to his ſons, Charles and James. He was after 
wards in the fervice of the kings of France and Denmark: he 
went next into the ſervice of Chriſtina queen of Sweden, who 
eſteemed him at a high rate, gave him many rich preſents, and 
made him firſt gentleman of her es 5 We ſent him 
alſo to Italy, Spain, France, England, Denmark, and to all the 
courts of Germany, to take the portraits of the different kings 


[a] They are full of the firongeſt e- 
preflions of loye for her beloved Lycidas, 
tho, at the time of her writing theſe let. 
ters, ſeems to have returned her love with 
great coldneſ and indifference. © I may 
chance,** ſays ſhe in her laſt letter, from 


the natural inconſtancy of my ſex, to be ag 
_ falſe as = would wiſh, and leave you in 
guiet. For 


| as I am fatixfied I love in 
vain, and without return, I am ſatisfied 


that nothing, but the thing that hates me, 


would treat me as Lycidas does; and it is 


anly the vanity of being. beloved by me 


can make you countenance a foftnefs fo 
: How could any thing 


22 
t the man that hates me, entertain me 


a yakiodly ? Witneſs your paint by the 


be DHerbelot Bibliotl 
JJV. 


end of the ſtreet where I live, and ſquan- 
dering away your time at any Coffee» 
houſe, rather than allow me,' what you 


know in your ſoul is the greateſt bleſſing 
of my life, your dear, dull, melancholy 
company; I call it dull, becauſe you never 


can be gay or merry where Aſtræa is. 
How could this indifference poſſeſs you, 
when your malicious ſoul knew I was lan- 


 gviſhing for you? I died, 1 fainted, 1 
panted for an hour of what you laviſhed 


out, regardleſs of me, and without ſo much 
as We was. on me! 4 Mrs. 
Behn, prefixed ta her novels, p. 69, 70 
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another 
perſons, of a more advanced age. This ak, being: eee 


=D = duch rails | | 
m N Ao | 
under pore hers — 4 


If reek, an 4 — 
10 22 les . beer — ee mb 'he 


and phiioſ on 


he was choſen miniſter at Goſterlingen, 2 vi age about ix miles 
from Franeker. He diſcharged his duty: with great diligence, antl 
found time to-read and examine the Writings of wk moſt emi- 
Ky mn, any Wen * ke 


ence With 
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e 5 
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cog yo Steen we in 090 be p 0 for 


claimed againſh; by ;ſeveral;;divinesy. the. author as Frofecute 


before the ole 

learned dixines gane their * nies in favour d this catechiſm, 

yet in the aſynod Held. 19 Le HBolſwaxt in ey 
| ion alen oug n 
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Gaſtical aſſamblies 3 and. notwithſtat — 5 


RCV 


Pl SINE PO GRE tu July r Who chofe 
Schmitter of twelve de ED to en e andto 
\finifh it in fix weeks! TI bo Bekker's catechifm v 
« carefully and at laſt cublended an act in which were the 14 
loi ing words : „ That they had altered all ſuch expreſſions as 
"ſeemed: to de offenſive, ſtran e, or uncommon: that they had 
"exatnined,; ſebuntium fidei analogiam, what had been obſerved b 
the ſeveral claſſes as unſcripturalz and that they judged Dr. 
#Bekker's' book, with their corrections, might, for the'edification 
of God's church, be printed and publiſhed, as it contained ſeyeral 
*wholſome and uſeful inſtructions.” This judgement Was ap- 
PO of by the ſynod held at Harlingen nent year; but fuch 
the conſtitution of the ſynods in the ſeven provinces, that one 
»ean annül What another has eſtabliſhed, and 1 ſulfered for 
0 years longer much trouble and vexation. IF 
In 1674 he was choſen miniſter at I a\ village fear 
Mrreeke 7 but he did not continue ſhere hong, the! about two 
years Ae called to Weſop, and in 1679 ehoſen miniſter at 
NN The comet Which appeared in 1680 and 1681, 
aue him an opportunity of publiſhing a ſmall book in low 
teh; intituled, Onderſock over de Kometei, i e. In 1 
— 85 Comets, wherein he endeavoured to ſhew, th 
eomets are not the prefag es or forerunners of any evil. This 
eat reputatibe, as did likewiſe his Expoſition 
; rophet-Daniel, wherein "ke | ave many proofs of his 
Hearning and ſound: n but the work MP rendered 
him moſt famous, 10 b is De betover Wereld, or the World be- 
itched;®” e makes an inquiry into the common opinion 
; g ſpirits; their nature and power, authority and actions; 
= alle whatmicn can” do by their power and aſſiſtance, Hie tells 
us in his preface, that it gtieved him to ſee the great honours, 
FER powers, And miracles, which are aſcribed to the evil, 4 It is. 
Come to'that: — ſays he,“ that men think it picty and god- 
neſs} te aſcri reat many wonders to the devil; and im- 
piety and hereſy, | "if a: ma will not believe that the Merit” can 
- 0 what 2 thouſand perſons ſay he does. It is how reckoned 
dlineſs, ins mant Who fears" God, fear allo the devil.” 11 he 


org penny od >= ere But theſs, Ria a ach more 
e . * called ditheiſts, For my partyif on accountof my 
vill give me a ne name, let them call me Mono- 
8 one God. This Work raiſed a 
e e dee The confitory at Aniſterqui 
ank ed againſt him 5 4nd, afrer'having fafpen 
bim from o holy communion, d epoſed him at laſt Nom * 
* offs of a rn Wake mn eee — were © 
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3 28 to pay him His f Sheng ag leng an hs lived, 
A very-odd medal was 12 in Holland; 1 is depoſition.” It 
nted a devil clothed like a miniſter,” riding pon” an 


als, 
E. holding a banner in his hand, as a proof of the victory 


which he gained in the ſynods. With the medal was publiſhed 


a ſmall piece in dutch, to explain it, in which was an'account 


of what had been done in the conſiſtory, claſſes an nen 
Bekker died of a pleuriſy, June 11, 1698. 2 


- BEE*(Jonn; James), "counſellor of yy e 860 | 
deauzy where he was born, and member of the academy of that 
city, died! at Paris in 1738, from exceſſive labour, at the age off 


45. He had a remarkable fine library, which he wiſhed to render 
publie, with a fund for the maintenance of two librarians” He 
compiled the Dictionnaire Neologique, fince conſiderably aug- 
mented by the abbe des Fontaines. In this work a juſt cenſure 


is paſſed on many novel expreſſions, intricate Phraſes, and af- 


fected turns; but, in ee unuſual terms, it is not rea- 
ſonable to 'proſcribe others that have the ſanction of judicious 
writers. This piece of humour on the frivolous ſtyle uſed by 


ſome moderne did not correct the old writers; 1 h the 


young ones were ſomewhat kept in awe by it. Bel is likewiſe 
the author of Critical Letters on the Mariamne of Voltaire. His 
Apology for Houdar de la Motte, in 4/letters, is a ſatire under 


the maſk of irony. His tragedies: and his other works are cri- 


ticiſed with much delicacy; and the character of the varkor 


and that of Fontenelle are iy! well dran. . 


BELCAMP (Jonx van) {=}, 'a Dutchman, was e -un- 
der Van der Dort, in copying pictures in the royal collection. 


The whole lengths of Edward III. and the Black Prince, over 
the doors in one of the anti- chambers at St. James's, are fad 


to have been copied” by him. Theſe more nearly reſemble 
each other, than any other rints of them. The Role length 
of Edward IV. over the chimney, in another anti- chamber, 


was alſo painted by him; he face is ſuppoſed to have been done 


from ſome ancient original. His erde are eee to be well 
executed. He died in 1653. $488 

BELCHIER (Jonx), een in che * 1706, at Kingſte n 
in Surry. He received his education at Eton; and diſcovering 


an inelination for ſurgery, was bound ap rentice to Mr.Cheſel- 
den, by far the moſt eminent man of his profeſſion. Under 


this great maſter, who uſed to ſay, that of all the apprentices 


Lehn _— 


he ever had Mr. Belchier was the moſt induſtrious and atlidu- h 


ous, he ſoon became an accurate anatomiſt. His "preparations 
were'eſteemedinext to Dr. Nicholls's, and allowed to exceed all 


"wy of thee ver A Manie, His e ſoon' denne ; 
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e e in-ghe year 1936 he a 1 
dice Mr. Craddock, as ſur 


* 


5 purpoſely to ſerve a gentleman who had been his 


abilities, he, by his remarkably tender a 


| that N Hie wae — 
tion of 


Who had been under his care. A mon of ſuch.a diſpoſtian oould 
not fail of being careſſed and beloved. by all that really/knew 
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| —5 Guy's ann wag 455 be. 25 
-ample opportunity of diſplayi 
nd kind Ae his 
pauper patienta, became as eminent for his humanity as his ſu- 
perior ſkill in his proſe yon. Like his maſter Cheſelden, he was 
very reluctaut before an operation, yet quite 28 ſucceſsful as 
. in the reduc- | 
humerus ; which, though a very opera 
frequently productive of great trouble to the ſurgeon, as well a» 
exeruciating pain to the patient. | Being elected fellow of the 
Royel Society, he communicated- to that learned body 0 0 


ation, which afforded f 


curious: 3 that fell within his eogniranee; particularly a 


markable caſe of an ee ovatii, publiſhed in the Phi . 
Phical Tranſactions, No. 423 an account of the miller whoſe 


Arm was torn off by a mill, Auguſt 15, 1737, Ne. 449; and « 
remarkable inſtance of the bones. of animals being turned red 
bp aliment only, No. 442. The greateſt diſcoveries frequent] wy 


ae (owing to trifling and aceidental cauſes. Such was the 


in the laſt· mentioned circumſtance, Mr. Belchier being led to 


make his inquiries on that fubject, by the bone of a boiled leg 
of pork being diſcovered to be perſectly red, though the meat 
was. well flavoured and of the uſual colour. On his reſignation 


as ſurgeon of Guy's, he was made governor both of that and St. 


Thomas's: hoſpital, to which he was particularly ſerviceadle, 
having recommended not lefs than 140-governors. Mr, Belchier 
in private life was a man of ſtrict integrity, warm and zealous 
in his attachments, e Fan nor time to ſerye thoſe 
for whom he proſeſſed Of this. he gave à ſtrong 

proof, in becoming himſelf a — * the London 5 
il y 
on every. occaſion. was particularly defirous of ſerying thoſe 


him. - -In-converſation he was entertaining, and;remarkable for 
bons mots, which he uttered with a-dry-laconic bluntneſs pecu- 
liar to himſelf; yet under this roughaexterior he was p oſſeſſed 


ö * A eating; and compaſſionate heart. Of the latter, his .con- 


ſtantly ſending a plate of victuals every day, during his confine- 
ment, to 2 man, who, having gained adnmttanee ta him; pre- 


ſonted a piſtol with an intent to xob him, and whom he: 
and ſecured, is an unqueſtionable proof, as well as of His per- 


ſonal courage. Such were his gratitude and friendſhip tob. for 
thoſe of his acquaintance, that on ſeveral ſheets he fu men- 


tioned their names with ſome legaey as 4 token of . | 


as medals, pictures, books, &c . trinkets and preparations, and 
en another paper toys he could not do * . 5 . of 


aus!, 9 5 „ $7 * 
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ho! * it Was in 2 ſtrain of enthuſiaſm, which. he even e * 
ſo fax as 70 ſaint him. A gentleman having on one of thoſe b x 
caſions begged leave ro remark, that he had never before heard Iv 


2 t. Guy, Mr. Belchier, in his ſentimental way, replied, * No, 
fir ; perhaps o may, not find his name in the calendar; has 


give me leave tö tell you,” that he has a ben e canoni- 
zation: than nine - tenthis of thoſe whoſe names are there: ſome: 


of them may, perhaps, have given fight. to the blind, or enabled 
the lame to walk, but can you quote me an inſtance of one of 
them beſtowing one hundred andi fifty thouſand, pounds ſterling, 


for the purpoſe of relieving his fellow. creatures ? Mr. Belchier 


was 2 great admirer of the fine arts, and lived in Habits of in- 
_ timacy with the principal artiſts of his time. He enjoyed a great 


ſhare of health, though far advanced in years. A friend of his 
being ſome time ſince attacked with epileptic fits, he exclaimed, 
« I am extremely ſorry for him, but when 1 fall, I hope it wilt 
be to riſe no more; and he ſucceeded in à great meaſure in 
his with; for 1 taken with a ſhivering fit at Batſon's coffee+ 
. houſe, he returned home and went to bed. The next day he 
thought himſelf better, got up, and attempted to come down 


| ſtairs, but complained to thoſe who were afifting him, that 


they hurried him z and, immediately after exclaiming, * It is all 


over leit back and expired. His body was: NIN wg 'S 


chapel at Guy's hoſpital. He died in 1785. 
' BELIDOR (BzRNARD, Fortsr' DE), 4 ee enen eu- 
gineer, known by his Dictionnaire Portatif de L Ingenieur, i amo. 


1755, 8vo. 1768,” born in Catalonia; died September 8, 1761. 


His Hydrauke Architecture, Courſe of Mathematics, and Tables 


for throwing bombs, arc in eſteem upon the continent. He was 


many years profeſſor” of the academies of Patis and Berlin, 
8 of infantry, and inſpector ener of the arſenal of 
ary - ff; mn. 


" BELING-(Rrcminn) wan b 


town, in the baron of Balrothery in the county ef Dublin, and 


was the ſon of ſir E Beling, knight, and was edueated in 
s at a grammar-ſchool in the eity of Dublin, 


religion, which was popiſn, who ſo well eultivated his good 
om us, that they taught him to write in a fluent and elegant 

n ſtyle. "This grounded in the polite parts of literature, his 
father removed him to Lincoln's Inn, to ftudyithe-municipat- 
laws of his country, where he abode. ſome. years, and returned 


home a very accomplithed' gentieman.” But it does not appear 


s put under the tuition of ſome prieſts: of his W 


8 


that he ever made the aw a profeffion. His natutal inclination/. / 


turning him to arms, he early engaged in the rebellion of 1641, 10 
nd; Bans. Rs but about N y_ . nn 5 = 


officer of conſiderable rank: He afterwards became a leading 
member in the ſupreme council of the confederated roman ca- 
tholics at Kilkenny, to which he was principal ſecretary, by 
whom he was ſent ambaſſador to the pope and other italian 
on in 1645, to craye aid for the ſupport of their cauſe. He 
brought back with him a fatal preſent in the perſon of the 
nuncio, John Baptiſt Rinuceini, archbiſhop and prince of Fer- 
mo; who was the occafion of reviving the diſtinctions between 
the old Iriſh of blood, and the old Engliſh of iriſh birth, which 
 fplit that party into factions, prevented all peace with the mar- 
quis of Ormond, and ruined the country he was ſent to ſave. 
When Mr. Beling had fathomed the miſchievous ſchemes of the 
nuncio and his party, nobody was more zealous than he in op- 
poſing and clogging their meaſures, or in promoting the peace 
then in agitation, and ſubmitting to the king's authority, which 
- he did with ſuch heartineſs, that he became very acceptable to 
_ the marquis of Ormond, who intruſted him with many negotia- 
tions. When the parliament army had ſubdued the royal army, 
Mr. Beling retired to France, where he continued ſeveral years. 
His account of the tranſactions of Ireland during the period of 
the rebellion, is eſteemed by judicious men, as being more worthy 
of credit than any written by the romiſh party, yet he is not free 
from a partiality to the cauſe he was at firſt embarked in. He 
returned home upon the reſtoration, and was repoſſeſſed of his 
eſtate by the favour and intereſt of the duke of Ormond. He 
died in Dublin in September ' 1677,” and was buried in the 
church-yard of Malahider, about five miles from that city, Du- 
ring his retirement in France, he wrote in latin in two books, 
Vindiciarum Catholicorum Hiberniæ, under the name of Phi- 
lopater Irenzus: He wrote alſo a vindication of himſelf againſt 
Nicholas French, titular biſhop of Ferns, dedicated to the clergy 
of Ireland. © 9 7 75 3 ot EBT BAD 
BELIUS (MarrRTASs), born at Otſova in Hun Ty, in 1684, 
ſtudied wich great diligence at Halle, en 
proficiency in- the learned languages. Being returned to his na- 


1 ds 
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tive r he excited a love for the belles- lettres among the 
ſtudents of ſeveral proteſtant colleges, and applied himſelf with 
ſucceſs to the hiſtory of Hungary. Nicholas Palſi, viceroy of 
that country, was of great aſſiſtance to him in his inquiries, by 
e r acceſs to a variety of archives. He ſpent the major 
part of his life in this ſtudy, and died in the year 1749. His 
principal works are, 1. De vetere Literatura Hunno-ſcythica 
exercitatio. Leipſic, 1718, 4to. a learned work. 2. Hungaria 
_ antiquz & novæ prodromus. Nuremberg, 1723, folio. In this 
he 3 1 of a great work he was meditating, but which 
be had not leiſure to publiſh. 3. De. peregrinatione linguæ 
Hungaricæ in Europam. 4. Adparatus ad hiſtoriam Hungariæ; 
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buſy in putting aut a book Ir that of ay and left his IVEY 
Trinity College Cambridge. - Stuke! Caraufius, I. 67+ - 3 8 5 


Sx 2 | | | | | | 6 5 
ee ſed; ientium. Preſburg, ſeveral volumes its oY 
2 +4 this: collection of hiſtorians of Hungar 


learned and well witten;prefaces:| 5. Ampliſitnæ rol 


hiſtorico-cntice: Prefationes in feriptores-rerum | ungaricarum 
veteres ac genuinos, 3 vols. in folio- 6% Notitia — 
novæ hiſtorico-geographica:! Vienna, 1735, K ann, ſeq, 4 vols: 


| _ with maps. A work- of much learning; and executed. with 


AS! awe ER IEOF,00448 2 $7 . 
| i (Beavens),-ſoniof 8 Bell, 900 of Beapts halb : 
in a Upwelb. and Outwell in Clackeloſe hundred; Norfolk; Wherel 


the Benn family had ſettled early in the zivth century, and 
. e eſtate. by the name of Beaupre (or dt Bello prato) 
"Robert Bell intermarried with them dom the middle 


| an xvith ]. Sir Robert was ſpeaker of the houſe of commons 
14 Elizl and chief baron af the exchequer ; and caught his death! 


at the black aſſiae at Oxford, 15% Beauprẽ Beli, his foutth: 
lineal deſcendant, married Margaret daughter of fir A 


nthony: 
Oldfield of Spalding, bart. who died 17 10, and by whom he 
= iſſue his nameſake the ſubject of this article, and tu 
2 „of whom the 0 you married William Graves, eſqz 
E, 


born in Cambridge 8 nherited the family 


ela near Spalding, — the ſite of the Ys. and has a ſtrik- 
ing likeneſs of his brother. in · law. Mr. Bel, j at pa was edu-: 


cated at Weſtminſter ſchool, admitted of Trinity college, Cam 


| bridge, 1723, and ſoon commenced” a genuine and able anti- 
quary {6} Hei made conſiderable collections of church notes 
in his own and the Mann on 28 e which\ he 
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1 and Anecdotes of Is by “ Hiſtory of Embanking,“ 3 0 tells 


eg us chat this, edition was: 
e) ie "abliſhed PTY ney.” copies 10 We one, = a 
printed, for the following Work? 1 5 86. Willem himſelf, Pascher by Beaupre 


the firſt ſubfexiption, 1 Auguste, Eſq. © a, ren ad learned. antiquarys = 
a 1 e 


rum, Cæſarum, Tyrannorum, et illuſtrium his, own "I now in Trinity college, li 
virorum- Cn. Pampeio Maguo ad Hera - ata See his letters dated Bean 


clium Aug: ſeries,chrenologica, Ex hiſto- 2275 30 17313! 8. 
ricis, 2 4 ian tex Texte, earne abe tl ad 22 1 1 5 


ae 1 at 
forwardneſs jn 1733. pax on which Me Tem, p., 113. See alſo on the * 
Johnſon communicated his obſerrations. jeck, . Preface to Caius, ex. ee 


ta]; Mr To of 5 Fen- office, e Ixxxiv. and oy” #6 e 


„ My late friend W . . 
knowledge. i in medals, whoſe: immature death i real lofi; to this Ta of — W 
es % 


398755 Q4 | 


was in eee p. 7285 and 3 
and. 5 


5 


let che te 


to; dn, 


bequeathed 3 Me: 
Blomfield acknowledges his obligations to a for collefting. 


Many evidences, feals, and pe ak 6-8 ho: uſe ta him in his 
Hiſtory of Norfolk. The old n led «-»niſearable- life, 
1 ee eee ee 


He had 300 borſes of his own breeding, mau 
old unbroke [x]- He took his ſon home fm 


| E go: ears 
5 Where 


bis library vas left to mould. On his death, his fon ſucceeded: 
to his eſtate of about 15001. a year, which he enjoyed not ns 
at 


and dying of a conſumpti 


on unmatriad; un, the road | to. 
verſion after the death of his ſiſter the was then un“ 


rharried: and not likely to have iſſu) with his bocks and avedals. 


8 


ity college, under the dire ion of che late vibe maſter 
Walker.” Bur his fiter marrying,” (as above) it 4s ſaid] the 


entail-was cut off. He was butied in the family burying place 


in St. apes th s:chapeliin Outwell-church, e 
0 Fol. The regiſters af 
fs Uf Mr. Kell $;taſte and knowledge in 8 
roman, beßdes many other intereſting 
Mr. Bell conceived; that coins might be diſtin- 


andi for a monument he left x 
_ abound with | 
p17 59% both | eck 


diſedveries. 


e by the hydroſtatical balance, and ſuppo 


ar eee of which 


kg the flower on 


rhodian coins to be the lotus, but Mr. Johnſon the balauſtrum, 


or pomegranate flower. He ſent the late unha 
nates concerning the life and writings 
drawing of. his bead _ be engraved : 

t poet. He made à caſſ of the profile of 
prebzed to his Itinerarium, and an elegant buſt 


his tranflation of 
Dr: Stukeley 


Dr. Dodd 
of Callimachus, with a 
Vertue, and preſmed to | 


of Alexander Gordon, after the original given by him to fir 


Andrew Fbuntain's niece. 


He communicated to the ſociety 


an account of Outwell church, and the Haultoſt family arms in 


a border cagrailed | 8. a laenge Erm. qu 


| 4 I > F 


% the duke 


teller of Cambei 
2 chau - 


5 Wm when he wa 

elfvr; 1674.“ Ib. lxxxvi. 

_ Hearne eien ie «© amicus JOark evi 
et gliis nominibus me devinctum effe ratus 


559 » He alſo furniſhed bim with a 


* in hit 'own hand 1 of 
odwin's-catalogue oi the b 15 
of Bath and Wells, from Oy original 
Trinity college 5 0 p. to Aun. de 
Dunſtable, 826. Ski 9 relating 
0 ig Bi ky 0 
e Epitaph o ingham 
bh 1 Battifham rf" Cambridg 
Preface to Ore: bourne*s Chron. p. den, 
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3 Paper on ſydra, 
nd fe. of his on the i kat Ih 
are prince 295, 465, 472 3 one 
Dr, Z. wn, {6-0 10 al- 


mon, p. 150 others to Mr. Gale, pages 
169, 74 A e Dr. 5 4 
pages 176, pages 176, 7 
49. 875 469, 470, 471. e oy 
pages 1 1411438 
fome letters etl 8 9 C Gale, 


on a roman horologium | 1 5 an 
inſeription found at Taloire, 'a poor (mall 


village in the diftrit and on the lake 

ecey, &c. communicated to him by 
Mr. Cramer, re of f phil 8 and 
machempeire.” 


1+ The late earl e nad . 
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Thane NN. who denied! him a roſea” of 


him and Francis IL. He was ſent ſeveral times into ( 


abilities and genius as a writer. Ic compoſed ſeveral works [J, 


a 

þ 

y 
L 

). 
'S 
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at ent the e e ls dishes Ge 
| eee * nn R _ we” 


kay lucis pro erent to 4 
Fe e 
* tuouſly bound by Brindl ert.... 

LA (WIA vu), lord of Lan ny a. 10 gene | 
as hgnalized himſelf in the ſervice of e k. I. He was alſe 
an able negotiator, ſo that the 3 Charles V. uſed to ſay, 
« that Langey's: 2 -had fought more againſt him than all the 


lances of France [x]). He was ſent to Piedmont in quality of 


ens ee * — ſeveral towns from the imperialiſts. His 
ting into an enemy's. defigns was furp 


In in this bo pared no expenee, and thereby 3 intelligence: of 


the moſt ſecret councils of the emperor and his generals. He 


was extremely active in influencitig ſome of the univerſities of 
France, to give their judgement agreeably to the defires of Henry 
VIII. king of England, when this prince wanted to divorce his 
queen, in order to marry Anne Boleyn [E. It was then the 
intereſt of France to favour the king Nef England in this parti- 
cular, it being an affront to the emperor, and a gratification to 
Henry, which might ſerve ſor the baſis of 1 an alliance” between 


many 
to the princes of the proteſtant To Seas made 3 un he” 
ba wr rder of St. Michael. wg . 100 gre | 
He was alſo a man of learning, if ber gibt Prot of his 


the moſt remarkable of Which was the “ Hiſtory of his own 
times,” in latin. Moſt of this work however has been loft, no- 
W of i it remaining except a few fragments, and three or four: 
which Martin du 1 d 8 brother, has i 
in 1 ; memoirs CM.. L d 
When Lan ey was in Piedmont 1 Ted he had ſome pry 
markable int eee which he was defirous himſelf to com! 


Lol übe, eee 5 ee 1 . 
neur du Sexe: feminin, bel. 236, Paris, military diſeip 3 8 


Te « 3585 Braves emo! Bay falſely af ibed to Bellai he 
0 , ntem'e m irs. Hale, ta aler! o 3 
125 e hiſtoire du divor N 5 author being Raimond de Pavia, Sieur de 
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eee and, eee inſirm, he ordered 
a litter for his conveyance z but, after having 5 God che wounn 
tain of Tarara, betwixt Lyons and Nanni, enen, at 0 
extremely bad at St. Saphorin; that he was top: 
and chere he died the gth of Jan. por ry = — : 
church of Mans, and à noble m . bis me- 
meg j His friends > abbey him the following epitaphs ey 3 
ext I nee N coins ne Ying el 
00 3 Lang e de plume ęt. d e ee e a 
| iceron e ger 4 bead qs won phe: 
5 er inn 0 j AT) 1 
8 wt © . I wor n Nr 
Ae Gros ft lee, ue quære, viator; Aa 0 bY | 
Ag | 9 5 5 88 melius e pee brevius. AI . 40 78 i 
554 1 pF; Ty. 5 fs 14. 301 2 A OA My © TE AED 
"Blows: hes: e dog: furcher,. ans od othing 
better can be faid, nor nothing ſnorter. Sacre e e e 6! | 
. 1 
' BELLARMIN (Rosa rh an lien jeſuity A = 3 the x 
mot celebrated controverſial writers of his time, was born in 
Tuſcany, 1542, and admitted amongſt the jeſuits in 1560. 
In 1809 he was ordained- prieſt, at Gh. nts by Cornelius Jan- 
ſenius; and the year following, taught divinity at Louvain. 
After having lived ſeyen years in the Low Countries, he returned 
to Italy, and in 1576 began to read lectures at Rome on points 
of controverſy. This he did with ſo much applauſe, that Sixtus V. 
appointed him to accompany his legate into France, io: 1590, 
as a perſon who might be of great ſervice,/in caſe a 
in religion ſhould ariſe. He returned to Rome 
months after, where he had ſeveral. offices conferred on him 
by his own ſociety as well as the pope, and in 1 509 was created 
cardinal. Three years after he had the archbiſhopric of Capua 
giv iven him; which he reſigned in 1605, when pope Paul V. der 
ed to have him near himſelf, He was employed in the affairs 
of the court of Rome, till 1621; when, finding himſelf fo. 
clining in health, he left the Vatican, and — to the botiſe 
belonging to the jeluits, where he died the 19th of Sept. 1621. 
It appeared on the day of his funeral, that he was regarded as 
a ſaint o]. The ſwiſs guards belonging to the pope were placed 
round his coffin; in order to keep off the crowd; , which” ef 
to touch and kiſs the body; and every thing he, made 


was carried away as venerable relics. e. 
It is generally allowed that Bellarmin' did | ra k6nour 10 is 


order, and chat no man ever defend the 1 urch of Rome and 
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the-pope with more ſucceſs. ; The prote ſtants have 16: far a 
nowledged his abilities, that during the ſpace of 40 or 50 fears, 


* 


there was ſrarce any conſiderable divine amongſt them, who 


* 


not write againſt Bellarmin, Some of his antagoniſts accuſel! 


= 
9 * . Þ 


him wrongfully in their publications; a circumſtance of which 
his party made great advantage. Bellarmin, though a ſtrenuous 
advocate for the romiſh religion, yet did not agree with the dor: 
trine of the jeſuits in ſome points, particularly that of predeſtina- 
tion, nor did he approve of many eiſpreſſions in the romĩ ih litaniess 
and notwithſtanding he allowed many paſſages in Ris writings to 
be altered by his ſuperiors, yet in ſeveral particulars he followed. 
the opinions of St. Auguſtin. He wrote moſt of his works in 
latin, the principal of which is his body of controverſy, con- 
ſiſting of foun volumes in folio. He there handles the queſtions 
in divinity with great method and preciſion, ſtating the objec- _ 
dockrineg of the romiſh church with ſtrength and 

perſpicuity, and anſwering them in the moſt conciſe manner. 
Some of the roman catholics have been of opinion, that their 
religion has been hurt by his controverſial writings, the argu- 
ments of the heretics not being, as they think, confuted wick 

that ſuperiority and Sinn blk the goodneſs, of the cauſe. 
merited. Father Theophilus Raynaud acknowledges ſome per- 
ſons to have been of opinion, that Bellarmin's wiitings ought 
to be ſuppreſſed; as well becauſe the heretics might make an 
Hl uſe of them, by taking what they found in; them. for their 
purpoſe, and the catholics might ho deluded. by not under 
ſtanding the anſwers to the objeftions. Hence it was that ſir 
Edwyn Sandys, not being able to meet with Bellarmin's works; 
in any. bookſeller's ſhop in Italy, concluded that they were pro- 


hibited, leſt they ſhould ſpread the opinions which the, au 


confutes. Beſides his body of controverſy, he wrote alſo. ſe- 
veral other books. He has left us a Commentary on the Pſalms z 
A treatiſe: on eocleſiaſtical Writers; A diſcourſe on indulgences, 
and the worſhip of images; Two treatiſes in anſwer to a work. 
of James I. of England; A diſſertation on the power of the 
pope, in temporal matters, againſt William Barclay; and ſeveral” 
treatiſes on devotion, the moſt excellent of which is that on the 
duties of Biſhops, addreſſed to the biſhops. of France. 70 7. 


Notwithſtauding the zeal which Bellarmin had ſhewed in 

maintaining the power of the pope over the temporalities f 
kings, yet dis book De Romano Pontifice was condemned © 
by Sixtus V. Who thought he had done great prejudice to the 
dignity of the pope, by not inſiſting that the power, which Jeſus 


Chriſt 2 to his vicegerent, was direct, but only indirect. 


* 


What he wrote againſt William Barelay upon the ſame fub- 
ject, was treated with great indignity in France, as being con. 


55 kel, is ſaid to have been a; min of great chaſtity and 
temperance : and remarkable for his patience. His ſtature was 
low, and his mien very indifferent; but the excellence: of his 
| mom might be diſcovered from the traces of his ecuntenauce a]. 
He expreſſed himſelf with great perſpicuity, and the words he 
firſt made uſe of to explain his thoughts were generally ſo proper, 
that there appeared no raſure in his writings. | He has been 
attacked and defended by ſo many writers, that a catalogue: has 
been drawn up of both parties. A liſt of his defenders has been 
compoſed by Beraldus, an italian. His life has been written by 
James Fuligati, and many particulars relating to him may like- 
wiſe be found in Alegambus, Pofſevinius, Sponde, &. 
BELLAY (Jzan pu), born in 1492, was at firſt biſhop of 
| Bayonne, and afterwards of Paris in 1532. The year following, 
Henry VIII. of Englend having raiſed juſt apprehenſions of a 
ſehifm on account of a quarrel with his wife; du Bellay, who 
had been ſent to him in the year 1527, in quality of ambaſſa- 
dor, was difpatched to him a ſecond time. He obtained of that 
prince that he would not yet breakwith Rome, provided time was 
anted him ee his defence by proxy. Do Bella ſet out 
immediately fo aſk a reſpite of pope Clement VII. This he 
obtained, and ſent a courier to the king of England for his pro- 
curation. hut the courier not returning, Clement VII. ful- 
minated the bull of excommunication againſt Henry VIII. and laid 
an interdick on his dominions. It was this bull that furniſhed 
Henry with an opportunity of withdrawing England from the 
church of Rome, and a great ſource of revenue from the coffers of 
the pope. Du Bellay continued to be entruſted with the affairs of 
France under the pomtificate of Paul III. who made him cardinal 
in 1535. The year afterwards," Charles V. having entered Pro- 
vente with a numerous army, Francis I. willing to oppoſe io 
formidable an enemy, quitted Paris, whither hs Delis neck juſt 
returned. The king appointed him his lieutenant-general, that 
he might have a watchful eye over Picardy and Champagne. 
The cardinal, no leſs intelligent in matters of war than in the 
intrigues of the cabinet, undertook to defend Paris, which was 
then in confuſion. He fortified it with a rampart and boule- 
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abled him to build a ſumptuous 
to keep the biſhopric of Paris in his family. He obtained that fee 


J ͤͤͤͤ ]] et es 


He pre 
and the friendſhip and 


confidence of Francis I. After the death of that prince, the 
be pr * e became the channel of favour at He: court 
of Du Bellay, too little of a. philoſopher 2 too 


much Ned by the los of his influence, could no _ 
dure to remain at Paris. He choſe rather to retire to 
where the quality of biſhop of Oſtia procured him, under Paul 


ace. However, he took ca 


the title of dean 15 the facred pai and where his riches en 4 


for Euſtache du Bellay, his couſin, already provided-with ſeveral 
denefices, and preſident of the parliament. The cardinal hive 
nine years after his demiſſion; gs whether from patriotiſm or 
from the habit of buſineſs, he continued to make himſelf ne- 
ceſſary to the king. He died at Rome, the 16th, of Feb. 1560, 
at the age of 66. with the reputation of a dexterous counter, 
an able negotiator, and a great wit. Literature oed much 
to him. He concurred with his friend Budzus in engaging 
Francis I. to inſtitute the college royal. Rabelais had been has 
yhcian. Of his writing are, Several harangues, An apdlogy 
Tot Fane I. Elegies, epigrams and odes, Colleen in . 
and printed by Robert Stephens in 1549. e 
BELLAT (Man rin do), brother of the f 


like him and his other brother William, 2 great . 2 — ; 
negotiator, and a patron of letters. Francis I. employed him. 


His hiſtorical memoirs, from 15 13 to 1543, are ſtill remaining 


generality of readers complain of 


promptitude for the ie of the — towns. 921 many - 


. 


and are to be found with thoſe of his brother William. Whas- 

ever pleaſure the curious find in peruſing theſe. memoirs, the 
the rec of his deſcriptions 

_ of the battles and Geges in which he was preſent. We cannot 


however deny him the praiſe of a wiſe and able man. He died | 


at Perche in 1559. He was prince of Yvetot, by his 


BELLAY' (Gem pu), was born about the year 1524 at 


| Lins, a town about eight leagues from Angers. left an 


orphan at a very early age, he was committed to the guardian- 


ſhip of his elder brother, who neglected to cultivate the talents 


he evidently poſſeſſed. He ſoon diſcovered an equal turn for 


literature and- for'arms ; but he way S = 


which prevented him from puſhing. forwards. The death 


his brother freed! him from this reſtraint; but it threm him = 


into. other embarraſſments.; No ſooner. was he out of the care 
of a guardian himſelf, than he was charged with the tuition of 
one of his nephews. The misfortunes of that family which hae 


ay the vine ruin, e W 


Marriage - 
with Elizabeth Chenu,. proprietor of that principality, . 


. fuited to 2 2 of Apo 50ſt "His health was affected d y them, 
and a fickneſs no leſs en than painful confined 
years to his bed. Nevertheleſs he courted the muſes: "his ſtudied 
the works of the poets, latin, greek and french, and the fire 
of their genius enkindled his own. He produced ſeyeral pieces 
that procured him acceſs to the court. Francis I. Henry II. 
and Margaret of Navarre, admired the ſweetneſs, the caſe” and 
| Ke bertility « of his vein. He was unanimouſly called the Ovid 
of France. The cardinal John du Bellay, his near relation, 
| | being retired to Rome in the year 1547 after the "death of 
Francis I. our poet followed him thither within two years after- 
Wards, e found both the charms of ſociety and thoſe of 
Rudy. The cardinal was a man of letters; and the hours they 
| ou aſſed together were real parties of pleaſure. His ſtay in Italy 
Hafted but three years, as his illuſtrious kinſman wanted him 
in France, where he gave him the management of his affairs. His 
zeal, his fidelity, his attachment to his intereſts were but badly 
| id : ſome ecret enemies prejudiced him with his patron. 
His moſt innocent actions were turned to his reproach ; ſiniſter 
meanings were given to his verſes; in ſhort, he was accuſed of 
Irreligion. Theſe ſpiteful artifices brought on him again his old | 
Complaints. Euſtache du Bellay, biſhop of Paris moved at his 
mĩsfortunes, and ſenſible of his merit, procured him in 1555 2 
canonry of his church; which however he enjoyed not lon 1 2 
froke of apoplexy carried him off in the night of the 1ſt 2 
nuary 1560, at the age of 37. Several epitaphs were made on 
kim, in which he is ſtyled Pater elegantiarum, Pater omnium 
Jephrum. His-french poems; printed at Paris in 156 f, 4to, and 
2597, 12mo. eſtabliſhed his reputation. They are ingenious 
and natural. It would have been as well if the author had paid 
more regard to decorum and the proprieties of his ſtation 3/ and 
| If he had imitated the antients in their good and ſenſible parti- 
eulars, and not in the liberties they ſometimes choſe to take. 
His latin poems publiſhed at Paris 1569, in two parts, 4to. though 
far inferior to his french verſes; are not t ER wo merit. is * 
MAT een en a dog is by him: FT e RD 
FOO Latratu fures excepi, mutus ie, | E N 05 5 1 1 3 hen 
5 Sie Fu Coming, fic placul dominz. Wn + „„ BE 
BELLE Erne DE 105 an artiſt in drawing 100 8 | 
was born at Florence in 1610. The prints of Callot, Which = 
made his model, ſoon evinced his talent. His e is leſs 
N his drawing leſs accurate; but his point is light and deli- 
He died at Florence in 1664, in ee jon of e 
mer Ps conferred on him by the grand duke: 211 Io 1 
as BELLE (ALExis SIMON), a Oe Painter, eu n 1734 
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| a great number of works in 


of all is, his F 


> truths' of Ader with the eee of art. 7 His 
nee" in the art commonly prompted him to make 
rous ſtyle of ſtuffs and acceflories' concur with 
the brillianey of the colburing: an /artifice that rarely failed of 
throwing fingular and ſtriking effects into the picture. The 
portrait of the king, mow 2 lords of the court, 3 of va 
| was emplo d to paint, uſficiently 
atteſt the ſuperiority he had acquired "Of that-particularx. 7 
- BELLEAUL (Rai), born in 1928, at Nogent le Rotrou - 
He lired in the family of Renatus of Lorraine, marquis of Ex- 
beuf, general of the ench | lies, and attended him in his ex- 


| pedition to Italy in 1557. This prince highly: eſteemed Belleau 


for his courage ; and ving alle 8 a high opinion of his genius 
and abilities, entruſted him with the education of his ſon Charles 
of Lorraine. Belleau was one of the ſeven poets of his time, 
who were denominated the French Pleiades. He wrote ſeveral 
pieces, and tranſlated the odes of Anacreon into tlie french lan- 
guage ; bur im this he is thought not to have preſerved all the 
natural beauties of the original. His paſtoral pieces are in 
7 eſleem. He ſucceeded ſo in this way of writing, that 
onſard ſtyled him the painter of nature a He wrote alſo 
an excellent poem on the nature and difference of | 
ſtones, which by ſome. has been reputed his beſt performance; 


_ aid/henice it was ſaid of him, that he had erected for himſelf a 


monument of! —— ſtones. Belleau died at Paris 1577. 
BELLEFORET (Francis pe), born 1530, at Sarzan, near 
9 2 little village of Comminges in Guienne. He was 
but ſeven years of age when he loſt his father; and his mother 
was left in poor circumſtances, 'but ſhe contributed all in her 
power to his education. He was ſupported: ſome years by the 
queen of Navarre; ſiſter to Francis I. Some time after he went 
to ſtudy at Bourdeaux thence removed to Toulouſe, where, 
inſtead of applying to the e the la as he intended, he 
125 as. # e went next to Paris, where he 

got acquainted with $504 bites of learning, and was honoured - 
with the friendſhip of many ae of quality s]. He wrote 
french language, the moſt con- 
ſiderable of which are, his Hiſtory of the nine Charles's of 
France; Annotations on the books of St. den 3 his Uni- 

re Hiſtory of the World; the Chronicles of Nicholas Gillet, 
augmented 5 A Uniyerſal I but the moſt capital = 
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Chryſoſtome, of St. Baſil, of St. Gregory Nazianzen, of St. Am- 
> broſe, &c. of the works of Thomas à Kempis'z of the e 
Biblicus, in 8vo. For the moſt part they ate very unfaithful. 
His verſions of the claſſics, of Ovid's epiſtie and others, are 
not in greater eſtimation. There is al hi 


by him a verſion of 
the virtuous las Caſas, on the deſtruction: of the Indies, 1697, 
and feveral moral productions: 1. RefleQions on what may 
Pleaſe and diſpleaſe in the world. 2. Reflections on ridicule. 
3. Models of converſations, and other moral writings, forming 
together 14 ſmall volumes. They bear ſtrong marks of the pre- 
cipitation in which the author compoſed them. The abbe de 
—_— had an eaſy and ſometimes an elegant ſtyle; but his 
reſlections are nothing more than trivial moralities, without 
| ' _ Htin name of Gulichnus Belendenus, à natiye of Scotland, was 

i born in the xvith century. We ſind him mentioned by (r] Demp - 
= deer as humanity profeſſor at Paris in the year 1902. He is re- 
ported by the Scots to have poſſeſſed an eminent degree of favour 
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poem pn the Hötel des Invaliden. He di de iv of Case 
1701. Aged 59. CINE noms ah 3 9 * Ebel tn 

. "BEBLOE(PereR); ee 75 Runtent et ro 
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Gooey rc to the royaliſty durin ring the me 
him the charge N here | 
e ace His 7 1e Cache 1 5 — | 
es“ ries gas, Him 3 7 Pry 
1 urls eo Hey TY. more equitable . I took him 
fromthe os ſy Where he Was 17 more chan counleltor 
io ie dare poſt of avocat! enetal of che parliament He 
let behind him ſeverak Wörks, Put title known at prefent! 
BEETLOI PETER Lawrence BUrxer E DU); of the Aca- 
demie: Frangolle, as born at St. Flour in Auvergne in 172) 
He was educated at Paris under one of his uncles, 1 di inguither 
ayocat un Patlemierit: After having finiſhed his ſtirdies with ap. 
plauſe at E college Mazarin he took to the bar; or rather, 
1 on this n, he followed his uncle's indimations 
in oppoſition to ee " Qaptiyated by an ardent paſſion for 
literature; ad er ir ever bein 65 more his Peu | 
factor, "2 man 4 tate in . 
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eiſing that of a lawyer vg return chat capital 
| lag movie the ſtage chis: y of; Tits, Ami- 
from the Clemenza di TY This copy; uf 


quentl incorrect, harth, a 


um a gold medal, weighing a8, louis, d ore, aud a.gomkiderable 
- gratification beſides. J he, magiſtrates ef Calais preſented him 
with the freedom of their city in a gold box; and his portrait 
was placed in the hotel-de-ville among thoſe, of their hene · 
faQtors. Theſe. (pong. of gratitude were due tia. poet who 
ſet his hrethren the example of chaghng their ſubjefts from the 
Er and; he would have: been; the more deſerving 
of them if he had taken better;carg GH his vexſification, tog fre- 
9 and bombaſtic, In ſtyle, a particular 
ſo eſſential, du Belloi was abſolutely. defcient; but Ae 
ſhould not prevent the critic from doing Juſtice; to, the grand 
ſtrokes, to the generous. and noble ſentiments, to the pathetie 
ſituations hich made the fortune of the Siege de Calais. Vol- 
taire, who, wrote the moſt flattering letters to the author, ought 
not to have retracted his encomiums after his death; and if this 
tragedy was too much extolled at firit, it was. tog much degraded 
afterwards. Gaſton and Baiard, in che plan of which arg feveral 
faults againſt probability, did not excite ſo lively emotions as 
the mayor of Calais. However, the public admired the honeſt 


+2 . 


and ſteady character, and the ſublime virtues. of the chevalier 


fans. peur & fans reproche., His two, Pace Peter, the crucl | 
and Gabrielle de Vergi, the former dead as ſoon as born, and 
the latter applauded without reaſon, becauſe it is an unnatural 


piece, are i Bayard. , The author was well enough 
acquainted with the proper ſituations for producing a grandeffect; 
but he wanted the art to prepare them, and to bring them on in 
a natural manner. He ſubſtituted extraordinary theatrical efforts 
for the ſimpie and true pathetic, and. the little tricks of oratory 
For the eloquence of the heart; and by this means he contri- 
buted not 2 little to degrade and debaſe the french'drama. The 


faltof Peter the cruel was a fatal"firoke to his extreme, ſenſi- 


bility, and haſlened the term of his life, He was attacked 
a lingering diſtemper, which laſted for ſeveral months; and ex- 
: 1 £4 85 0 ? 9 ; 
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procureil the author the recompenſe it deſeryed.  [Fherkingiſent 
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monarch N 12825 XVI. * before whom 
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| ge ide. fl Abenehicent- 
Siege. de Calais, was 
the furt time, (being informed: of the lamentable con- 
dition of the anthor, ſent'him; a preſrut of g0 louis dars. The 
1ayers, from motives of a laudable generoſity, gave a repreſen + 
tation of tlie ſame tragedy for the benefit of the dying poet. 
He expired ſhortly! after, na Sth of March 1795, juſthy te. 
grette by his friends, who experienced in him great goodnelk : 
of diſpoſition and warmth-of friendſhip. M. Gaillard, of the 
Academie vp 5:2 puhliſned his works in 1 1779, in 0 vols.! 
80 In this edition are contained his theatrical pieces, three 
of : which are followed: by hiſtorical memoirs full of erudition, 
with -intereſting obſexvations by the editer; divers fugitive 
eces in hard and vulgar poetry, for the moſt part produced in 
an and: which had better have been left there; and the life 
of thecauthor. by M. Gaillard. This, piece is ap head of She, 
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collection to which it is no diſparag emen. 


BELLORI (Jonu PR rERI, born at Rome, and died in 1606, | 
at the age df 80, directed this ſtudies to antiquities and painting. 
His principal works are, 1. Explication des Medaillons les plus 
rares flu dabinet du tardinal Campégne, to. hom Bellori was 
attached publiſhed at- Rome 165, àto. in italian. „, Les 
vies des peintres, axchiteckes & ſculpteurs; modernes, at Rome, 
1672, 4t9;) in italian, This work, which the author never 
finiſned, is eſteemed; though. it is not always exact, and it is 
now be . e ; Deſcription des>'Tablenix peints par 
Nr atican ; Rome, 15955 folio, in italian t a veryfeu- 
rious baok;; and much 0 aſter by painters. 4, L Antiehe 


Lucerne . Pens in italian, 1694, folia. EN Gh 
Antichyis is 1699, folio, or, Leyden, 1728, folio.. Bucher 
trandla} Wy | ſe Caray. into latin, Leyden, 170, fol. 6. Ve- 


va Areus Avpuſtorumy' Leyden, 1690,: folio. ). Admiranda 
CIR ae veſltigiaz Rome, 1693, f . 8. Second edition 
iſtaria Auguſta of Angeloni; Rome, | 168 5, fol. tranſ- 


ed into lin; Rome, 1738, folie. g. Fragmenta,veſtige ve», 


teris Rom 1673, in felio. 10, La Colonna Antoniana; in 
folio. >: 4116 Pittare: fel. Sepolero dj Naſani ; 1680 in folio. 12 
8 yeterum philoſophorum; Reme, 1695, in folie.,, All; 
works: are in great requelt among the antiquaries. ern 
Chriſtina ;made him keępet of h 
ee en D. 9 
et ut 1151848 the Maine. He 


x: library and cabinet. don i 
f. the; faculty of Paris, 2. horn 
travelled into Judea,, Greeee and 


W 


rabis and publiſhed. in 18 55, in to. a relation of Whatever 
he had remarked moſt: worthy of. notice in thoſe- countries. He 
compoſed. ſeveral other par Fog now! rare, which were much. 
eſteemed! at the time, for their exactitude and the erudition with 
1 e \, The chief bo n are, 1. De NO 
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1570 e eee eee golf hr9e-9, Miles 
of Fin; 15514470! with plates. 5 Of the eee 


© _ Fiſt; 15 1 gv he ſame in latin. aged 


works for prefsy: when he-was aflaflinateft from priv 

reſentment” near Paris, in 1564. Henry II. and! Charles IX. 
Hate him their eſteem, nne cardimal Bot * hit! 
en in n N ie nee e Bond 
ELOT: (Jon); de Blois, adobe to the privy coungil of: 

Lovis XIV. compoſed. an Apologie de la Langue Latineß Paris, 
1637 in-8v04 in which he attempts to prove chat the french. 
tongue-ought not to be made uſe of in learned works: One of 


2 


bis reaſons is, that by communicating to the 32 at large the- 
ſecret of certain ſciences, great evils have been produced: This 5 


performance, of 80 pages, is dedicated to digs, 
celior of France. Menage, in his Requete Fr Diionnaires, 
ſays, that the charity. df Belot tqwards the latin was the more 
commendable, as her had not the, honour of being 1 
with it; FT aendern. 
| He IN e 14.2 #14} 
-BEESUN CE-(M. any ny Marſeilles ThicWuſtcions 
ate was of a noble famil in Guienne, had been of the order 
-of Marſeilles in 109. The 
afiitunce he gave his flock during the plague of 1720 that de- 


ſolatednhe ci _ of Marſeilles; is well n As ſome french 


writer ſays of him, “ Il courut de rue en rue pour porter 

les 8 temporels & ſpirituelles à ſes Guailles. He was ſeen 
everywhere during tliat terrible cal | abthe. magiſtrate, the. 
phyſieian; the abnonicr; thefpititual i anecbor of his fleck In the 
town-houſe of Marſeilles there is a picture reppeſenting-him 

iring his benediction to ſome * wretches who! ave. dying at 
25 feet. He is diſtin guiſhed the reſt of his tte 
e a golden croſs on bY breaſt. Louis the N th, in | 
 cotifideration? of his exemplary” dena n he . — 
made him an offer of the biſhpprio of! Lan; in Pieabdyb ia ſee! 


of greater value and of higher rank than his DynfOf « 


however he would not acceptj ſayings that — dia en 
honourable tranſlation por ne Crean Wen, egliſe g 
ui avoit rondw- chere 
The pope honoured him with! 6 he pulling 4 mark ofdiftinftion 
in dreſs on only by'arehbiſhbps); and Louis XV. Ben 
Kis aceptance of! a patent, by which, even in the firſt inſtance 
any la Wſuit he might be ſo unſortunate as to havez- either 
temporal or ſpirituaf matters; Was itted to be brought ibe- 
fore the grande chambre du parlement de Paris. He died in 
77 58, elofing a Hfe of the'moſt'aQtive/benevolence'with 7 254 ut 
N Ferie and 3 $a founded it MerſeHeh noo 
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Bi _ 30 Wen _ 


ee ain bea „He wrote L biſtoire des 


FEfeques de Marſeilles. Been . orales; and in 1707» 


when he Was very young, he vie de Mademgi 

de Foix Candale, a ee his WhO hal been; eminent for 
her piety. A particular account. of the exertions. of. this. Due, 
volent pralate during the t terrible calamity that afflicted; Mat, 


ſeilles is to be found in the Relation de la Peſte de Marſeilles, par 


J. Bertrand; amo. and in Oratio funebris illuſt. domini de, Bel- 
ſunce Maſſilienſium epiſcopis; with tho eee the ahbe 
Lame 1766, 87. enn 419% 1433 17 TH 

The Relation-de: la Peſte de Marſeilles, by M. Bertrand, is 
a very well written and a very authentie account of it. Hs 
fe A; or Ar in the tows during the, whale! time of 
ts os 73 if 2 * #5; ; 
lowing: letter from. 1 8 r biſhop 10 the, bilkop 

HP peaks ſo much in Si ods that vs. TA: en 
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= 54 Binnen wy 2 ia "Res; 12 75 ow 

3 1 151 ny wid fi 3% "T n 5 
ry 1. ae I were as cloguent " you are full of 200 
anda chaxityn to teſtifſy my grateful acknowledgement of your 
liberality, and the charities you have procured, us; but in our 


preſent conſi conſhetngtions we. are not in a condition to expreſs any 


_ 3 than that of 7 our alms came at a agg? 
ab Porta was reduced almoſt to the laſt penny. 
— — to get maney for two hills for 1000 lirxes, 
the biſhop of Frejus was plaaſed to ſend us, and Gr mate of 
Mr, Fontanteu, though juſt upon the decay of, the hills of 1900 
lvres, ny, rw not very current, End 1 LY ope- I Ons 


my lard, have D difficulties, 
-obliged:to, yon fbr it. Nähe Kore ge N 
o thank, in my, name, cardiual de Rohan, M. and 
Madame Dangea n the orte oli. Sulpice, e 
CCC ig 8 
xt Ks ny that Leit e account of a.defolate 1505 
to ſucceur. Never as deſolation greater, nor ever 


E 0 lie this. There have been many eruel plagues; but none 
— 8 dead x 3 ſame 


ND 308 be ſieck and 1 — ſt ß 
thing. oon a iſtemper $21ntQ:ANgQu edt! never leay 

it till at has ſwept — af r anstber. The fright 
and conſternt iam are ſo extremely great, that the ſick axe . 
doned hy the in on dn la and caſt out of their houſes into the 
ſtreets, upon quilts or ſtraꝶ beds, amongſt the dead bodies, which 


was ever more ru 


bie there for want of people to inter hem. What al melanchol 


ſpectaele have we here on all ſides ! Mi go into the ſtreets full 

of dead bodies half ratten, 1 which we paſs to come to 
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rality of Jeſus Chriſt (the jeſuits 


him abſolution. For above 14 0 e wge ther, Pry . 4 ; . 


3 


» + 


_ ryEft was carried every where to All'ths ſick, and the extreme | 
- unQtion was given them with a Zeal of which we have fewex- 

umples. But the churches being infected with the ſtench of 
the dead bodies flung ut the (doors, we were obliged to leave 


of, and pe content with confeſſing the poor people. At preſent 
T have no more-confeffors ; tlie * nded vorruptors of the mo- 


| „without any obligation, have 


* 


 Tacrifived'themſelves;' and gien their lives for thelr brethren ; 


. whilſt the gentlemen of the ſevere morality (the janſeniſts) are 


all, 'flown; and” have ſecured chemſelves! notwithſtanding the 


obligations their benefiges' impoſed. on them; and nothing can 
| read them, nor / ferret them out of their houſes. The two 
communities of the jeſuits are quite diſabled, to the reſerve of 
one old man of 54 years, who ſtill goes about «night and day, 
and viffts the hoſpitals. One more is juſt come from Lyons, 
purpoſely to hear the confeſſions of the infected, whoſe: zeal 
does not ſavour much of the pretended laxity. I have had 
twenty-four capuchins dead, and fourteen fick, but I am in ex- 
; aig of more. Seven recollees, as many cordeliers,” five or 
kx carms, and ſeveral minims, are dead, and all the beſt of the 
clergy, both ſecular and regular; which grievouſly afflicts me. 
I ſtand in need of prayers, to enable me to füpport all the 
crofſes that almoſt oppreſs me, At laſt the plague got - into 
my palace, and within ſeven days I loſt my ſteward, ho ac- 
companied me in the ſtreets,” to Tervants, two chairmen, and 
my eenfeſſor : my ſecretary and andther ſie ſiel, ſe that of 
have '6bli te gie my palace, And fetire to the firſt 


7 


preſident, who was fo kind us, to lend me his houſe... We 
are deſtitute of all ſuceour; we have no meat; and whatſoever 
T-could'do,: going all about the town, I could not meet with 
any that would undertake to-diftribite/ broth to the poor that 
were in Want. The dectors of Montpelier, Who came hithei 
three or four days ago, are frightened at the horrid ſtench of 
the ſtreets, and refuſe to wißt the fick Wl. the? dead bôdies are 
removed, and the ſtreetpbleanfed.” They had been much more 
ſurpriſed had xlley come fortnighit ſooner; then nothing but 
frightfur dead bodies were ſeen on ali des" and there was no 
ſtirring without vinkgar at our ables; ithouph- that! eculd not 


hinder our pefceiving thetfilehiy fiend bf had 400 dead 


bodies that lay rotting" inder:my windows forthe ſpace! of en 
days, and buf for the authority of the fivftt prefident they bad 
remained chere much longer. At 7preſent «things ate much 
changed; I made my round about the town; and found 
but few; but a prodigious number of quilts and © blankets, 
and of all ſorts pf the richeſt glothes, which people would touch 
ho more, and are going to burn. 
JTFFFEFPFF ep - 
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— are Alally in the ſfrests to the value of above 
200,000 livres. The diſorder and cunfuſion have hitherto been 
ertremely great; but all our hopes are in the great cure of the 
chevalier- de Langeron,: governor gf: ithe Weed ö He has already 
2 ſome ſhopa to be opened. The change of the governor, 
of the ſeaſom by the grace of God, will all de advantageous; 
Hadwe hot affected to deceive the public, by aſſuring that the 
evil wiuchlreigned was not the plague J and had we ried the 
dead bodies which lay a whole Ortnight in the ſtreets, I believe - 
the mortality had ceaſed, and we ſhould have nothing to do but 
provide againſt the extreme miſery Which nen muſt be 
chose of this cala mit: | 
4M Yo cannot imagine the horror which hee Gs nor 
any believe it that has not ſeen it ; my little courage has 
often almoſt failed me. May it pleaſe Almighty God to let us ſoon 
ſee an end of 1 it. There is a great diminution of the mortatity ; 
and thoſe who hold that the moon contributes to all this, are of 
opinion, that ve owe this diminution to the decline to the moo 
and that e ſhall have reaſon to fear when it comes of the full. 
For my part, I am convinced, e qwe all to the mercies of God, . 
from whom alone we muſt hope for relief in the deplorable con: 
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e Er dee In ſo: long. a while, }- Noreen >|; Bat perk 94 120 
he 04H 55 5 e Jam, &&: „ ane aids 0 11 acl: 
ito N 5 r 5 005 4 E A1 66 HENRT, biſhop of Marſeilles? | 
1 V * F war ief lo rlon 4 
nd | When: = 5 had ceaſed, M. de Lauzuu aſked an ab 
je in commendam for the humane and benevolent prelate who had : 
1 attended his-floek with ſuch aſſiduity during the time of that 
Ne dreadful viſitation: The: regent, too wham the: requeſtywas 
ver made, had forgotten: M. de Lauzun's requieſt, pars appeared 
ith much embarraſſed at having :negleQad to prefer a man af fuch 
hat tranſcendant virtue as M. de Belſunze was. When M. de Lau- 
her zun-iterated his requeſt! ta him, Lanyen, lookin ng archly at him, 
of ſaid merely, f Monſeigneur, il ſera mieux 5 foit. . Tho 
are regent; however ſoon afterwards gate him à benefice to hol 
ore yith-the:biſlioprip:of Marſeilles, which he could never. be 
but vailed upon ta quit for a more; lucratite ane, Father Vaaia u. 
no leſs than n gur Mr: Pope, 1555 in his poem of the < Prædium Ruſti- 
not cums“ paid that bis memorys.tq which he is cnfitleds 
lead as the friend and SO oriof mankind v4, f hes hor 
ight BEMBO (Perzs), A Venetian pf an nei, lent and noble far 
had born 1470. His fa ber Bernard Was governor of Rays CHD d 
wch employed in many important negotiations. r he went am- 
zund baſfador to Florence, he took his ſon with him; and here Peter 
kets, acquired that a and purity of ſtyle in the tuſcan ren 
ouch guage, for which hes ſo much admired in his works. He ap- 
1285 Fl himſelf, likewiſe to tl the greek e Which he tuch jeg 
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at Sicily Ami bete his: fathe : 
to ot; he accompanied: himthither, where he went net 
_ courſe of philoſophy 'underiNichohs'Leoniceno., Hi dere 
much admired in tal; but, notwirhſtanding the elegance. of 
bis ſtyle; he has been t ought ſometimes torun into aſſectation 
by an improper uſe of latin phrafes C2 I. He ved x retired life 
ns 2 when pope Leo X. made choice: df him for his fecre- 
ry;-but: his great application to7bufineſs: and ſtudy 
ies him a bad ſtate of health, which-obliged:hamy/ fon a change 
of air, to remove to Padua, where he reſidedl in 1g when 
he recęived the news of the pope's drath. He then xetired to 
Venice, where he ſpent his time very agreeably-amongitbpoks 
and men of letters tilt: 1538; when pope Paul III. created him 
a cardinal, and ſoon after gave him the biſhopric of Bergamo, 
He diſchar ged the duties of his function with great fidelity, till 
154% when 19 died aged 77, by a hurt whic he received on 
| his fide by his horſe's running him againſt a wall. He was 
buried in the chor of e urn, Foy OY 8 . e 
epitaph to his memo ſed is fon uato ; 
Ae 9 time! et his — aber fine r e ſtatue was 
erected for him at Padua; in the famous church of St. Anthony, 
by his friend Jerome Quitini, Johm de la Caſa has written 
the life of this cardinal, and has given us an exact liſt of his 
italian and latin works. . Amongſt the latter, there are ſixteen 
books of letters, Which he wrote for Leo X. when he was his 
ſecretary; ſre books of familiar epiſttes ; 4 dialogue containing 
the life a Gui Ubaldo de Montefeltgo, the duke of Urbina; 
feveral-fpeeches; and” the hiſtory of Venice in twelve books. 
He was named byrthe councib of ten, to write this hiſtory in 
Is: 304; he was defired: to take it up where-Sabellicys: had left 
it off, and to continue it te his owry time; wlüch interval com- 
prebended forty- ur. years; but he did not accompliſn ãt, con- 
cluding his work at the death of Julius II. Among ſt his italian 
ieces, the poem he had made on che death of his — 
sreckoned one offthe heſt. He: was eſteomed: an elegant latin 
as well as italian poet; but he has been cenſured for having 
7182 N at were itooIoſe ua SING fand bois 
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put leh n i Jaughidg '- * A Bembus elegraco ele) 
when Bebo ſay n pope. naveletted! cam 4 5 . corporis. humant celebravit, 
by the e of 8 me qua nulla ob as foret. Legatur 
mortal N ts ium be — 5 vlegia, c vJus initi um; I; Serin 
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| D;.or BENAVIDD $:(Muxcos'ManToa)/pro-! | 
bre 2 at Padua, his native country. He Wag 
lire timẽ s created chevaliet in 1945 by the emperor Cherles as 
11 5 Ferdinand I and in 1 3504 b y Pius IV. He diedithe- 
28th of ch 58 a; at the a He Wröte, x. Collectanea- 
ſap! er Jus eſatcum, Venice, 7 5 tolls. 2. Vitae wirorum 31. 
luftriamg Paris, 15655 4t0.'3, and other works, which einge great 
craditions::! Uri! 137142 ML it 3s $1957 14 9 i rr 29 Je A 
'BENBOW Jom), Vice admiral oft the thus; drohe pfrehies 
moſt eminent £1 . mentioned in our hiſtories; Was 
born about the y Are father dying when he as very: 
youngþ left this Ton: Jo n no other proviſion than, chat f the 
profe non to which he was bred, ja the ſ6a; a a profeſſgn-4t 
which he ſucceeded ſo happily, that”: before he was 30 lie be 
came maſter, and, in a good meaſure, owner o "2 ſhip called the | 
Benbow-frigate,- employed in the mediterranean'trade, in which! 
ſhip!he was f6 forturiate as to defend himſelf with great bravery 
againſt a Sallde rover, infinitely ſuperior in force t6 him; and to 
kill thirteenio8. their men; after which putting into Cadiz, his 
action came to the ears -of Charles II. then king of Jain, who: 
was ſo much pleaſed with ity that he Would needs fee the end 
er ho made à journey to court, where . wat Few 


ceived ! reat-teſtimonies of reſpect, and, not only aifwiſſeg 
with a handſome preſent, but pp colt ap ih allo; 


pleaſed to write way in his behalf to king Ja s, who, upon 
the captain's return, gave Him a ſhips! Ks way, w31 at 
tion to the er After the reyolation he was eonftantly” 
employed either in protecting our trade of bonibirding! the- 
french ports in both wo which ſervices he was very ſucceſsful; 
He was early promoted to the flag, and intruſted witk tlie care 
of blocking up Dunkirk. In req we find him thus emplo 

with a fe engliſh and Gute ſhips, when the famous du 

had the good luck to eſeape him with. nine fail ef clean Few 
with which he did a? great dee of miſtief' both ta our trade 
and that;of the-Dutchc In 7 he convoyed the Virginia an 
WeſtsIndia fleets; and faw-them-ſafe into port. On the Jede 
of Juus he again went in ſcrch of d Burt, whe Was nee more 
ſo luckyas toſeſcape him After eoneluding che peace of RI. 
wie, king Willlam formed à deßpgn af doing ſomerhing bery 
corlilghnles in the; Weſt-Indies, in 6aſe-his pacific views thonl 
be difappointed, or Charles IId Ef Spain ſhould die Tuddenly: 
Admiral Benhow was nl ogy ig updribyithe” King to ge on' this 
expedition; which; th ie dic not ſucceed in . 2 
yet 1 Ares desde, "which Were in a ry diftrefs 
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ſedieondition 3) and in ſocte dilputes with the-ſpanih bg 


end much to . 
| GI proviſions, and ſoon after, drders'to return home, 
where be arrived ſaſe, bringing with him from the plantations 
ſufficient teſtimony of his having diſcharged his duty, which: ſe- 
cured him from all danger of genſure, though the houſe pf com 
mons expreſſed very high reſentment at ſome circumſtances that 
attended the ſending the fleet. But in regard te the adinir; 
the gręateſt compliments were made to his courage, capacity, and 


ivtegrity by all parties. He was, once more diſpatched to the. 
Welt⸗-Indies, on che probability of the king of Spain's death, 


where he was no ſooner arrived than he received advice that 


M. du Caſſe was in the neighbourhood of Hiſpaniola with a 
ſquadron of french ſhips, with an intent to ſettle the aſſiento in 
favour. of the French, and to deſtroy the engliſh and dutch trade 
for negroes. Upon this he detached rear admiral Whetſtone in 
ſailed for Carthagena, and from thence was to fail; for Porta 
Bello, he reſolyed to follow him) ànd agcerdingly failed that 
day for the ſpaniſni goaſt of St. Martha; en having come up 
to them near that place the engagement began : the fighit laſted. 


till dark ʒ and though thę firing ceaſed, Betibow kept them com · 


pany all-night, and continued purſuing and ſkirmiſhing with che 
enemy's. fleet for fbur days mere, but was never duly ſeconded 
by ſeveral ſhips of his ſquadr an, On the 2 za of Auguſt, about 
eight at noon, the whole ſquadron vas up with the vice admiral, 


and the enemy not two miles off. There was now-a proſpect 


of doing ſomething, and the vice admital made the beſt of his 
way after them; but his whole ſquadron, except theFalmauthz fell 
aſtern again. The nęrt morning the vice admiral came up with 


che engmys ſternmoſt chip and fired bis broadfßde, which: was 


returned. by the french ſhip, very briſkly, and about three the 
vice- admiral's right, leg was br 2 — eces by à chain ſhot. 
In this condition he was carried down to be dreſſed ; hut as ſoon 
abrit was practicable, he cauſed himſelf ta be gatried up and 
prone in his eradle upon the quarter, deck, and continued the 
Hht till day, when they diſegvered the enemy in very bad gan- 
dition; and had it not been for the gewardice of ſome of the 
captamy in not minding the ſignals, they might have taken ſe · 
veral of their diſabled ſhips. About re clock on the ach the 
admiral ordered the, gaptain to purſus the enemy, then about 
three: miles to the leeward, his line; of battle ſignal put all the 
while ; and captain, Leet by the. dae ordpra, dent to the 
other captains, to order them to keep to the line and behave 
zi men. Upon this Capt: Kirkby came on board the adufral, 
eld him * He had better defit, that the Frenelt were very. 


godernor 
aſſerted the bree the britiſh! name, ima manner that fedound- 
is honour: On his returſi ta Jamaica he received” 
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ſome of the moſt guilty were condemned, and ſuffered according 
for admiral Benbow, though he ſo far re- 


continued ina declining way, occaſioned. m_ by the heat of 
the elimate, but chiefſy from the grief whi 
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Sarge was reduced — LIN 
tries; for many yearsz. and ft, when he keit expsiedity be 
was taken on board by 4 dutch captain, our of reſp 

memory of his fath Wat brought ſafe to Englane when his 
relations thought him long ſince: 5 705 He was a Zaugg gentle- 
man: Ix a Ken iy ety briſk lively tem 10 0 tbya long 
ſeries bf untowardd events; he altered his diſpo ſition d as to 
appear verj ſerious or melaiicholy, and did not much affect 
ſpeaking exct dara} few intimate friends. But the noiſe 


ofchis rem au ans ant we, a condition upon theiiſland 
3 ache to vilſt bim; for though-naturally 
| he wing very unicative en that Jubzect.“ But 


hſtaiiding/ his; de in comwrunttstinig this part of his 
8 few particulars relating toit can no be recevered. 
| that the work might receive full ſatisfaction 


im thintas e in many other reſpeQs if a*larg wotk he 


d: ee ſubjects: Inditaled! A complete De eription of 
che South par of the iſfand of Madagaſcar, in [reference to the 
ſoil, 3 rod duce, animals; and inhabitants, Wich remarks 

 bnithe:coaſts, arbours, and commerce of that iſland; and the 


improvements of which they are Tapable, could be wet with. 


his was a large and very ee work, containing a 
mulritude of very:euriousicirouniftances,' Which ocesſiened its 
e Ee, borrowed by ſome or other of His acquaintance,, in 

whoſe: cuſtody. (if it is 2 et remaining) it #6! to be found: for 

Sewiliaan din 7 ſtricteſt r made immediately after his 

deceaſe by the h, they have been able to obtain no nccunðt 
of it 7. Js ar 8 6 time, in caſe it ſhould be found, we have no 

doubt but the publication of it would be highly acceptable to 
the world. Our author lived ſeveral years after His return ro 
e but F. his Nr 9 een and died without 

uefc 

:BENDLOWES (Evans); 4g We in e! nr 16135 Ws 
carefully: educated in grammar learning, and at fixteen years'of 
age admitted a fellow-commoner: of St. John's college, Cam- 
bridge; from whence he went with a tutor to travel; and having 


gone through ſeveral countries; he returned home a moſt ac- 


compliſhed gentleman, but a little tinftured with the Principles 


n me city. niach volunie: of whe Are John Benbow's P's” it being no- 
Gentieman' 8 Magazine there is a- nar- thing elſe than x journal of the ſame nature 
ration of various circumſtances relative to with thoſe that are kept by every ſea officer, 
the life of William Benbow, the younger 'Thisjournal was accidentally burnt in 1714 
mn of the ee 6; Had not this-accopnt”- id a fire which happened at . 

unſortuna aped- our attention, de Benbos“s lodging near Aldgate. The 
ſhould have 5 able to correct our mii Jois of it is believed to be well * 1 
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of pbpery; n in tlie 


life, which. was eight years, in that city He was eſteemeil in 


his younger days a great Patron of the pets, eſpecially Quarles, 
— at Haben Kc. who either ö 10 


Davenant, Payne, 
him; or De epigrams or poems on him. Towards thie latter 
end df hislifs he was drawn off from his inclination to popery, 
and would oſten take oecaſion to diſpute . papiſts and 
their opinions. This gentleman; reduce 
tion to great want, died at Oxford the r8ch on Dec. 2686; aged 
5 ns "Moone Gaben bog ſome poetical pieces mentioned 
OWD ih we £547 L346 320 4178 LIKE E +: 21 t. 31880 N 
BENEDETTO (Leh, or eee CasrickiohE; 4 fa- 
mous painter, was born at Genoa in 1616, and died at Mantua 
in 1670. He ſtudied ſuceeſſively in the ſchools of Pagi, of 
Nn andiof Vandyck. The diſciple was equal to his maſters. 
Rome, Naples, Florence, Parma, and Venice alternately had 
on 
court? by giving him a liberal penſion and keeping! him a coach - 


Benedetto ſueceeded equally well in hiſtory- pieces, portraits and 
landſcapes, ] but his particular talent and taſte lay in paſtoral | 


— markets, and ene. His touch is delicate; his draw 
elegant, his colouring „Few painters have better un- 
— the! oem e.g enoa is in poſſeſſion of his prin- 


cipal performances. Benedetto alſo e ſeveral of "his | 


"works: in —— are ſtill extant, full of firezand taſte. 
BENED 2 the founder of the order of the benedictin 
monks, _ 20 taly about 480. He was ſent to Rome when 
he was very young, and there received the firſt part of his edu- 
cation. At fourteen years of age he was removed from thence 
to Sublaco, about forty miles diſtant. Here he lived a moſt 
aſcetic fife, and ſhut himſelf up in a cavern; where nobody 
knew any kling of him except St. Romanus, who, we are told, 
uſed to deſcend to him by à rope, and ſupply him with pro- 


viſions: but being after wards erer by the: monks'of 2 
neighbouring-monaſteryy they choſe him for their-abbots"Their 
manners however not agreeing with thoſe of Benedict, he re- 


turned to his ſolitude, Whither many perſons follbwed: him, 
and pus themſelves under: his pwr ſo that in a ſhort time 
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tip, 3s 1 3. Theophila, 16 5 ' fol. "rine author, 8 5 


he 


* 


worldly concerns, he made à ſhift to re an er war's 
100, or νοο,0ua jear on poet, buffoons;i muſicians, and flat- 
iurcernm kämen eurioßities j and having engaged himſelf for 

payment of other men's debts; he/was put into priſon at. 
Orſchd, but ſoon after releaſed: he ſpent the remainder of his 


his:own indiſcre- 


this artist. The duke of Mantus fettled kim at his 
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1 W 528; he retired 
ſino, where idolatry was {till prevalent; à tempie of Apollabeing 
erected there. He inſtructed the people in the adjacent country Ys 
and having converted them, broke the image of Apollo, and 
built two chapels on the mountain: Here he founded alſo a 

monaſter ry and inſtituted the order of his name: which i 28 


became 


piece of that kind ever publiſhed. Authors are not agreed as 
1c the place where Benedict died: ſome ſay at Mount Caſſino, 
others affirm it to have been at Rome, when he was ſent thither 
- by pope Boniface. Nor is the year afcertained, ſome aſſerting it 
to have been in 5425 or 54g, and others 1 in 547. St. Gregory the 
Great has written his life in the fecond: book-of:his Dialogues, 


7 where he has given a long detail of his pretended miracles. 


„ BENEDICT, a famous abbot in the vilch centirygidefcended 


| joe? a noble family among the Saxons, and ſlouriſhed under Oſwi 


and Egfrid, kings of Northumberland. In his 2pth. year he 
abandoned all temporal views; in order to devote himſelf to re- 
ligion; and by his frequent voy ages did not a little contribute 
to introduteithe polite Mining this iſland: Architecture; Paint- 
ing, muſic, and othet᷑ arts, reeejved great: ĩiniprobements from 


i thoſe artiſts he brought over wit him from Rome and France; 


and what added no ſmall commendation to him Wa „hat all his 
. embelliſhments were appropriated to the ſervice of the church. 
- Chanting in choirs wag introduced by him in 678. He founded 


two very conſiderable: monaſteries, lived an exemplary; life, and 


enjoyed one quality ſeldom to be met with e 
taſte joined to a remarkable auſterity. After his death he w 
canonted z a cuſlom ſtill practiſed in the roman chureh, ere 
poor ſaints and rich finnets ane he e entitled to a Piece in 
. the kalendar. Ls re 
-BENEDICTUS Ps ee nad. an italian ee ee Aber; 
ouriſhed about 1495- He cultivated anatomy, and wrote, a bool 
intituled Alexandri Benedicti phy icis anatomis, ſive de hiſtoria 
corporis humani, Baſil, 1527, 8 yo. His Epiſt. Nundupat-. was 
3 80 Venet. 1497, and his Opera Medica Venet. 15355 fol. 
fil, 1 39, 410. and fol. ibid. 1549. His Hiſtoria corporis 
humani, together with ſome of his: aphoriſms, . WA On in 
. 1527, amo, but at what place is not mentioned. 
e ELD (BBB ASTIAN), a learned englißn divine, born : at 


an Jann | rioters arr fi 
Tx} Du Pin = — this-is the oy: 5 vgon ahe eee of St. Maurus; 2 
bang work St.- Benedict. There have ſermon upon the paſſion of St. Placidus 
n ſeveral edjtions of theſe rules. Several and bis com anions ; ; add a” diſcourſe De 
_ other tracts are however aſcribed to him, ordine mor eri. Bibl. des aut. eccleſ. 
28 * T letter to St, Maurus; 6 
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famous and extended over all Europe. It was here 


10 that he compoſetl his Regula Monachorum J, which Gre- 
-gory the Great ſpeaks of; as the moſt ſenſble and beſt. written 
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m 
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of Copplis- Chriſti: col in 28554 1 —— 8 — 
 tionerSfellow® 1590 {r als 0 he had taken his degree of maſter 


_ Converſation: he was particularly attached to 


in which uſeful employment he continued during the 


and her Colonie, in a ares 
Some tiftorical — Guinea; wich an e Me 


of his Saviour were ially founding in his cars, “t Wiſt ye 


eee book only. nee 
1 22 725 B . r 2 | 
„ | [5] Wet Aibin Onan, . n 5 eee 


of arts, he entered into orders. In 205 he betame B. DP. an 
five years after was appointed: Margaret profeſſor of divinity in 
that Wee He eka 
fourteen; years, hen he vefigned it, and retired to his rectur | 
of Meyſey eee, in Glouceſterſhire, to which he had been 
induced —— ears before. _ (peat here: the remainder cf 
his life; and s eminent for piety, integrity, and extenſmyr 
He was well filled 42 parts of knowledge} and 
y converſant: in the wtings of the fathers and ſchonl- 
men. Some perſons have accuſed him as a ſchiſmatic; but r. 
Ravis, biſhop of London: approved of him as free ffprh/ſcitiſm, - 
and much abounding in ſcience. He was a ſedentary man, ati 
fond of retirement, which rendered him lefs eaſy an affable — | 
See 
Calvin, eſpecially that of predeſtination; ſo that he has been 
yled a downright amid doctrinal calviniſt. He died at Meyſey 
Hampton in 1630. He eder e of ſcreral learned -works 
upon theological ſubjects. tid ice IF +9 >roPt- Fir _ - 
BENEZE (Awrnonr);'i in > lie life was yah apprentice 
to a merchant 3 but finding commerce opened temptations to n 
worldly N he left his maſter, and bound himſeif apprentice 
to a cooper. Finding this buſineſs too laborious for bis oonſti- ; 
tution, Pbelded it, and devoted himſelf to ſchoul -R = 


part of his Hfe. He was author of A Caution to Great Bri 
eſentation of the calamitous ftate - 


Bxitiſn dominions, :$vd+ 


of the enflayed'in 


the riſe and progreſs of the Slave Trade, its nature, mnt ha- 
mentable effeds; G. 1; and! ſome other ttacts on the 
lame ſubjeRt. / He poſſefled uncommon activi andtiriduſtty'in 

chink he undertock. He did thing as if the words 


not that I mut be my Father's buſineſs?” He uſed to 
toy, "ai hihoſt e of charity in the world was to bear win 

che unves ſonableneſ of mankind.“ He genemily voν, Hh 
— and pave as a reaſon for it, chat ufter he had wn 
them for tws or three- years, they made comfortable: aud\docent = 
arments for 3 He once Ane & young heres that 


eat 2c rut over. vou; for LET 8 


ed with great ſucreſs /r i 


the days hem? the 


the following words: I would rather, ſaid he, 


14 his death! bed he ſaid; be wiſhed to live a liutle 


that he might bring down stLr.” The laſt time he ever wal be 
which he 


acroſs his rom was to take from his deſk fix. dollars, 
ave to eee v he had long aſſiſted to maintain. 
is funeral was attended by perſons of all religious denomina- 


| Suns and by many — negroes. An officer, who had ſerved 


in the american army during the | lata; war, in returning from the 
funeral, pronounced an eulogium upon him. Wrede - 


-Benezet/in that (coffin, than. George Waſhingron 


fame. tlie dt tie Bd e 20 N fi 


- *\DBNI-(Daor);-profear tofceloquenod:ire]the qaiiwbtity. of 


Maden ef- ke was à Greek by nation, according vo Bayleʒ 
thou other authors affirms that he was ,borniatiBugublo. in 
ich 3 He was in the ſociety of jeſuits for ſome 


time, but tell them upon their refufing him permiſſion to 


publiſh a bree on the banquet of Plato.) i He: was a 


critic, — 2. diſpute with the academy: della: 


of Florence. He publiſhed a treatiſe: againit their italian die- 


under the title of Anti- Cruſca. He had likæ Id anvther 
conteſt with the ſame academy in regard to Taſſo, whoſe de- 


fence he undertook, and publiſhed two pieces on this ſubject. 
In one of theſe he compares Taſſo to Virgil and Arioſto to 


Homer, in ſome particulars giving Taſſo the preference to 


e two ancients: in the other he anſwers the eritical cen- 
ſures which had been made againſt this authbör. Hei publi 
alfo ſome diſcourſes upon the Paſtor Fido of Guarini The 
2 eces which we have mentioned, were in italien 3 but he has 

t a eee of works in latin In. He died the rath 
.of Febr 16286 (67 i 596 te” +44 o forgnty DIts — 9573 
24; BENJAMIN-/os Tuptra; was born At, N sel i in Navarre, 
3 He viſited all the ſynagegues in the world, 
in order to ſee 5 cuſtoms and erremonies dd eα . He gare 

very curious relation of his travels printed nt Canſtadtinople 


2 
in 15435 8vo. Renaudot thinks this edition the feaſt faulty, and 


:pretends that the relations of this rabbhi are Arge N aſſuringſus 
that the cenſures paſſed upon him ſhould properly: falkelone on 


the incorrect verſions of Arias Montanus, at eee 4 


n we Conſtntice: TEmpereur, | r 1633, in abt. Jobm 
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2 AD arg e des Sung, dum 4. Platonis Poeti e 


leQa. 5. Diſpenſatiode Bafonii annalibus. 


| 12. be following + 6. Difputatio de hiſtoria. 7. Diſ tio de 
— 3 gn Weg. att, 8. Oradonen 55 — 
imum. 
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Philip derer publiled in 0798.9 a french tre aflation of ch 
Trayels of amin, in 2 vols. 22 5 4 
BER uh (Jzrows), N and! . of Florence, e die 
in 1 1542) aged 895 was one of the firſt 189 50 U e that lo an 
trivial, taſte t. rat had taken poſſeſſion of the italian poetry in the 
xyth century, and which characteriſes, among others, Wo Mors 


panty of Lewis Pulci and the Ciriffo Calyaneo of Luke Pulei his 


ther, to e nearer to the ſtyle of Dante and Petrarch. 
The greater part of his e turn upon divine love. His 
Canzone dell Amor Ag e divino. is in great eſteem, as con- 
taining the. moſt ſublime ideas of the philoſophy of Plato, on 
love. This work was printed at Florence in 1549, in vo. with 
other poetical pieces of the fame author. There had already 
been an edition of his works, at Florence, in folio, 1 goa, which 


is extremely ſcarce. Another performance of his is intituled, 


Commento di Hieronimo Benivieni, cittadino Fiorentino, ſopra 
a piu ſue Canzone e Sonnetti dello amore e della belleza divina, 
Kc. printed at Florence in 1500, in folio: an edition much 

90 the curious. Benivieni, not leſs eſtimable for the 
purity, 0 his manners than for the extent of his talents, was in- 
4 8 connected with the celebrated John Pico'de Mirandola, 
ang mags 151 his requeſt t to, be interred in the ſame grave, with 


10 1 Ehn), a of Artin ton, was deſcended of an 
ray ors Mee and fecond fon 

nnet, knight, Bete daughter of ſir John 
Cal of Saxam in Norfolk, night [1]. He was born 1618, 


and after being inſtructed in grammar learning in his father's 


houſe, was ſent to Chriſt Church in Oxford, where he took the 
degree of maſter of arts, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his turn 
for engliſh poe the king's coming to Oxford, after 
the breaking out of the civil war, he entered himſelf a volun- 
teer; and was afterwards made choice of hy George lord Digby, 
ſecretary” of ſtate, to be his under ſecretary. He was preſent in 
the rencounter at Andover, in which he received ſeveral 3 
When he could no longer remain in England with ſafety, he 
went to France, and from thence to Italy. On his return to 
France, in 1649, he became ſecretary to the duke of Tork. In 
1658, Charles II. who placed great confidence in him, knighted 
at Bruges, and ſent him in quality of his miniſter to the 
court of Madrid. After the king's reſforation, he recalled him 
from Madrid, and appointed him privy purſe, October 2, 1663, 
he was. nominated ſecretary. of ſtate, in the room. of fir Edward 


Nicholas. * aber 28, 1663, the- univerſity of Oxford con- 
ferred. e alen (he Ys ree of doctor of win te following 
6 5 5 N wy „ r 8 25 5 : 
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h Waben in Mili” — 
e had, as ſe ry, almoſt 2 7 fole x management of foreig 
fairs (K 4 75 is 965 ity was equal to his poſts [L]. © He had a 
| Feat. woe 1 2 F. War, but we likey le appt ifs to 
hi are 5 5 e negotiations pr peace. N hew 
et of inder dvi b under pretence of their influence over 
the parliament, raiſed them, She to power, lord Arlington de- 
{ ined in his credit with the King ; but as he had been long i 
a uſinefs, loved a court and was defirons of power, he Par el 
5 act as ſecretary of ſtate under the new adminiſtration, and 
came one of the cabmet council diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of the Cabal ſa]. A defign was ſet on foot to change the con- 
itution. into an, abſolate monarchy, but no writer c arges him 
with having a ſhare in it; nor did he act farther than his office 
as ſecretary of Itate obliged him to act, in che breach which the 
other violent members 5 the cabal puſhed the king 

with Helland [x]. 0 

April 22, 1672, he 2 raiſed te the dig ty of eark of Aang 

ton in Middfeſex, and vifcouns Thetf Sor Norfolk; and or 
the 15th of June following was made a Eni he of the gutter. 
Soon after he was fent to trecht with. the Jute of of Buc 


and the cart of Halifax, to treat of a peace between the allies | 


nd the ſtates-general ; but this Te otiation had no effect 62 
The houſe ef commons, diflikin * war agg inſt Holland, d de- 
0 1 to call the adviſers an N of it to zn Account. 
ey, firſt attacked the duke of Lauderdale, and next the duke of 
zucki ngham, who, being admitted to ko 'be heard, endeavortred' to 
row: ll the odium upon the carl of Arlington ;, and this lord's 
5 4 8 not ſatisf fying, the gommons, articles of impeachment 
were drawn. up, c ant and 


arking him with having been a conlt 

vehement promoter of. popery and popiſh councils; 3 Wien Je 

hay guilty of many gndue practices to promote his'own. 

* with having embezzled the treaſure of the nation, 155 
alſcly and treacheroully be | the important truſt RO. In 
him as a counſelfor and principal ſerretary of ſtate, p- 

peared before the houſe of commens, and ſpoke ee beter 

than was expefted. He excuſed himkelf, but without b 
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i | of -the In letters elt dice, . Cie 

| ht Mr. Temples Ahlen, (afterwargs Shafte eur Buck: 
emple, imo ham, Ar ington, Laude 


Wale, B Y Ronda | kim ; thy the tresty | all of chem great ty fm. Trace 
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5 he that Arlingtot afterwards threw - | [x] Riugraph; Bir. | 
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1 1 this had ſo good an that thoug] 


cretary e of ſtate, was more ex 


many Warrants and orders he had figned, vet he was Acquit 
though b 


2 ſmall majority Ly]. 


to els t 

be Kapp pily 42 55 Ia. 
avil reuhgn 18 

betteln Sor 1 arty 


this = 
eonſider on 12 Wh tong and 


ev of his ollice gt principal fecretary of ſtate, 1 
122 Aer, he made a freſh trial for 


recovering the Eing's 3 by offering to go over 
© 


ſpace of twelve gears Cu). 


lolland wich tlie earl of Off 


not doubt hut he could bring he prince of Orange into an enti 
dependence on Ms uncle, and in partienlar diſpoſe. bim to 
eneral peace; on which the king was much ſet, it 
gebel by France. It was likewiſe believed that he had orders 
to give the prince hopes of marrying the duke 
lady Mary, whom he afterwards did m 
ee e N ; an his credit was 3 Con 


}1.3-F X/F 3 


e |] He was brou + b he per- 
Alke of a te by near. 
allied to him, vis. the earl of . 


married 40 Arliagton's wiſe's ſiſter, and 


2 England, 
mn debate laſted, in . of the houſe 
commons, and ſollicited the members in 
1 as they. entered the houſe * 


72 "his brought over ſome of the moſt vio- 
| Jens men on the other ſide,/ and induced 


others to attend who-m OI have 
declined it. Carte's rhe ot the dike of 


the penfionary de Witt and count Wade 
perceived that Arlington's hent was 8 6 
the into ſuch meaſures of a 
"as France then fo much deſired z i 
See of thoſe perſons who: had —4 


b. 
Sor Biſhop TY tells us, . af. 
e .treaty at the. jord Ar- 
lington's office, the king came up imme - 
diately into the drawing - toom, where ſee. 
ing Rouvigny, the french ambaſſador, he 
took him aſi = ot told him he had been 
doing a thinz that ok more againſt his 


heart than loſing his 1 4 hand, He bai 


vgned a peace with the Dutc . He faw no- 
ching could content the houſe of commons, 
or draw money from them; and lord Ar- 
lington had preſſed him ſo hard, that he 
had ſtood out till he was weary of his lie. 


He ſaw it was-impotlible for him to 5 tate 
on the war without ſupplies 3 of which 


was plain he could have. no hopes. The 
biſhop farther tells us, that Arlington, Hi 


F 


(could never recover ths grain: Rs 
eldeſt fon [to the duke of Ormond, and lot. 


Xl 132 Date ber ar Ne 


n th moſt lar man of his quality 
10 . for five 1 « 


but in vain, Arlington had like 


[ed thau Ih ny” 


In the mean time he contin 


king to a ſepa ac peace with the Dutch, in which 


ts. 18 0 I 


ſt of ſecterary, He was epd nt chin. 


ublic reaſon given, that it was th 


ithful ſervioœ, particularly in'fit 


for the 


told the King 1 tat he | 


ing earneſt 


of York's dat 
This journey proved 


th 
13 170 
tire wit by it, chit though e kne 
nh of Wis ſecret to be ill hd be ae 


12 95 


foid: in" the hon Sow high 
which had ever been the height load 


_ Arlington's, ambition, the latter had con- 
_ ceived an implacable hatred againſt him, 


and uſed his utmoſt efforts to nee. 


the affection of the duke of Vork by ad 

flag his being ſent from court, Nasd. : 

Hiſt. ef his own times, vol. i. \ + 394» 5 
"YE r] Sir William Femple te 128 8. 


advances to the prince or the taten bf 


railing commotions in England during; the 
late war; into ſecret meaſurts'with-che 
Eng. of aſſiſting him againſt any rebels at 
g home, as well as enemies abroad; and imo 


es or defigns of a match with the duk@s 


el eſt daughter. But the prince” would 
Net enter at all into the firit, way oh. 


*againft the ſecond, treated the third 


as diſreſpect to the king, do think that he 
' ſhoult be ſo il-beloved, or ſo'imprudenc 
to need it; of upon mention made dy 
bad ae about the F FF e 25 1 * Oey" 6 


"the 1 dp" took no "fur. 
+? * 20H * N 
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erty.to act and mimic 
meriy.d 
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162, Henry earl of Euſton; ſon; to king Charles. II. by the 
ducheſs of Cleveland created afterwards duke of Grafton. 
ording to 9 Hurnet, a proud man: his 


* 1 He bay ACC | 23 P 
fg were ſolid but not quick; 


arts were laid bur not quick, be bad the ar; of obſerving the 
king's temper, and managing it, beyond all the men of that time. 
He was believed a papiſt, he had once profeſſed it, and when he 


- 


a 


Whole courſe of his miniſtry, he ſeemed. to have made it a 
maxim, that the king ought to ſhew no ſavour to popery, but 
that his whole affairs would be ſpoiled, if ever he turned that 
way; which made the papiſts become his mortal enemies, and 
accuſe him as an apoſtate, and the betrayer of their intereſts.” 
BENNET (Dr. Thoms), an engliſh divine, was born at 


Saliſbury May 7. 167 8¹ v). From the free ſchool in that city 
"he was removed to 8 


took his degrees in arts, and afterwards became a fellow of the 


ther hold: of it, than ſayingy that his for- had done, and''o cohffary to all the ends 
tunes were not in a condition for. him to which the author of it 8 himſelf. 
«think of a wife. Temple 's works, vol. i. Inſtead of advancing the Los he left it 
p. 397. We are informed by Burnet, that deſperate ; inſtead vf eftabliſhing a friend- 
Lord Arlington talked to the prince in the ſhip between the King and the prince, he 
Frrain: of a governor, and ſeemed to pre- left all colder than he found it ; inſtead of 
: fume too much on his youth and want of entering into great perſonal confidence and 
- experience; but, inſtead of prevailing on friendſhip with the prince, he left an un- 
-hirg, loſt him entirely, ſo that all his en- kindneſs which laſted ever after ; inſtead 
Weavours. afterwards could not beget any of retrieving his own credit at court, 
-ceafidence' in him. The lord Arlington which he found waining by the increaſe 
(fays Temple), aftet his return, was re- of lord Danby's, he made an end of all 
' -teived.. but coldly by the king, and ill by that he had left with the king, who never 
.the duke, who was angry that any men- afterwards uſed him with any confidence 
tion ſhould be made of his daughter the further than the forms of his place, and 
lady Mary, though it was only done by the found alſothe lord treaſurer b credit with the 
lord Offory, and whether with order from king more advanced in fix weeks which he 
be king or not was not known ; ſo that had been 2way, than it had in many months 
. nevet apy train of court: ſkill and contri- before, Temple's works, vol. i. p. 308. 


died, he again reconciled himſelf to that church: yet, in tbe 


t. John's college, Cambridge, where he 


| Wes ſurceeded fo untortunately as this [vj Gen. Dia, © > oh 
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= ſor ſeparat n abridgment of the London caſes” 
The fol ng hear; ta e Journey to''viſit his friend Mr.” 
;hn/Raynez* rector of St. James's in Colcheſter, and finding 
him dead, he preached his funeral ſermon, with which the rows 
bitafits wett 3 " pleaſed that warmly recommended” 
him to Compto 0p of London, ho thereupon preſi 
him to that Wirz The 6ther livings in the wie being _— 
indifferently provided for, he was extremely followed, and his 
aſſiſtande Jefired upon all occaſtons; ſo that he was miniſter" 
not only of one pariſh, but even in a mannet of the whole 
town. The fame year he publiſhed at Cambridge his - Confuta- 
tion of popery Ex. In 1402 he publiſned a tract relative to! 
the Separation of the diſſenters, intituled, . A diſcourſe of! 
Schiſm Cr). This book being animadverted upon by Mt. Shep. 
herd; dne of the diſſenting miniſters to whom it was e e 
by way of letter; he publiſhed an anſwer to Mr. Sh N 
e eee . ehe de gent we Cactnighgd: 
his «/Confuration of quakeriſm,”'a din 2908 t A+brief Ader 
of the joint uſe of precompoſed ſet forms of prayer ).“ In 
this year likewiſe came abroad his diſcourſe of Joint Prayers IA. 
05 ne publiſhed in 8 his Faraphraſe with annotations 
upon chte boo of common prayer. In this treatiſe he obſerves, 
ar the ung of the morning prayer, the litany, and com- 
menen ſervice; at one gps the ſame time" in one contiuued on- 
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Glare divided ain ire een e eee eee 
1. he eonitoverſy n rul, 25 , forms —— 2. That thoſe recompoſed 
faith is dete: ined. The particular + ſet forms, i in which chey j joined, were ſock? 
doctrines of the church er Re aye d- e reſpective onßregations were se- 
futed. 3. The ee. robjetions/ againſt cuſtomed to, and thoroughly acquainted” 
the church af K are anſwered. A with. 3. That their, practice Wan 
paſſage in cl firſt part of this diſcoyrſe the jmpoſition of a 8 preco 
Ber that Mr Behne did not confider liturgy. ' To this treatiſe he has | 
the authority of the antient fathers | az dt diſcourſe of the gift of e _ 
all 2 Leeſſive in controverſies of intent of which is to 7777 that what the. 
reli diſſenters mean by the giſt of. prayer, ris. 
Neva 1. What is meant by à faculty bf 8 ayers ORE 
1 That ſchiſm is a daminable fin. di nor compriſes in bripture 
t there is a ſchiſm. between os „ (»] In this cen b he ſhews, 15 Wb. 

en 1 church of England and the diſ- js meant by joint prayer. 2. Thar 1 
ſenters, ' 4. That this fcbiſm is to be peu uſe of prayers conceived exte py 
charged on the difſenters fide. ' 5. That —_— devotion, and conſequently — 
the modern pretences of toleration, agree - pleaſes Gods ; whereas the e of ſuch 
ment in fundamentals, dc, will not ex- precompo d ſet forms, as the dongrega- 
cuſe the diflenters from being guilty" of den is Ueutsd and thoroaghly'ae- 
ſchiſm. quainted with, does effectually promote de- 

2] vis. onfeſſions, Petitions, Inter- votion, and conſequently is commanded by 
ceſſions, and Thank(ſgivings, for every day God. 3: That the Jay dienten are oh 
of.the week, and alſo before, at, and after lied, » Upon their own principles, to abher 
the ſacrament, with oecalional prayers fo for rayers” offered” in their ſeparate af- - 
all perſons whatſoever, © ſemblies, and to Join in communion win 

A] la which be endeavours to Gap, the eftabliſhed church.” This treatiſe was 

hat the tient Jews, our Saviour, his animadverted e in ſereral . 
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5 the fame ſu ect. {1 
1750 * ſent abrdad b 5; 35 ig of de 5 
_ wherein he aartss that, ehurch aue! oxity.. FY — 
— from the paople, that the laity have no diving 2 
_ elec; the clergy, nor to c heir own h | | 
About this time he. tobk the d ; of ab der in diene. 
. da publiſhed..at,.London-/ bis t Ditections | for. ſtudyi 
1 neral ſyſtem of divinity. -» a, The Ahirty-nine- e 
to, which is 1270 St. Jerome is epiſtle to Nepotimus: The 
7 year. was publiſded his “ Eflay on the thirty / nine. articles 
an, agreed on in 1862, and reviſed-in/2 57 LG) Before 
dien of this book he found it eee to leave Col - 


The other livings/ being filled up wich men of merit 


and ene in which he was highly i brawemal;chis large 
congregation and his ſubſeriptipſis, which. amounted te near 
|; a year, ſelt off ſo, that the ee ce bg OE of St, 
ames and St. Nicholas did not amount to 60 refore he 
removed to. London, and was appointed Ac chaplain, t. 
Chelſea, hoſpital under Dr. Cannon. Seon happening to 
preach the funeral ſermon of his friend Mr. N leuurer 
of 81. Olave in Southwark, it Was ſo highly-approved of by that 
in that he was unanimouſly choſen lecturer without the 
kollieitation. We find him in 1916 morning ping \ gfe at 

I Lanes * and} ſoon after be was" e 


l expe 
right ts 77 5 — Et == 5 m. 
re. u A let intituled, “ The nonjurors 
| ſeparation 8 the Pad bee the church of. England 
examined, and pre to be ſchiſmatical upon their on prin- 
ciples 3 and 134 « Caſe of the reformed epiſcopal in in 
Great Poland and; Poliſh Pruſſia, in a fſermon preached at- St. 
| Lawrence Jewry in the morning, and at St: Qlave's, Southwark, 
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tions of eighteen-of the. moſt amcjent a ry and ON” wich a prefatory 
authentic copies carefully noted, an — le to Anthony Collins, he wherein 
count 1s given of the. proceedings of convo- the. agregious faiſhoody of 10 2 author of 
cation in forming apd ſettling the text of. «: ours f in perfeQion” are expoſed. 

the articles ; the controverted clauſe of Fr 5 This. was occaſioned by: a book. in- 


ern err; h S 2 


"ih, A 


in 255 he entered upon dhe 


dated At Exeter, 


nityſa N ; in which be treats. 
—. eiyilit 
— died 


— e an), Was 
161 7s and-eduoared at Sand 


elected a fellow of the colle 


he practiſed with ſucceſs. 
ings are, Theatri tabidorum veſtibulum. 
| profiles" cum Hiſtoriis demonſtrativis, quibus alimentorum et 
languinis vitia deteguntur in pleriſque morbis. 

rected and eee Dr. Wioufers trratiſs intituled, Health's 


improvement Ms MEE e 


n 12% he A Hebrew , ( 5 
een Leeden Octobe 


wats 3 Shots \ foital ſermon 2 
| 5 mayors of, aldermen, polite London. And i in 1718 came 

abroad his 1 of the ever bleſſed trinity in unity, wi 
an enaminstion of Dr. Clarke's ſeripturę 


25 


doctrine of the tri-, 
Dr. Clar ith ; 


151717 7727 
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255 po 7 S N he raw 
„ phyſc li ine, and afterwards | 


e of phyſicians in London, w cha 
died in; April 46557 His writ- 


Exercitationes dia- 


- BENNET: (Rogen; B. DA. He had his ee G 
and wag preſented — Lord Wharton to the rectory of Waddeſ- 


den in the | 
was ejected for nonconform 


Buckingham, where he continued till he 
ity in 1002. 


He afterwards ſettled 


at Ayleſbury, where he preached privately to a ſmall congr 


dag and from thenee removed to Reading, 
He was author of an excellent work intituled “ A che- 


1687. 


ological dener rr of the e er ener e in eüptuce 


2 15 


by the u RK [George Hickes, Db. 
17165 in Which the c e of England - 
was charged with hereſy, ſe 1 
and treaſon, ' Dr: Bennet's proved, 
however; unſatis factory to many ee! 
and ſeveral replies were made to it, 


cularly/ in a pamphlet intituled, The 


Layman's vindication of the church of 


England, as: well againſt Mr. Howell's 


charge of ſchiſm, as inſt Pr. Bennet's 
pretended anſwer to it; and . 
dated OR. the 224, 1716, and intitul 

Dr. Bennet's concerlions. to the nene 
rors, proved to be deſtructive to the cauſe. 
which he endeavours to de ſend, as they 
make the nonjurors to be-catholics, and 
his on communion to be ſchiſmatical; in 


1 friend, Lond. 1 1717, in $vo.. 


ames Pierce, an emi Aiſſenting 


1 55 r, wrote likewiſe «A letter to Pr. 


Bennet, occaſioned by his late treatiſe con- 
cerning the non 88 tion, &c. 


god printed in 7 ON 
1 


. the . 1716, 


madrerted upon a, Ef ARE Emlyn, in io 


ece publiſhed-in 1718, intituled, . Dr. 
TG new theory of the trinity era- 
mined, or ſome conſiderations on his diſ- 
courſe of the ever bleſſed trinity in unity, 
and his examination of Dr. Clarke's ſcrip 
ture doctrine of the trinity.“ It was 
replied to in another tract, printed in 
1719, under the title of A modeſt plea 
for the baptiſmal and ſcriptural notions of 
the ry Ab wherein the ſchemes of the 
reverend Bennet and Clarke are com 
Renee by Mr. John Jackſon, rector 
on in Vorkſhire.““ 
WOK e The title is Thomz Bennet, 8. 
Grammatica Hebrza, cum uberrima 
aer in uſum Tironum qui linguam He. 
bræam abſque præceptoris viva voce in- 
que in bre viſſimo temporis compendio) e- 
 difcere cupiunt. Accedit confilium de 


ſtudio precipuarum . linguarum. orientali. 


um, Hebraz, ſeil. Chaldzz, Syro-Sama- 


* et Arabicz, e et pertis 
8 t, *? 
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He alſo COr— 


where he died in 
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BEN [SERA ve. 


LS * , 


born at Paris in the year 1640, tid fled to | Hollakd ao dete | 
cation of the edict of Nantes“ Here he was elekted paſtor of 


the church of Delft, and died in 1728. He left many Writing 


highly eſteemed: 1. Hiſtoire et logie de la Wim des 3 
0 il 


teurs, x cauſe de e la pe ſecution de ande, 1688, 12am. 2 

wire de Pedit'de Nantes, in 5 vols. Ito, Delft, 1693. This is 

an a work, but very much decried by the papiſts. 3. Me- 
es de Temarques critiques, Ane cer men on two diſſerta- 

pF of Toy 1712, 8vo. after bei 1 to fly 

bis country, wa not mote er Holland. 1 had a wife, 

in corhpariſohi f whom. that of rates w FSI SH dere 
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bing roms chick A l | vitiis eee, 9 ennju- 
gi pacem amanti gravia eſſe poſſunt, implieita : avara, procax, 


_ yurgioſa, inconſtans et varia indefeſſa contradicendi libidine, per 


annos quadtaginta.ſeptein miſerum conjugem omnibus diris af- 
fecit. As to the temper of the huſband 2 was patient, timid, 
fond of quiet, cloſe and diligent in his literary labours: 
ready to contract friendſhip, he was not ſueceſsful in the choice 
of his friends. He has been accuſed of avaxice ; but unjuſtiy: 
the humour of his wife proceeding to the moſt.ſordid extreme of 
132 obliged him to repreſs. his inclinatien to liberality. 
ENSERADE (Isaac pr), a french poet of the laſt century, 
born at Lyons, near Roan. He was born but not educated a 
ergo his father having turned catholic when he was very 
When Periſcrade'was about ſeven or eight years of age, 
Key. ah to be confirmed; the biſhop who per: . the rr 
mony aſked him * If be was not willing to chan ot 
Iſaac, for one more chriſtian,” © « With all my 
he, provided I get any thin ng. by the ee So Meh 
furpriſed at ſuch a ready anſwer, would not change hp home. 
c Let his name be Iſaat ill, ſaid he, for whatever it is; he 
will become famous C].“ Benſerade loſt his father when he 


was very young; and being left with little fortune, and this much 


involved in law, he choſe rather to give it up than ſue for it. 
We have been told by ſome authors, that he Was related to car- 


dial Richelieu, and that the cardinal took care of his educa- 


tion; it is certain however that Benſerade ſoon became famous 


at court for his wit and poetry, and that Richelieu granted him 


enſion, which was continued till the death of this cardinal; 
it is probable that Benſerade would have found 9 = 


File 1 Preface of M. Abbe Tallemare eau works, P ai 1699 


tel zn the dochels of Aigulllon if a „ein 
55 kick he made on, the cath of. the cattligal;" Wh 0 
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After we death of Riches he got into favour with the duke 
de Breze, whom he accompanied in moſt of his We 
and when this nobleman died, he returned to court, TY ere his 

poetry became highly eſteemed {1 |.,. We ate told in one of 
Coſtar's letters to the marchioneſs de Lavardin, that Benſerade 
was named envoy to Chriſtina, queen of Sweden; it is certain, 
however, that he never went in this em loyment; hence the 
humorous Scarron thus e e of oo to og countels 
de wha eh in pO NE 


hoes que le Sieur de Benſerade | = 17 | te 
arr point a ſon ee 7 is "oF 275 Ko 
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| manner, — thoſe who were rallied; were, 15 . No were 
pleaſed at it, and his jeſts left no reſentmen ot ron in their 

minds, which is a mark of their perfeQtion.' ſonnet which 
Benſerade ſent to a young lady, with his paraphraſe; on Job, ren- 
dered his name 2 web ag A parallel was drawn betwixt it 
and the Utania oſ Voitures and a diſpute. thence aroſe, which 
divided the Witss and the whole court. Thoſe. who gave th 
preferenee to that of Benſerade were ſtyled the Jobiſts, and thei 
antagoniſts the Urani⸗ ls, The. prince of Conti declared himſel 
2 a Jobiſt. ante The one ſonnet,” ſaid he, meaning that of Voiture, 

« is more grand and finiſhed; but I would rather have been the 
authoy-of:cthecother Ik]. Benſerade wrote Rondeau upon 
Orid, 4, ſome of which are recka! oned tolerable, but, upon the hols 
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trees were full of inſcriptions, and 


I + (BE wes W * 
Si we nay mas ich eſtee 


f re his death, Be ape Kd almoſt all the 
Olivet ſays, har Benſerade towards the 
latter end of his life withdrew from court, and made Gentilly 


5 che place of. his retirement. When he was a youth, he ſays, it 
was the euſtom to viſit the remains of: the ornaments, with 


which Benſerade had enibellifhed his houſe and gardens, where 
every thing favoured of his poetical genius. 'The'barks of the 


e others he 
den whe Gr which preſenced elf was as follows: = 4 
1 1 Gs l We fortune, hopncurh 3 Allen vous et lei e od din 


Je viens ici vous oubl eqs „ 
5 ee eee 
' 9 ee 


. 8 


| A ieu toi-th6me amour, dien f a 


1 
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5 Diffieile a congedier. 5 * 
ets: _ and honours all adjeu, NF 
| nd whatſoe'er belongs to W. ee , 
I to this retirement run, 5 „5 299 
All e , ie RE pc 

Thou too adieu, G powerful be! 8 Ne pre 


From thee 'tis hardeſt to remove, - em 


Mr. Voltaire 0 of -that theſs: Waegpee were rehe 
beter wel produtions, and he regrets that they have not 
AY Benſerade ſuffered at to much an the Sons, that; OY 
withſtanding his treat age, he reſolved to ſubmit to the opera- 
tion of cutting. But his conſtaney was not put to this laſt 
proof; for a furgeon letting him blood, by way of precaution, 
pricked an artery, and, inte ad ef endeavouring Looks the effu- 
Ron of blood; 85 away: there was but juſt time to call F. Com. 
mire, his friend and confeffor, h — ſoon enough” 60 fee 
bim die. This hap —_— Oct. 10, 16 

"BENSON (GroR OCE), a learajpl -and I dniinrie diflenting 
teacher, was born ar Great Salkeld in Cumberland, September 
1099 ll. J. He was early deſtined by hie parents for the chri- 
ſtian miniſtry, on account of the ſeriouſneſs of his diſpoſition 


k . . 
e 


an 


and his love of learning; which was ſo ſtrong and ſucceſsful, 
that at eleven years of age he was able to read the greck teſta- 


ment. After finiſhing bi grammar learning, he went ro = 
academy kept by Dr. Dixon at Whitehaver from hence 
removed to Glaſgow ; 'where, with great application and — 
he purſued his ſtadies until May 1721, when he left the univer- 
fity. Towards che cloſe of the "pear he came to London; and 
having been examined and approved by ſeveral of the moſt emi- 
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is gentleman's recommendation he went to Agen e 5 
pr i ; where, after preachin a8 a candidate, he was und- 
nimouſly choſen theit paſtor, by che congregation' of proteſtant 
diſſenters in that town. During his ſtay here, Which was about 
hen, yeats,' he preached and publithed. three ſerious 1 practical 
diſcourſes, addreffed to young perſons; which were 5 5 Te. 
ceived. · But he afterwards 'ſupprefſed "them, as not 3 
what he thought on further cy the exact truth, in relati 
to ſome doctrines bf chriſtianit In 1729 he received a call 
from a ſociety of proteſtant fetiters in Southwark, amon 
whom he laboured with pou diligetice and fidelity for eleven 

years, and was, greatly beloved by hem. In 1740 was Choſen 
the congregation at rute Friars, colleague to the lea 
and judicicus Dr. Lardner; and when infirmities obliged Dr. 
Lardner to it 35 ſervice, of the church, che whole care of it 
devolved on | 
From the tins of his engagini in the miniſtry, he ſeems ts 
have propoſed to himſelf the critical ſtudy of the ſcriptures, and 
particularly of the New Teſtament, as a principal part of his 
buſineſs; and; to have purſued the diſcovery of the facred truths 
it contained, with uncommon diligence” and fidelity. The wo 
fruit of theſe * ſtudies which he preſented to the public was, A 
defence of of the reaſonableneſs of Prayer, with A tranſlation of 
a diſcourſe of Maximus Tyrius, containing ſome popular ob- 
jections againſt prayer, and an atifwer to theſe. Ting tin 
after. this, he manifeſted his A to moderation and chtiſtian i- 
berty, and his averſion n ogy Bf whomſoever pradtiſed 3 
by extracting from the Memoirs of Literature, and reprinting 
Mr. de la Roche's account of the pe ſecution and burning d 
Seryetus dy Calvin, with fuch reflection as were proper to ex- 
po ſc the 1 injuſtice and incunũiſtence of this conduit in thai Avi 
ortner'; and to prevent its being employed to countenance 2 lik 
oy er and conduct hereafter. To this he afte adde 
A defery nee of the account of OC vets; and: "brief eco. Ol 
ban Land's cruel treatment of Dr. Leighton, ! About the 
nie to guard chriſtians af 82 the corruptions of erh 
a. to pieventt wn by the deiſts as plauſſbre c 
jections Againſt 11 he ptr A diſſertanon on 
2 Theſſ. ii. ver. . In illuſtrating the obſervations: 5 — 


of che | 
beſt religion to Rave been expreſs] Id, and — 
ſtrongly eaitioned "againſt eng til that; in this! ten 
were among the-evidences. of the divine authork x of the 
tures; ns they ꝓroveil the | facred- "res 10 hee? ben i inf — 
15 a N ä which could none cem foterel Fn 
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Rant, contingent, an 1 e 1295 1 gh which Mr, Lo 


Wares 
him h ie n ex 7 10 * NING abs Tee M r. Ben- 
illuſtration. of the remaining. ng in the 

5 er In 1731 he pu liſhed & para hraſe and notes 
the epiſtle to Philemon, 28 a, ſpecimen, This was well re- 
Rs and the. author encouraged. to proce: in 6 his deſign. 
With the epiſtle to . Was e A. thort difſerta- 
tion, to prove from 125 irit and, {entiments. of. the apoſtle, 
diſcovered in, his epiſtles, 9 58 he was neither 8 5 . nor 
impoſtor; and 9 that the religion, 1 hich he al flerted 
he received immediately from heaven add con firmed by a va- 
jety of miracles, is indeed divine. This at rgument 103 ſince 
cen improved aud illuſtrated, w ith great re and ſtrength, 


24 2. review of the apoſtle's entire conduct and character, by 
lord 


Lyttelton. Mr. Benſon roceeded with great diligence 
d bo cg to ubliſh,/ [Wu RF and Notes on the two 
25 iſtles to the Thefſalonians, the firſt and ſecond to Timothy, 


and the-epiſtle to Titus z adding, e e on ſeveral. im- 
p. 


portant ſubjects, particular] ider ation. 


Ia 1725 he pubithed 18 the the ürſt planting of chri- 
ſtianity, taken from the Acts 755 ory ooſtles ab their Epiſtles, 
in 2 vols. 4to. In this 8 1 bel des ian ſtrating throu got Ns 


ocured Kune 1 reputation. 1 of the e in 1 25 
—_ with a. doctor's degrers and many of 
high rank ſtabliſhed c wrch, 28 Herring, Hoadly, Butler, 
55 1 e xc. Thewed him great marks of favour and 
Tegar He 4.08 urſued the lame ſtudies, with. great 2 plication 
and ſuccefs till the time of his, deach, Which hap ened . n 
'$ath. y year 150 is age MI. ee e ee, . a 


EU 97 RD),.. : "card i, 


at unjyerkity, w Hen in 

the — 9 at Ely, J1 23»; 197, (als; His Father. My . 
Bentham, was a very worthy « Cl lergyman 9 5 of Vitch- 
ford, 2 mall living Ps fy: Wh: \ nexoüs fa- 
ut it 7 


af His We de choſe already. T ſerr ions on 8 impt 
Mentioned; ate, T. A paraphraſe and notes 5. The hiſtory of the life of ſeſus Chritt, 
taken from the Nee Teſtament with ob- 
e annexca, ſeveral. critical difſertations, .. fervations and refleQions proper. to. Wot 

2. The reafonablenefs of the chri- trate the excellence of his charadter, and 
— religion, 2 delivered" in the ſcrip- the divinity of his miſſion and religion. - 
tures, in two-vols. Evo.) 3. A collecien [n] nth; 20 Kiri in Bi- 
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milly, his ſon Edward, on the reconimendatian of Dr. Smalridge, 
deu of Chxiſt⸗ church, was ſent in 171% to the ſehoal of that 
college. Having there received the rudiments of claſſital edu- 
cation he Was in Lent term 1723, when-nearly 16 years of age, 
admitted bf the univerſity of Oxford, and placed at Qop˙Uν, 
Chriſti college under his relation Dr. John Burton. In this G- 


tuation, his ſerious and regular deportment, and his great pro- 


the notice of ſeyeral eminent men; and, among othera, te, the 
— ͤ whale, Ideah 
he was diſappointed of a nomination to a ſtudentſhip in that ſo- 
ciety. At Corpus -Chriſti college he formed a ſtrict friendſſip 
with Robert Hoblyn, eſq. of Nanſwydden in Cornwall, after 


wards repreſentative for the city of Briſtol, whoſe character, as 


a ſcholar and a member of parliament, rendered him/defervedly 
eſteemed by the lovers of literature and of their eduntry. IA | 
company with this gentleman and another intimate friend, DA. 

Ratclif, afterwards. maſter of Pembiqke college, Mir. Bentham 
made, at different times, the tour of part of France, and other 
838 Having taken the degree of B. A. he was invited hy 
Dr. Cotes, principal of Magdalen-hall to be his vice. principal 


and was accordingly admitted to that ſociety, March 6, 1730. 


Here he continued only a ſhort time; for, on the 23d,of; April 
in the year following, he was elected fellow of Oriel college. 
In aQ term, 1732, he -proceeded to the degree of M. A. and, 


about the ſame time, Was appointed tutor in thit college; in 


which capacity he diſcharged his duty, in the: moſt laborious and 


conſcientious manner, for more than twenty years. March 26, 
1743, Mr. Bentham took the degręe of B. D. ; and April 22, 


in the ſame year, wag collated to the ptebend of Hundreton, in 
the cathedral church of Hereford. July 8, 1749, he proceeded 
to the degree of D. D,; and in April +7 54 waz promoted to the 
birth ſtall in that cathedral. Here he continued the ſame ave 
and uſeful eourſe of life for which: he had always been diſtin- 
mſelf and other, above; twelve years-| The affairs of the tren. 


{ury,-which: Dr. Bentham found th great; confuſton, he entirely 
new modelled, and put imo s train of huſineſs in which-they 
have continued. ever fince, to the great eaſe of his ſuactſſors, 


and benefit of the e So intent was he upon the regul; 
tion and management of the concerns of the college, that he 


refuſed ſeyeral preferments, which-were offered him, from a eh 


ONS HI Ev tna the avocations they would produetr 
Me COR nh 1 

ad voluntarily undertaken, Being appointed b 
ell the divinity chair, — 5 tlie death of 


r. Fanſhawo, 


peatedly 


proper diſcharge of de ofbces he 
the king to . 


— 1 


Laber . — Friends, 6 to! accept 12 lorem ps For — 1 
Feta Fete Kt em the Stk Aal in the Cathedral. 
3 to appear in this ſtation was increaſed” by the bu- 
| Kneſs ke —_ ee de his former fituntion, and Which he 
was 2 would be impeded by the acceſſion of ne duties: 
not to ſay that a life ſpent in his laborious: and ſedentary: 
ner had produced ſome unfavourable eſfecte on his conf itution, 
and rendered a greater attention than he nöd hitherto ſhewn to 
| one eaſe. and health, abſolutely ne Beides, as the 
Aaties, when y diſcharged; were great and intereſting, 
do the the Ration: ſelf was of N elevated" and public nature to 
hich his ambition never inclined him: latere maluit atque 
3 e. The diffidence he had of his abilities had ever taught 
| Him'to ſuſpeR kis'own ſuffloĩeney; and hit inauguratory lecture 
dreathed the fame ſpirit; the text of which was, “ Wu is ſuf- 
_ Kcientfor theſe things?!” Rut whatever objections Dr. Bentham 
night have to che profeſſorſhip before he entered upon it, when 
once he had accepted of jt, he never ſuffered them to diſcourage 


ww 


dim in the leaſt from exerting his moſt ſineere endeavours to 


render it both uſeful and honourable to the 8 He ſet 
8 to draw out a courſe of lectures for the be- 
g ſtudents in divinity, Which he conſtant! read at 
his reg hin mes Chriſt-church, artig three times a wa during 
term-time, till his deceaſe. eourſe took u 8 a yeary and vn 
wot only exhibited in it a complete ſyſtem Wees, Ae 
commended proper books, ſome of which he generouſty Ar. 


Duted wo his auditors.” His intenſe application — che purſuit of 


___ the plan he had laid down, together witk thöſe converbs in 
Tuhich his affeQion for his friends, and his eo? for che public 
* e, ery ſhape, involved him, proved more than a counter- 
for all cke advantages of health and vigour chat ; ſtrict 
vnd uniform temperance could procure. It is Cereßin chat he 
 Fank under ow os #7 9 — that conduct he had 5 
himſelf: for chongh 88 years are 4 Sonſiderable prope 
2 the Rrongeſt men's los,” pern remarkable abſtemis1 tick 
und fetf<denial, added to à dilpohtion'of body naturally 4 
promiſed, in the ordinhrycburſe ef things, a longer period 


Bentham was a very earſy tiſery and:hi 
buſineſs before tnany others begin their Jay. His o 
Was imcommonty mild and engaging, being ſtron Sharacte⸗ 
riſtic of the piety and benevolente?bf his mind; nd at the 
ame time it e means unted -expteſſion; but, upon proper 
vbeaſidns, vbuſd affine 2 very becoming and affecting autho- 
pity." r the public duties of rehyion, he 
as; _—_ lytvietand'corftine; not fuffering himfelf 
* Rear vervees Bom it b ny. 3 Eicher 6f-initeveſt-o 
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"tranſacted half a day's 


af eve | 
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Till within. the laſt half-year of his liſe, in which he de- 


only Znde the 23d of July to the firſt of Auguſt. Even death 
itſe : 


the benefit of mankind ; and it was not till he was lee | 
forbidden by his phyſicians, that he gave over a particular courſe 
of reading, that had been undertaken by him with a view of mak- 
ing remarks on Mr. Gibbon's Roman Hiſtory. Thus he died 
in the faithful diſcharge of the duties of religion. That ſerenity 
of mind and meekneſs of diſpoſition, which he had manifeſted - 
on every former occaſion, ſhone forth in a more eſpecial manner 
in his latter moments; and, together with the conſciouſneſs of 


a whole life ſpent in the divine ſervice, exhibited a ſcene of true | 


chriſtian triumph. After a few days illneſs, in which he ſuf- 
fered a conſiderable degree of pain without repining, a quiet 
ſigh put a period to his temporal exiſtence, on the firſt of Au- 
guſt 1776, when he had entered into the 69th FEAT of his age. 
His remains were depoſited in the weſt end of the great aile in 
the cathedral of Chriſt- church, Oxford. Dr. Bentham reſided, 
the principal part of the year, ſo regularly at Oxford, that he 
never miſſed a term from his matriculation to his death. In the 
ſummer he generally made a tour of ſome part of the kingdom 
with his family; and, for the laſt thirty years of his life, ſeldom 
failed in carrying them to meet all his brothers and ſiſters at 


prevailed. 
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Hy, amongſt whom the 9 and affection ever 
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revailed. A liſt of his works may be ſeen in the Biograp 


ritannica. LEO “ 
BENTHAM (Jauxs), M. A. and F. A. S. prebendary of 
Ely, rector of Bow-brick-hill in the county of Bucks, and do- 
meſtic chaplain to the right. hon. lord Cadogan, was the brother 
of the above-mentioned Edward. Having received the rudi- 
ments of claſſical learning in the grammar {chool of Ely, he wat 
admitted of Trinity-college, Cambridge, March 26, 1727, where 
he proceeded B. A. 1530, and M. A. 1738, and was elected 
F. A. S. 1767. In the year 1733 he was preſented to the vi. 
(\ carage of Stapleford in Cambridgeſhire, which he reſigned in 
' 1736, on being made minor canon in the church of Ely. In 
| 1767 he was preſented by biſhop Mawſon to the vicarage of 
Wymondham in Norfolk, which he reſigned in the year follow- 
ing ſor the rectory of Feltwell St. Nicholas, in the ſame county. 
This he reſigned in 1774 for the rectory of Northwold, which 
in 1779 he was induced to change for a prebendal ſtall in the 
church of Ely, though he was far from improving his income by 
the change. - But his attachment to his native place, with which 
church the family had been connected without any intermiſſion 
for more than 100 years, ſurmounted every other conſideration. 
In 1783 he was preſented to the rectory of Bow-brick-hill, by 
the rev. Edward Guellaume. From his firſt appointment to an 
office in the church of Ely, he ſeems to have directed his atten- 
tion to the ſtudy of church architecture. It is probable that he 
was determined to the purſuit of eccleſiaſtical antiquities by the 
eminent example of biſhop Tanner (a prebendary of the ſame 
ſtall which Mr. Bentham afterwards held), who had honoured 
the family with many marks of his kindneſs and friendſhip. 
For reſearches of this Lind Mr. Bentham ſeems to have been ex- 
cellently qualified. To a ſound judgment and a conſiderable 
degree of penetration, accompanied by a minuteneſs and accu- 
racy of enquiry altogether uncommon, Mr. Bentham added 
the moſt patient aſſiduity and unwearied induſtry. The hiſtory 
of the church with which he was connected afforded him full 
: ſcope for the exerciſe of his talents. It abounds with àlmoſt 
all the various ſpecimens of church architecture uſed in Eng- 
land to the time of the reformation. Having previouſſy exa- 
mined with great attention every hiſtorical monument and au- 
thority which could throw any light upon his ſubject, aſter he 
had circulated, in 1756, a catalogue of the principal members 
of this church (Ely), viz. abbeſſes, abbots, biſhops, priors, deans, 
prebendaries, and archdeacons, in order to collect further infor- 
mation concerning them, he publiſhed “ The hiſtory and anti- 
quities of the conventual and cathedral church of Ely, from the 
foundation of the monaſtery, A. D. 675, to the year 1771, il 
Auſtrated with copper- plates, Cambridge, 1771,” to. * 
„„ 1 1 ; ws 108 
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krodocdibn che author thought ir might be uſeful to give ſome 


account of ſaxon, norman, and what is uſually called gothic 
architecture. The many novel and ingenious remarks, which 


occurred in this part of the work, ſoon attracted the attention of 


thoſe who had turned their thoughts to the ſubject. This ſhort 
eſſay was favourably received by the public, and has been fre- 
quently cited and referred to hy moſt writers on gothic archi- 
tecture. By a ſtrange miſtake theſe obſervations were haſtily 


attributed to the celebrated Mr. Gray, merely becauſe Mr. Ben- 


tham has mentioned his name among that of others to whom he 
conceived himſelf indebted for communications and hints. Mr. 
Bentham was never informed of this extraordinary circum- 
ſtance till the year 1783, when he accidentally met with it in 
the Gentleman's mz gazine for the month of February in that 
year; upon which he immediately thought it neceſſary to rec- 


tify the miſtake, and to vindicate his own character and repu- 
tation as an author from the charge of having been obliged to 


Mr. Gray for that treatiſe, when he had publiſhed it as his 
own; and this he was enabled to do ſatisfactorily, having for- 


tunately preſerved the only letter which he had received from 


Mr. Gray on the ſubject. The truth was, that Mr. Bentham 
had written the treatiſe long before he had the honour of any 
acquaintance with Mr. Gray, and it was that which firſt intro- 
duced him to Mr. Gray. hat his obligations were will ap- 
pear by reference to a copy of that letter [0] which he received 
from Mr. Gray when he returned the fix ſheets which Mr. Ben- 
tham had ſubmitted to him at his own requeſt. It happened 
that the two laſt ſheets, though compoſed, were not worked off, 
which gave Mr. Bentham an opportunity of inſerting ſome ad- 
ditions alluded to in Mr. Gray's letter. In the magazine for 
July 1784, may be ſeen the full and handſome apology which 
this explanation produced from a correſpondent, who, under 
the ſignature of S. E. had inadvertently aſcribed theſe remarks 
to Mr. Gray. When the dean and chapter of Ely had deter- 
mined upon the general repair of the fabric of their church, and 


the judicious removal of the choir from the dome to the pre- 


bytery at the eaſt end, Mr. Bentham was requeſted to ſuperin- 
tend that concern as clerk of the works. With what indefati- 
gable induſtry and attention he acquitted himſelf in that ſtation, 
and how much he contributed to the improvement and ſucceſs 
of the public works then carrying on, appears as well by the 
minutes of thoſe tranſactions, as by the ſatisfaction with which 
the body recognized his ſervices. This employment gave bim a 
thorough inſight into the principles and peculiarities of theſe 
antient buildings, and ſuggeſted to him the idea of a general 


1 iſtory 
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hiſtory of antient architecture in this kingdom, which he juſily 
couſidered a deſideratum of the learned and inquiſitive antiqua- 
Ty. He was ſtill intent upon this ſubject, and during the amuſe - 
ment of his leiſure hours continued almoſt to the laſt to make 
collections with à view to ſome further illuſtration of this curi- 
ous point, though his ayocations of one kind or another pre- 
vented him from reducing them to any regular form or ſeries. 
But he did not ſuffer theſe purſuits to call him off from the pro- 
feſſional duties of his ſtation, or from contributing his endea- 
vours towards promoting works of general utility to the neigh- 
bourhood. To a laudable ſpirit of this latter kind, animated by 
1 zeal for his native place, truly patriotic, is to be referred his 
Keady perſeverance in recommending to his countrymen, under 
all the diſcouragements of obloquy and prejudice, the plans ſug- 
geſted for the improvement of their fens by draining, and the 
raQicability of ebe their intercourfe with the neighbour- 
ing counties by means of turnpike roads; a meaſure till then 
unattempted, and for a long time treated with a contempt and 
Tidicule due only to the moſt wild and viſionary projects, the 
merit of which he was at laſt forced to reſt upon the reſult of 
an experiment made by himſelf. With this view, in 17957, he 
publiſhed his-ſentiments under the title of Queries offered to 
the confideration of the principal inhabitants of the city of Ely, 
and towns adjacent, &c. and had at length the ſatisfaction to 
ſee the attention of the public-direRed to the favourite object 
of thoſe with whom he was aſſociated. Several gentlemen of 
property and conſideration in the county generouſly engaged in 
contributing donations towards ſetting on foot a ſcheme to 
-eſtabliſh turnpike roads. By the liberal example of lord chan- 
cellor Hardwicke, lord Royſton, and biſhop Mawfon, and the 
ſeaſonable bequeſt of 2001. by Geo. Riſte, eſq. of Cambridge, 
others were incited to additional ſubſcriptions. In a ſhort time 
"theſe amounted to upwards of 1000]. and nearly to double that 
ſum on intereſt. The ſcheme being thus invigorated by theſe 
helps, and by the increaſing loans of thoſe whoſe prejudices be- 
gan now to wear away, an act was obtained in 1763 the improv- 
-1ng the road from Cambridge to Ely. Similar powers and pro- 
viſions were in a few years obtained by ſubſequent acts, and the 
benefit extended to other parts of the ifle in all directions, the 
' ſucceſs of which hath anfwered the moſt ſanguine expectations 
of its advocates. With the ſame beneficent diſpoſition, Mr. 
Bentham in 1778 ſubmitted a plan for inclofing and draining 2 
large tract of common in the vieinity of Ely, called Gruntifen, 
containing near 1300 acres, under the title of Conſiderations and 
roflections upon the preſent ſtute of the fens near Ely, &c. Cam- 
bridge, 8 vo. 1778. The incloſure, however, from whatever 
cauſe, did not then take place; but ſome of the- hints therein 
. * + ſuggeſted 
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| foggeſted have formed the groundwork of many of the improte- 


ments which have fince obtained in the culture and drainage of 
the fens. Exertions of this kind could not fail to procure him 
the eſteem and reſpect of all who knew him, eſpecially as they 
were wholly unaccompanied with that parade and oſtentation by 
which the beſt public ſervices are fometimes diſgraced. Mr. 
Bentham was naturally of a delicate and tender conſtitution, to 
which his ſedentary lite and habits of application were very un- 
favourable z but this was ſo far corrected by rigid temperance: 
and regularity, that he was rarely prevented from giving due at- 
_ tention either to the calls of his profeſſion or to the purſuits of 
his leiſure hours. He retained his faculties in full vigour to the 
laſt, though his bodily infirmities debarred him itte en at- 
tendance upon public worſhip, which he always exceedingly la- 
mented, having been uniformly exemplary in that duty. He read, 
with full reliſh and ſpirit, moſt publications of note or merit as 
they appeared, and, till within a few days of his death, continued 
his cuſtomary intercourſe with his friends. He died Nov. 1 
1794, in the 86th year of his age. «ty 
BENTIVOGLIO (Gvr), cardinal, born at Ferrara in 1579. 
He went to ſtudy at Padua, where he made a conſiderable pro- 
ficiency in polite literature. He was at this place in 1597, when 
Alfonſo duke of Ferrara died. Cæſar the duke's couſin claimed 
the right of fucceſſion, but the pope oppoſed him. The mar- 
quis Hippolyte Bentivoglio, brother to Guy, eſpouſed the cauſe 
of Cæſar, and put himſelf at the head of his troops, which 
extremely irritated cardinal Aldrobrandin, nephew to Cle- 
ment VIII. who commanded the eccleſiaſtical troops. Guy left 
Padua in order to wait upon Aldrobrandin, and to endeayour to 
appeaſe his reſentment. He ſucceeded in his endeavours, being 
the chief inſtrument in bringing about that peace which was 
concluded the January following. Guy Bentivoglio was after 
this extremely well received by the pope, who made him his 
chamberlain, and gave him leave to go and finiſh his ſtudies at 
Padua. Upon his leaving the univerſity, he went to reſide at 
Rome, where he became univerſally efteemed. He was ſent 
nuncio to Flanders, and then to France, in both which employ- 
ments his behaviour was ſuch as gave great ſatisfaction to 
Paul V, who made him a cardinal, which was the laſt promotion 
he made, a little before his death in Jan. 1621. Bentivoglio was 
at this time in France, where Louis XIII. and all the french 
court congratulated him on his new dignity ; and when he re- 
turned to Rome, his chriſtian majelty entruſted him with the 
management of the french affairs at that court. Pope Urban VII. 
had a high eſteent for him, for he was of opinion he could 
not find a. friend more faithful and difintereſted than cardinal 
hBentivoglio, nor one RO a more conſummate knowledge 
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in buſineſs. ' He was beloved by the e, er gerte by 
the cardinals; and his qualities were ſuch, that in all probabi- 
lity he would have been raiſed to the pontificate on the death of 
Urban in 1644: but the cardinal having gone to the conclave 
during the time of the moſt intolerable heats at Rome, it affect. 
ed his body to ſuch a degree, that he could not ſleep for eleven 
nights afterwards; and this want of reſt threw him into a fever, 
of which he died the 7th of Sept. 1644, being then 65 years of 
age. He has left ſeveral works, the moſt remarkable of which 
are: 1. His Hiſtory” of the civil wars of Flanders; 2. An ac- 


count of Flanders; 3. Letters and memoirs. _ 0 
- BENTLEY (Ricaard), an eminent critic and divine, was 


the ſon of a mechanic at Wakefield in Yorkſhire, where 


he was born in 1662, and re- the firſt part of 
his education. Being removed to St. John's college in Cam- 
bridge, he followed his ſtudies with indefatigable induſtry; and 
his inclination leading him ſtrongly to critical learning, the ac- 
quirements he had made in that department of ſcience recom- 
mended him to Dr. Edward Stillingfleet, who was bred at the 
ſame college, and in 1685 appointed him private tutor to his 
ſon. In 1689 he attended his pupil to Wadham college in Ox- 
ford, where he was incorporated maſter of arts July 4th that 
year, having taken that degree ſome time before in his own 
univerſity. He was then alſo in orders, and his patron (to whom 
he had been very ſerviceable) being advanced to the ſee of Wor- 
ceſter in 1692, collated him to a prebend in that church, into 
which he was inſtalled Oct. 2d of that year, and alſo made him 
his domeſtic chaplain, in which laſt ſtation he continued till his 
| lordſhip's death (y]. That learned prelate, as well as Dr. William 
Lloyd, then biſhop of Lichfield, had ſeen proofs of our au- 
thor's extraordinary merit | Q ], when they concurred in recom- 
mending him as à fit perſon to open the lectures upon Mr. 
Boyle's foundation, in defence of natural and revealed religion. 
This gave him a fine opportunity of eſtabliſhing his fame. 
He ſaw it well; and reſolved to puſh it to the utmoſt. Sir Iſaac 
Newton's Principia had been publiſhed but a few years, and the 
book was little known and leſs underſtood ; Mr. flor there- 
fore determined to ſpare no pains in diſplaying to the beſt ad- 
e eie profound demonſtrations which that excellent work 
furniſhed in proof of a Deity; and that nothing might be want - 


[el Willis's cathedrals, vol. iii. p. 672. by Mr. Humphry Hody. This epiſtle, he 
Te ] Beſides private communications, our tells us himſelf, was both written and pub» 
uthor had wrote a latin addreſs to Dr, liſhed at the exprefs defire of the biſhop of 
Mill, principal of St. Edmund's Hall in Lichfield. © Bentley againft Boyle, Pref. 
"Oxford, containing ſome critical obſerva» p. 88. Mr. Hody was appointed college 
tions upon Jo, Antiochenſis, which was tutor to young Mr. Stillingfleet, and way 

 ſubjoined to the edition of that greek hiſ- afterwards his father's chaplain, See bis 
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" the great author, and received from him the ſolution o e 
difficulties, which had not fallen within the plan of his work [RJ. 


Our author alſo did not forget to heighten the novelty of his plan, 
by introducing and aſſerting Mr. Locke's lately advanced notion 
concerning the innate idea of a God, in his firſt ſermon. With 
the help of ſuch advantages, Mr. Bentley's ſermons at Boyles 
lectures, became the wonder and admiration of the world, and 
raiſed the higheſt opinion of the preacher's abilities. Accord- 
ingly he ſoon reaped the fruits of his reputation, being appointed 
keeper of the royal library at St. James's the following year; for 
which the warrant was made out of the ſecretary's office, Dec. 23, 
1693, and the patent in April 1694. But he was. ſcarcely ſet- 
tled in this office, when he fell under the diſpleaſure of the 
hon. Mr. Charles Boyle, eldeſt ſon to the earl of Orrery; 2 
young nobleman of the greateſt hopes, who was then in the 
courſe of his education at Chriſt-Church in Oxford. Mr. Boyle 
was about to put out a new edition of the Epiſtles of Phalaris,” 
and for that purpoſe had obtained the uſe of a MS. of che book 
out of St. James's library. But our librarian demanding it back 
ſooner than was expected, and before the collation of it was 
finiſned, this was reſented by Mr. Boyle, and gave riſe. to the 
well-known controverſy betwixt Boyle and Bentley. This was 
carried on with admirable ſpirit, wit, and learning, in ſeveral 
writings on both ſides until the year 1699, and gave our author 
another opportunity of ſurpriſing the world with his genius and 
knowledge in critical learning [s]: and Dr. Montague dying 
the next year, he was preſented by the crown to the maſterſhip 
of Trinity college in Cambridge, upon which promotion he 
reſigned his ch ew of Worceſter. He was afterwards col  - 
lated to the archdeaconry of ly, June 12, 170%, and beßdes 
this was preſented to a beneſice in that iſland. He was alſo ap- 
pointed chaplain, both to king William and queen Anne. 
Having thus obtained eaſe, affluence, and honour, he took 
his doctor's degree in divinity, entered into matrimony, and in- 


dulged his inclination in critical purſuiis; and as he gave the 


: Lu] This Was the hypotheſis of deriu- conſulti 7 the Principia, he would have 
ing the frame of the world, by mechanic eſcaped the error of proving the moon not 
principles, from matter. evenly ſpread to turn round her own axis, bec ſhe 


through the heavens, which is ſo clearly always ſhews' the ſame..tace. to the gab. 


Rated and computed by that incomparable A miſtake/ in theſe ſermon 

mathematician, and. philoſopher, 2 his him open to the raillery of Dr. Keil 

manner was, that the de curious in who, inftigated by the wits of Chri 

theſe matters will be glad to peruſe it in church, did not ſpare to-bang him wit 

four letters from fir Iſaac Newton to Dr, his own flail.. See Keill (John'z) article 

Beutley, &c, Lond. 1756, 30. Mr. Bent- in Bieg. Brit. 
J There js x lic of th 
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fruits of his labours e to che public, theſe were ob. 


in Octo 
occaſions, ſeveral perſons for a doctor's degree i in that faculty; our 
| Profeſſor, to whom belonged the ceremony called creation, made 


r 4+ Under that character * pe 


ſerved ſeverally ſo to abound! with erudition and ſagacity, that 


| he grew by degrees up to thie character of being the firſt eritie 
of his age [r]. In the mean time he carried matters with ſo 
high a hand in the government of his college, that in 1909 a 


complaint was _ t before the biſhop of Ely, as viſitor, againſt 
him, by ſeveral of 


lege money, and other miſdemeanours. In anſwer to this, 
bo — (Or defence to the biſhop, which was publiſhed in 


7710, under the title of the Preſent State of Trinity College, 
Svo. : and thus began a laſting quarrel, which, having the nature 
of a bellum inteſtinum, was carried on, like other civil wars, 


with the moſt virulent animoſity on each fide, till, after above 


twenty R nnen it ended at laſt in the doQtor's fa- 


vour Lu]. 
Nor was this-the only ada which: exerciſed A it; and 
red him triumph over his adverſaries. During the courſe 


of the former diſpute, he had been promoted tothe regius pro- 


feſforſhip of divinity; and George I. on a viſit to the eee 
bor 1717, having nominated by mandate, as uſual on ſuc 


a demand of four guineas from each perſon as a fee due to this 


5 dale, beſides a 14 piece of gold [x], which had cuſtomarily 


been received as a preſent, and "ablotucely refuſed to create any 
doctor without the fee. Hence grew a long and warm diſpute, 


during which the doctor was firſt fuſpended from his degrees 


dy the univerſity, October 3, 1718, and then degraded on the 
27th of that month; but om a petition to his majeſty for relief 
from that ſentence, the affair. was referred by the councit to the 
court of king's bench; where the proceedings againſt him being 
reverſed, a mandamus was iſſued on the och of February: the 
ſame year, charging the — to e him. 


Tle was happily endued with a natural hardineſs of temper, | 
which enabled him to ride out both theſe ſtorms without any 


r; Beſides Wet ahead mentioned, 6g agein in 27255 in his Remarks 
the pieces Which he publiſhed within the upon Collins's diſcourſe of free thinking, 


| period od intimated in the text are; 1. A col- for which, 1 5, 171 4 received We 
of the univeriity. 5. His 


With notes, printed in 1697, by Grevius, edition of Horace, which is reckoned his 


of the fragments of Callimachus, public than 


in his edition of that poet's works. 2. Notes capital work, came out in 1711. 
the firſt comedies of Ariſtophanes, ſv] There js à large account vf this 
zubliſhed at Amſterdam, in 1710. 3. E. diſpute, and ſeveral books wrote in it, in 
nendationes, &c. on the fragments of Me- the Biog. Brit. © - 
nander and Philemon, printed about the 1 Commonly a Jacobus, worth 258. 
fame time at Rheims. This ke ſubſcribed e, as well as the Carolus's of 235. 
by the feigned.name of Phileleuthrus Lip- have 1 9 Tt ard. none coined 
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e fellows; who, in order to have him re- 
e from the maſterſhip, charged him with embezzling the 


— — Faw} — — We taaþ co. Er 


a beautiful edition, with notes, of Phædrus's Fables in latin. 
The laſt piece which employed the doctor's critical talents was 
_ Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, 4 new edition of Which he gave the 
public in 1432, 4to. with notes and emendations but though 
ſome of thoſe exhibited ſtrong proofs of his maſterly genius, et 
in the main here was a great falling off, ſuch as evidently dif- 
covered that he was now declining apace. Indeed he grew ap- 
parently ſenfible of his decay; and though he continued on this 
hide the grave ten years longer, yet he languiſhed the remainder” 
of his days a miles emeritus, feeble and inactive to his deathy - - 
He died in his lodge at Trinity college, Cambridge, and was 
buried in that chapel, to which he had been a conſiderable bene- 
factor [Zz J. His literary character is known in all parts of Eu- 
rope, wherever learning is known. In his private eharacter he was 
hearty, ſincere and warm in his friendſhip, an affectionately ten- 
der huſband and a good father; he loved hoſpitality and reſpect, 
maintained the dignity and munifſcence of the ancient abbo * 
in houſe-keeping at his lodge, which he beautified with ſtately 
ſaſh windows. and marble chimneyꝭ pieces; and in converſation 
he tempered the ſeverity of the critic with a peculiar ſtrain of 
. [x] The propoſals are-printed at length 4e, not log aſtet his obtaining the 
ne gre BE ad Oc, aft-rd: bo in 
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By his wife, who was an excellent woman, and died beſore 
im in 1740, he had three children; a ſon called after his own 
name; and two daughters, Elizabeth and Joanna. His ſon was 
bred under his own tuition at I rinity college, where he was 


N 


- 


oo at St. James's, but reſigned it in 4745+ His eldeſt daughter 


Elizabeth was married about the year 172), to 1 
Ridge, eldeſt ſon to a Mr. Ridge, brewer to the navy at Portſ- 


mouth, a gentleman of an ample fortune. The youngeſt, Joanna, 


eſpoufed not long after the eldeſt ſon of Dr. Richard Cumber- 
land, the biſhop of Peterborough; the firſt iſſue of which match 
is now a diſtinguiſhed ornament to the republic of letters. 
BENTLEY. (Tuon 4s, eſq.), his nephew, was the author of 
the Wishes, a comedy, which appeared at Drury-lane in the 
ſummer of 1701, and was revived in 1782; but the piece, as it 
was ſuppoſed, having ſome tendency to party ſatire, was con- 


demned, and withdrawn from the ſtage by the author. He 


- wrote. alſo. Philodamus, a tragedy, 13673 and Patriotiſm, a ſe- 
vere; ſatirical poem, preſerved. in Dilly's Repoſitory... He died 


, * 


5 7 OE PESTS EY * Nein . 
BENTOWSKI (Cour Maunrrius Aucus ros DE), Mag- 


cumſtances demandi 


nate of the kingdoms of Hungary and Poland, was born in 
the year 1741, at Verbowa, the hereditary lordſhip of his fa- 

mily, ſituated in the county of Nittria, in Hungary. The 
early part of his life was employed in the courſe of education 


which the court of Vienna affords to ſuch of its vaſſals as 


ate of illuſtrious families; and upon his attaining the age of 


fourteen years, he fixed on the profeſſion of arms. He was ac- 


cordingly received into the regiment of Siebenſchien, in quality 
of lieutenant z and joining the imperial rnd then in the field 

' . againſt the king of Pruſſia, was preſent at the ba 
- Prague, Schweidnitz, and Darmſtadt... Soon after this period, 


ttles of Lowoſitz, 
3758, he quitted the imperial. ſervice and haſtened into Lichu- 


Anta, at the-inſtance of his uncle the ſtaroſt of Benyowſky, and 
_ ſucceeded as his heir to the poſſeſſion. of his eſtates. The tran- 


quillity, however, which he now enjoyed was interrupted by in- 


telligence of the ſudden death of his father, and that his bro- 


T mg his immediate preſence in Hungary, he 
| quired Lithuania with the fole view of obtaining poſſeſſion. of 


e property of his family; but on his arrival he found the 
whole in the hands of his brothers-in-laws who, by force, op- 


poſed his entrance into his own caſtle. Attending in this con- 
_ junAure to the juſtice of his cauſe and the dictates of his vi- 
vacity, he repaired to Kruſſava, a lordſhip dependant on the 
_ caſtle of Verbowa, where; after having eauſed himſelf to be ac - 


knowledged by his vaffler and being aſſured of their Sidejey, be 
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effects; but his 1 thus defeated of their uſurpation, re- 
preſented. him at the court of Vienna as a rebel and diſturber of 
the public peace; and, in conſequence of this falſe information, 
the empreſs queen iſſued a decree in chancery againſt the count, 
by h he was not only deprived of his property, but com, 
pelled withdraw with the utmoſt expedition into Poland. This 
expulſion from his native country, joined to the active diſpoſi- 
tion of his mind, made him determine to travel; but after taking 
ſeveral voyages to Hamburgh, Amſterdam, and Plymouth, with 
intention to apply himſelf to navigation, he received ſeveral letters 
from the magnates and ſenators of Poland, which induced him 
to repair to Warſaw, where he joined the confederation. then 
forming, and entered into an obligation, upon oath, not to at- 
knowledge the king, until the confederation, as the only lauful 
tribunal of the republic, ſhould have declared him lawfullx 
elected; to oppoſe the Ruſſians by force of arms; and not to 
forſake the colours of the confederation ſo long as the Ruſſians 
ſhould remain in Poland. Leaving Warſaw, in the month of 
December, he attempted to make his rights known. at the courf 
of Vienna; but diſappointed in this endeavour, and deprived of 
all hope of juſtice, he reſolved to quit for ever the dominzons 
of the houſe'of Auſtria. On his return to Poland, he was at- 
tacked, during his paſſage through the county of Zips, with a 
violent fever ; and being received into the houſe of Mr. 
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; 9 
a gentleman of diſtinction, he became enamoured of one of his 


three daughters, with whom he ſoon after had the pleaſure to 
be unten marriage; but it was not his fate to continue long 
in poſſeſion of happineſs or repoſe. The confederate ſtates 
of Poland, à party of whom had declared themſelves at Cracow, 
obſerving that the count was one of the firſt who had ſigned 
d, their union at Warſaw, wrote to bim to join them; and, com- 
* pelled by the ſtrong tie of the oath he had taken, he departed 
1d without "informing; his wife, and arrived at Cracow on the very - 
n- day count Pa nin made the aſſault. He was received with open 
n- arms by marſhal Czarneſky, and immediately e 0 
0- general, commander of cavalry, and quarter-maſter-general. On 
ir- the 6th of July 1768, he was detached to Navitaig to conduct a 
he poliſh regiment to Cracow, and he not only brought the Whole 
of regiment, compoſed of fix hundred men, through the camp of 
he the enemy before the town, but ſoon afterwards defeated a body 
p- of Ruſſians at Kremenka; reduced Landſcroen, which prince 
on- Lubomirſky, who had joined the confederacy with two thouſand 
vie regular troops, had attempted in vain; and, by his great gal 
the lantry and addreſs,'contrived the means of introducing ſupplies 
ac· into Cracow hen beſieged by the Ruſſians: hut the count, 
be en aboye ſixteen hundred men in affording this aſſiſt- 
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unte to the town, was "obliged to make a precipitate retreat the 
moment he had effected his purpoſe z and being purſued by the 
ruſſian cavalry, compoſed of coflacks and huſſars, he had the miſ- 
fortune to have his horſe killed under him, and fell at laſt, after 
_ receiving two wounds, into the hands of the enemy. Apraxin, 
the ruſſian general, being informed of the facceſsful-manceuvre 
of the count, was impreſſed with a very high opinion of him, and 
3 to him to enter into the ruſſian ſervice; but rejecting 
he overtures with diſdain, he was only ſaved from being ſent 
to Kiovia with the other priſoners tp interpoſition of his 
friends, who paid 962 J. ſterling for his ranſom; Thus ſet at 
liberty, he conſidered himſelf as releaſed from the parole which 
he Had given to the Ruſſians; and again entering the town of 
. Cracow, he was received with the moſt perfect Eusfaction by 
the whole confederacy. The town being no longer tenable, it 
decame an object of the utmoſt conſequence to ſecure another 
place of retreat; and the count, upon his own propoſal and re- 
ye was appointed to ſeize the caſtle of Lublau, ſituated on 
the frontier of Hungary: but after viſiting the commanding 
- officer of the caſtle, who was not apprehenſive of the leaſt dan- 
= Fer and engaging more than one half of the garriſon by oath 
n the intereſis of the confederation, an inferior officer, who 
was diſpatched to aſſiſt him, indifcreetly divulged the deſign, 
and the count was feized and carried into the fortreſs of Geor- 
_ genburgh, and ſent from thence to general Apraxin. On his 
| — that general, however, he was reſcued by a party of con- 
federates, and returned to Lublin, a town where the reſt of the 
confederation of Cracow had appointed to meet, in order to join 
thofe of Bar, from which time he performed a variety of gallant 
actions, and underwent great viciſſitudes of fortune. On the 9th 
of May, the ruſſian colonel judging that the count was march- 
ing towards Stry to join. the confederate parties at Sauok, like- 
wife haſtened his march, and arrived thither half a day before 
the count, whoſe forces were weakened by fatigue” and hunger. 
In this ſtate he was attacked about noon by colonel Brineken, 
at the head of four thouſand men. The count was at firſt com- 
717 55 to give way; but, on the arrival of his cannon, he, in 
His turn, forced the colonel to retire, who at laſt quitted the 
field and retreated towards Stry. The advantage of the victory 
ferved only to augment the miſery of the count, who in this 
ſingle action had three hundred wounded and two hundred and 
f TI ONS and who had no other proſpect before him 
than either to periſh by hunger with his troops in the foreſt, or 
to expoſe himſelf to be cut to pieces by the enemy. On the morn- 
ing of the 26th, however, the count, by the advice of his of- 
ficers and troops, refumed his march, and arrived about ten 
© clock at the village of Szuka, where, being obliged to — - 
= | | relrein- 
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only time to quit the village and form his troops in order of 


battle on the plain, before he was attacked by the enemy's 
valry, and ſoon. after by their infantry, ſupported by Gd 
pieces of cannon, which cauſed the greateſt deſtruction among 
the forces of the count. At length, in the heat of combat, the. 
count, having received two wounds with a ſabre, was wounded 
in the body by the ſhot of a cannon loaded with old iron and 
other deſtructive rubbiſh. - His fate decided that of bis party's 
and the Ruſſians had at laſt the ſatisfaction of ſeeing him their 
priſoner. The count was ſent to the commander in chief of the 
ruſſian armies, then encamped at Tampool, a man equally cruel 
and baſe, who, contrary to every ſentiment of humanity; inſult- 


ing the misfortunes of his priſoner, not only forbade the ſurgeons 
to dreſs his wounds, but, after reducing him to bread and water, 


loaded him with chains, and in that ſtate tranſported him to 
Kiow. On his arrival at Polene, his neglected wound had ſo 


far endangered his liſe, that his conductor was induced to apply 


to colonel Sirkow, the commanding officer at that place, and he 
was ſent to the hoſpital, where he was cured of his wounds by a 
french ſurgeon. of the name of Blanchard, and afterwards lodged 
in the town, with an advance of fifty roubles for his ſubſiſtence. 
Upon the arrival, however, of brigadier Bannia, who relieved 
colonel Sirkow: in his command, and who had a ſtrong pre- 
judice againſt. the count, he was again loaded with chains, and 
conducted to the dungeon with the reſt of the priſoners, to 
whom this inhuman tyrant allowed no other ſubſiſtence than 
bread and water. Upon his entrance he recognized ſeveral officers 
and ſoldiers who had ſerved under him; and their demonſtration. 
of eſteem and friendſhip was the only conſolation he received in 


his diſtreſſed fituation, Twenty-two days were thus conſumed 


in a ſubterraneous priſon, together with eighty of his compa- 
nions, without light, and even without air, except what was 
admitted through an aperture which communicated with the 
caſements. "Theſe unhappy wretches were not permitted to go 
out even on their natural occaſions, which produced fuch an in- 
fection, that thirty-five of them died in eighteen or twenty days 


and ſuch were the inhumanity and barbarity of the commander, 


that he ſuffered the dead to remain and putrefy among the living. 


On the 106th of July the priſon was opened, and one hundred 


and r ht priſoners, who had ſurvived out of ſeven hun- 
dred and eighty-two, were driven, under every ſpecies of cruelty 

that can be well imagined, from Polene to Kiow, where the 
ſtrength of the count's conſtitution, which had hitherto enabled 
him to reſiſt ſuch an accumulation of hardſhips and fatigue, at 

length gave way, and he was attacked with a malignant fever, 
which praduced a delirium; The governor, however, e oi⸗ 


— 


e e ede ü eh eres deem be 
ſeparately lodged in à houſe, and that two foubles day ſhould be 


paid him for ſubſiſtence. This treatment; by enabling the count 


to procure proper diet, ſoon put bim in a fair way of recovery; 
dut at this eriũs an order arrived from Peterſburgh to ſend all 

- the priſoners to Cazan. The count, however, from the fatigues 
of the journey, experienced a relapſe, and the officer was obliged 
to leave him at Nizym, a town dependant on the government of 
Kiow. At this place, a Mr. Lewner, -a german merchant, in- 
tereſted himſelf in favour of the count, procured him comfort- 
able accommodation, ſuperintended the reſtoration of his health, 
and on his departure made him a preſent of two hundred roubles, 
which he placed for ſafety in the hands of the officer until his ar- 
rival at Cazan, but who had aſterwards the effrontery to deny that 


he had ever received the money; and carried his malice ſo far, 


that he accuſed the count of attempting to raiſe a revolt among 

the priſoners, and cauſed him to be loaded with chains and com- 
mitted to the priſon of Cazan, from which he was not delivered 
| but at the pteſſing inſtances of marſhal Czarneſky Potockzy and 
the young Palanzky. On his deliverance from priſon, he was 
lodged at the houſe of a goldſmith, of the name of Vendiſchow, 
aà native of Sweden; and being invited to dine with a man of 
quality in the place, he was ſollicited, and conſented to join 
in a confederacy againſt the government. But on the 6th of 


November 1769, on a quarrel happening between two ruſſian 


lords, one of them informed the governor that. the priſoners, in 
concert with the Tartars, meditated a deſign againſt his perſon 
and the garriſon. This apoſtate lord accuſed the count, in order 


to ſave his friends and countrymen, and on the 7th, at eleven 


at night, the count, not ſuſpecting any ſuch event, heard a 
knocking at his door. He came down, entirely undreſſed, with. 
"a candle in his hand, to enquire the cauſe; and, upon opening 
his door, was ſurpriſed to fee an officer with twenty ſoldiers, 
who demanded if the prifoner was at home. On his replying 


in the affirmative, the officer ſnatched: the candle out of his 


hands, and, ordering his men to follow) him, went haſtily up to 
the count's apartment. The count immediately took advantage 
of his miſtake, quitted his houſe; and, after appriſing ſome of 
the confederates that their plot was diſcovered, he made his 
eſcape, and arrived at Peterſburgh on the iqth of November, 
*where he engaged with a dutch captain to Ry him to Holland. 
The captain, however, inſtead of taking him on board the en- 
| ſuing morning, purſuant to his promiſe, appointed him to meet 
on the bridge over the Neva at midnight, and there betrayed 
him to twenty ruſſian ſoldiers collected for the purpoſe, who 
ſeized him, knocked him down, and carried him to count Cſec- 
berin, leutenant- general of the police.” The count was canvehe 
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dungeon, and after three days faſt preſented with a morſel of 
| bread and à pitcher of water; but, on the 22d of November 1769, - 
he at length, in hopes of procuring his diſcharge; was induced 


to ſign a paper; promiſing for ever to quit the dominions of her 
imperiał majeſty, and obliging kinafelf u 
to enter them again on any pretext whatever. 


The count having ſigned the engagement in the manner already 


deſcribed, inſtead of being ſet at liberty, as he expected, was re- 


conducted to his priſon, and there confined till 4th December 


1769, when, about two hours after midnight, an officer with 


ſeven ſoldiers came to him; and, giving orders that they ſhould 


take off his chains, and clothe him with a ſheep-ſkin- garment, he 


was conducted into the court of the priſon, thrown upon a ſledge 


to which two horſes were harneſſed, and immediately driven 
away with the greateſt ſwiftneſs. The datkneſs'of the night. 
revented the count from diſcerning the objects around him; 


ut the continual noiſe of bells, which reſounded from a variety 


of places, induced him to ſuppoſe that he was followed by ſeve- 
ral ſledges conſtructed for the purpoſe of paſſing the frozen 


plains over which he was now deſtined to go. On the ap- 


proach of day-light he perceived that major Wynblath, Vallli 


Panow, Hippolitus Stephanow, Aſaph Baturin, Ivan Sopro 
and ſeveral other priſoners, were the companions of his misfor- 


tunes; and after ſuffering,” from the unexampled brutality of 
their conductor, a ſeries of hardſhips, equally difficult and pain 


ful to relate, in paſſing through Tobolzk the capital of Siberia, 


the city of Tara, the town and river of Tomfky, the e. K | 


Jakutzk and Judoma, they embarked in the harbour of Oe 


on the 26th October 1770, and arrived at Kamſchatka on the 3d | 
December following. The enſuing day they were conducted 


before Mr. Nilow the governor ; and the following orders and 


regulations which were made will afford ſome faint- idea of the 


treatment which unfortunate [exiles meet with, in this dreary 
diſtant, and inhoſpitable region of the globe. — 1ſt; That the; 


ſhould be ſet at liberty on the following day, and provided wit 


ſubliſtence for three days, after which they muſt depend upon 
themſelves for their maintenance. 2dly, That each perſon ſhould 


receive from the chancery a muſquet and a lance, with one pound 
of powder, four pounds of lead, a hatchet, ſeveral knives and 
other inſtruments, and carpenter's tools, with which they mighe - 


build cabins in any ſituations they choſe, at the diſtance of one 


league from the town; but that they ſhould be bound to pay in 
furs, during the firſt year, each one hundred roubles, in return 
for theſe advantages - 3dly, That every one muſt work at the 


corvee, one day in the week, for the ſervice of government, and 


not abſent: themſelves from their-huts-for twenty-four e 
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. without the goreenor's permiſſion... qthly, That euch exile old 
| bring to the chancery ſix . 


foxes ſkins, and twenty- four ermines, every ear. Sthly, That no 


. exile could poſſeſs property; and that the ſoldiers of the garriſon 
may enter their huts: and carry away Whatever they pleaſed. 
5thly, That their lives; being granted to them for no other pur- 
poſe than to implore the merey of God, and the remiſſion of their 


ins, they could be employed only in the meaneſt works to gain 


their daily ſubſiſtence. Under theſe regulations the exiles ſet- 
fled the places of their habitations, built miſerable huts to ſhel- 
ter themſelves from the inclemency of the weather, formed 
themſelves into a congreſs; and after chooſing the count de Be- 
nyowlky their chief or captain, in order to rivet their union, they 
ſwore with great ſolemnity mutual friendſhip and eternal fide. 


r. Among the number of unhappy wretches who had long 


ed under the miſeries of baniſhment, was a Mr. Cruſtiew, 
who had acquired conſiderable aſcendancy over his-fellow-ſuf- 
ferers ; and to obtain the particular confidence and eſteem of 
this man was the firſt object of the count's attention; in which, 
with the talent he ſo ſingularly poſſeſſed of agitating and impel- 
ling the minds of others, it is almoſt unneceſſary to ſay that he 
ſoon ſucceeded. The pains and perils incident to the ſituation 
to which theſe men were reduced, were borne for ſome time in 
murmuring ſufferance, until the accidental finding an old cop) 
of Anſon's Voyage inſpired them with an idea of making an 4 
cape from Kamſchatka to the Marian Iſlands; and the count, 
Mr. Panow, Baturin, Stephanow, Solmanow, majors Wynblath, 
Cruſtiew, and one Waſili, an old and faithful ſervant of the 
count's, who had followed his maſter into exile, formed a con- 
federacy for this purpoſe. While theſe tranſactions were ſe- 
eretly paſſing, the fame of count Benyowſky's rank and abilities 
reached the ear of the governor; and as he ſpoke ſeveral lan- 
Sehe he was after ſome time admitted familiarly into the houſe 
O 


e governor, and at length appointed to ſuperintend the edu- 


cation of his ſon and his three daughters. * One day,” ſays the 
count, while I was exerciſing my office of language-maſter, 
the youngeſt of the three daughters, whoſe name was Apha- 
nmaſia, who was ſixteen years of age, propoſed many queſtions 


concerning my thoughts in my preſent ſituation, which con- 
vinced me that her father had given them ſome information con- 


_ cerning my birth and misfortunes. I therefore gave them an ac: 

count of my adventures, at which my ſcholars appeared to be 
highly affected, but the youngeſt wept very much. She Was a 
beautiful girl, and her ſenſibility: created much emotion in my 
mind—but, alas, I Was an exile!” The mexits of the count 


4 
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however 


the diſadvar 


thts | 
bouring 


At his criſis ho 
dyerturned the ſucceſs of the ſcheme; and as it tends to diſcover 
the diſpoſition of the count, we ſhall relate it in his own words, 
About ten.o'clock this day:(uft of April 17%), L received a 
meſſage from miſs; Nilow, that ſhe would call on me in the after» 
noon, requeſting at the ſame time that I would be alone, be: 
cauſe ſhe had affairs of importance to communicate. A I ſup᷑- 
poſed the latter part of this meſſage to be mere pleaſantry, 1 was 
far from expecting any extraordinary information; and my ſur- 
priſe at the event was much greater, as I had not the leaſt xeaſon 
to ſuppoſe ſhe had made any diſcovery of my intentions. Miſs 
Nilow arrived at three in the afternoon; her agitation on her 
firſt appearance convinced me that ſhe was exceedingly afflicted. 
At ſight of me ſhe pauſed-a moment, and ſoon after burſt into 
tears, and threw herſelf into my arms, crying out, that ſhe was 
unfortunate and forſaken. Her ſighs and tears were ſo extreme, 
that it was more than a quarter of an hour before I could obtain 
a connected ſentence. I was extremely affected at her ſituation, 
and uſed every expedient to calm her mind; but this was ex- 
b difficult, becauſe I was entirely ignorant of the reaſon of 
er a iction. LO FJC e . 
As ſoon as ſhe became a little compoſed, ſhe. begged me to 
Mut the door, that no one might interrupt us. I came back, and - 


— which ſhe Na — ollowing — a eee 
„ She informed me that her maid had difcovered wh tha 
> certain perſon, named Ivan Kudrin, one of ———— my | 
rows opoſed to her to ſhare his fortune, and that this indifcreet 
n had aſſured the girl, that he was about to quit Katnfe 
_ with me, to make's voyage to Europe, where he Roped to place 
her in an agreeable ſituation. The maid had fieſt relate q the 
circumſtance to her miſtreſs z' but as ſhe could never believe ' me 
capable of ſuch baſe and treacherous behaviour to her; ſhe' was 
dieſirous of hearing the account herſelf, and had, for that 
poles perſuaded the ſervant to appoint 2 meeting: with 25 
order to ro pk him more amply, while ſhe herſelf mig 
hear the whole; b = being concealed" behind à curtain. In 
manner, ſhe ſaid, ſhe became convinced of her unhappineſs and 
5 eee and that ſhe would have ſpared me the confuſion 
hearing this, if, from a eonviction that ſhe could not hve after 
0 — ins. er ſhe had not deen defirous of 5 me a laſt 
ewell. * 's. DRE 
--COn Knithing” theſe-woilts' ſhe Falated ; and Ang en 
exceedingly alarmed and diſtreſſed on the oecaſion, yet L did not 
fail to arrange a plan in my mind, during the interval of her i- 
ſenſibility. When this amiable young lady recovered; ſhe aſked 
if ſhe mi oi give credit to what ſhe had heard. Ithen threw my- 
ſelf at boy feet, and entreated her to hear me calmly, and judge 
Whether I was to blame or not. She promiſed ſhe would, and ö 
addreſſed her in the following terms: 
Jou may recollect, my dear friend; the FOE gate you 
of my birth, and the rank T held in Europe: Frememberthe' tears 
med on that oecaſion. The misfortune of being exiled to 
Lamſchatka, would long ſince have compelled me to feliver my- 
felf from tyranny by death, if your acquaintance and attachment. 
had not preſerved me. I have lived for you, and if yen eould 
read my heart, I am ſure I ſhould have your pity for the poſ- 
ſeſſion of your perſon is become as — to my exiſtence as 
hberty itſelf. The liberty I ſpeak - 'of, is "hk that rev ee 
worthy father has _ me, but implies the poſſeſſion 
eſtate and rank. T have hoped for the poſſeſſion n uf your ae, 
with a view of rendering you happy, in the participation of my 
fortune and dignity. Theſe views cannot be accompliſhed at 
Kamſchatka. at rank can I beſtow on my love but that of 
an exile?' The favours of your, worthy father may be of the 
Horteſt duration. His ſuccefſor-may ſoon recall his ordinances, 
and plunge me again into that ſtate of ſuffering and contempt, 
from which I was delivered for a ſhort moment. Repreſent to 
yourſelf, my deareſt friend, the affliction and deſpair that would 


overwhelm my foub when 1 beheld you « Bees ans bent 
e; 
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the univerſe?” This afſurance encouraged me to provet 
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2 and 3 7 nin! ene 
nication . ſwear that fiolo) was my | oma 
_ «Why then; d they 4 did you conceal bur intention 


from mie, who ani poten to follow you to the fartheſt wan) 


b young lady in my intereſts. ger 2 
Ithat I was prevented © only by the fear leſt ſhe: ſh6 
refuſt my 3 on account of her attachment to J 


rents; but that, as I now had nothing t to fear in that teſpect, 1 
could inform her, that my intention being to leave Kainfchatkag, | 
had determined to ca > ber off; and in ordet to convince her, 


was ready to call Mr. C iew, who would confirm the truth. 
On this affarance ſhe einbraced me, arid eutteated me to forgive 
her want of confidence, at the fam time that the: declared her 


readineſs to-accompany me. CE ATE I Eng, 1 : 


„ This degree o confidential drein veing efbibliied;! 
aded her to diſmiſs every fear from hier Many were 


dee fer vel | on, and the event convinced me 


that Baſes of eg py reac follow-my fortunes. The 
us 2 Ts irs ' promiſe to keep: it inviolabiyp 


had no 5 uneaſineſs remaining but wha aroſe from the 
communication having been made to het ſerrant. I nientioned 
my fears to miſt Nilows who removed them, by aſſuring me that 
her ſervant was too much attached to her to betray her ſectet 3 


and had, beſides; an affection for Kudrin, ſo that he could an- 


fwer fot her diſctetion, Thus: agreeably ended our converſation; 
though the commencement was rather tragical; and I reteiyed 
the er of attachment and Zauner from an artleſs and innocent 
min ” 1 f 2 

On the 234 of April 1971 hover en Miſs. Aphanalins? 
ſays the count; © came to me incognito.  She-informed me that 
her mother was in tears, and her father had talked with her in 
a manner which gave reaſon to fear that he ſuſpected our plot: 


She conjured me to be careful, and not to come to the fort if 


ſent for. She expreſſed her fears, that it would not be in het 
power to come to me again, but promiſed ſhe would in that 
caſe ſend her ſerrant; and ſhe entreated me at all events, if 
mould be — to ufe force againſt government, I would 
be careful of the life of het father; and not endanger my own: 
I tenderly embraced this charming young lady, and thanked her 
for the intereſt ſhe took in my preſervation; aud as it ap 

important that her abſence ſhould not be difcovered, 1 begged 
her to return and recommend the ifſue of our intentions to good 
fortunie.” man epartur 3 her to W 

. | VA 
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| mode —̃ — — wers me; —_ 6 N ſe⸗ 
ce, that at the moment of an alarm, ſhe would open 
| r:of her:wiridoaw which looked to the garden, and cauſe: 
a-ledge to be laid over the ditch on that ſide. She promiſed: 
to comply with e ere eee and confirmed: er Eee 
. 
The apprehenſions 5 1 the 
man ſhe: loved, were far from being Se foundatio and 
on the 26th ef April ſhe ſent. the eount two red ribbands, to 
ſignify the double danger to which ſhe perceived he was ex- 
poſed. The count, however, e —— to brave the im- 
pending ſlorm; and gave orders to the leaders. of his aſſociates, 
amounting in all to yes ons, to place themſelves at the 
head of their diviſions, and ſtation themſelves round his houſe, 
in readineſs to act in the night, in caſe an attack ſnould be made 
by the coſſacks ef the town, and ſoldiers. of the. gartiſon, who, 
it was rumoured, were buſied in preparing their arms. At five 
clock in the evening gya corpora), with four grenadiers, _ 


So door, demanding” admittance in the name of the 


and ordered him to follom the guard to the fort. The 
t however propoſed, from a window, to the corporal, that 
de ſhould enter alone, and drink al glaſs of wine; but on his 
being admitted the door was inſtantly ſhut upon him, and four 
piſtols clapped : to his breaſt; — terror of Which he was 
made to: diſcloſe every thing that was tranſacting at the fort, 
and at length — toi call che four grenadiers ſeparately into 
the bbuſe,- under: pretence of drinking, when -_ were al five 1 
bound together, and depoſited ſafel 5 in the cellar 4 hw 
This meaſure was, of courſe, gnal of rebſtance, and 
the count marſhalling his aſſociates, re had ſecretly * 
themſelves with arms and ammunition by the * 
ſlore · keepers, iſſued forth fromi the houſe to oppoſe, with ac e 
advantage, anothar detachment who had been ſent to arr 
After levelling ſeveral ſoldiers; to the ground, the count, by 
the miſmanagement of their commander, ſeized their cannon, 
turned them with ſucceſs againſt the fort itſelf, and, entering 
by means of the drawbridge, diſpatched. the twelye remaining 
ards who were then within it. Madame Nilow and her 
children,” Jays the count, “ at fight. of me implored my pro- 
tection to ſave their father and huſband. Limmecdiateiyhaltened 
to his apartment, and begged him to go to his children's. * 
to preſerve his life j but he anſwered that he would, . 
mine and inſtantly fired a piſtol, which wounded me. 
deſirous nevertheleſs. of pre ſerying him, and continued to * 
ſent. that all. reſiſtance would be uſeleſs, for which reaſon I en- 
| on Tg o retim . His miſe and child eee 
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left me no ether alternative chan 

4 A ie He den my word througt 
the — 


y wh my afſociat at- 
breach, rapid „ and'burſt the outer gate: 
s 6pen 5 and'1 aw Mr. Panow enter at the head 


bf 58 e ede the governor to let me goʒ but not bein 15 
able to prevail on him, he ſet me at liberty, by ſplitting his call? 
Thie count by this event became complete maſter of the fort, 
and by the cannon ind ammunition Which he found on the 
rampart, was enabled; witli the ready and active aſſiſtanee of 


his 2085 inereaſed aſſociates, to repel the attack which was 

made upon him by the coſſachs; but flight, not reſiſtance; was  « | 
the ultima ate Gore of hs bold commander; and in order to ' 
27518 pottünſty, he diſpatehed 4 drum and a woman as | 


to the coffacks,” who ha qtũtted the town! wid. 

ey to d with a reſolution 4e Anlaß che ſort ane ; 

ſtarve the inſurg nts; informing them of hig reſolution to ſend b 

a 'detac 50 0 ciates into the town to dtiye all the women ? 
and children into the church, and there to burn them all to death, 
unleſs they Hic den their arms. While this embaffy was ſent, 
preparatioh Was made for carrying the 3 it contained into 
immediate execution 5 but d kubmitting N the 
re was OY In ary; and 
the "count no only teceivediinto the fort fifty-two'of the principal 
inhabitants th town, as hoſtages for the fidelity of the reſt; but 
procured the archbiſhop to preach'a ſermon in the church in'fa- 
vour of the revolution. 'The count was now complete _ 

of Kamſchatka; and having time, without danger, to * oo oa Þ 

im- 
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i every thing fiecefſiry for the intended departure, he a 

d ſelf with ranfacking: the archives of the Lea e he found 

c ſcreral marraſcyipts of voyages made to the 3 of Lame 

r ſchatka. The count alfo, *'to/profit'b time 

ts joyed, and to divert diſagreeat 5 

1 chart, with details reſpechin Siberia — the —.— — 1 Oobts. 3 
n, ſchatka, and à deſeription of the Kurelles and Aleuthes if Ananas. . 
8 Thie chart has not ſurvived the fute of its empoſe r 
* We are now to behold him ndt in the character f A Aelgse 

7 ing captive-meditating” ſchemes er the abe nes of his liberty, ; 


0. but in that af an intrepid commander: at the head of 4 to. 
ed obedient followers, boldly ſecking! Gels 5 Traue fortunes as” fate 
MN or fancy pointed out the way.” Irators, 
le their hoſtHities" againſt" the governor,” Rado he 
. corvette * of tlie name of 8. Peter and St. Paal, which den 
Gd rode at 'ancho#im the port of Belſha, and their ſubſ@quent fue 
en- ceſs afforded* athem the means of providing her with ſuch eres 79: 
ves as were e nec for the intended a 79! 38 TRIGIDT95 N 
; E bo | 2 | 


2 


On che 21th .of May 1 
 fellow-captives, at quarier-guardsy "rad by 7 fifty -ſeyen forema 
men, together with allengers and nine womer 
whom was the lovely A cee in a 
> next 255 D 


went on board this veſſel; and on the 
gerede e er outhern c 
Fontinue voyage to China. 
| OBEY of Nay, p the count 3nd ks compa $ 3nc 
ir veſſel in a bay on the coaſt of Beering's ii ; 
Found the: a captain Ochotyn and his Ta ot 
had alſo: eſcaped. COD exile. i in Siberia, and were. WH in 
ſearch of that ſettlement whi » from their reſt] tions 
they were doomed never to eh 
I The count n not to — bel by Fs Mai, 
Denen n 3 ones . mea * 2 | 
after experiencing an | at the 
e, e 75 —— 20 of 78 ban 
ae we — e 7 t h of Auguſt 


Hand of . in — ed of. * 4 5 a moment 
of rage maſſaered his wife and a 3 om he had found 
in her company: but theſe profeſſions were ſoon Ft nd to be 
deceitful ; for on ſending his men on ſhove to. fetch water, 
they were attacked by a party of twenty Indians, man of them 
dangerouſly wounded, and Mr. Pano, the caunt's.moſt f 
end, killed. Don Hieronymo, : however, contrived to qu 
pate himſelf from any knowledge of, or concern in e 
and to adviſe the count to ſeck revange by a conqueſt of the 16): o 
put he contented, himſelf with provoking the natives. to à ſec: 


attack, and repulfing. them with conliderable flaughter. His 


men, however, inſiſted on going in queſt of the Indians, in order 
to make them feel their further vengeance, ; The remon({trances 


1 the count were al no Og ay an Int e 0 with 


fo bad. a reception, where, afte Thy ſhort, phy unegual confi, 
ty- 


forty-three. priſoners, who bad protra! ted themſelves on the 
| _ to beg for mercy from their aſſailanta, and ſet fire to theic 

« The prince of the country, en ee this maſſacre 
of of his ſubjec ie, was introduced to the count by his paniſh friend, 
and a cordiality at * Wor Tm between them to —2 a 
8 dlegee⸗ 
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0 rc e ad into a 3 for returning 
1 72 az but his 6 . Chae motives for making this 


pat 0 ap have been, the Wa of a 9 9 he 
E ently nty conceive d of eſtabliſhing a n 7 
12th of September. the count and his aſſo- 


ciates En L from, Formoſa z on September Raute following the coaſt 
of China N in ſight; and two days afterwards his vefſel | 
was piloted into the part of Macao, At. this place oa was treated 


with great reſpect by. the and the principal men of the 
towns and d on the by of S 1771, e Boe then in 


the ſervice of the Engliſh Eaſt-India company, made an offer of 


ſervices to him on the part of the directors, and a free paſſage to 


Europe, provided he would bind himſelf to entruſt his manu- 


ſcriprs to the company, to enter into their ſervice, and 
make no pcs ales of 980 diſcoveries he had made. But 
having accepted propoſals from the french directors, the offers 
of captain Gore were rejected, and the count ſoon afterwards 
returned from Macao to Europe on board a french ſhip. 5 
He arrixed on Pepe. of f Augult 1 1772.in Champagne, where 
the duke & Aig rance, then was; * and 
he PEER. Pie, ba 5 js count, © with cordiality and diſtinc- 
tion,.. ropoſed to me to enter the ſervice of his maſter, - 
with the Toys of a regiment of infantry ;. which I accepted, on 
condition that his majeſty would be plea n copies y me in 
forming amacats beyond the Cape quence of 
this condition, the duke his patron. act, to him from his 
majeſty to form: an elan on the iſland of Madagaſcar, 
upon the ſame. footing as he had ropoſed upon the iſland of 
Formoſa, the whole ſcheme of which is publiſhed i his niemoirs 


ol his own life, and n vaſt knowledge of the intereſts of 


commerce, and a deep inſight into the characters of men. 
To a romantic mind Aa adventurous ſpirit ſuch as the count 
poſſeſſed, 'A 23 like the preſent was irreſiſtible; and after 
receiving the moſt poſitive eee from the french miniſtry, 
that he ſhould 105 receive from them the regular ſupplies 
neceſſary to promote the ſucceſs of his undertakin ng, he ſet fail 
on the 22d of March 1773 from Port L Orient for Madagaſcar, 


under the treacherous auſpices of recommendatory letters to 
Mr. De Ternay, governor of the iſle of France, where he landed 


with a company of between four and five hundred men on the 


22d of September following, Inſtead however of receiving the 
promiſed aſſiſtance at this ps the governor endeavoured by 


every means in his power to thwart, the ſucceſs of his enter- 


priſe 3. and no other ſtep,” ſays the count, © remained for me 
| to take, than that of haſtening my departure for Madagaſcar, at 


the a x 799 


ing. expoſed to the laſt miſery, and abandoned 
nanner.. 116 count e, ſet 9 2 
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were moſt likely to be of uſe, and c 


e to un anchor at Mada- 
he oppoſition which he 


gaſcar on the 14th of February 1774. 
gerous ſituation; but by the ſpirit and addreſs that marked every 
action of his life, he at length, with great difficulty, formed an 
eſtabliſhment on Foul Point, entered into a commercial. inter- 
' courſe, and formed treaties of friendſhip and alliance with the 
pry part of the inhabitants of this extenfive iſland; “ and if 


met from the ſeveral nations placed him in & delicate and dan- 
1 


I had not been,“ ſays the count, “ totally abandoned by the 


miniſter, which was the ſource of the diſeaſes, miſeries, and 
mortality to which myſelf and my people were expoſed, the 
iſland of Madagaſcar, in alliance with France, wauld have 
formed a power capable of ſupporting her colonies in the iſles 
of France and Bourbon, and defending her eſtabliſhments in 


India, as well as ſecuring new branches of commerce to that 


kingdom, which would have carried immenſe fums into the 
royal treaſury.” But whether the count, whoſe 'commiſſion only 
extended to operr a friendly "intercourſe with the natives, was 
abandoned by the miniſter from the cruelty of neglect, whilſt 
he was in the regular execution of the commands of his ſo- 
vereign, or becauſe his exorbitant ſpirit and ambition began to 
Toar to more than an ordinary pitch of power and greatneſs, the 
following curious and extraordinary narrative of his ſubſequent 
conduct will manifeſtly ſhew. ee IG ; 120 e 5 7 
be jiſland of Madagaſcar, as is well known, it of vaſt ex- 


tent, and is inhabited by a great yariety of different nations. 
of | 


Among theſe is the natio ambarines, formerly governed by 
a chief of the name and titles of Rohandrian Ampanſacabe 
Ramini Larizon; whoſe only child, a lovely daughter, had, it 
ſeems, been taken priſoner, and ſold as a captive ; and from this 
circumſtance, upon the death of Ramini, his family was ſup- 
On the 2d of February,” fays the count, * M. Corbi, one 
of my moſt confidential officers, with the interpreter, informed 
me, that the old negreſs Suſanna, whom 1 had brought from the 
ifle of France, and who in her op ee been ſold to the 
french, and had lived upwards of fi ty years at the ille of France, 
Bad reported, that her companion the daughter of Ramini, 
Having likewiſe been made a priſoner, was fold to foreigners, 
and that the had certain marks that I was her fon; This officer 
Tikewiſc repreſented to me, that in conſequence of her report 
the Sambarine nation had held ſeveral Cabars to declare me the 
heir of Ramini, and conſe Wt proprietor of the province of 


Manahar, and ſuccefſor to the title of Ampanſacabe, or ſupreme 


chief of the nation. This information appeired, ts. me of the 
greateſt conſequence, and I determined to take . 
iS} | > , * ee 3 8 
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as; T' had no perſon to whom I could entruſt” the 


ſtate, But | 
me of my mind, I lamented. to myſelf at the reflection how 
lind the miniſter of Verſailles was to the true intereſts of France. 
On the ſame day I interrogated' Suſanna on the report ſhe had 
ſpread concerning my birth. The good old woman threw her- 
ſelf at my knees, and excuſed herſelf by confeſſing that ſnhe had . 
ated entirely upon a conviction" of the truth. For the faid - 
that ſhe had known my mother, whoſe phyſiognomy reſembled 
mine, and that ſhe had herſelf been inſpired in a dream by the 
Zahanhar to publiſh the ſecret. Her manner of ſpeaking con- 
vinced me that ſhe really believed- what ſhe ſaid. T therefore 
embraced her, and told her that I had reaſons for keeping the 
ſecret reſpecting my birth; but that nevertheleſs if ſhe had any 
confidential friends ſhe' might acquaint them with it. At theſe 
words ſhe / arofe, kifſed my hands, and deelared that the Sam- 
barine nation was informed of the eiteumſtances, and that the 
| Rohandrian Raffangour waited only for a favourable moment to 
acknowledge the blood of Ramini.”: oe 
The fallacy to which the old woman thus gave evidence, 
feeble as the texture of it may appear to enlightened and pene- 
trating minds, was managed 55 e with f. OI ound 
| dexterity and addreſs, that he was declared the heir of Ramini, 
| inveſted with the ſovereignty of the nation, received ambaſſa- 
| dors and formed alliances in the capacity of a king, with other 
5 tribes, made war and peace, led his armies in perſon into the 
; held, and received ſubmiſſion from his vanquiſhed enemies. In 
= this ſituation it is not wonderful that he ſhould forget the al- 
legiance he was under to the king of France; and, repreſenting to 
his ſubjects the difficulties he had experienced from the neglect 
of the miniſter, and the probable advantages that might reſult 
by forming a new and national compact either with that or 
ſome other powerful kingdom in Europe, he perſuaded them to 
permit him to return to Europe for that purpoſe; and © on'the 
11th of October 1776,“ ſays the count, I took my leave to go 
on board: and at this ſingle moment of my life 1 experieneed 
what a heart is capable of ſuffering, when torn from à beloved 
and affectionate ſociety to which it is devoted... 
This account” concludes his narrative; but among the me- 
moirs and papers which fill the remaining part of the volume, 
it appears, that on his arrival in Europe his propoſals to the 
court of France were rejected; that he made ſubſequent offers 
of his ſervice to the emperor of Germany, which met with no 
better ſucceſs'z and that on the 25th of December 1783 he of- 
fered, in the character of ſovereign of the iſland of Madagaſcar, 
terms for an offenſive and defenſive alliance with the king of 
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Principal pieces are, la Vaccaria, / Anconitana, la Moſchetta, la 


| ofa count, PI Ol . pointmentss | 
he looked with contempt on kings who could be ſo lind to the 
intereſts and advantages of their people 3 and, ſending for his 
family from Hungary, he ſailed — London with ſome of Ny 
aſſociates for Maryland, on the ne, of 5 ril il Fi with a N 
of the value of near 4000l. ſterling, of 
intended for the Madagaſcar trade. * zen Aable pw apa | 
. Houſe. in Baltimore was induced to Er is ſcheme, and ſup- 
plied-him with a ſhip of 450-tons, whoſe.lading was eſtimated at | 
more than 1000l. in which he failed from that OR the 25th 
of Oct. o76 aud eaded at Antangara on the i 
Car, on the 7th wheat 1985, from whence he departed to * 
gouci, and comme hoſtilities againſt the 3 by ſeizing 
their ſtorehouſe. Hera he buſied himſelf in erecting a town after 
the manner of the country, and from hence he ſent. à detach- 
ment of one hundred men to take poſſeſſion. of the french fac- 
tory at Foul Point; but they were prevented from an their 
| — oſe into execution by dein at of a frigate w 
or off the Point. In conſequence of theſe movements, the 
porernr of th iſle of France ſent a ſhip with ſixty regulars on 
| who landed and attacked the count on the morning of 
the 23d of May 1786, He had conſtructed a ſmall redoubt de- 
ended by two cannon, in which himſelf, with two europeans 
and ey natives, waited the approach 'of the enemy. The 
lacks fled at the firſt fire, and Benyowiky, having received 2 
3 in his right breaſt, fell behind the parapet; whence he was 
dragged by hair, and expired a few. minutes afterwards. 
_ BEOLCO(AnGctLo), ſurnamed Ruzzante, Was born at Padua, 
and died in 1542. He applied himſelf early in life to ſtudy the 
manners, geſture, and lan 955 of villagers, and copied every 
particular that ſavoured plicity, drollery, and me gro- 
teſque. He was the Vads FS py 9 "Uo ruſtic farces, 
though written in a low and vulgar ſtyle, are yet pleaſing ta 
people of education; by the exactitude with which the country. 
men are repreſented, and by. the acute witticiſms with which 
they are ſeaſoned. He preferred being the firſt in this ſpecies 
of compoſition, to being the ſecond-in a more eleyated line. His 


Fiorina, la Piovana, & . Theſe were printed with other poems 
of the ſame kind in e 12mo, under this title z, Tutte le 
; opens del famoſiſſimo Ruzzante. 
BERAULD (Nrchor as), 1 in latin BzRALDUS, a; native. of Or- 
2 leans, diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the early part of the xvith century 
in the univerſity of Paris, by his proficiency in the belles-lettres | 
and the mathematics. He was N to the admiral Coligny 
and hie two brothers. He did not ive much beyond the year 
1539. Accordingly he could not be in 1571 principal of the 
college of * as the laſt editor of Ladvocat has ho: 
3 vane 
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= BERENGA 
_ -anatomilt of 


his drunkenneſs, the 


 BERENGER, archdeacon of Angers, and. treaſurer of St. 
Martin de Tours, was famous in the zith: century. for reviyi 


which were a 


nn er 
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conjunction 


reputation. 
firſt that uſed 


it, mixed wi 


letter to the king of Spain and the pope, when they ſent for him 

to come to cure ſome perſons of great diſtinction at the courts 

of Spain and Rome, and he refuſed to come; for which, and for 
pope threatened to. excommunicate him. 

The curious reader is referred to Fracaſt. fen P--200» 


what. ig. called the errors of John Scotus, ſurnamed r Ss 
in renewed. ſome. centuries aſter by the Sacra- 
mentarians, /, His hereſy, as it is called by ecclefiaſtics, is no 
more than right; veaſon with philoſophers, and ſeryes to ſhew 
the opinion of thoſe times relating to the real preſence. He 
affirmed that What would cauſe an indigeſtion, if eaten in tcoͤoõũð 
great a quantity, could be nothing but bodily food; that what 
would cauſe intoxigation, if drank in too large a quantity, was a 
real liquor that theſe things were nothing more ku t they | 
really appeared to be, and that the ſecond perſon. in the Trinity - 
was only ta be eaten and drank by faith alone. What more rea- 1 
ſonable than this? But Berenger had ee reputation, and 
conſequently many enemies. The perſon who diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf moſt againſt, him, was Lanfranc a native of Lombardy, born 


at Pavia, Who wag-come to France to ſeek his fortune z and his 


reputation was equal to that of Berenger. He made uſe of the 
following arguments to confound him, in his treatiſe De Corporce 
Domini; „We may ſay with truth, that the body of our Lord 
in the Euchariſt ĩs the ſame as that brought forth by the Virgin, 
and that it is not the ſame, as to the eſſence and properties of 

and it is not the ſame, as to the ſpecies of hours 


ed Tatts. 48 to worth 1 5 oh i 

And Lanfranc's opinion Wa: 
had reaſoned merely as a ilbſopher 3 3 1 hs crak, 10 meftion 
was an article of faith, a myſtery which the church conſidered as 


incomprehenſible; and to whith Berenger be a member dutzht to 
have ſubmitted his reaſon. He was condemned at the'council 
of Paris in 1050; as alſo at Rome in 1059, and in ſeveral other 


councils; and he was obliged to pronoufce kis recaneation: but 
this being forced; only ſerved to confirm bim in thoſe ſentiments, 
He cherefore died in the ſame opinion, which did not at that time 
cauſe a civil war! In 1088, temporalities alone, ſays M. de Vol- 
—_ were che r ng 1 poets that Excite® WE ambition of m man. 


” BERENICIUS,/a man utterly unkijown,” who” appt 


Holland: in che year 1670. He was thoughit to be a-Jcſult,” ora - 


| renegade from fome other religious' fraternity. He this bread 
by fweeping chimnies and grinding knives. He died in à bog, 
fuffocated in a fit of drunkenneſs,” His talents, if rhe hiſtorians 
that mention him are to dae es e extraordinary. He 
verſiſied with ſo much eaſe, chat he would recite extempore, 
and in tolerably good poetry, whatever was ſaid*es him in proſe. 


He has been ol to tranſlate the flemiſh gazettes from that lan- 


e eee greek or latin verfe, ſtanding on one foot. The dead 
8 Sh 


ages, the living languages, greek f latin, french, and italian, 


were as familiar to him as his mother INE. | He could' repeat 
heart Horace, Virgil, Homer, Ariſtophanes, and ſeveral Pieces 

of Cicero, of the one and the other ve ors d; after reciting 
long paffages from them, point out te book ang the chapter 
from whence they were taken, 1. is ſup} ofed 'that he Wop 


: garchoniomachia 1s by him. VT 
BERETIN (PereR), born at erw! in Tafctny i in 1. 596, at 


firſt 3 but httle talent for painting; but his dipes tions 


burſt forth on 4 ſudden, to the aſtoniſniment of thoſe compa- 
nions who had laughed at his incapacity. Rome and Florence 
ſucceſhvely had kim. Alexander VII. created him knight of the 

olden ſpur. The grand duke Ferdinand II. alſo cenferred on 
Eim ſeveral marks of his eſteem. That prince one day admiring 
the figure of a child weeping which he had juſt: painted, he only 
gave it one touch of the pencil, and it appeared lau — ben, 
with another touch, he put it in its former ſtate: ” faid 
Ber6tin, “ you ſee how eaſily children laugh and cry ie was 
ſo laborious, that the gout, with which he See did not 
prevent him from working; but his ſedenitary life, in conjunction 
with his extreme application, augmented that cruel diſeaſe, and 
he died of it in 169. His company was 'amiable, his manners 
Po” his nature 2 * to e e 
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pac” His ſmall pictures are o earl well — thaſe 9 

executed on a larger ſcale. - He threw a lingular. m—_ into the 
2 of his heads, a brilliancy and freſhneſs into colourings: 
e a dignity to his ideas; but his 2 is not always 
ens 5 his draperies not ſufficiently regular, and his figures are 
Fa wn clumfy. Berétin, known alſo under the name of 
Pietro di Cortona, was not leſs ſucceſsful in architecture 
wegen i. 16 (Janes Pre pn), an auguſtin monk, born at: 
mo in 1434, wrote a Chronicle in latin from the creation | 

e world. to ide hear 150% ang n of Muſtrious ne Te 


oem 1 (Vax), was born at 8 
there aged 59. This painter, who nearly attained: to univerſal 
n aving great elegance in his choice, and [happineſs 
of compoſition, was particularly eſtimable; for that notwith-- 
ſtanding his freedom ol n in hy hg his bold grouping, and: 
great maſſes of light and at-farſt view, to indicate 
rather a haſty execution, yet not — —— object in his pieces 
will be found to diſcover any negligence: on the contrary, a2 
ſtone, a plant: are obſerved. to be in edu ee and Per- . 
| fection with his principal figure. 

 BERGIER (Nichols), had the title of: hifkariognephey — 
Ern but he is more known by his curious hiſtory of the great 
roads of the Roman Empi re, which are now ſurpaſſed by ours 
in beauty though not in olidity, His ſon, put the finiſhing hand 
to this uſeful work, and W l it under themign of Lu XIV. 


He died in 23334. 5 
Cup), EG — "ties in 1 9965 ade 


\BERIG/ 
philoſop with reputation at Piſa, and at Padua, where he died 
of an ilical hernia in 1663, at the age of 85. We have by 
him, 1. Circhlus Piſanus,, printed in 1641 at Florence, Ato. 
This book treats of the ancient philoſophy, and that of Ariſtotle. 
2. Dubitationes in dialogum Galilæi pro terre immobilitate, 

1632, 4to z. a work which broug ht-upo — the charge of pyr- 
rhoniſm and materialiſm, not — bg b foundation; I He has been 
reproached with acknowledging no other came of principle of the 
world than primitive matter. The real name n ene | 
is, Claude Guillermet de Beauregarde. f | 

BERING (Virus), profeſſor in 2 Copenhagen, and vhs 
hiſtoriographer to the king of Denmark about the middle of the 
laſt century, left a great . of latin poems of all kinds. Such 
as read Ci er latin poetry than that of the, ancients, eſteem hig 
lyrics. Several of Fs jeces have been collected in the 2d vol. 
of the Beauties of the = niſh poets. 1 


BERKELEY (Dr. — the learned and moſt ingenioug 
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beur Thowaftown; the 14th of Marth 166 beh. 51 
the fon of William Betkeley of Thomaſtown, A the county ef 
Kilkenny; whoſe father, the family having” ſuffeted for'theit 
loyaley to Charles T; went over te Ireland" ufter the reſteration; 
and there obtained the colleẽrorſnip of Belfaſt In! George had 
the firſt part of his education at Kilkenny ſchool; was admitted 
| of Trinity college, Dublin; at the age of fifteen: under 
Dr. Hiſton; and choſen fellow of that 3 J une the gh 1707 
an laced under the tuition of Dr. Hall 
firſt publie proof he gave of his Hlerery abliities wisy 
Aviation abſque Algebra aut Euclide demonſtrata ; which, 
from the preface, he a appears to have written hefore he was 
twenty years old, though he did not publifvit till 177. It is 
dedicated to Mr. Fallifer, fon to the archbiſhop of 'Caſhel; and 
is followed by a mathematical miſeellany, containing e 
and theorem inſeribed to his pupil Mr. Samuel Mol: 
father was the friend and correſpondent of Locke. 
In 10; came forth the Theory of Vifon, which of of al this 
works, feems to do the greateſt honour to his 35 
a certain writer obſerves [o]; the firſt attempt — evi was 
made to diſtinguiſh the immediate and natural objects of 
from the concluſions we have been accuſtomed from infancy to 
draw from them. The boundary is here trated out between the 
ideas of fight and touch; and it. is ſhewn, that; thoitgh habit has 
ſo connected theſe" two claſſes of ideas in our minds, that they 
12 not without a ſtrong effort to be ſeparated fr 1 each other, 
1 am y they have no ſuch connettion infomuch, that 4 
en rn blind, and ſuddenly made to ſee, would at firft be 
utterly unable to tell how any object that affected his Ugbt 
would affect his touch; and particulariy vu, not from f 
receive” any idea of diſtance, outneſs, or external fpace, b 
would imagine all objects to be in his eye, or rather in his Ta, 
This was ſurpriſingly confirmed in the caſe of a young man born 
bnd, and couched at fourteen years of age by Mr. Chefelden 
min 1728 Loh. A vindieation of the Theory of Viso as pub⸗ 
| ſheds by him in 1733. 
In 1710 appeared The Princh dus er human Knowledge; and, 
jor 1713, Dialogues between Hylzs and Philonous: the object of 
th which pieces is, to prove- that che commonly received no- 


ion of the exiſtence of matter is falſe 3 that ſenfible* material 


objects, as they are called, are not external to the mind, but ex- 
Mt in it, and are nothing more than impreſſions made upon it by 
the immediate act of God, according to certain rules termed 
las of nature, from which, i in the ordinary courſe of his Bo- 
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vernment, he never deviates; and that the ſteady-adherence of 
the Supreme” Spirit to theſe rules is what conſtitutes the reality 
of things to his creatures. Theſe works are declared to have 
been Written in oppoſition to ſceptics and atheiſts; and herein 
is inquired into the chief cauſe of error and difficulty in the 
ſciences, with the grounds of ſcepticiſm, atheiſm; and irreligion: 
which cauſe and grounds are found to be the doctrines of the 
- exiſtence of matter. He ſeems perſuaded, that men never could _ 
have been deluded into à falſe opinion of the exiſtenoe of mat- 
ter, if they had not fancied themſelves inveſted with a r of 
abſtracting ſubſtance from the qualities under which 2 is per- 
ceived ; and hence, as the general foundation of his argument, 
is led to combat aud explode a doctrine maintained by Locke 
and others, of there being a power in the mind of abfiraing 
general ideas. Mr. Hume [E having regard to thefe writings 
of the very ingenious author, as he calls him, ſays, that they 
form the belt leſſons of ſcepticiſm, which are to be found ei- 
ther among the ancient or modern philoſophers, Bayle not ex- 
cepted.” He profeſſes, however, in his title page, and undoubt» 
edly with great truth, to have compoſed his books againſt the 
ſceptics; as well as againſt the atheiſts and freethinkers : but that 
all his arguments, Hough otherwiſe intended, are, in reality, 
merely ſceptical, appears from this, that they admit of noanſwer, 
end produce no conviftion. Their only effect is, to cauſe that mo- 
mentary amazement and irreſolution and confuſion, which is 
the reſult of ſcepticiſm. It may juſt be obſerved, that Berkeley 
hy not reached his 27th year, when he publiſhed this ſingular 
item : 34 - wm a ps ER 4. e ee ee 
In 1712, he publiſhed three ſermons in favour of paſſive obe- 
dience and non-refiftance [y], which underwent at leaſt three 
editions, and afterwards had nearly done him ſome injury in his 
fortune. They cauſed him to be repreſented as a Jacobite, and 
ſtood in his way with the houſe of Hanover, till Mr. Molineux, 
above-mentioned, took off the impreſſion, and firſt: made him 
known to queen Caroline, whoſe ſecretary when princeſs Mr. 
Molineux had been. Acuteneſs of parts and beauty of imagi- 
nation were ſo confpicuous in his writings, that his Po 
was now eſtabliſhed, and his company-courted even where his 
opinions did not find admiſſion. n of oppoſite parties con - 
curred in recommending him z fir Richard Steele; for inſtance, 
and Dr. Swift. For the former he wrote ſeveral papers in the 
Guardian, and at his houſe became acquainted with Pope, with 
whom he always lived in friendſhip. Swift recommended him 
to the celebrated earl of Peterborough, who being appointed 
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Has now the idea of health, which was ve 
him; for he had an idea of a ſtrange 1 
! otic ¼xe,mpv „ hire eu „„ 
His hopes of preferment expiring with the fall of queen 
Anne's miniſtry, he ſome. time after embraced an offer, made 
him hy Aſhe, biſhop of Clogher, of accompan ang his foi in a 
tour through Europe. In this he; 5 years; and, 
beſides thoſe' places which fall within the grand tour, viſited 
ſome that are leſs frequented. He travelled over Apulia (from 
which he wrote an account of the tarantula to Dr. Freind), Ca- 
labria, and the whole iſland of Sicily. This laſt: country engaged 

his attention ſo ſtrongly, that he had with great induſtry col- 
lected very conſiderable materials for a natural hiſtory of it, but 
unfortunately loſt them in the. paſſage to Naples 3 and what an 
injury the literary world has ſuſtained: by this miſchance, may 
de collected from the ſpecimen of his talents for this ſort of 
work, in a letter to Mr. Pope concerning the iſland of Inarime 
(now Iſchia) dated October 22, 1717 [6]; and in another from 
the ſame city to Dr. Arbuthnot, giving an account of an eruption 
of Veſuvius [H]. He arrived at London in 17213 and, being 
much affected with the miſeries of the nation, occaſioned by the 
South Sea ſcheme in 1720, publiſhed the ſame year An eſſay to- 
wards preventing the ruin of Great Britain; reprinted in his 
miſcellaneous tracts. 1 e n )) ĩ 
Hlis way was open now into the very firſt company. Mr. Pope 
introduced him to lord Burlington, and lord Burlington recom- 
mended: him to the duke of Graſton; who, being lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland, took him over as one of his chaplains in 4721. No- 
vember this year, he accumulated the degrees of bachelor and 
doctor in divinity. The year following he had a very unex- 

efted increaſe of fortune from Mrs. V 
brated Vaneſſa, to whom he had been introduced by Swift: this 
lady had intended Swift for her heir; but; perceiving herſelf to 
be ſlighted by him, ſhe left near 800 l. between her two exe- 
cutors, of whom Berkeley was one, May 18, 1724, he was pro- 
moted to the deanery of Derry, worth 12 001. per annum. 
In 1723, he publiſhed, and it has ſince been reprinted in his 


310 Pope's Warks, vol. viii. (u] Life, p. 58. Phil. Tranſ. No. 354. 
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about another world, 4 Surely, Addiſon,” replied he, I have 
good reaſon not to believe thoſe trifles, fince my friend Dr. Hal. 
ſey, who has dealt ſo much in demonſtration, has affured me, 
that the doctrines of ans 7 incomprehenſible, and the 
religion itſelf an impoſture.“ The biſhop, therefore, addreſſed 
to him, as to an infidel mathematician, a diſcourſe called the 
. Analyſt; with a view of ſhewing, that myſteries in faith were 
unjuſtly objected to by mathematicians, who admitted much 

greater myſteries, and even falſehoods in ſcience, of which he 
endeavoured to prove, that the doctrine of fluxions furniſhed a 
clear example. This attack gave occaſion to Maclaurin's trea- 
tiſe, and other ſmaller works, upon the ſubject of fluxions ; but 
the direct anſwers to the Analyſt were ſet forth by a perſon 
under the name of Philalethes Cantabrigienſis, but generally 
ſuppoſed to be Dr. Jurin, who publiſhed a piece intituled, 
Geometry no friend to infidelity, 1734. To this the biſhop re- 

_ plied in A defence of freethinking in mathematics, 1735; which 
drew a ſecond anſwer the ſame year from Philalethes, ſtyled, 
The minute mathematician, or the freethinker no juſt thinker. 
And here the controverſy ended. DT RS, 


But the biſhop, ever active and attentive to the ublic good, 
was continually ſending forth ſomething or other: in 1735, the 
Queriſt; in 1736, A diſcourſe addreſſed to magiſtrates, occa- 
fioned by the enormous licence and irreligion of the times; and 

many other things afterwards of a ſmaller kind. In 1744, came 
forth his celebrated and curious book, intituled, Siris; a chain 
of philoſophical reflections and inquiries concerning the virtues 
of Tar Water: a work which, he has been heard to declare, coft 
him more time and pains than any other he had ever been en- 
gaged in. It underwent a ſecond impreſſion, with additions and 
emendations, in 1747; and was followed by“ Farther thoughts 
on Tar Water, in 1752. In July, the ſame year, he removed 
with his lady and family to Oxford, partly to ſuperintend the 
education of a ſon, but chiefly to indulge the paſſion for learned 
retirement, which had ever ſtrongly poſſeſſed him, and was one 
of his motives to form the Bermuda project. He would have 
reſigned his biſhopric for a canonry or headſhip at Oxford; but 
it was not permitted him. At Oxford he lived highly reſpected, 
and collected and printed the ſame year all his ſmaller-pieces in 
'Byoz but he did not live long; for, on Sunday evening, Jan. 14, 
1753; as he was in the midſt of his family, liſtening to a ſermon 
which his lady was reading to him, he was ſeized with what was 
called a pally in the heart, and inſtantly expired. The accident 
was ſo ſudden, that his body was cold, and his joints ſtiſf, before 
it was diſcovered; as he lay upon à couch, and ſeemed to be 
aſleep, till his daughter, on preſenting him with a diſh of tea, firſt 
perceived his inſenſibility. His remains were interred at pa 
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church Oxford, and there is an elegant miarble monument over 


As to his perſon, he was handſome, with a countenance full of 
meaning and kindneſs, remarkable for great ſtrength of limbs; 


and, till his ſedentary life impaired it, of a very robuſt conſti- 
tution. He was; however, oſten troubled with the hypochondria, 
and latterly with a nervous colic, from which however he was 


85 greatly relieved by the virtues of tar-water. At Cloyne he con- 


ſtantly roſe between three and four o'clock in the morning, and 
ſummoned his family to a leſſon on the baſs viol, from an italian 
maſter he kept in the houſe for the inſtruction of his children z 


though he himſelf had no ear for muſic. He ſpent the reſt of 


the morning, and often a great part of the day, in ſtudy ; and 
Plato, from whom many of h | 
favourite author. The excellenee of his moral character is con- 


ſpicuous in his writings: he was certainly a very amiable as well 


as very great man; and Pope is ſcarcely thought to have ſaid too 
ranch, when 6— fe ts 5] „ 
I0 Berkeley every virtue under heaven 


BERKELEY (Gronce, L. L. D. prebendary of Canterbu 5. 
ſecond ſon of the celebrated George lord biſhop of Cloyne, 


Anne, eldeſt daughter of the right hon. John Forſter, a privy- 
counſellor and ſpeaker of the iriſh houſe of commons, by Anne, 


daughter to the right hon. John Monck, brother to the duke of 
Albemarle, was born on the 28th of September 1733, old ſtyle, 


in Groſvenorsſtreet, Groſvenor-ſquare. - In his infanty he was 
removed with the family to Ireland, where he was inſtructed 
in the elaſſics by his father only, the biſhop: taking that part of 
the education of his ſons on himſelf, Inſtructed in every ele- 


gant and uſeful-atcompliſhment, Mr. Berkeley was, at the age 
of 19, ſent over to Oxford ; his father leaving it to his own 
choice td enter a eee commoner, either at Chriſt- church 
or St. John's college. But biſhop: Conybeare, then dean of 
Chriſt· church; on his arrival offering him a ſtudentſhip in that 
ſociety, he accepted it, ing, many of the ſtudents to be gen- 
tlemen of the rt character for learning and rank in the king 
dom. His firſt tutor was the preſent learned archbiſhop of 


Yotk ; on whoſe removal to Weſtminſter-ſchool, he put himſelf 


under the tuition of the preſent amiable and worthy biſhop of 
of collector in the Univerſity, and as he was allowed by his con- 


temporaries to he an excellent latin ſcholar, no wonder that his 


collectors ſpeech was univerſally admired and applauded. In 
1758. he took a ſmall living from his ſociety, the vicarage of Eaſt 
Garſton, Berks, from which he was removed, in 1759, by arch- 


is notions were borrowed, was his 
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Berks; of which he was only the "fifth vic fange [the ge- 


; formation. In 1759 alſo he took the degree of M. A. The 
kindneſs of archbiſhop Secker (who teſtified the higheſt reſpect 


bor biſhop Berkeleys memory in attention to his deſerving ſon) 


did not reſt here; he gave him alſo the chancellorſhip of Breck- 
. nock, the rectory of Acton, Middleſex, and the fixth iprebendal 
- Nall in the church of Canterbury. In 1768 he had taken the 


degree of L. L. D. for which he went out grand compounder. 


He ſoon afterwards reſigned the rectory of Acton in a noble, 
unſolicited, and unexpected manner. Soon after he had ob- 
- tained the chancellorſhip of Brecknock alſo, he put himſelf to 
very conſiderable expenee in order to render permanent two ten 
pounds per annum, iſſuing out of the eftate, to two poor wellh 
Curacies. The vicarage of Bray he afterwards exchanged for 


that of Cookham near Maidenhead. He had afterwards from 


the church of Canterbury the vicarage of Eaſt-Peckham, Kent, 
«which he relinquiſhed on obtaining the rectory of St. Clement's 
Danes; which with the vicarage of Pyſhurſt, Suſſex (to which 
he was preſented by the church of Canterbury in 1792, when he 
vacated Cookham), and with the chancellorthip of Brecknock, 
he held till his death. His illneſs had been long and painful, but 
dorne with exemplary reſignation; and his death was fo calm 


and eaſy that no pang was obſerved, no ; "an was heard, by his 


attending wife and relations. Not Jon re his death, he ex- 
2 yo his warmeſt gratitude to Mrs. Berkeley, of whoſe af- 
fection he was truly ſenſible, and of whom he tock a moſt ten- 
der farewell. Dr. Berkeley's qualifications and attainments were 
ſuch as muſt occafion his Ak pe: be lamented not only by a few, 
but by many indeed. He was the charitable Hivine, che affec- 
- Honate and active friend, the elegant ſcholar, che uecempliſhed 
_*pentleman. He poſſeſſed an exquiſite ſenſibiliey. To älleviate 
dhe ſufferings of the ſick and needy, and to patronize the friend- 


Ileſs, were employments in which his heart and his hand ever co- 


ted. In the pulpit his manner was animated, und his mat- 


ter forcible, His converſation always enlivened the ſocial meet- 


- ings where he was preſent; for he was equalled by few'in affa- 
5 bility of temper and addreſs, in the h ppy #evital of agreeable 


- anecdote, in the ingenious! difewſhon-of Merary ſubjects, or in 
Dr. Berkeley publiſhed two or three ſingle ſermons; one of 
which, preached. on the (anniverſary: df king Charles's martyr- 
dom, 1785, intituled, The danger of violent innovations in 
the ſtate, how ſpecious ſoever the pretence, exemplified from 
the reigns of the two firſt Stuarts,“ has gone through fx edi- 
tions, the laſt in 1794 one on Good Friday 17873 one at 

Eliza, eldeſt daughter and coheireſs of the rev. Henry * 
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NI. A. by Eliza, youngeſt daughter and one of the coheireſſes of 

the truly pious and learned Francis Cherry, eſq. of Shotteſbroox- 

houſe in the county of Berks, by whom he had four children, now 
no more, He died 6th January 1795, and was buried in the 
ſame vault where his father lies, in the cathedral of Chriſt- church, 
Oxford, on the-14th of the ſame month. His remains were at- 
tended to the grave by four of his friends, one of whom indeed 
was an early friend and acquaintance, the preſent dean of He- 
reford. "The late biſhop Horne, we may add, was one of Dr, 
Berkeley's earlieſt and moſt intimate friends, the loſs of whom x 
he ſeyerely felt, and of whom he was uſed to ſpeak with the fin- 
cereſt reſpect and the moſt affectionate regard.  - 
BERKENH OUT (Dr. Joan); was born, about the year 1730, 
at Leeds in Yorkſhire, and educated at the  grammar-ſchool in 
that town. | His father, who was a merchant, and a native of 
Holland, intended him for trade; and with that view ſent him- 
at an early age to Germany, in order to learn foreign languages: 
After continuing a few years in that country, he made the tour 
of Europe in company with one or more engliſh-noblemen. On 
their return to Germany they viſited Berlin, where Mr. Berken- 
hout met with a near Ae of his father's, the baron de Biel- 
feldt, a nohleman then in high eſtimation with the late king of 
Pruſſia; diſtinguiſhed as one of the founders of the royal aca- 
demy of ſciences at Berlin, and univerſally known as a politician 
and a man of letters. With this relation our young traveller 

fixed his abode for ſome time; and, regardleſs of his e 
deſtination, became a cadet in a pruſſian regiment of foot. He 
ſoon obtained an enſign's ee cnn and, in the ſpace of a few 
years, was advanced to the rank of captain. He quitted the 15 
pruſſian ſexvice on the declaration of war between England and 
France in 1756, and was honoured with the command of a com- 
pany in the ſervice of his native country. When peace was 
concluded in 1760, not chooſing, we ſuppoſe, to lead a life of 
inactivity onghalf-pay, he went down to Edinburgh, and com- 
menced ſtudent of toc. During his reſidence at that uni- 
verſity he publiſhed his Clavis Anglica Linguz Botanicz; a book 
of ſingular utility to all ſtudents of botany. This book has been 
long out of print. It is the only botanical lexicon in our lan- 
guage, and particularly expletive: of the linnzan ſyſte. 
Having continued ſome years at Edinburgh, Mr. Berkenhout 
went to the univerſity of Leyden, where he took the degree of 

doctor of phyſic This was in the year 1765; ks we learn from 
the date of his theſis, which we have ſeen. It is intituled, Dif- 
ſertatio medica inauguralis de Podagra, and dedicated to his re. 
lation baron de Bielfeldt. Returning to England, Dr. Berken. 
hout ſettled at Iſleworth in Middleſex, and ſoon after publiſhed . 
his Pharmacopoeia Medici, ths. third. ae. n (onbigh; was. 
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printed in 1782. In 778, he was ſent by governn 
commiſſioners to America. Neither the commiſſioners nor their 
ſecretary were ſuffered by the congreſs to proceed further than 
New- Vork. Dr. Berkenhout, however; found means to pene- 
trate as far as Philadelphia, where the congreſs was then aſſem- 
bled. He appears to have remained in that city for ſome time 
without moleſtation ; but at laſt they began to ſuſpect that he 
was ſent by lord North for the purpoſe of tampering with ſome 
of their leading members. The doctor was immediately ſeized 
...... Pei 
Ho long he remained a ſtate priſoner, or by what means ho 
obtained his liberty, we are not informed; but we find from the 
public prints, that he rejoined the commiſſioners at New York, 
and returned with them to England. For this temporary ſacri. 
fice of the emoluments of his profeſſion, and in conſideration of 
his having, in the ſervice of his ſovereign, committed himſelf to 
the Wy of a congrels of incenſed republicans, he obtained 2 
nfion. „ JJVVVVVVVV LY 
* Many years previous to this event (viz. in 1769 or 1770) Dr. 
Berkenhout publiſhed his Outlines of the Natural Hiſtory of 
Great Britain and Ireland, in 3 vols. 12moz' a work which eſta- 
bliſhed his reputation as a naturaliſt. This very uſeful book was 
alſo long out of print; but we are informed that a new edition 
has been larely publiſhed. In the year 1973 he wrote a pam- 
phlet, intituled, An eſſay on the bite of a mad dog, in which 
the claim to infallibility of the pins preſervative remedies 
Againſt the hydrophobia is examined. This pamphlet is inſcribed | 
to ſir George Baker, and deſerves to be univerſally read. In the | 
year following Dr. Berkenhout publiſhed his Symptomatology; 
© & book which is too univerſally known to require any recom- \ 
mendation. His laſt publication, which appeared at the be- c 
ginning of the year 1788, is intituled, Firſt lines of the theory 


and practice of philoſophical chemiſtry. It is dedicated to Mr, \ 
Eden, afterwards ambaſſador to the court of Spain, now lord d 
| 1 1 whom the doctor aceompanied to America. Of this i 
ok ir is ſufficient to ſay, that it exhibits a ſatisfaQory diſplay h 
of the preſent ſtate of chemiſtry; and that it is the only ſyſtema- H 
tical book on this ſubjeQ in the engliſh language. "Theſe, we cl 
believe, except a learned preface to the tranflation of Dr. in 
Pomme's treatiſe on hyſteric diſeaſes, are all Dr. Berkenhout's 
writings in the line of his profeſſion : but he is not leſs known Ic 
as the author of 6ther valuable works, particularly the Biographia m 
Literaria, publiſhed by Dodſley. We have alfo good reaſon to th 
\ - ſuppoſe him the author of certain humorous publications, in proſe we 
and verſe, to which he did not think fit to prefix his name. We am 
like wiſe remember to have ſeen a tranſlation from the ſwediſh cle 


language, of the celebrated count Teflin's letters to che late ＋ A 


n 


T ˙ xVlLu et 


. 
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chant; 
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r. Berkenhout's firſt publication. 
Dr. Berkenhout was likewiſe the author of Lucubrations on 
Ways and Means; from which ſeveral of our preſent taxes were 


an majeſty of Great Britain; and was, we be- 


adopted; alſo of an anſwer to Dr. Cadogan's pamphlet on che 


gout. He died the 3d of April 1791, aged G66. 
When we reflect on the variety of books that bear his name, 


ve cannot but be ſurpriſed at the extent and variety of the 


knowledge they contain. He was originally intended for a mer- 
\ he his knowledge of the principles of commerce. 
He was ſome 2 in one of the beſt diſciplined armies. in Eu- 
rope; thence his knowledge of the art of war. His tranſlation 


of count Teſſin's Letters ſhew him to be well acquainted with 


the ſwediſh language, and that he is a good poet. His Pharma- 
copœia Medici, & c. demonſtrate his ſkill in his profeſſion. His 
Outlines of Natural Hiſtory and his Botanical Lexicon prove his 


knowledge in e PERne of natural hiſtory. His Firſt Lines 


of Philoſophical Chemiſtry have convinced the world of his inti- 


mate acquaintance with that ſcience. His Eſſay on Ways and 


Means proves him to be better acquainted with the ſyſtem of 
taxation.than any other writer on the ſubject. All his writings - 
prove him to have been a claſſical ſcholar, and it is known that. 
the italian, french, german and dutch languages were familiar to 
him. His biographical knowledge is evident from his Biographia 
Literaria. He was. moreover a painter; and played well, it is 
ſaid, on various muſical inſtruments. To theſe acquirements. may 
be added, a conſiderable degree of mathematical knowledge, 
which he attained in the courſe of his military ſtudies. An indi- 
vidual ſo univerſally informed as Dr. Berkenhout is an extraor- 
dinary appearance in the republic of letters. . 
 BERKLEY (Sir WIL LLIax), was: conſtituted governor. of 
Virginia in 1660, after the death of colonel Matthews; wrote a 
deſcription of that country, and collected the laws then in force 


into one body, and added moſt of the beſt laws himſelf, which 


he procured to be confirmed by the grand aſſembly anno 1661. 
He died July 13, 1677, and was at firſt buried in the middle 
chancel of Twickenham church, but was afterwards removed 
into a vault, made for lord John Berkley, in 1678. S 


BERNARD (Sr.), one of the fathers of the church, born. Not 


1091, in the village of Fontaine in Burgundy.. In 1115, the 
monaſtery of Clairvaux was founded, and Bernard was made 
the firſt abbot of this religious houſe, where many famous men 
were bred up under his tuition. He acquired ſo great eſteem: 
amongſt the clergy, nobility, and common people, that no ec- 
clefiaſtical affair or diſpute was carried on without having re- 
courſe to his advice. It mi to him, that Innocent II. 


V. 
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made a voluntary abdication of his dignity.” fed Abe- 


lard at the council of Sens, in 1140. He oppoſed the monk 


Raoul; he perſecuted the followers of Arnaud de Breſſe; and 


in 1148, he got Gilbert de la Porvice, biſhop of Poitiers and 


Eon de I Etoile, to be condemned in the council of Rheims. By 


ſuch zealous behaviour he verified, ſays Mr. Bayle, the inter- 


pretation of his mother's dream. She dreamt, when ſhe was 


with child of him; that ſhe ſhould — — a white dog, whoſe 
barking ſhould be very loud [1]: Be 

dream, ſhe conſfalted a monk, who ſaid to her, Be of goo 

courage; you ſhall have a ſon who ſhall guard the houſe of 
God, and bark loudly againſt the enemies of the faith.” This 


turbulent and hot-headed fanatic died in 1153, after having 


founded 160 monaſteries, and wrought innumerable miracles, 


and was made one of the great ſaints of the romiſh communion. 


He has left many works; the beſt edition is that publiſhed in 


3 hmm Mabillon, in two volumes folio, 
BERNARD (Epwasp); 4 learned critic and aſtronomer, 


born at Perry St. Paul, commonly called Pauler's Perry, near 
Toweeſter in Northamptonſhire, the 2d of May 1638 [X J. He 


received ſome part of his education at Northampton; but his 

father dying when he was very young, his mother ſent him to 
2 * 2 * 4 , „ 1 5 i; £ 4 } . 4 2 Vw: > 5 7 ü SLES F ſ 

an uncle in London, who entered him at Merchant-taylors- 


ſchool, in 1648 : here he continued till June 165 5, when he was 


elected fcholar of St. John's college in Oxford, of which alſo he 
became afterwards fellow. During his ſtay at ſchool, he had 


laid in an uncommon fund of claffical learning, ſo that when he 


went to the univerſity, he was a great maſter of the greek and 
latin tongues, and not unacquainted with the hebrew. He had 


acquired a good latin ftyle, and could compoſe verſes well; ſo 
that he often uſed to divert himſelf with writing epigrams. In 


the univerſity, he applied himſelf to hiſtory, philolog 7 and phi- 


loſophy; nor was he ſatisfied with the er of the lan- 
i 


guages of Greece and Rome, but likewiſe made himſelf maſter 


of the hebrew, ſyriac, arabic, and coptic. He 7 himſelf 


next to the mathematics, under the famous D. 


took the degree of B. A. Feb. the 12th, 1658; that of maſter, 


April 16, 1662; and that of B. D. June 9, 1668. December 
following he went to Leyden, to conſult ſeveral oriental manu- 
ſoripts left to that univerſity by Joſeph Scaliger and Levinus 
Warnerus, and eſpecially the $th, 6th, and 7th books of Apol- 
lonius Pergzus's conic ſections; rhe greek text of which is loſt, 
1 Ci] Francis Amboes../ vit. Bernard, Smith's vie Bernard it the ond ie 
| rs C . Huntingdon's epiſtles. Lond. 4704+ 80. 

[r] Wood's Athen. Oxon. vol. ii, p. 4. 88 e . "MM 


ng aſtoniſhed at this 


pars  frons fot. oa oo oe OE 


This yerfion had been brought from the eaſt by James Golius, 
and was in the poſſeſſion of his executor, who finding Mr. Ber- 
nard's chief deſign in coming to Holland was to examine this - 
manuſcript, allowed him the free uſe of it. He accordingly 
tranſeribed theſe three books, with the diagrams, intending to 
publiſh them at Oxford, with a latin verſion, and proper com- 
mentaries; but was prevented from completing this deſign. 
Abraham Echellenſis had publiſhed a latin on ee theſe 
books in 1661, and Chriſtianus Ravius gave another in 1669: 
but Dr. Smith remarks, that theſe two authors, though well 
killed in the arabic language, were entirely ignorant of the ma- 
thematics, which made it regretted that Golius died while he was 
preparing that work for the preſs; and that Mr. Bernard, who 
underſtood: both the language and the ſubject, and was fur- 
niſhed with all the proper helps for ſuch a deſign, was aban- 
3 by e though they had before urged him to un- 
At his — * to Oxford, he examined and collated the moſt 
valuable manuſeripts in the bodleian library; which induced 
thoſe who publiſhed ancient authors, to apply to him for obſer- 
vations or emendations: theſe he readily imparted, and by this 
means became engaged in a very extenſive correſpondence with 
the learned in moſt countries MJ. In 1669, the famous Chriſ- 
topher Wren, ſavilian profeſſor of aſtronomy at Oxford, having 
been appointed ſurveyor- general of his majeſty's works, and be- 
ing much detained at London by this employment, obtained leave 
to name a deputy at Oxford, and pitched upon Mr. Bernard, 
which engaged the latter in a more particular application to the 
ſtudy of aſtronomy. In 1672, the maſter and fellows of his col- 
lege preſented him to the rectory of Cheame in Surrey; and Fe- 
bruary following, Dr. Peter Mews, the maſter, being advanced 
to the biſhopric of Bath and Wells, appointed Mr. Bernard one 
of his chaplains. But the following year he quitted all views of 
preferment, by accepting the ſaviiian profeſſorthip of aſtronomy, 
vacant by the reſignation of fir Chriſtopher Wren; for, by the _ 
ſtatutes of the founder, ſir Henry Savile, the profeſſors are not 
allowed to hold any other office either eccleſiaſtical or civil. 
About this time a ſcheme was ſet on foot at Oxford, of col- 
lecting and publiſhing the ancient mathematicians. Mr. Ber- 
nard, who had firſt formed the project, collected all the old books 
publiſhed on that ſubject ſince the invention of printing, and all 
the MSS. he could diſcover in the bodleian and ſavilian libraries, 


[i] This boek was publiſhed at length - own ingenuity and induſtry the Sth book, 
by Dr. Halley, at Oxford, 1710, folio, who which is loſt, ONE nh, 
has given a latin tranſlation of the three lat [u] Smitli's vita Bernardi, &c. $vo, 
bcaks out of arabicy and ſupplied by his p. 23,24 | 18 
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| which he arranged in order of time, and according to the matter 


they contained. Of this he drew up à ſynopſis or view, which 


he preſented to biſhop Fell, a great dee of the under- 
taking [x]. As a ſpecimen he -publiſhed al 
Euclid in folio, containing the greek text, and a latin verſion, 
with Proclus's commentary in- greek and latin, and learned ſcho- 
Na and corollaries. He undertook alſo an edition of the Parva 
ſyntaxis Alexandrina; in which, beſides. Euclid, are contained 
a 55 ſmall treatiſes of Theodoſius, Autolycus, Menelaus, Ariſtar- 
chus, and Hipſicles: but it was never publiſhed [o]. In 1676, 
he was ſent to France by Charles II. to be tutor to the dukes of 
Grafton and Northumberland, natural ſons of the king, by the 
ducheſs of Cleveland, with whom they then lived at Paris; but 
the plainneſs and ſimplicity of his manners not ſuiting the gaiety 
of the ducheſs's family, he continued with them only one year, 
when he returned to Oxford: he reaped however the advantage, 
during his ſtay. at Paris, of becoming acquainted with moſt of 
the learned men in that city. _ | eg 


5 Upon 6 ſity, he. applie a Bimſelf why 2 | 


former ſtudies; and though, in conformity-ro the obligation of 
his profefiorſhip, he devoted the greateſt part of his time to ma- 
thematics, yet his inclination was now more to hiſtory, chrono- 
logy, and antiquities. He undertook. a new edition of Joſephus, 
but it was never completed. In 1683, he went again to Leyden, 
to be preſent at the ſale of Nicholas Heinſius's library; where 
he purchaſed, at a great price, ſeveral of the claſſical authors, 


that had been either collated with manuſcripts, or illuſtrated 


with the original notes of Joſeph Scaliger, Bonaventure Vul- 
cCanius, the two Heinſiuſes, and other celebrated critics. Here 

he renewed his acquaintance with ſeveral perſons of eminent 
learning, and was ſo taken with their civilities, and the oppor- 
tunities he had of making improvements in oriental learning, 
that he would have ſettled at Leyden, if he could have been 
Choſen profeſſor of the oriental languages in that univerſity; but 
not being able to compaſs this, he returned to Oxford. He began 


now to be tired of aſtronomy, and his health declining, he was 


. deſirous to reſign; but no other preferment offering, he was 
_ obliged to hold his profeſſorſhip ſome years longer than he in» 
tended ; however, in 1691, being preſented to the rectory of 
Brightwell in Berkſhire, he ſoon after quitted his profeſſorſhip, 


I 


at Edinburgh. 5 


J Cog tt, or va „ a Cn 
[x] It was pub!'ſhed by Dr. Smith at greek writers, who are ſuppoſed to be loft 
the end of his life of our author, under the in their own laugvage, but arg preſerved in 
title of Veterum Mthematicorum graco- the ſyriac or arabic tranſlations of them. 
rum, latinorum et srabum, iyvoptis., And _ [0] Smith's vita Bernardi, Kc. do. 


at the end ol it thexe is a Catalogue of lome p. 23, 25. 
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took a third voyag N 
manuferipts 15 After fix or ſeven weeks abſence he returned - 


to London, and from thence to Oxford. There he fell into a 


languiſhing conſumption, which put an end to his life, Jan. 12, 
1696, before he was quite fifty - nine years of age. Four days 
after, he was interred in St. — chapel, where a monument 
of white marble was ſoon erected for him. As to this learned 
man's character, Dr. Smith, who knew him well, gives him a 
very great one. He was (ſays he) of a mild diſpoſition, averſe. 
to wrangling and diſputes ; and if by chance or iſe he hap= 
ponies to be preſent where conteſts ran high, he would deliver + 
his opinion with great candour and modeſty, and in few words, 
but entirely to ka purpoſe. He was a candid N other 
men's performances; not too cenforious even on tritling books, 
if they contained nothing contrary to good manners, virtue, or 
religion; and to thoſe which diſplayed wit, learning, or good. 
ſenſe, none gave more ready and Nee > praiſe. - Though 
he was a true ſon of the church of England, yet he judged fa- 
vourably and charitably of diſſenters of all denominations. His 
piety and prudence-neyer ſuffered him to be hurried away by an 
immoderate zeal, in declaiming againſt the errors of others. His. 
piety was ſincere and unaffected, and his devotions both in public 
and private very regular and exemplary. Of his great and ex- 
tenſive learning, the works he publiſhed, and the manuſcripts he 
has left, are s ſuffeient widen cf ꝛðᷣò pes © 
BERNARD (Jauss), profeſſor of philoſophy and mathema- 
ties, and miniſter of the Walloon church at Leyden, born Sept. 
1, 1658, at Niens in Dauphine. He had the rudiments of his 
education in a proteſtant academy, at Die in Dauphinẽ [ . He. 
went afterwards to Geneva, where he ſtudied philoſophy, and 
applied to the hebrew language under the profeſſor Michael 
Turretin. He returned to France in 1679, and was choſen 
miniſter of Venterol, a village in Dauphins. Some time after 
he was removed to the church of Vinſobres in the ſame pro- 
vince; but the perſecutions raiſed againſt the proteſtants in 
France, having abliged him to leave his native country, he retired, 
to Geneva in 1683, and afterwards to Lauſanne in Switzerland. 
In 1685, he went to Holland, where he was appointed one of 
the penſionary miniſters of Ganda, and taught philoſophy : but 
having been. married ſinee he came to Holland, and the city of 
Ganda not being very populous, he had not a ſufficient number 


e] Smith's vita Bernardi at the end of (d] Le Clerc Eloge de M. Bernard | 
iſhop Huntinggon's epiſtles. Lond. 1704. Nouvelles de la re pub. des lettres 1618, 
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8 refide at the Hague, but went to to preach in his turn, 
1 which was about four. ere 


efore: he went” tor 2 at 


: N 5 1 intituled, Hiſtoire a rege de Europe „Se., The — on was begun 


in July 1686, and continued monthly till mber 1688: it 


makes five volumes in 12m0. In 1692, he began his Lettres 
Hiſtoriques, containing an account of the moſt 1 important tranſ- 
Actions in Europe, with neceſſary reſlections, which: was alſo 


publiſhed monthly, till 1698: it was, afterwards continued by 


other hatds, and contains a great many volumes. Mr. Le Clerc 
having left off his Bibliotheque univexſelle, in 1691, Mr. Bernard 


wrote the greateſt part of the aoth volume, and by himſelf car- 


ried on the five following, to the year 1693. In 2699, he cot- 


lected and publiſhed Actes et Negotiations de la Paix de Ryſwic, 
in four yolumes--12mo 2 a new. edition of this collection was 
in 170%, in five volume amo [R]. He did not put 

name to any of theſe works, nor to the general collection of 
"a treaties of peace, which he publiſhed in 1700 [s But he 
- prefixed it to the Nouvelles de la Republiquedes Lettres, which 
. was begun in 1698, and continued till December 1710. This 
undertaking engaged him in fome diſputes, particularly with one 


Mr. de Vallone, a monk, who having embraced the reformed 
religion, wrote ſome metaphyſical books concerning predeſtina- 


tion [r]. Mr. Bernard having given an account of one of theſe 


books, the author was ſo diſpleaſed with it, that he printed a 


bel againſt Mr. Bernard, and gave it about privately amongſt his 


friends. He was alſo engaged in a long diſpute with Mr. Bayle 


upon the two following queſtions : 1. Whether: the general 


reement of all nations in favour of a deity, be a good proof 
the exiſtence of a deity? 2 Whether atheiſm | be worſe 


| than idolatry v? 


Mr. Bernard having nequiredi h. mat deen by bis works, 
2s well as by his ſermons at Ganda and the Hague, the con- 


gregation of the Walloon church at Leyden were deſirous 
to have him for one of their miniſters: but they could not 


accompliſh their deſire whilit king William lived, . refuſed 
twice to confirm the election ood Mr. Bernard, as being a a re- 


+ {ai Neat a Shots bet. 1665, 2600. | The third includes the treaties 
from 1601. to 1664; andthe fourth, thoſe 


illet, p. 11. 
Jo . J This collection confiſts of the trea- from 1661 to 1700, with a general. al- 
ant! contracts, acts of guaranty, &. be- phabetical index to the whole. 
rwint the powers of Europe, four volumes af] Repub. de Let. 1503, April, p. 452, 


in folio. The firſt contains the preface, 
and the treaties made fince the year 536 to 150 Bayle,continuation de penſces diver- 


15. The ſecond conſiſts of Mr. Amelot fees, tom. 1. p. 55. rep. de lettres, 1705, 
de 1a Houſſay's hiſtorical and political re- Feb. p. 120, &c. Bayle, ibid. tom. 2. rep. 
ſlections, and the treaties from 0 to des let. Nr. 1705, p. N &c. 8 
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ties at Leyd 
ab A nk to Moreri's dictionary, in two volumes 


folio. The ſame year he reſumed his Nouvelles de la Repub- 3 ak 


lique des Lettres, and continued it till his death, ich hap ) 
| the 27th of April 1718, in the Goth year of his ae! 2/47. 


Mr. Bernard was well. ſkilled in polite literature, and 4 perfect 5 he 
maſter of the hebrew tongue. - He' ſtudied the ſcriptures.with 
great attention; and though he was not reckoned of the firft - 


claſs of mathematicians, yet he oould explain the principles of 


that ſcience in a very clear and able manner [XI. As to Philo- 


ſophy, he had applied himſelf to that of Carteſius 3 et after he 
came into Holland, having learned the engliſh. tongue, he uſed 
to read the beſt books from England, and had acquired ſome 


taſte in the Newtonian phileſoghy.- He left ſermons and other 


works in manuſcript. 

BERNARD (Carnamns), of the acaderny of the Mieder 
of Padua, was born at Rouen, and died at Paris in 1712. Her 
works were ſeveral times crowned pn Gas the french academy, and 
that of the jeux floraux. Two of her tragedies were repre- 


ſented at the french theatre, Brutus (in 1091) and Laodamia. 


It is thought ſhe compoſed theſe pieces conjointly with Fonte- 


nelle, her friend and countryman. Of her are ſeveral other 
| works in verſe, which are written with eaſe, and ſometimes with 
delicacy. Some diſtinction is ſet upon her placet to Louis XIV. 


= - 


to aſk for the'/200-crowns, the annual gratification given her 
that prince; it is to be ſeen in the Recueil de vers choiſis 
pere uhours. She diſcontinued working for the theatre at 
the inſtance of madame la chanceliẽre de Font-Chartrain, who 


gave her a penſion. She even ſuppreſſed ſeveral little pieces, 
which might have given bad impreſſions of her manners and _ 
her religion. Two romances are likewiſe aſcribed to her: The _ 
Amboiſe, in 12mo. and Inès of Cordova, amo. Some 
of the journaliſts have attributed to mademoiſelle Bernard the 
account of the iſle of Borneo, and others to Fontenelle. Je -- 
may be :doubted;” ſays the abbẽ Drublets. * whether it be nip. 3 


count d 


and it. is toibe wiſhed that it is not.“ 
BERNARDOr TrorINGLA, a e ee ets; an- 


nounced at: the latter end of the tenth century that the end af 


the world ons Fo r e 5 nen ons: 15 a rin 
val dh unn ende 153. tes 5 a e | 


7 


— ciples, 3 diliyered hin: Wees 
too freely in a ſermon before this prince. Aſter the death of 
king William; he was unanimouſly choſen in 1705 and about 
the ſame time a ga the un profeſſor of philoſophy and mathema - 
e univerſity preſenting him 2 the degrees 
of A pb loſophy, and maſter of arts. In 2716, he pub- 
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und lived an auſtere life. He alarmed all minds; and an eclipfs 
of the ſun happening at that time, many people hid themſelves 
among rocks and Caves; the return of light even did not calm 
their fears. It was neceſſary that Gerberge, wife of Lewis d' Ou- 
tremer, ſhould engage the theologians to clear up this matter. 
Moſt of them had ſenſe enough to prove that the reigu of Anti- 
chriſt was yet many years diſtant. | The world ſubſiſted, and the 
everies of the hermit Bernard were no more regarded. Some 


ignorant 
BERNARD or BRusszrs, known by hie eee e in 
; which he introduced portraits of his patron the emperor Charles V. 
and the principal lords of his court. There is ſtil} of his painting 
at Antwerp a repreſentation of the laſt judgment; of which he 
made the ground colour gold, that the luſtre of it might repre- 
-ſent the glory of the heavens more naturally. We know neither 
the time of his birth or of his death; but he flouriſhed near the 
middle of the ſixteenth centuxyrygy,Ay 
BERNARD (PT ER JosRrH), ſeerẽtaire · general des dragons, 
and librarian of the king's cabinet at the chateau de Choiſi- le- roi, 
vas the ſonof aſculptor at Grenoble in Dauphinẽ, and born ini io. 
Being ſent to the college of jeſuits at Lyons, he made rapid pro- 
greſs under able maſters, who were deſirous of attaching him to 
their body; but the young ſcholar, too fond of liberty and pleaſure, 
would not conſent to that confinement. Being drawn to Paris 
Fa wiſh to make a figure by his talent for pays he was 
- obliged to drive the quill for a couple of years as clerk 
tary. The light pieces of poetry he ſent abroad at intervals, 
of which the prettieſt are the epiſtle to Claudine, and the ſong 
.of the Roſe, delivered him from this diſagreeable employment. 
The marquis de Pezay took him with him to the campaign of 
Italy. Bernard was at the battles of Parma and Guaſtalla z and, 
though a poet, behaved better than Horace. This was the criſis 
of his fortune. Preſeuted to the marechal de Coigni who com- 


manded there, he was lucky enough to pleaſe him, by his wit 
4 2 to be his ſe- 
e chal im to be his ſe- 


-cretary, admitted him to his intimacy, and ſome time after- 


and agreeable manners. I 


: wards procured him the place of ſecretary general of the dra- 
goons, From gratitude he attached himfelf conſtantly to his 
Mecenas, till 1956, when he was deprived" of him by death. 
He was in great requeſt in all the ſelect companies of the court 
- and of Paris; whom he delighted by that brilliant wit, by that 
 -ſeducing epicuriſm with which his verſes and his airs abound, 
and of which ſome are worthy of Anacreon. In 1471 the ſudden 
| loſs of his memory put an end to his happineſs. © Thencc- 
forward he endured, in imbecility of minid,'z ſhade of life #3 
e | 5 72 A Ore” 
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opera of Caſtor, and was incefſantly aſking, © Ts the king come? 
Is the 1 with it? Is madame de Pompadour pleaſed 
with it? He thought he was all the while at Verſailles; it 
was the delirium of à courtly poet. He died in this . 
ſtate, Nov. 1, 1775. Beſides his lighter pieces 6f poetry which 
got fim the appellation of le gentil Bernard, ſeveral operas added 
muchas reparation; PETIT a, Rn ue 

BERNARD (Dk, Faaxcrs), was chief phyfictan to king 
James II. He was a man of otic and well erſed in lite- 
rature. His own private collection of books, which” Were ſcarce 
and curious, ſold for upwards of 1600l. in 1698; 4 large ſum 
at that time, when the paſſion for rare books was much more 
moderate than now. Died Feb. 9, 1697, aged 69 years. Mr. 
Charles Bernard, brother to Francis, and ſurgeon to the princeſs 
Anne, daughter of king James, had alſo a curious library, which 
was ſold by auction in 1711. The Spaccio della Beſtia triomfante, 
by Jordano Bruno, an italian atheiſt, which is ſaid in numb. 389 
of the Spectator to have ſold for 30l. was in this ſale. Ar. | 
Ames informs us that this book was printed in England by 
Thomas Vautrollier in 1584. An engliſh edition of it was 
printed is ⁊· CCC 

BERNARD (Ricmary), rector of Batecombe in Somerſet- 


ſhire, was author of“ Theſaurus Biblicus,” a laborious work 
formerly much uſed by way of concordance. He was alſo author 
of an “ Abſtract and Epitome of the Bible.” In 1627 he pub- 
liſned “ A guide to grand jurymen with reſpe& to witches,” 
the country where he lived being, if we may believe Glanville, 
formerly much infeſted with them. He died in 1641, and was 
ſucceeded by 'the famous non-conformiſt Richard Allein, of 
whom there is an account in vol. i. p. 268 of this work. 
BERNARDI(Jonx), born at Gaſtel-Bologneze, died at FaEnza 
in 1535. This artiſt employed himſelf chiefly in cutting grand 
ſubjects in cryſtals, which were afterwards ſet in goldſmiths' 
work. His productions have been thought comparable with 
the beſt performances of the antients in this way. He was pa- 
tronized by ſeveral princes, and particularly v the cardinal 
Alexander Farneſe. He excelled hkewiſe in architecture. 
BERNARDINE, an ecclefiaſtic and faint, born at Maſh, in 
Tuſcany, 1380[y]. He loſt his mother at three years of age, 
and his father at ſeven. In 1392, his relations ſent for him to 
Sienna, where he learned grammar under Onuphrius, and phi- 
loſophy under. John Spaletanus. In 1396, he entered himſelf 
among the confraternity of the diſciplinaries in the hoſpital de 
la Scala in that city: and in 1400, when the plague ravaged all 
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Italy, he attended upon the ſick in that hoſpital with the utmoſt 
diligence and humanity. In 1304, he entered into 2 monaſtery 
of the franciſcan order, near Sienna, and, having been ordained 
prieſt, became an eminent preacher. He was afterwards ſent 
to Jeruſalem, as commiſſary of the holy land; and upon his re- 
turn to Italy, viſited ſeveral cities, where he preached with great 
applauſe. His enemies accuſed him to pope Martin V..of Waving 
advanced in his ſermons erroneous propoſitions; upon which he 
was ordered to Rome, where he vindicated himſelf, and was 
allowed to continue his preaching [z ]J. The cities of Ferrara, 
Sienna, and Urbino, deſired pope Eugenius IV. to appoint him 
their biſhop; but Bernardine refuſed to accept of this honour. He 
repaired and founded above 300 monaſteries in that country [ a]. 
He died at Aquila in Abruzzo, 1444 and was canoniſed in 1459 
by pope Nicholas [B]. N 1 | 
| br AZZANO, of Milan, an excellent landſcape painter 
of the xvith century, was very ſucceſsful in repreſenting animals: 
but, as he could never attain to the art of drawing the figure, 
he took into partnerſhip an artiſt who was able to execute that 
branch. It is ſaid, that, having painted ſome ſtrawberries in 
freſco upon a wall, the peacocks came ſo often to peck at them, 


* , 


that they broke the plaiſter. NE 
| BERNIA, or BERNI (Francis), a canon of Florence, born 
at Lamporechio in Tuſcany, of a noble though poor family, 
originally from Florence, was brought up under the care of Julio 
de Medicis, afterwards pope under the name of Clement XII. 
He was then made ſecretary to Giberti biſhop of Verona, and 
obtained a canonicate of Florence, where he died in 1543: He 
has given his name to a ſpecies of burleſque which in Italy is 
called bernieſque. He excelled in that way. He was the Scarron 
of the Italians. He had, beſides, the dangerous talent of ſatire. 
Some authors have put him at the head of the italian burleſque 
poets. In 1548 a collection was made of his italian pieces of 
| Poetry, together with thoſe of Varchi, of Moro, of Dolce, &c. 

in 8vo. 2 vols. reprinted at London, 1721 and 1724, after the 
edition of Venice. This collection is in great requeſt. His 
Orlando inamorato rifatto, a poem highly eſteemed in fta for its 
purity and copiouſneſs of language, is the work of Boiardo recom- 
poſed. He faithfully followed his original, making ſcarcely any al- 
teration either in the plan or in the conduct of the piece. He 
contented himſelf lh, correcting the ſtyle of Boiardo, which 
is often negligent and barbarous; and infuſing more poetry, 


z] Du Pin. biblioth. ecele.. dolphus, biſhop of Sinigagliaz and at Paris, 
. 2 Wharton's appendix to Cave's hiſt. by father John de la Ha ne, 2a franeiſcan, 
— : in 2 vols. in folio. What hookſeller in 
[] His works were publiſhed at Ve- Europe would venture to publiſh them now: 
nice, in 1591, 4 vols. 4to, by Peter Ro- | 1 
FD. 235 more 


„ BBRNIBR-: 


irit through the whole. 1 a con- 


tains many: ene an 1 1 wit; but they are not in the beſt 15 5 


and ae 7d enerate into buffooneries of the moſt triv 


kind. 
he delivers. long maxims of morality, but always in a comic vein. 


He is the firſt to ridicule the prodigious f feats of his paladins, the 
amazing force of their arms, who at one *Kroke. cleave in. two 


both the rider and his horſe & c. The beſt edition of his 
poem is that of Venice, 1545, in gto. There is another, very 


neatly. printed: at P aris 268 Mt vols. 12 mo- His latin poems | 


are collected with thoſe of Varchi, Ke. ene, 


1562, 8 Wo + 1 
BERNIER Saen ee Mogul, on account of 
his voyages and reſidence in the Mogul's country, was born at 


Angers in France. After he had taken his degree of doctor of 


hyſic at Montpelier, he he gratiſied the ſtrong natural inclination 
he had for travelling. He left his own. country in 2054, and 
went firſt to the holy. — and thence into Egypt. He con 


tinued a-year. at Cairo, where he was infected with the plague. 
He embarked afterwards at Suez for the kingdom of the Mogul; 


and reſided twelve years at the court of that prince, whom, he 
attended in ſeveral of his journies, and acted as- his phyſician 
for eight ears. Upon his return to France in 1670, he pub- 
liſhed the hiſtoxy of the countries which he had viſited Lo], and 


ſeveral other works, in the compoſition of which he ſpent - the 


remainder. of his life. He made a voyage to England, in 168 Ss 
_ three. yours aſter at Pen, on the aad of: A mb 
1688 [U) | 


* 


BERNIER Jenn), 2 | phyſician. at Blois, his native 1 
and 5 Paris, had the title of — ll to Madame. 


He wrote, E. A hiſtory of Blois. Paris, 10535 Ato. very inac- 
curate in the opinion of Dr. Liren. 2. Medical Eays, 1689, 
4to. 3. AN na, 1693, , 12mo. 4. Critique on the 


works of Rabelais, Paris, 369 %, bam, full of yerbolity, and = 
7 400. y 1 . 


falſe wit. His rank of physcian to Madame. did not refc 
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e likewiſe preſixed a prologue to every canto, in which b 
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him from poverty. His diſappointments. gave him A Bropg : 4 
tincture of ö Wich e manifeſt in all his wrj p 5 : 
His eruditiog was extremely fuperfcial, and he is called. by _ - 
a. He died at au adrane 
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©" BERNINI, or BERNIN (Jon Lawrence), commonly 
called Cavaliero Bernin, born at Naples, was famous for his 
' Kkill in painting, ſculpture, architecture, and mechanics. He 
began firſt to be known under the pontificate of Paul V. who 
foretold his future fame as ſoon as he ſaw.his firſt performances, 
Rome is indebted to this artiſt for ſome of her greateſt orna- 
ments. There are, in the church of St. Peter, no leſs than 
fifteen different works of his. Of theſe the moſt admired are 
the great altar and tabernacle; St. Peter's chair; the tombs of 
Urban VIII. and Alexander VII.; the equeſtrian ſtatue of 
Conſtantine;' the porticos ſupported by a great number of pillars, 
which ſurround the court of St. Peter; the fountain in the ſquare 
| Navonna ; the church of St. Andrew, for the noviciate je- 
ſuits ; and the ſtatue of Daphne, in the m_ of Borgheſe. In 
1665, Bernini was invited to France, to work in the Louvre; 
and here he executed a buſt of the king, which gained him 
the applauſe of the whole court. He likewiſe undertook an 
_ equeſtrian ſtatue of his majeſty, Bernini died at Rome, the 
29th of November, 1080. He was a man ſomewhat auſtere in 
his diſpoſition, and of a haſty violent temper ;' and, in the buit 
of him at Paris, there is ſaid to be a great likeneſs, and a ſtrong 
, EET 
_ BERNOULLI (James), a celebrated mathematician, born at 
Baſil, Dec. 27, 1654 [EJ]. After he had ſtudied polite literature, 
he learned the old philoſophy of the ſchoolsz and, having taken 
his degrees in the univerſity of Baſil, applied himſelf to divinity, 
not ſo much by inclination, as from complaiſanice to his father. 
He gave very early proofs of his genius for mathematics, and 
ſoon became a geometrician, without any aſſiſtance from maſters, 
and at firſt almoſt without books: for he was not allowed to have 
any books of this kind; and if one might noti into his hands, 


ne was obliged to conceal it, that he might not mcur the diſplea- 
ſure of his father, who deſigned him for other ſtudies. I his 
| ſeverity made him chooſe Foe his device, Phaeton driving the 
chariot of the ſun, with theſe words, Invito patre ſideta verſo, 
I traverſe the ſtars againſt my father's inclination * it had a par- 
ticular reference to aſtronomy, the part of mathematics to 
which he at firſt applied himfelf. But the precautions of his 
father did not avail, for he purſued his favourite ſtudy with 
great application. In 1676 he began his travels. When he wos 
at Geneva, he fell upon a method ta teach a young girl to write, 
though ſhe had loſt her ſight when ſhe was but two months old. 
At Bourdeaux he compoſed univerſal gnomonic tables, but they 
were never publiſhed. He returned from France to his own 
country in 1680. About this time there appeated-a' comet, the 
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BERNOULLE 
tewin of which 1 1 foretold, and wrote a ſmall 3 


it, which he afterwards. tranſlated into Pain, He went 
25 to Holland, where he applied himſelf to the new ble. 


v and particularly to that part of the mathematics which 
bob in · zeſolving 7 roblems and demonſtrations. After having 
11 and Brabant, he went to Calais, and paſſed over 
to England y]. At London he contracted an acquaintance 
with all the moſt eminent men in the ſeverdb ſciences 5 and had 
the honour of being frequently preſent at the philoſophical ſo- 


cieties held at the houſe of the famous Mr, Bo! yle- He Saut, 


to his native country iti 1682, and exhibited at aſi 4 courſe of 


ited of various new diſcoveries. The ſame year he Ee . 
his eſſay.of-A ne ſyſtem of comets Co], and the yeat following 
his Niffertation upon the weight of air In]. In 1684, he was 
invited to be profeſſor of mathematics at Heidelberg, and would 
have dccepted of this offer, had not his marriage with a lady of 
good amid fixed him in his own country. 

Mr. Leibnitz publiſhed about this time in the Acta eruditorum 
at Leipſic ſome eſſays on his new Calculus: differentialis, or in- 
fniment petits, but concealed the art and method of it. Mr: 


Bernoulli however, and one of his brothers, who was likewiſe 
an excellent geometrician, endeaybured to unfold: the ſecret ; 3 


which they did with ſo much ſucceſs, chat Mr. Leibnitz de- 
elared Nag to have an equal right with himſelf to a ſhare in this 


invention. In 1687, the profel otthip of mathematics at Bafil 
being vacant, Mr. Bernoulli was appointed the ſucceſſor. He 


diſcharged. this 1 with univerſal applauſe. His r 1 32 oY 


drew a rest number of of Torn ners from all parts to 


lectures. He had an admira talent i in Fe and BE 


himſelf to the different genius and pang of his ſcholars. In 


1609, he was e into the academ iy of iences at Paris as 
a foreign member; and, 4n. 1901, "the ſame honour was con- 
ferred upon him by the W of Berlin. He wrote ſereral 
pieces in thie Acta eruditoftim of Leipſic, che Journal des Sa- 
vans, and the Hiſtoite de Facademie des ſciences. At length 


application to ſtudy Krought ee him the gout, aud by 1 55 


[1 mere memoires, Kc. toth. 35 f mort fink x9 uhlle than what we reathe. 
It was publiſhed at Amſterdain, in Ile accouiits for the hardneſs of wre v5 m 
1682, in do. under the following title, the weight and prefſure of che air. 
Conamen novi Syſtematis. Fan proteſts in his preface, thatayhen . ho 
pro motu edrum ſub .caleulum revocando, "ems d this fen, He did not reme in 

NS, had read it in Malebratiche's earch _ 
85 proc at Amſterdath; * 2 = he . 1 
I 


3M — iſſertatio de gra 


experiments in natural D and mechanics, which con- 


— 
— 


tricians of 1 the late M. d' Alembert, acknowledged that 
ferential calculation, or infiniment- petits, upon the vague ideas 
 furprifing matters. In 1690 this ingenious man came to Paris, 


charmed with his method of reaſoning on geometry, that he 


Concerning the barometer, with Hartzocker a celebrated na- 
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reduced him to a flow fever, of which he died che 16th of 
Auguſt 1705 [1]. r e: ny be pe, the propor- 
11 


tion of a ſphere to a cylinder circumſeribed about it, ordered it 
to be engraved upon his monument; in imitation of which, 
Bernoulli ordered a ſpiral logarithmical curve to be inſcribed 
upon his tomb, with theſe words, Eadem mutata 'reſurgo, I 
riſe the ſame though changed: alluding to the hopes of a re- 
ſurrection, in ſome meaſure reprefented 5 the properties of 
that curve, which he had the honour of di ee 2 0 
BERNOULLI (Jon), brother to James, profeſſor of ma- 
thematics at Baſil, and member of the academies of fciences of 
Paris, of London, of Berlin, and of Peterfburgh,' was born in 
1667 at Baſil, and died there in 1748. He purſued the ſame 
career with his-brother, and attained to no ſefs diſtinction in 
it. At Lanſanne was publifhed in 1742 a collection of all the 
works of Bernoulli, in 4 vols. 4to. One of the greateſt geome- 
it was almoſt ſolely to them that he owed the progreſs he had 
made in geometry: this acknowledgment diſpenſes us from 
making his panegyric. At the age of 18 he conceived the dif- 


that Leibnitz had given of that calculation, and found out the 


b (rugs of the integral calculation x] This diſcovery | 
enabled him to ſolye the moſt difficult problems, and to perform 


- for the ſake of converſing with the philoſophers there. Here 
he became acquainted with Malebranche, Caffini, la Hire, Va- 
rignon, and the marquis de PHopital. This nobleman was fo 


was defirons of having him to himſelf.” He conducted him to 
his eftate in the country, where they together employed them- 
ſelves in 1 the moſt difficult problems in geometry. It 
was in this philoſophic retreat that Bernoulli invented the expo- 
_nential calculation. At his return he propoſed different problems 
to the mathematicians, and decreed the prizes to Newton, to 
Leibnitz, and to the marquis de PHopitat ; that is to fay, to 
the greateſt geometricians of the ape: His brother was a can- 
didate for theſe prizes, and aſked him in his turn for ſolutions. 
It was a ſort of challenge that gave riſe to a very ſpirited diſpute 
between theſe two illuſtrious ſcholars. - It was only terminatcd 
by the death of James Bernoulli” John alſo engaged in a war 


. turaliſt, and avenged Leibnitz for the ſort of inſult fome Engliſh- 
men, provoked by Keil, had put upon him on the ſubject of 
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BEROALDUS. s 


the calculus differentialis. Bernoulli wrote on the art of ma- 
nceuvring. ſhips, and on all the branches of mathematics, en- 
riching them with grand objects and new diſcoveries. His 
opinion on the forces-yives, adopted now by many geometricians, 
had numberleſs objections and much oppoſition to encounter. 
This mathematician ſometimes, like his 8 amuſed himſelf 


| with making latin verſes : perhaps about as good, ſaid a wit, as 


french verſes made by a native of Pekin. He had maintained 


. at the age of 18, a theſis in greek verſe, on this queſtion : 


c That 
to mankind than. all the ſpeculations of geometry. Voltaire put 
under his portrait theſe four lines: „ 


e prince is for the ſubjects; a ſubject more intereſting 


o 


_ Son eſprit vit la verit, NZ 
Et ſon cœur connut la juſtice - — 
IIa fait Phonneurde la Suiſſe. 

ain et EEE Ut 

Which have been thus rendered into latin: © © 
Ifte fuit cultorjuſti, verique repertore. 7 | 
Extitit Helyetus decus, et decus extitit orbi. 56 219 7 
Bernoulli left children worthy of ſuch. a father. Nicholas. 
Bernoulli, called by the 'tzar Peter to. fill a chair as mathema- 


— 


tical profeſſor in the ri ng academy of St. Petetſburg, died 
OI 


eight months afterwards. of a low fever in 1726; the tzarina 
Catharine defrayed the expences of his funeral. Daniel and 


John, two other of his ſons, brought no leſs honour to their 


country. V i MD [4-197 0 Ke 
_ BEROALDUS (PIII), born of a noble family at Bologna, 
in 1453, died the 25th of July 1595, at the age of 52, profeſſed. - 
the belles-lettres in the place of his nativity, where he enjoyed 


a great reputation. He was fond. of the pleaſures of the table, 


where ſprightlineſs and mirth abounded: - He was paſſionately." 
addicted to play, to which ke ſacrificed all he was worth. He 
was an ardent votary of the fair ſex; and thought no pains nor 
expence too great for. accompliſhing his wiſhes. He dreaded. 
wedlock, both on his own account and that of his mother, 
whom he always tenderly loved. But at length he found a lady 
to his mind, and all thoſe different paſſions that had agitated, 
the youth of Beroaldus were appeaſed the moment he was mar- 
ried. The mild and engaging manners of his bride inſpired _ 
him with prudence and economy Beroaldus was from that: 
time forward quite another man. Regular, gentle, polite, be- 
neficent, envious of no one, doing no wrong and ſpeaking no 


evil, giving merit its due, unambitipus of honours, and content 


with humbly n were offered him. It was 2 : 
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ill after much follicitation from his friends that he accepted the 


place of ſecretary to the ſenate of Bologna, which he filled for 


ſome months. As to his literary merit, he was very learned 
for the time in which he lived, and one of thoſe who contri- 
buted moſt to purify the latin language from the ruſt and bar, 
bariſm of the ages of ignorance, though his latinity is not a 
model for imitation. He compoſed ſeyeral works in proſe, of 
various kinds, and ſome in verſe; but he applied himſelf chiefly 
to the publiſhing of antient authors, greek and latin, with com- 
mentaries. We have by him, t. Commentaries on  Apaleius, 


Venice, 1501, fol. and on other writers. Beroaldus, accord- 


ing to Paulus Jovius, by illuſtrating the obſcureſt authors of an- 
tiquity, brought into uſe a great number of old words, long 
diſcarded by good writers: a circumſtance that burdened his 
ſtyle with hard expreſſions and incorrect phraſes. 2. Le Re: 
cueil des Euvres, 1507 and 1513, 2 vols. 4to. His life was 
publiſhed in latin by Jean Pins, at Bologna, 1505, 4to. Bian- 
chini has given another at the head of the Suetonius by Beroal- 
dus, Lyons, 1548, fol ioo. F 
BEROAL DUS (PRILAr), nephew of the former, a man of 
8 and viyacity, was librarian of the Vatican under Leo. X. 
e publiſhed ſeveral pieces of poetry, eſteemed in their time 
in the Deliciæ poetarum italorum. The moſt conſiderable of 
his works conſiſts of three books of panęgyrics and epigrams in 


latin. This collection may be read with pleafure ; _ it is 


eaſily ſeen that the author did not put the finiſhing hand to 
it. The edition, which is very neat and very ſcarce, was pub- 
liſhed at Rome in 1530, twelve years after the *author's-death, 
who terminated his career in 1518, at the age of about 40. 
Vexation at being refuſed the emoluments annexed to his place 
_ of lübrarian is ſaid to have ſhortened his days 
55 —_—— (Lwis Dr), a gentleman of! Artois, who was 

_ burnt for being a proteſtant, at Paris, 1529 [). He was lord 
_ of a village, whence he took' his name, and for ſome time 
made a conſiderable figure at the court of France, where he 
was honoured with the title of king's counſellor. Eraſmus ſays, 

that his great crime was openly profeſſing to hate the monks; 

and that from hence aroſe his warm conteſt with William 

Quernus, one of the moſt violent inquißtors of his time. A 

charge of hereſy was trumped up againſt him, and the articles 

of his accuſation were drawn out of a book which he had pub- 

| liſhed 7 he was thereupon committed to priſon, but When his 
affair came to a trial, he was acquitted by the judges. His 
accuſers pretended that he would not have eſcaped, had not 
the king interpoſed bis authority; but Berquin himſelf aſcribed 
a 1 „7 Eo FL Re uh es „32 5 1 Tt; 7 : 
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it entirely to the juſtice of his cauſe, and was no more cautious 
than before, Some time after, Noel Beda and his emifſaries 
made extracts from ſome of his books, and accuſed him of per- 
nicious errors, whereupon he was again ſent to priſon, and, the 
cauſe being tried, ſentence was paſſed pink him; viz. that his 


books be committed to the flames, that he retraCt his errors, and 
make a proper ſubmiſhon, and if he refuſe to comply, that he be 
burnt. - Being a man of an undaunted [inflexible ſpirit, he 
would ſubmit to nothing; and in all probability would at this 
time have ſuffered. 3 not ſome of the judges, who 
erceived the violence of his accuſers, got the affair to be again 
heard and examined. It is thought this was owing to the in- 
terceſſion of madame the regent... In the mean time Francis I. 
returning from Spain, and finding che danger of his counſellor 
from Beda and his faction, wrote to the parliament, tellin 

them to be. cautious how they proceeded, for that he himſel 


would take cognizance of the affair. Soon after Berquin was 


{ct at liberty, which gave him ſuch courage, that he turned 
accuſer; agaznſt his accuſers: he proſecuted them for irreligion, 


% 


though, if he had taken the advice of Eraſmus, he would have 


eſteemed it a ſufficient. triumph that he had got free from the 
periecurign of ſuch. people [1]. But not content, ſays Mr. 
ayle, with. eſcaping: from his accuſers, he muſt needs have 
the honour of a victory, as a reward of his labour. He was 
ſent a third time to priſon, and condemned to à public recan- 
tation and perpetual impriſonment. He would not acquieſce 

in this judgement; and being therefore condemned as an ob- 
ſtinate 3 he was ſtrangled on the Greve, and afterwards 
burnt. He ſuffered death with great conſtancy and reſolution, 
being then about 40 years of age. The monk, who accompanied 
him on the ſcatfpld x36 ai. that he had obſerved In him 
ſigns of abjuration: which Eraſmus however believes to be 2 
falſehoad [x. „It is always,” ſays he, © their cuſtom in like 

caſes... Theſe pious frauds ſerve to keep. up. their credit as the 
avengers of religion, and to juſtify to the deluded people thoſe + 
who have . accuſed and condemned the. burnt heretic,” — 
BERRIMAN (Dr. WIA), was born Sept. 24, 1688. 
Jrpmenax (earming 36. Panhury a6 Oxfordſhire, and ar 

aylors School. At 17 years of age he was entered 

a commoner of Oriel. college in Oxford, where he took his ſe- 
veral degrees when he was of proper ſtanding for them. He 
was curate and lecturer of Allhallows, 'Thames-ſtreet, and lec- 
turer of dt. Michael's Queenhithe. He was appointed domeſtic 


chaplain'to Dr. Robinſon, biſhop of London, in 1720, and ſoon | 
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after collated by him to the living of St. Andrew Underſhaft. 

In 1727 he was elected fellow of Eton college by the intereſt of 
Dr. Godolphin, the provoſt, without any ſollicitation. Here he 

chiefly reſided in the ſummer, and in his en ee "Houſe in 
the winter, where he died Feb. 5, 1750, in the 62c 


the order of Jeſus; born at Rouen in Normandy, Nov. 6, 1682, 
He was deſigned for the pulpit, but the weakneſs of his frame 
not allowing him to declame, he gave- himſelf up to the quiet 
but ſevere ſtudies of the cloſet, and produced ſome critical works 
of importance, which his countrymen in their e ſpirit of 
intolerance. thought fit to ſuppreſs: and the reading of 
toire du peuple de Dieu was forbid by the archbiſhop of Paris, 
which the Sorbonne were fix years reviewing. The firſt 3 of 
this work made its 5 in 8 vols. 4to, wich a ſupple- 
ment, 1728, reprinted in 1733, 8 vols. 4to, and 10 vols. 12mo; 


this ends with the times of the Meſſiah: the ſecond part came 


out in 1753 in 4 vols. 4to, and 8 vols. amo; and the third 
part in 2 vols. to, or 5 vols. in 12mo, containing a literal para- 
phraſe of the epiſtles, was printed in 1758, notwithſtanding it 


Vas cenſured and condemned by the and clergy as contain- | 


M errors. Died at Paris, Feb. 18, 1758. 
BERR (Sir Jon), a naval commander, ſucceſsful againſt 
the Buccaneers who infeſted the Atlantic ocean; diſtinguiſhed 


Himſelf at the famous battle of Southwold-bay, for which he 


was knighted. In 1682, he commanded the Glouceſter frigate, 
on board of which the Duke of York embarked for Scotland; 
but by the careleſſneſs of the pilot, the veſſel was loſt at the 
mouth of the Humber. In the midſt of this confuſion, fir 


John retained that preſence of mind for which he was always 


remarkable, and by that means preſerved the duke, and as many 
of his retinue as th | 
promoted to a flag, and commanded as vice-admiral under lord 
Paremourk, at the demolition of Tangier, and on his return 
was'made a commiſſioner of the navy; which poſt he enjoyed till 
his death. He was in great favour with king James II. who 
made choice of him to command under lord Dartmouth, when 


(o] His writings are, 1. A ſeaſonable g. A review of the remarks, 6. Sermons 
review of Mr, Whiſton's account of pri- | at Boyle's lectures, 1733, in 4 vols. 80. 
mitive doxologies, 1719, 2. An hiſtori · Beſides theſe he publiſhed many occaſional 
cal account of the trinitarian controverſy, ſermons in his life-time, and after his 
in eight ſermons, at lady Moyer's lecture, death were SOS by his brother Jobn 
2176. 3. er eee Berriman, M. A, from his original ma- 
the hiſtorical account, 1731. 4. Brief nuſcript, ** Chriſtian doctrines and duties 
remarks on Mr. Chandler's introduction explained and recommended,” 2 vols. $10, 
te the hiſto y of the inquiſition, 7 êff1 fo O PR 
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BERRUTER (Jesrs 184 4e), a celebrated french writer, of 


ng of his Hiſ. 


e long-boat would carry. Soon after he was 
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| the prince of Orange landed in England; and when his lordſhip = 
left the fleet, the whole command devolved on fir jahn Ber, | 


who. held it till the ſhips were laid up. After the revolution ir 
John continued in his poſts, and was frequently conſulted by 
king William, who entertained a high opinion of his abilities in 


military affairs; but he was poiſoned in the beginning of Febru- 
_ 185 1, on board one of his majeſty's ſhips 755 
be, 8 


her off, in the 56th of —_— 
ere he was paying her off, in the goth his age. His 
body was brought to London and eee N P 

BERSMAN N (GzonrGs), a native of Germany, was born in 


1538 at Annaberg, a little town of Miſnia, near the river Schop, 
on the ſide of Bohemia. He was educated with care, and ma- 


cat progreſs in the ſciences. . He was particularly fond of the 
udy of medicine, phyſics, the belles- lettres, and the learned lan» 
guages. He excelled in latin and greek, and took delight in 
travelling over France and Italy for forming acquaintance witn 


thoſe who were in moſt reputation among the literati. On his 


return, he taught in various places till his death, which happen 
ed the th of ö ober 1611, the 73d year of his age. Berſmann 

put into verſe the pſalms of David; and made notes on Virgil, 
Ovid, Horace, Lucan, Cicero, and other authors of antiquity. 
He was not leſs fertile in body than in mind; having 14 ſons 
and ſix daughters by his marriage with a daughter of Peter 


Heller 8 VVV TORE 
- BERTAVUD(Jonn), firſt chaplain to queen Catherine de 


Medicis, ſecretary of the cabinet and reader to Henry III. coun-. 
ſellor of ſtate, abbot of Aulnai, and laſtly biſhop of Seez ; was 
born at Caen in the year 1522, and died the 8th of June 1611, 
aged 59. Bertaud, the contemporary and friend of Ronſard, 


and de Deſportes e eee their ſuperior. Some of his ſtanzas 
e 


are written with and elegance; and would not have been 
excelled by the beſt poets of our own times. He has left poems 
ſacred and profane, canticles, ſongs, ſonnets, and pſalms. They 
are intérſperſed with ſeveral happy thoughts, but turned in 
points; he caught this taſte from Seneca. He ſeems to have © 
conduQted hi with great propriety after his being advanced 
to the prelacy, and the bi bluſhed at the productions of the 


courtier. But, as a ſenſe of decorum more than religion had 


worked this alteration, he gathered up all that his negligent. 


muſe had ſcattered. His poetical works were printed in 1620, 


do. He leftalſo a tranſlation of ſome books of St. Ambroſe, 
ſeveral controverſial. tracts, imperfect; ſermons for the prin» 


 cipal feſtivals of che church, and a funeral diſcourſe on Henry _ 


IV. to whoſe converſion he had greatly contributed. He was 
uncle to Madame de Motteville, firſt woman of the bedchamber 
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vine, long raſlclemi! 1 was born in 1660 at Montpelier! 
he ſtudied philoſophy and givinity, partly in France and partly 

» Holland, and was admitted a miniſter in the'. ſynod held at 

Tow in 168 7, and was next year choſen paſtor. to the church 
ntpelier j but he did not make any long ſtay in that city 

= he was ſoon after promoted to be one of the miniſters « N 


the church of Paris. On the. revocation of the edict of Nantz, | 


Mr. Bertheau found himſelf obliged to * 8 his native country. 
He accordingly came to England in 1685, and the following 
was choſen one of the miniſters of the Walloon church in 
eee ſtreet, London, where he diſcharged the duties of 
the paſtoral office for about 44 2 in ſuch a manner as pro- 
a him very general applauſe. He died [25th Dec. 1732, 
n the 73d year of his age. He paſſeſſed conbderable abilities, 
wo diſtinguiſhed for his good ſenſe and ſound judgment, and 
for a retentive mem He was a very eloquent preacher, 


and has left behind him n volumes oh {ſermons eee in 


french []. 

0 'BERTHET (Pan), dd 1 Taraſeon. i in. [Provence in 1622 
died in 1692, made himſelf famous by his profound knowledge in 

the languages, antient and modern. He entered of the ſociety of 

Jeſus, where for ſome time em ofeſſor of humanities, and 

Aſterwards ſeveral other branches reer He wrote learned 

diſſertations on various ſubjects, odes, italian, french and ſpaniſh 


ſonnets; - provengal ballads, epigrandss: madrigals, bad other little 


Pieres in different languages. 

© BERTHIER (GvuiLLaune Fassl born at IMudun en 
Berri in 1704, entered himſelf among the jeſuits in 1723. In 
4745 he had the management of the Journal de Trevoux, which 


he conducted for 17 years, to the ſatiafaction of che learned and 


the public in general. This employment, ſays the ahbẽ de Fon- 
tenay, procured him a high reputation, hy the care and exacti- 
tude evident in the analyſis of the works that came before him, 
and by the ſtyle of a maſterly, impartial, and intrepid critic, 
But this exact impartiality. was Gilges 

and eſpecially to Voltaire. When 3 poet publiſhed, without 


; his name, his panegyric on Louis 1 oo erthier ſaw it in 


no other light than as the attempt man who was 
hunting after antitheſes, though — 8 — ingwiuity, and 
ſhewed ſome diſpoſition towards writing well, So humiliating 
à critique was ſenſibly felt by Voltaire, who made no heſitation to 
declare himſelf the author * the-work ſo ſeverely handled, His 
: mortiſication was inereaſed when pere Berthier havin given 
an account of a publication, wherein the poet was charaQerifcd 
under the titie 
995 ee ur 5 in a note: e not e apq_ 
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_ with Hm. Laſtiy, what raiſed the choler of Voltaire to its us · 


moſt'pitch, was a very juſt cenſure of ſeveral reprehenfible paſs 
ſages in his effay on general hiſtory. The irritated poet declared 
rot 17 59 againſt the jeſuit in a ſort of diatribe, which he 
placed after his ode on the death of the margravine of Bargith: 
the journal de Prevoux. © Upon this the poet changed his bat-* . 
ery. Inſtead qf a ſerious: anſwer, he brought out in 1760 a 
| the ſiekneſs, confeſ-+ 
ſion, and death of the ſeſuit Berthier. © The learned” jeſuit did 
not think proper to make any reply to an adverſary: who ſubſti- 
tuted jokes for arguments, ànd continued the journat de Tre- 
voux till the diſſolution of the ſociety in France. "He then quit- 
ted his literary occupations for going into retirement. At the 


cloſe of 1762 the dauphin appointed him keeper of the royal 
library, and adjunct in the education of Louis XVI. OE : 


monſieur. But eighteen months afterwards ſome'cireumſtances 
relative to the ſociety obliged him to leave the court. He 
went and ſettled at O 2 5 , a petty imperial town, five 

leagues from Straſbourg, and there compoſed the book inti- 
tuled, The pſalms, tranſlated into french, with notes and reflec< 
tions, Paris, 1785, 8 vols. 12mo. After remaining ten years in 
that town he returned to France, where he devoted his time to 


ſtudy and the exerciſes of religion. He'died of a fall at Bourges, 


Dec. 15, 1782, aged 78 years and nine months. The chapter of 
the metropolitan church gave him diſtinguiſhed” honours at his 
interment; a teſtimony due to a man of ſuch eminent piety, ex- 
tenſive erudition, and excellent judgment. 
BERTI (Jo Lawrence ),: a famous auguſtine monk, born 
May 28, 1696, at Serravezza, a ſmall village in Tuſcany, was 
called to Rome by his ſuperiors, and obtained the title of aſſiſt- 
ant· general of Italy; and the place of prefect of the bibliothẽque 
angelique. His great eee e theological ſtudies pro- 
cured him theſe* diſtinctions, and appeared to advantage in his 
grand work, De difciplinis theologicis, printed at Rome in 8 
vols. to. He here adopts the ſentiments of St. Auguſtine in 
their utmoſt rigour, after the example of Bellelli his brother- 
monk. The archbiſhop ' of Vienna [ Saleon}, or rather the je- 
ſuits who managed him, publiſned under his name in 1944, two 
pieces againſt the two auguſtine theologues, aw rp. againſt 
too ſeverely auguſtine. The firſt is intituled, 
divivus in ſcriptis pp. Belleili et Berti, in to. The 
ſecond bore this title: Janſeniſmus redivivus-in ſeriptis pp. Bel. 
lelli et Berti, in to. At the fame time pere Berti was accuſed 
to pope Benedict XIV. as a diſciple of Baus and of Janſenius. 
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The prudent pontiff, without returning any anfwer to the ae Fs 
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ingly did in a work of two vols. qto. In this apolog 
long, though learned and lively, he laid down the difference 


there is between janſeniſm and auguſtinianiſm. After this piece 
pere Berti drought out ſeveral others, the principal of which is 
an eccleſiaſtical hiſtory in latin, in 7 vols. 4to: it made however 
but little way out of Italy, by reaſon of the dryneſs of the hiſto- 
rian, and of his prejudices in favour-of exploded tenets. He 
of che pope, both in his theology and in his hiſtory, as 
e abſolute. monarch of kingdoms and empires, and that all 
ather princes are but his lieutenants. Pere Berti wrote alſo 
diſſertations, dialogues, panegyrics, academical diſcourſes, ſome 
italian poems; which are by no means his beſt productions. An 
edition in folio of all his works has been printed at Venice. He 
died at the age of 70, May 26, 1766, at Piſa, whither he had 
been called by Francis I. grand duke of Tuſcany, 
- BERTIER (Joszen STErnEN), of the oratory, born at Aix in 
Provence, died Nov. 15, 72 37 at a pretty advanced age, is known 
by two works which at the time made ſome noiſe among the 
naturaliſts; one is intituled, Phyſique des cometes, 1760, 12mo ; 
the other, Phyſique des corps animes, 1755, 12mo. The author 
had cultivated the ſciences with ſucceſsz and in perſon had a 
ſtriking reſemblance with pere Malebranche. . 
1 BERTIN (NxzcnoLAs), painter, and diſciple of Jouyenet and 
de Boullogne the elder, was born at Paris in 1664. His father 
was 2 ſculptor- The academy of painting decreed him the firſt 
prize at the age of 18, and admitted him, afterwards of their 
number. During his ſtay at Rome he completed his ſtudies. 
At his return to France he was appointed director of the roman 
ſchool ; but an affair of gallantry, which would have brought on 
ſome conſequences if he had returned to Rome, prevented him 
from accepting that place. Louis XIV. the electors of Mentz 
and of Bavaria employed him ſuceeſſively in various works. The 
laſt was deſirous of attaching him to himſtlf by handſome pen · 
fions ; but Bertin would never conſent to quit fs country. He 
died at Paris in 1736. His manner was vigorous and graceful ; 
and his excellence lay in ſmall pictures. At Paris there are ſe · 
veral works of his in the church of St. Luke, the abbey of St, 


= 


Germain des pres, and in the halls of the academy. - 
- BERTIUS (PETER), a man diſtinguiſhed by religious adven- 
tures as well as letters, was born in a ſmall town of Flanders 
in 1565... He became profeſſor of philoſophy at Leyden, but 
Joſt his profefforſhip for taking part with the Arminians. He 
went to Paris, where he abjured the proteſtant religion in 1620, 
was made coſmographer to the king, and royal profeſſor extraor- 
of mathematics. He died in 1629, aged 64; and left 
ſome better things behind him than he had written about the 
and Arminian entaria rerum Germany 
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earum, f zmo. 2. A good edition of Ptolemy's Geogra aphy in 
greek and latin, folio. 3. De Aggeribus et Pontibus. 4. In- 
troductio in univerſam geographiam. | . E, 2 
BERTRAM (ConntELtvs BonayenTuRE), miniſter, and 
profeſſor of hebrew at Geneva, at Frankenthal and at Lau- 
ſanne, was born at Thouars in Poitou in 1531, of a reputable 
family, allied to the houſe of Ia Trimouille, and died at Lau- 
ſanne in 1594. He gave to the world, 1. A difſertation on the re- 
ublic of the Hebrews, Geneva, 1580; again at Leyden in 1641, 
Bro, written with preciſion and method. 2. A reviſion of the 


french bible of Geneva, according to the hebrew.text, Geneva, 


1588. He corrected that verſion (by Calvin and Olivetan) in a 
great number of places; but in others he has too cloſely follow- 
ed the authority of the rabbins, and not ſufficiently that of the 
old interpreters. It is the bible ſtill in uſe among the calvin- 
iſts. 3. A new edition of the Theſaurus linguæ ſanctæ of Pag- 


ninus. 4. A parallel of the hebrew tongue with the arabic. 


. Lucubrationes Frankendalenſes, 1686. "AS 

BERTRAND (Joan BaeT1sT), phyſician, member of the 
academy. of Marſeilles, born at Martigues, July 12, 1670, died 
Sept. 10, 1752. He was a ſkilful practitioner, and not negli- 
gent of the theory of his profeſſion. . His hiſtorical account of 
the plague at Marſeilles, in 12mo, 1721, is not the only per- 
formance of this learned phyfician. He wrote likewiſe letters. 
to M. Deider on the muſcular motion, 1732, 12mo. and Diſſer- 
tations on ſea- air, 1724, 4to, containing good obſervations. 

BERULLE, PETER), born in 1575, at the chateau de Se- 


rilli, near Troyes in Champagne, of a noble family, embraced the - 
eccleſiaſtical ſtate, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf early in life by his 
piety and his learning. He got great repute in the famous con- 

| ference of Fontainbleau, where du Perron contended with du 


Pleſſis-Mornay, called the pope of the Huguenots. He was 
ſent by Henry IV. to whom he was chaplain, into Spain, for the 
* of bringing ſome carmelites to Paris. It was by his 


means that this order flouriſhed ſo much in France. Some time 


afterwards he founded the congregation of the oratory of France, 


of which he was the firſt general. This new inſtitution was 


approved 8 by A bull ; of | pope : Paul V. in 16 1 3. 5 It has a always 


deen reckoned by the papilts a great ſervice dorie to the chureb. 
In that eee to the expreſſion of Bo ſſuet, the 


members o 


2 * 


bers obey. without dependance, and govern without com- 
manding ; their whole time is divided between ſtudy and prayer. 
Their piety is hberal and enlightened, their knowledge uſeful 
and almoſt always modeſt. Urban VIII. rewarded the merit of 
Berulle by a cardinal's hat. Henry IV. and Louis XIII. yainly. _ 
trove to make him accept of conſiderable biſnoprics. Cardinal 
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. Je Berillle died Oct. 2, 1629, aged 55, While he Wag ain 
maſs ; which gave octaſion to the following diſtich.: — 0 x 


frog 1h * ſub extremis nequeo dum facra ſater dos 
TPeerſtcefe, at ſaltem victim peificiati, 
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St. Frantis de Sales, Cæſar de Bus, catdirial Bedtivoglia, Ke: 


were Teng his friends and the admiters of his virtues. An 


Edition of his controverſial and ſpiritual works; publiſhed in 
2 85 45 7 was teptinred in 1657 by the pp: Bobtgoirig and 
*"BESLER (BASt), apothecary bf Nuremberg, born in 1567, 
preſented to the public, 1. Hortus k ſtettenſis, 1619, oliog 
with plates; the reimpreſſion of 1640. is leſs elegant: that of 
1750 ſtill worſe. It contains 366 ſpecimens. 2. Ieones florum 
et herbarum, 1616, qto. and the continuation, 1622, folio. The 


by Michael Rupert Befler, fon of Baſil, died doctor of phyſic 
in 1661. This book was teprinted in 1716, but leſs eſteemed 
of this edition than the former: | Lockner gave the deſcription 
of the cabinet of Baſil and of M. R. Beſler, 1716, which is in 
great requeſt. „„ * 
Poitou, born at Coulongnes-les-royaux, died in 1644, at 72 
folio, eſteemed. 2. The biſhops of Poitiers, 1647, 4to. He 


was a man well verſed in the antiquities of France; an incor- 


rect writer, but an accutate and profound hiſtorian, 

B BESPLAS (JosEyH MART ANNE Gros DE), Joftor of the 
Sorbonne, chaplain to monſieur, abbot of PEpau, born at Caſtel. 
naudari in Languedoc in 1734, died at Paris in 1783; at firſt 
"diſcharged with not leſs fortitude than charity, the painful office 


of accompanying and exhorting the criminals ſentenced to die. 


Afterwards, devoting his talents to the pulpit, he preached with 
_ applauſe at Verſailles and at Paris, though the rapidity of his 
utterance diminiſhed ſomewhat of the effect of his diſcourfes. 
'His ſermon on the laſt ſupper preſented a piece ,of eloquence 
ſo affecting on the ſad condition of the priſoners in the ſeveral 


jails, that the immediate regulation of them, as to accommoda- 


tions and health, with the eſtabliſhment of the 'Hotel de force, 
were among the happy effects of it. Ihe abbe de Beſplas Was 
ſerviceable to humanity, not only by his diſcobrſes, but by his 
works. We have by him a treatiſe, Of the caufes of public 
_ *bappineſs, 1778, 2 vols. 12mo. replete with excellent fuggeſt- 
ons, political and moral, enriched with great and noble ideas, to 
Which nothing is wanting but a more methodical atrangement 
and a ſtyle leſs pompous, The ſame cenfure might be paffed 5 


| Gazophylactum rerüm nittiralium, Nuremberg, 1642; folio, is 


BESL.Y (Jorx), the king's advocate at Fontenay-le-cotite in 


years old; Thete is by Bin 1. A hiſtory of Poitou, Paris, 164) 
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| his Eſſay on the eloquence of che pulpit ; a produdtion of his 
youth, of "which the ſecond edition of 1998 was carefully re- 


touched. The abbé de Beſplas was beneficent as much from 


| inclination as from principle; he had the art of uniting vivacity 


with gentleneſs, of pleaſing without affording room for ſcandal, 


of being inſtructive without pedantry, and tolerant without in- 
difference; in his whole figure and deportment was ſeen that ſe« 
renity, that gentle gaiety which ever accompanies an honeſt and 
dont ß 
BESS ARION, titular patriarch of Conſtantinople and arch- 
biſhop of Nice, and one of thoſe illuſtrious perſons who contri- 
buted to the reſurrection of letters in the xvth century, was born 
at Trebiſond. He was very zealous to reunite the greek with 
the latin church, and engaged the emperor John Paleologus to 
intereſt himſelf in eh this great work about. ' He paſſed 
into Italy, appeared at the council of Florence, 1 ed the 
fathers, and made himſelf admired, as well by his modeſty as by 
his uncommon abilities. The greek ſchiſmatics conceived ſg 
mortal an averſion to him, that he was obliged to remain in 
Italy; where pope Eugenius IV. honoured him with the purple 
in 1439. He fixed his abode at Rome, and would have been 
raiſed to the papal chair, if cardinal Alain had not oppoſed it, 
as injurious to the latin church, to chooſe a greek however il- 
luſtrious. He was employed in ſeveral embaſſies, but that to 
France proved fatal to him. When legate at this court, he hap- 
pened to viſit the duke of Burgundy, before he ſaw Louis XL 
which ſo diſconcerted the capricious haughty monarch, as to oc- 
caſion him a very ungracious reception. Nay, the king even 
took the cardinal legate by his moſt magnificent beard, ſaying ia 
his fine latin, Barbara Græca genus retinent quod habere ſole- 
bant ; and this affront: ſo chagrined the cardinal as to occaſion 
his death, at Ravenna, upon his return in 1472. This at leaſt 
is what Matthieu relates, in his hiſtory of Louis X. 
Beſſarion loved the literati and protected them. Argyropi- 
lus, Theodore of Gaza, Poggius, Laurentius Valla, & e. formed 
a kind of academy in his houſe. His library was large and cu- 
rious; and the ſenate of Venice, to whom he gave it, preſerve 
it to this day with attention and regard. He left ſome works, 
which rank among thoſe: that helped to reviye letters; as, De- 
ſenſio doctrinæ Platonicz, & c. Tranſlations of ſome pieces of 
1 Orations, Epiſtles, &c. See Hody de viris illuſtri- 
BESSET (Henry pe), ſieur de la Chapelle -Milon, inſpector 
of the beaux · arts under the marquis de Villacerf, and comptrol- 
ler of the public works, when the great Colbert was appointed in 
1683 ſuperintendant of them. He was at the ſame time ſecretary 
to the academy of inſcriptions and medals. His account of the 
. „C ³˙ os mo campaigns 
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campaigns of Rocroi and Fribourg, in 1644 and 1645, 12mo, 
| iter with an elegant ſimplicity, is a complete modal in . 
ſpecias of compoſition. He died in 16093, | 
BETHAM (Epward B. D.) received his education at Eton, 
of which ſeminary he was a diſtinguiſhed ornament; was elect- 
dd from thence to King's college, Cambridge, in 1728, of which 
he became a fellow in 1731; was ſome time burſar, and by 
the provoſt and fellows, when ſenior fellow, was preſented to 
the living of Greenford in Middleſex. In 177 1 the provoſt and 
fellows of Eton elected him to a vacant fellowſhip in that ſo- 
| Ciety. 80 unexceptionable was his life, that he may truly be 
 faid to have made no enemy in the progreſs of it. His fortune 
Was not large, yet his liberality kept more than equal pace with 
it, and pointed out objects to which it was impoſſible for his na- 
ture to reſiſt lending his aſſiſtance. In his life-time he gave 
2000. for the better maintaining the botanical garden at Cam- 
bridge, thereby encouraging a ſtudy which did peculiar honour 
to his taſte, and materially benefited mankind. So humane was 
his diſpoſition, that he founded: and endowed a charity ſchool 
in his own pariſh; and this moſt nobly in his life-time, when 
. might have forbid it, or the fear of want might have ex- 
cCepted againſt it. As in his life he indicated the moſt extenſive 
Itberality, ſo at his death he exhibited a laſting record of his gra- 
titude. Impreſſed with the higheſt ſenſe of the muniſicence of 
the royal founder of Eton, within whoſe walls he had imbibed 
the Grit ſeeds of education, he by his will directed a ſtatue of 
marble, in honour of Henry VI. to be erected at the expence of 
600l. And, in order infallibly to carry his purpoſe into execu- 
tion, he contracted a few months before his death with Mr. 
Bacon to execute it; ſo very grateful was his diſpoſition, that 
de could not content himſelf without this inſtance of diſplay- 


EIER TO (Tnon as), a famous engliſn actor, was born 
in Tothill-ſtreet, Weſtminſter, 1635; and, after having left 
ſchool, is ſaid to have been put apprentice to a bookſeller. The 

particulars, however, relating to the early part of his life, are not 
aſcertained. It is generally thought that he made his firſt ap- 
pearance on the ſtage in 1656, at the opera- houſe in Charter- 
houſe- yard, under the direction of fir William Davenant Ic]. 
He continued to perform here till the reſtoration, when king 
Charles granted patents to two companies, the one was called 
_* the king's company, and the other the duke's. The former 
acted at the theatre royal in Drury-lane, and the latter at the 
theatre in Lincoln's-Inn-fields. Betterton went over to Paris, 
at the command of king Charles II. to take a view of the french 


(Wos: Abbes. Oxon, vol. ii, col. 414, Philips's theatrum poctarumy p. 101. 
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nts as added. 
al years both 
e for dra- 
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mn ego Þa mutual aſſiſtance and-illuſtration of each) —* . 
How Shakſpeare' wrote, all men who have a 


give you no idea of his particular excellence. Let us ſee then 
what a particular. compariſon may do, whether that ma yet 
draw him neaxer to you??. Tou have ſeen a Hamlet perhaps, 
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[x] Mr. Cibber ſays, that plays having plays therefore. of Shakſpeare, Fletcher, 
been / long, prohibired, pe TION vis ere were diyided betwixt them, by | 
them with greatereageraefs, like folks af- the approbation of the court, and their 

ter a long faſt to a great feaſt; and that on choice ; ſo that when Hart was fa- 

women being now brought upon the ſtage mous for Othello, Betterton had no leſs a. 

v3 2 great advantage; for on all former reputation for Hamlet. By this means the 

lizges, female charaRers Were performed town was fupplied with greater variety of 

by boys, or young men of che molt effe- plays chan could paſiibly Have been ſhewn, . | 

minate aſpect. He takes notice alſo of a bad both companies been employed at the - \ 
rule which was eſtabliſhed; that no play ſame time upon the ſame play. Cibber's 

vhich was acted zt one houſe ſhould be Apology for his life, p. 745 755 0. 
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| provoked in his diſpute wit 
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538 FpETTERTOW | 
Pho, on the firſt appearance of his father's ſpirit, has thtown 
himſelf into all the 3 vociferation requiſite” to expreſs 


rage and fury; and the houſe has thundered with applauſe, 
though the miſguided actor was all the while (as Shakſpeare 


_ 


_ ruffled temper of his Brutus (for I have more than once ſeen a 
Brutus as warm as Hotſpur) : 'when the Betterton Brutus was 
with Caſſius, his ſpirits flew out of his 
eyes; his ſteady looks alone ſupplied that terror which he diſ- 
dained an intemperance in his voice ſhould riſe to. Thus, with 
a ſettled dignity of contempt, like an unheeding rock, he repel. 
led upon himſelf the foam of Caſſius ; not but in ſome part of 
this ſcene, where he reproaches Caſſius, his temper is not under 
this ſuppreſſion, but opens into that warmth which becomes 2 
man of virtue; pet this is that haſty ſpark of anger, which Bru- 
tus himſelf endeavours to excuſe. But with whatever ſtrength - 
of nature we ſee the poet ſhew at once the philoſopher. and the 
hero, yet the image of the actor's excellence will be 2 2 
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method of procuring him aving a 855 
neral acquaintance with people of faſhion, he repreſented the 
affair in ſuch a manner, that at length, by the-interceſſion of the. 


| thare with this company, and the firſt play 
comedy of Love for Love. The king honoured it with his 
preſence; hen Betterton . ſpoke a ptologue, and Mrs. Brace- : 


3 


— 


int the voice with. The moſt that a Vandyek can arrive at 


re make his portraits of great perſons ſeem to think; a Shak- 


ſpeare goes farther yet, and tells ee his pictures thought 


a -Betterton ſteps beyond them 5 and calls them from the 


tiſies at once your eye, your ear, 


- 


motion at once united; and 8 
our underſtanding. From theſe various excellencies, Betterton 


d ſo full a poſſeſſion of the eſteem and regard of his auditors, 


that, upon his entrance into every ſcene; he ſeemed to ſeize upor 
the eyes and ears of the giddy and inadvertent. To have talked 
or looked another way, would have been thought inſenſibility or 


ignorance. In all his ſoliloquies of moment, the ſtrongeſt intel- 


ligence of attitude and aſpec̃t drew you into ſuch: an impatient 


gaze and eager expectation, that you almoſt imbibed the ſenti - 


ERR. 


ment with your eye, before the ear could reach it [s]. 


Endowed with ſuch excellencics, it is no wonder that Better- 


ton attracted the notice of his ſovereign, the protection of the 
nobility, and the general reſpect of all ranks of people. The 
patentees however, as there was now only one theatre, began to 


conſider it as an inſtrument of accumulating wealth to them- 


ſelves by the labours of others; and this had fuch an influence 
on their conduct, that the actors had many hardſhips impoſed 
upon them, and were oppreſſed in the moſt tyrannical manner. 
Betterton endeavoured to convince the managers of the injuſtice 
and abſurdity of ſuch a behaviour; which language not pleaſing 


them, they began to give away ſome of his capital parts to you 
aQtors; pacing this would /abate his influence. This Ant | 


hurt the patentees,-and proved of ſervice to Betterton; for the 
public reſented having plays ill ated, when they knew they 


might be acted bettet. The beſt players attached themſelves 


1 BETTERTON. 3239 
{c& to you, unleſs language could put colours in our words to 


. 


wholly ee gear rouge Ps to turn his e fome 


earl of Dorſet, he procured a patent for building a new play- 


houſe in Lincoln's-inn-fields; which he did by ſubſcription. [The 


new theatre was opened in 1 695. ee e Fw act 8. 
72 Was ö 


girdle an epilogue on the oceaſion. But notwithſtanding all the 


advantages this company enjoyed, and the favourable recep- 


tion they at firſt met with, they were unable to keep up their 


run of ſucceſs, above two or three ſeaſons. Vanbrugh and Cib- 


N * 


dei Cibber's Life, F. 83, 34, %. 
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ber, who wrote for the other houſe, were [expeditious in their 
productions; and the frequency of new pieces gave ſuch a turn 
in their favour, that Berterton's company, with all their merit, 
muſt have been undone, had not the Mourning: Bride and the 


May of the World come to their relief, and faved them at the 


laſt extremity. In a few years, however, it appearing that they 


could not maintain their independence without ſome new ſup - 


pare their friends, the patrons of Betterton opened a ſub- 
cription for wen, We theatre in the Haymarket, which was 
finiſhed in 1700. Betterton however being now grown old, 
and his health much impaired by conſtant application, declined 
the management of this houſe, reſigning it entirely to fir John 
Vanbrugh and Mr. Congreve; but from the decay of Better- 
ton, many of the old players dying, and other aceidents, a re- 
union of the companies ſeemed neceſſary, and accordingly took 
: place ſoon after. (275? LOS BET ns 11 A TE oy „ 15 . 175 „ 
- When Betterton had reached ſeventy, his infirmities-increaſed 
to a great degree, and his fits of the gout were extremely ſevere, 


— 
EF 


His circuniſtances alſo grew daily worſe and worſe, yet he kept 


up # remarkable ſpirit and ſerenity of mind; and acted when his 
health would permit. The public, remembering the pleaſure he 
had given them, would not allow ſo deſerving a man, after fifty 
| you ſeryice, to withdraw: without ſome nao: of their bounty. 


the ſpring of #709, a benefit, which; was then a very uncom- 


mon favour, was granted to him, and the play of Love for Love 
was acted for this purpoſe. He himſelf performed Valentine; 
Mrs. Bracegirdle and Mrs. Barry, though they had qu | 
\. Rage, appeared on this occafion ; the former in the — of 
Angelica, and Mrs. Barry in that of Frail. After the play was 
over, theſe two actreſſes appeared leading on Betterton; and 
Mrs. Barry ſpoke an epilogue, written by Mr. Rowe. .. 
Betterton got by this benefit 5001, and a promiſe. was given 
him, that the favour ſhould be annually repeated as long as he 


| lived. Sept. 20, in the ſucceeding winter, he performed the 


part of Hamlet with great vivacity. This activity of his kept off 
the gout longer than uſual, but the ſit returned upon him in the 
fpring with greater violence, and it was the more unlucky, as 
this was the time of his benefit. The play he fixed upon was, 


thus; and notice was given thereof by his friend the Tatler; 
but the fit intervening, that he might not diſappoint the town, 
he was obliged to ſubmit to external applications, to reduce the 
fwelling of his feet, which enabled him to appear on the Rage, 
though he was obliged to uſe a ſlipper. “ He was obſerxed that 
day to have a more than an ordinary ſpirit, and met with ſuitable 
applauſe; hut the unhappy conſequence of tampering with his 


itted the 


trayed 
vicitfity 
- mar 
and pe 


| ded April 28, e en en inte | 
Sir Richard Steele attended the ceremony, and two days after 


diſtemper was, that it flew. into his head, and Killed him ['T].” He 


10, and was interred in Weſtminſter-abbey. 


"- 1 


publiſhed a paper in the Tatler to his memory [ul. Mr. Booth, 


who kriew him only in his decline, uſed to ſay; that he never 


 faw him off or on the ſtage, without learning ſomething from 
him; and frequently obſerved,” that Betterton was no actor, 


that he put on His part with his clothes, and was the very man 
he undertook. to be till the play was over, and nothing more [x J. 


So exact was he in following nature, that the look of ſurpriſe he 


aſſumed in the character of Hamlet, aſtoniſhed Booth (when he 
firſt perſonated the ghoſt) to ſuch a degree, that he was unable 
to proceed in his part for ſome momentsſx]. © Yo 
EVERIDGE (WitLiam), a learned engliſh divine, born at 
Barrow in Leiceſterſhire, 1638. He was educated at St. John's 
college, Cambridge; where he applied with great aſſiduity to the 


” CE a m2 %\ wy >SX SS ad 


actor as Mr. Betterton ought to be recorded 


oriental Iangusges, and made fuch proficiency in this part of | 


8 Cibber's Life, p, 9. 
fo © Having received notice, ſaye 
the author of this paper, that the fa- 
mous Mr. Betterton was to be interred 
this evening in the cloiſters, near Weſt- 
minſter-abbey,' 1 ' was. refolved: to walk 
thither, and ſee the laſt. office done to a, 
man whom I had always very much ad- 
mired, and from whoſe action I had te. 
ceived more impreſſions of what is great 
and noble in human nature, than from 
the arguments of the maſt ſolid philoſo- 
phers, or the deſcriptions of the moſt 
charming poets I had ever read.' Such an 
with the ſame reſpe& as Roſcius amongſt 
the Romans, The | | 
thought. fit to f | 
celebrate his life. Roſcius was the ex» 
ample to all that would form themſelves 
into a proper and winning behaviour. 
His action was ſo well adapted to the ſen- 
timents he expreſſed, that the yquth of 
Rome thought they wanted only ta be 
virtuous, to be as graceful in their appear- 

ance as Roſcius. I ve hardly a notion, 
that any performance of antiquity could 
lurpaſs the action of Mr; Betterton, in 
any of the ogcaſions in which he has ap- 
peared on our ſtage. _ The . 
agony which he appeared in, when he 
examined the circumſtances of the hand- 
kerchief in Othello; the mixture of loye 
that intruded upon his mind upon the in- 
cent ariwets Deſdemona, make, be- 
raed in his geſtures, ſuch a variety and 
ricifſitude of _pafſionsy as would admoniſh 
s man to be afraid of, his own heart, 

and perfectly convince him, that it is to 


% * ; 


began to be extremely afflicted 


grave,” Nate Neis re 
f BESS Britannica. | 


publi 


2 


1 


dab it to admit that worſt of daggers, 


jealouſy, Whoe ver reads in his cloſet: 
this admirable ſcene, will ſind that he 
cannot, unleſs he has as warm an imagi- 


nation as Shakſpeare himſelf, find any 


but dry, incoherent, and broken ſentences : 


but a reader that has ſeen Betterton act 
„it, obſerves, there could not be a word 
added 7 that longer ſpeeches had been un 
natural; nay impoſſible, in Othello's cjr-; 
eumſtances. 


The charming paſſage in 
the ſame tragedy, where he tells the man- 
ner of winning the affection of his miſtreſsz: . 
was urged with ſo moving and grace ful an 


energy, that while I walked in the cloiſ- 


ters, I thought of him with the ſame con- 


be 
Ide greateſt orator has cern as if I waited for the remains of a 
his judgement, and 


PRE who had in real life done all that 
| had ſeen him repreſent. The gloom of 
the place, and faint lights before the 
ceremony appeared, contributed to the 
melancholy diſpoſition I Was in; and 1 
at Bru- 
tus and Caſſius had any difference; that 
Hotſpur's gallantry was ſo unfortunate 3 
and that the mirth and good humour of 
Falſtaff could not exempt him from the 


* 


Y ] The following dramaticwork were 
d by Mr. Betterton. 1. The wo- 
man made a juſtice, 2, comedy, 2. The 


unjuſt judge; or, Appius and Virginia, a | 


tragedy, written originally by Mr. John 
Webſter, an old poet, who flourithed in 
the reign of James I. It was only altered 


by Mr. Betterton- 3. The amorous wi- 


dow, or, the wanton wife, a play written 
n the plan of Moliere's' George Dandin: 
TE 


* 
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learning, that at eighteen years of age he wrote a Treatiſe of the 
excellency and uſe of the oriental tongues, eſpecially the hebrew, 
chaldee, ſyriac, arabic, and ſamaritan; with a fſyriac „ 
jan za, 1661, he was ordained. deacon. by Robert, biſhop of 
incoln, and prieſt the 3 iſt of that month; and, about the cw | 
time, was preſented to the yicarage of Yealing in Middleſex, 
which he reſigned about a year after, ppan his heing choſen rec. ' 
tor of St. Peter's, Cornhill, by the mayor and aldermen pf Lon. 
don [z J. He applied himſelf to the diſcharge of his miniſtry, 
with the utmoſt zeal and aſſiduity. He was highly inſtructive 
in his diſcourſes from the pulpit; and his labours were crowned 
with ſuch ſucceſs, that he was ſtyled “ The great reviver and 
reſtorer of primitive piety A]. Biſhop Hinchman, his dioceſan, 
having conceived a great eſteem for him, collated him to a pre- 
hend of St. Paul's, Dec. 22, 1674 3 and his ſucceſſor, Dr. Comp- 
ton, conferred upon him the archdeaconry of Colcheſter, Nov. 3, 
1681. Nov. the 5th, 1684, he was inſtalled prebendary of Can- 
terbury; and about the ſame time appointed chaplain to king 
William and queen Mary. In 1691, he was offered, but refuſed 
to accept of, the ſee of Bath and Wells, vacant by the depriva. 
tion of Dr. Kenn, on his refuſing to take the oaths to king Wil- 
liam and queen Mary: but ſome time after he accepted of that 
of St. Aſaph, and was conſecrated July 16, 1704 [RJ]. Upon his 
advancement to the epiſcopal chair, he wrote a pathetic letter to 
the clergy of his dioceſe, recommending to them (“ the duty of 
eatechiſing and inſtructing the people committed to their charge, 
in the principles of the chriſtian religion; to the end they 


might know What they were to believe and do, in orger to ſa- BW. 1 
vation: and to enable them to do this the more eſſectually, he ; 
fent them a plain expoſition upon the church catechiſm. This 
prelate did not enjoy his epiſcopal dignity above three years and t 
fome months; for he died March the 5th, 170), in the 7 iſt year 1 
of his age, and was buried in St. Paul's cathedral. He left the : 
greateſt part of his eſtate to the ſocieties for pr ting chrif- 1 
tian knowledge. He was a benefactor to the vicarage of Barrow p 
where he was born, and to the curacy of Mount Sorrel, in the N 
pariſh of Barrow [c. ate, LY ; gs 1 % ar 
. ee El & Et | BEVERLAND | i 

; ” 1 | ” 4+; * th ; M : 1 1 I . mi 
e 
[a] wid. 5. 526, . m apoſtolorum et conciliorum ab eccleli * 

fs1- 's Faſtj, vol. ii. col. 176. | : onii, 1672. 
7 x . . N LS g ac ae b canonum eccleſiz ſu 


- works. Thoſe publiſhed by himſelf are as p 
follow : 1. De linguarum orientalium, 5. 

ſertim -hebraicz, chaldaice, ſyriacm, 
arabicæ, et ſamaritanicæ, praſtantis et 
pfu. 1658. 4. Inſtitutionum chronolo- 
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BEVERLAND (HADALAx), born at Middleburgh in Zealand, 
was a man of genius, but proſtituted his talents by employin 
them in the compoſition of looſe and obſcene pieces. He took 
the degree of doctor of law, and became an advocate; but his 
paſſion for polite literature diverted him from any purſuits in 


that way. He was a paſſionate admirer of Ovid, Catullus, Pe- 
tronius, and ſuch authors. Mr. Wood tells us, that Beverland 
was at the univerſity of Oxford in 1672 [Dp]. His treatiſe on 
original fin ER] involved him in great trouble and difficulties. 
He was committed to priſon at the Hague, and his book con- 
demned to be burnt; he was diſcharged however after he had 
paid a fine, and taken an oath that he would never write again 
upon ſuch ſubjects. He removed to Utrecht, where be led a 
moſt diſſolute life, and boaſted every where of his book, which 
had been burnt at the Hague. His behaviour at length obliged 
the magiſtrates to ſend him notice privately, that they expected 
he thould immediately leave che city. He removed from thence 
to Leyden, where he wrote a ſevere ſatire againſt the magiſtrates 
and miniſters of that city, under the title of * Vox clamantis in | 
deſerto, which was diſperſed in manuſcript : but finding after 5 
this, that it would not be ſafe for him to remain in Holland, he | 
went over to England, where Dr. Iſaac Voſlius procured him a 
penſion. His income was inconſiderable, yet he ſpent. the 
greateſt part of it in purchaſing ſcarce books, obſcene deſigns 


lowing, publiſhed after his death; 6. Pri- thers, councils, &c. 1711. 4 vols. $yo, _ 
vate thoughts upon religion, digeſted inte” 11. A defence of the book of Pſalms, col- 
twelve articles, with practieal reſolutions lected intoengliſh metre, by Thomas Sterne. 
\ formed thereupon: written in his younger hold, John Hopkins, and others, with cri- 
years (when he was about twenty-three tical obſervations on the new verfion com- 
years old) for the ſettling of his principles 2 with the old. 1710. 8%. In this 
and conduct in life. 1709, 7. Private book he gives the old verſion the prefer 
thoughts upon a chriſtian life 3 or neceſ- | ence to the new. 12, Expoſition of the 39 
_ ſary directions for its heginniag and pro- . articles. 1710, 1716, folis.. - 
greſs upon earth, in order to it pal pore 8 Faſti, vol. ii. edit. 172747. 8 
fection in the beatifieviſion. 1709. 8. The IXI It is intituled ®Peccatum origine 
great neceſſity and advantage of er xa7* ten, fic nuncupatum phitologics 
prayer and frequentcommunion. Debgned problematicos elucubratum à Themidis 
to revive primitive piety z with medita- alumno. Vera redit facies, diſſimulata pe- 
tions, ejaculations, and prayers, before, at, rit. Eleutheropoli. Extra plateam blu 
and after the ſacrament. 1710. Theſe ram, privilegio authoris, abſque ubi t 
have been reprinted ſeveral times in $vo. and. At the end of the book are theſs - 


and 12 mo. 9. One hundred and fifty ſer- words:? © In horto Heſperidum 1 
mons and diſcourſes, on ſeveral ſubjeQts. * Adami Eyz Terre fili, 1678,” Hu dee 
1708, in 12 vols. 8. Printed in 1719, in this piece is to ſhew, that Adam's 
in 2 vols. folio, By Fwy theolo- conſiſted entirely in the re with his 
Zicus: or, a comple m of divinity, wife, and that original fin- is nothing elſe. 
ſummed up in brief notes upon ſelect places but the inclination of the ſexes. to cach 
of the old and new teſtament; wherein- other. He expatiates. very largely upon 
the ſacred text is teduced under mer this inclination, and. the ef of it, and 
heads, 1 illustrated with the introduces the moſt obſcene terms. 
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44 | | 
-  'pifAtures, medals, and ſtrange ſhells. He ſeems afterwards to 
11 of his irregular life, and to have. been ſorry he had 
written ſuch pieces [y]: and as an atonement he is ſaid to have 
publiſhed his treatiſe De Fornicatione cavenda ſc}, in 1698. He 
tells us, in an advertiſement prefixed to this book, that it was the 
reſult of his repentance ; and ſpeaks of his looſe; pieces in the 
3 terms: © ] condemn the warmth of my imprudent 
youth; I deteſt my looſe ſtyle, and my libertine ſentiments. I 
thank God, who has removed from my eyes the veil which blind- 
ed my ſight in a miſerable manner, and who would not ſuffer 
me any longer to ſeek out weak arguments to defend this crime. 
He has likewiſe inſpired me with ſuch a reſolution, that I have 
burnt all that I have written upon this ſubjeQ; and ſent to the rec- 
tor magnificus of the univerſity of Leyden, the books De Proſti- 
bulis Veterum. I deſire all perſons who bare procured any ma- 
nuſcript of my writing de eee or in any other method, 
to return it to me, that I may burn it myſelf. And if any per- 
ſon ſhould refuſe this, I wiſh him all the misfortunes which uſe 
to happen to one who violates his truſt.” Vet, notwithſtanding 
theſe expreſſions, his ſincerity has been ſuſpected; and it, has 
been alleged, that he wrote this laſt piece with no other view 
than to raife the curioſity of, mankind, to enquire after the for- 
mer. After Voſſius's death, he fell into the moſt extreme po- 
verty, and incurred an univerfal hatred from the many violent 
ſatires which he had written againſt different perſons. Beſides 
this misfortune, his head began to be a little turned; and in the 
year 1712, he wandered from one part of England to another, 
imagining that two hundred men had confederated together to 
; afa(linate him. It is probable that he died foon after; for we 
heat no more of him from that time El]. 
BEVERWICK (Joan, px), in latin Beveroviczws, born at 
Dordrecht in 1594 of a noble family. Brought up from his in- 
fancy under the eyes of Gerard John Voſſius, he viſited ſeveral 
univerſities for acquiring knowledge in the art of medicine, and 
took his doctor's degree at Padua. He practiſed in the place of 
his nativity, where he Axe ile filled . ſeveral poſts with dil 
tinction. He died in 1647, aged 513 and though his courſe: was 
not remarkably long, yet Daniel Heinſius, in the epitaph he 
made on him, calls Him, Vit artifex, mortis fugator, His prin- 
cipal works are, 1. De termino vite, fatali an mobili ? Rotter- 
11/%%ͤͥ]7B-uuu %% ]⁰ ß ¼ ß F 
fel in 1680, he pübliſched in 8co. CCCX EO ONE STE FP I us 
c orfpo Sy SR onde ok Bo x7 117 OY 
Fety looſe piece. He wrote likewiſe aho+- fornicatione' cavenda admobitio, five ad- 
: ter of the fame Kind, De preſtibulis ve- Horatio ad pydicitiam, et | caftitatem.* 
. terum, i. e. Of the brothels of the an- Lond. in 8%. 169. 
Senn pit of which was inſerted by Iſaas ©, [1] Niceron, Memoirs, &c, _—_ 
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dam, 1644, Bro; and Leyden, 165 1, ata This bock made ſome 


* noiſe at the time. He diſcuſſes this queſtion: Whether the term 


of life of every individual be fixed and immutable; or, whether | 


it may be changed. 2. De excellentia ſextis fœminei; Dordrecht, 


I 


tended hjm for 


1639, 899.” J. De caleulo! Leyden, 1638-1641, bro fl. In. 
troductio ad medicinam indigenam; Leyden, 1663, 12mo. This 


book, "ſays Vigneul Marville, is a very ſmall volume, but er- 
tremely well filled. Beverovicius proves in it, to every 'mian's 


ſatisfaction, that, without having recourſe to remedies from fo- 


reign countries, Holland ſhould be contented with her w in 
the practice eden??? omg DEP SD boy nn 

BEUF (Jou LE), born at Auxerre in 1687, became a mem- 
ber of the academy of belles lettres and inſcriptions of Paris in 


17570. He died in 1760, aged 73. He wrote ſeveral books. 


The moſt known of them are, 1. Recueil de divers ecrits ſervant 
a Peclairciſſement de Phiſtoire de France; 2 vols. 12mo. 1738. 
2. Diſſertations ſur Phiſtoire ecclebaſtique et civile de roy 


to which are added ſeveral matters that clacidate the hiſtory 


France; 3 vols. 12mo. 3. Traité hiſtorique et pratique Tur le 
chant ecclefiaſtique;' 1741, 8yo. 4. Memoires ſur Phiſtoire 
Auxerre; 2 vols. 4to. 1743. 5. Hiſtoire de la ville et de tout 
le dioceſe de Paris; 15 vols. 12mo. 6. Several diſſertations 
diſperſed in the journals, and in the memoirs of the academy of 
which he was member. The learned are indebted to him hke- 


wife for the diſcovery of a number of original pieces, which he 


dragged out of the oblivion in which they had long been loſt. 
The abbe le Benf wag a prodigy of erudition. It breaks forth 
in all his works; but it is often ill-digeſted. He never eaſed 
till the end of his days from making laborious refearches. He 
undertook ſeveral journies through the different provinees'sf 
France for inveſtigating the remains of antiquity. writer of 
this article had the pleaſure of making his acquaintance /at 
Niſmes. The curious monuments of ancient art with which 
that town is enriched, threw him into tranſports of enthyſfiaſm 


% 
* 


and ſuch abſences of mind as made the common people ſtare, 
but cauſed no ſurpriſe to men of taſte. CV 
BEZ A (Txzoport), a moſt zealous promoter and defender 
of the feformed church, born at Vezelai, in Burgundy, June 
the 24th, 1519. He was brought up by his uncle Nicholas de 
Beza, counſelſor of the patliament of Paris, till December 1528, 
when he was ſent to Orleans under the care of Melchior Wol- 
mar. He lived ſeven years with Wolmar, under whom he made 
an extraordinary progreſs in polite learning, and from him im- 
bibed the principles of the proteſtant religion [1]. His uncle in- 
the bar, The law however not ſuiting his dis 


5 


8 


ma 


e beſtowed moſt of his time in reading the greek and 
latin authors, and in compoſing verſes. He took his Iicentiate's 
degree in 15 39, and went to Paris. He had made a promiſe to 
2 young woman to marry her publicly as ſoon as certain obſta. 
cles ſhould be removed, and in the mean time not to Engage 
himſelf in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. A ſudden and dangerous ill. 
neſs prevented him ſome time from putting his deſign in exe- 
cution, but, as ſoon as he recovered, be fled with this woman to 
.Geneyaz where he arrived Oct. 24th, 1548, and from thence 


7 went to Tubingen, to ſee Melchior Wolmar. The year after he 


accepted of the greek profeſſorſhip at Lauſanne, which he held 
for nine or ten years, and then returned to Genera, where he be- 
came a proteſtant miniſter. . He did not confine himſelf whilſt 


he held his profeſſorſhip to the | 
french on the new Teſtament, and publiſhed ſeveral books whilfi 


eek lectures, but alfo read in 


he reſided at Lauſanne [IX. Having ſettled at Geneva in 1559, 
he adhered to Calvin in the ſtricteſt manner, and became in 4 
little time his colleague in the church and in the univerſity. He 
was ſent to Nerac, to the king of Navarre, to confer with him 


upon affairs of importance [I.]. 


This prince had expreſſed his 


- defire, both by letters and deputies, that Theodore Beza might 


aſſiſt at the conference of Poiſſi; and the ſenate of Geneva com- 


plied with his requeſt: nor could they have made choice of 2 


perſon more capable of doing honour to the cauſe; for Beza was 


an excellent ſpeaker, knew the world, and had a great ſhare of wit. 
The whole audience hearkened attentively to his harangue, till 


he touched upon the real preſence, on which ſubject he dropped 
an . A which occaſioned ſome murmuring LM. Through- 
out 


* 


whole conference, he behaved himſelf as a very able 


man, He oſten preached before the king of Navarre and the 


m/e ice ve nt we 


was a fjench tragi- comedy, intituled, Le 


ns Sacrifice d' Abraham.“ Jacomot turned it 


Into latin in 1598. Almoſt at the ſame time 


James Bruno tranſlated it into the ſame. 
language at Amſterdam. 


Beza had been accuſtomed to go to Ge- 
neva in the vacations, to ſee Calvin, who 
£xhorted him to dedicate his talents to the 
ſervice of the church, and adviſed him ta 
finith what Marot had begun. Beza fol- 
lowed this advice, and tranſlated the hun- 
dred pſalms that remained into french 
verſe ; and they were printed, with the 


king's privilege, in 1561, One of the moſt 
remarkable writings which he publifhed 


during his ſtay at Lauſanne, was the trea- 
tiſe © De herericis a magiſtratu punien- 


A.,, He publithed it by way of aufer o 


* 
74 „ : A 


; bo Tet 71. 8. Leh ſ 
the book which Caſtalio, under the feigned 
name of Martinus Bellius, had compoſed ; 

on this important ſubjeR, a little after the 
puniſhment of Servetus. 0 
He publiſhed alſo at this place, A ſhort 
expoſition of chriſtianity, ex doctrina de « 
_ #terna Dei prædeſtinatione ; An anſwer v 
ro Joachim Weſtphalus, concerning! the A 
Lord's ſypperz Two dialogues on the fame fe 
ſubject againſt Tillemannus Heſhuſius ; and n 
An e to Caftalio concerning the doc- 01 
trine of predeſtinatio © 
L] Ant. Fayus, de vita et obitu Th. J. 
o os OG a 
[ua] The expreſſion was this: « We fay hi 
that che body of Jeſus Chriſt is as diſtant B: 
from the bread and wine, as the higheſt fa 

heaven is from the earth,*” Beza, hiſt. cc- 1 

cle ſiaſt book iv. p- 516. „„ , 


— 
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prince of Conde. After the maſſacre of Vaſſi, he was deputed 
to the king, to complain of this violence; the civil war followed 
ſoon after, during which the prince of Conde kept him with him. 
Beza was preſent at the battle of Dreux, and did not return to 
Geneva till after the peace of 1563, He reviſited France in 1568. 
He publiſhed ſeveral books after his return to Geneva [Nn]. He 
went again to France in 1571, to aſſiſt at the national ſynod of 
Rochelle, of which he was chpſen moderator. The year after 
he was-preſent at that of Niſmes, where he oppoſed the faction 
of John Morel. He was at the conferences of Montbeliard, in 
1586, where he diſputed with John Andreas a divine of Tu- 
bingen. Beza defired that the diſpute might be held by argue 
ents in form; but he was obliged to coply with his advere- 
fog who was unwilling to be conſtrained by the rules of ſyllo- 
giſm. In 1588, he was at the ſynod of Bern, where the doc- 
trine of Samuel Huberus, relating to our juſtification before God, 
was eee AE 1 83 FF: K 1 8h Th 
The infirmities of old age beginning to eavy upon hi 
in 1597, he could dal d in lie 3 and at laſt, in the 
beginning of 1600, he relinquiſhed it* entirely. However, in 
1597, he wrote ſome animated verſes againſt the Jeſuits, on oc- 
caſion of the report that, was made of his death, and of his hav- 
ing before he died made profeſſion of the roman faith. He lived 
till Oct. 13, 1605. He was a man of extraordinary merit, and 
one who did great ſervices to the proteſtant cauſe, which expoſed 
him to innumerable ſlanders and calumnies but he ſhewed both 
the catholics and lutherans, that he underſtood how to defend 
himſelf. His poems, jatituled Juvenilia, have made a great 
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[u) after the eſtabliſhment in the farts of latin verſe. He publiſhed a treaiſe 
church of Geneva, he turned into latin a of the ſacraments, and a book againſt Hoff- 


confeſſion of faith, which he had formerly 
written in french, to juſtify himſelf to his 
father, and to endeavour to convert the good 
old man. He publiſhed this confeflion in 
1560, and dedicated it to his maſter Mel- 
chior Wol mar. His pen lay ſtill whilft he 
was in the army, either with the prince of 
_ Conde, or the admiral de Coligny ; but as 
foon as he was come back to Geneva, he 
wrote two anſwers, one to Caſtalio, the 
other to Francis Baudouin. 
He afterwards attacked Brentius and 
James Andreas, upon their doctrine of the 
ubiquity. About the ſame time he wrote 
his book De diyortiis et repudiis, againit . 
Bernardine Orchin, wha had written in 
favour of polygamy, 
lle alfo attacked the errors of Flacius 
Illyricus. He anſwered Claudiusde Saintes, 
lneccerus, James Andreas, Pappus, &Cc. 


* 


tranſlated the Pſalms of David into.all 


excommunicatione et all 
Thomas Eraſtus. Some time after he ex- 


mannus; ſome ſermons on the paſſion of 
Jeſus Chriſt, and on Salomon's Song; a 


verſion of the Canticles, in lyric verſe 3 an 
. anſwer to Genebrard, to whom this tranſ- 


lation had afforded a new ſubject of repeat- 

ing his abuſes, METS . 

In 1590, he publiſhed his treatiſe De 
preſbyterio,. againſt 


amined Saravia's book, De miniftrorum 


* evangelii gradibus. A more particular ac- 
count of his writings may be ſeen in Ane 


thony la Faye's catalogue, at the end of 
his work De vita et obitu Theodori Bezz; - 
but he has omitted the icones of the famous 


men who ſet their hand to the work of the 
"reformation, and the eccleſiaſtical hiftory 


of the reformed churches there; a very cue 
rious work, which reaches from 1521 down 


- 


to the peace of March 13, 1563. 


and not ſuited to the purity bf the chriſtian religion. 


— 
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noiſe o]. They have been thought to contain verſes too free, 


BEZOUT (STera tn), of the academy of ſciences; examiner 


of marines, and of the pupils of artillery, was born at Nemours 


| March 31, 1730, and died at Paris, Sept. 27, 1783. He is 


chiefly known by his Courſe of Mathematics, 4 vols. BVO. con- 
ſpicuous for its method and preciſion. | He publithed alſo a trea- 


_ tiſe of Navigation, 1769, Bvo. It is a ſort of continuation of the 


oing work. The author was zealouſly attached to the du- 


ties of his places: Being obliged to hold an examination at Tou- 


lon, he heard that two of his pupils were attacked by the ſmall 


pox, which diſorder he had never had. He diſmiſſed all fear of 


catching it; and, in order not to deprive the young men of a 
year's advancement, went and examined them in their bed. 


BIANCHI (PETER), was born at Rome in 1694. This painter 


ſucceeded equally well in hiſtory, landfcapes, portraits, ſea- pieces, 


and animals. His works are at Rome, where he died in 1739. 


He excelled in the correctneſs of his drawing and the force of 
his colouring. He brought the art of making anatomical figures 


in coloured wax to great perſection. 


* B{ANCHINT (Francis), born at Verona, Dec. 13, 1662, of a 
family of diſtinction, gained a reputation from his very youth by 
the ellablifpment of the academy of the Aletofili, i. e. the lovers 
of truth. This ſociety, eſpecially devoted to mathematical and 
phyſical ſubjects, was much benefited by the ſtudies of its foun- 
der. Cardinal Ottoboni, afterwards pope under the name of 


Alexandet VIII. made him his librarian. He was then promoted 
to 2 canonicate in the church of St. Mary of the Rotonda, and 


| ee, after to another in that of St, Laurence in Damaſo. 


e was ſecretary to the conferences on the reformation of the 


calendar; to which place he was nominated by Clement XI. 


Innocent XIII. and Benedict XIII. conferred on him public 
marks of their eſteem. In 1705 the ſenate incorporated him 


with the roman nobleſſe; an honour attached to his family and 


all their deſcendants. He died March 2, 1729, at the age of 67, 
member of ſeveral academies. For eight years he had been em- 


ployed in making obſeryations for enabling him to trace a me- 


ridian for Italy. The citizens of Verona, after his death, ſet up 


a buſt of him in their cathedral; an honour they had already 


paid to the memory of cardinal Noris. The public have by Bian- 
chini, 1. Palazzo di Ceſari; Verona, 1738, folio, cum fig. 2. In- 


ſerizzioni ſepolerali della caſa di Auguſto; Rome, 172, folio. 


Theſe two works are evident teſtimonies of his {kill in antiqui- 


ties. 3. An edition of Anaſtaſius Bibliothecarius, 1718, 4 vols, 
8 e] They were pr inted at Paris in 1543, Theſe poems conſiſt of Silviey Epitaphs, 


7 


by Jodocus Bad ius Aſcenſius, with a privi- Images Ioone s, and Ex tam. 
lege of the parliament for three year. e y „„ 
9 N 5 folio; 


riantes. fiere we ſec a great profuſion. of learning 3 but the 
book is full of typographical errors. -4. Pieces of Targ and 
eloquence. 5. A univerſal Hiſtory, in italian; printed at Rome 


in 4to- 169% with plates, It is held in high eſteem, becauſe the 
author reſts ſolely on the genuine monuments of antiquity. He 


was an univerſal icholar, —Care muſt; be taken not to confound 


him with Joſeph Bianchini, likewiſe of Verona, an orator of 


Rome, who wrote: againſt the Bellum Papale of Thomas James. 
His anſwer is to be found in the collection intituled, Vindiciæ ca- 


nonicarum ſeripturarum vulgatæ edit. Rome, 1740, folio. 


BIBIENA (FERDINAND GALLI), painter and architect, was : 
born at Boulogne in 1657. He, ſtudied the elements of his art 
under the Cignani, Ten ee The maſter produced 


his diſciple to the world. His talents for architectuxe, for thea- 
 trical decorations, and for perſpective, obtained him a good re- 
ception. The duke of Parma and the emperor gave him the title 


f 


of their firſt painter, and loaded him with favours, Several mag- 
nificent edifices were raiſed after his plans. His pieces of per- 


ſpective are full of taſte, There have not been wanting however 


ſome critics who have cenſured him for having a pencil more 


fantaſtic than natural and juſt. He died blind in 1743, leaving 
two books of architecture, and ſons worthy of their f It 


+ 


Ky a | | . „ . 
is probable that to one of them (J- Galli Bibiena) = public. 


is indebted for the Hiſtory of the amours of Valeria and the 
noble Venetian Barbarigo; tranſlated into french 3 Lauſanne. 
and Geneva, 19781: NY. | 

BIBLLANDER (Tg 
died there of the plague in 1504, at the age of 65, after having 
publiſhed ſeyeral works. The principal are, 1. An edition. of 
the Koran, with marginal notes; Roſtock, 1638, 4to, 2. A col- 


* 


lection of ancient writings, on mohammedaniſm ; folio, 1543. 
This collection is curious, and is now become ſcarce. 3. An 


edition of the bible of Leon. de Juda; Zurich, 1643, folio. 


4. Commentaries on ſeveral books of ſeripture, &c. He was 


very expert in the oriental tongues. e 


BIDDLE (Joux), born in 1615, at Wotten-under-Edge, in 
Glouceſterſhire [y. He was educated. at the free: ſchool in that 


town; and, being a promiſing youth, was noticed by George lord 
Beier; him an allowance of 10l. a year (0 In 


1634 he was ſent to Oxford, and entered at Magdalen-hall. 


June 23,1683, he took the degree of bachelor of arts, and ſoon 


after was invited to be maſter of the ſchool of his native place; 


Biddle, prefixed to the iſt vol. of Sociniaa ſatires of juvenal, into engliſh verſe, Both 
traits, printed at London, 1691, 25 wuhich tranſlations were printed at London 
2 tranſl. 1 a Ry) 2 | 5 


[&] Whilſt he was at ſchool, 


o 


in 1634 in 810, tb 
att but 


) 
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2088), profeſſor of theology at Zurich, 


$59 {BIDDLE 


! 


but deelined it. May 20, 1691, he took his degree of maſter of 


of the free-ſchool of St. Mary de Crypt in that city, he went and 
fortied there, and wis much eſteemed for his diligence. F alling, 


however, into ſome opinions concerning the trinity, different 


from thoſe commonly received [x], and having expreſſed his 
thoughts with too much fteedom, he was accuſed 6f hereſy: 
and being fummoned-before the magiſtrates, he exhibired in 
Writing a confeſſion, which not being thought fatisfactory, he 
was obliged to make another more explictt than the former. 


When he had fully conſidered this doctrine, he comprifed it in 


twelve arguments drawn from the fcripture ; wherein the com- 
monly received opinion, touching the deity of the holy ſpirit, 
is refuted [s]. An acquaintance who had a copy of them, having 
ſhewed them to the magiſtrates of Glouceſter, and to the par- 
hament committee then refiding there, he was committed, De- 
, © cember 2, 1645, to the common gaol (though at that time 
afflicted by a fore fever), to remain in that place till the parliament 


mould take cognizance of the matter. Howevet, an eminent 
perfon in Glouceſter procured his enlargement, by giving ſe- 


curity for his appearance when the parſiament ſhould ſend for 
tim. June 1646, archbiſhop Uſher, paſſing through Glouceſter 
in his way to London, had a conference with our author, and 
endeavoured, but in vain, to convince him of his errors. Six 


months after he had been ſet at liberty he was ſummoned to 


appear at Weſtminſter, and the parliament appointed. a com- 
_ mittee to examine him; before whom he freely confeſſed, that 
he did not acknowledge the commonly received notion of the 


FF 


what could be oppoſed to him, and, if he could not make out 
his opinion to be true, honeftly to own his error. But being 


wearied with tedious and expenſive delays, he wrote a letter to 


fir Henry Vane, a member of the committee, requeſting him 
either to procure his diſcharge, or to make a report of his caſe 
to the houſe of commons. The reſult of this was, his being 
committed to the cuſtody of one of their officers, which reſtraint 
continued the five years 9 He was at length referred 
to the aſſembly of divines then fitting at Weſtminſter, before 


[a J The author of his life tells us, that, cover his reaſon of queſtioning it. 
| having laid aſide the impediments of preju- 347 Theſe twelve arguments, & c. were 
dice, be gave himſelf liberty to tryallthings, publiſhed in 1647, and reprinted is 
that he might hold faſt that which is good. 1653, and laſtly in 769 f, Ato. in a col- 
Thus diligently reading the holy ſcriptures 
(tor ſocinian books he had read none) be 
erceived the common doctrine concern- ſwered by Matthew Poolay N. A+ the 
iog the holy trinity was not well grounded learned editor of Synopfis Criticorum, in 
in revelation, much, leſs in reaſon; and his plea for the er! of the holy ghoſt, 
being as generous in ſpeaking as free in &c. and by others at home and abroad. 
judging, be did, as occaſion offered, dii . 
0 > 


faith of one God, c. They were an- 
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lection of ſoeinian trafts, intituled, Th? 


whom 
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whom he oſten appeared, and gave them in writing his twelve 
arguments, which were publiſhed the ſame year. Upon their | 
publication, he was ſummoned to appear at the bar of the houſe =_— 
of commons; where being aſked, © Whether he owned this | 
treatiſe, and the opinions We he anſwered in the affirma- 


tive. Upon which he was committed to priſon, and the houſe or- = 
dered, Sept. 6, 174%, that the book ſhould be called in and burnt {i 
by the hangman, and the author be examined by the committee f 
of plundered miniſters [T]. But Mr. Biddle drew a greater 
ſtorm upon himſelf by two tracts he publiſhed in 1648, K 
confeſſion of faith touching the holy trinity according to the 
ſeripture: and The teſtimonies of Irenæus, Juſtin Martyr, 
Tertullian, Novatianus, Theophilus, Origen, alſo of Arnobius, 


| Lactantius, Euſebius, Hilary, and Brightman, concerning that 
| one God, and the perſons of the holy trinity, together with ob- 


ſervations on the ſame.” As ſoon as they were publiſhed, the 


aſſembly of divines folicited the parliament, and procured an or- 
dinance, inflicting death upon thoſe that held opinions contrary*+ 
t to the received ae about the trinity, and ſevere penalties 
55 upon thoſe who differed in leſſer matters. Biddle, however, 
p eſcaped by a diſſenſion in the parliament, part of which was 

n joined by the army; many of whom, both officers and ſoldiers, 

1 being liable to the ſeverities of the ordinance above-mentioned, 

* it therefore from that time lay unregarded for ſeveral years. 

0 | Biddle had now more liberty allowed him by his keepersz who 
„ ſuffered him, upon ſecurity given, to go into Staffordſhire, where 

it he lived ſome time with a juſtice of peace, who entertained him 
e with great hoſpitality, and at his death left him a legacy. Ser- 
ir jeant John Bradſhaw, preſident of the council of ſtate, his mortal 
it enemy, having got intelligence of this indulgence granted him, 

Fa cauſed him to be recalled, and more ſtrictly confined. In this 
0 confinement he ſpent his whole ſubſtance, and was reduced to 

m great indigence, till he was 8 by Roger Daniel of Lon- 
ſe don, to correct an impreſſion of the ſeptuagint bible, which 
0 that printer wis about to publiſh : and this gained him for ſome. | 
nt time a comfortable ſubſiſtence. In 1654, the parliament pub- 
ed Uſhed a general act of oblivion; when Biddle was reſtored to his 


liberty, This he improved among thoſe friends he had gained 
in London, in meeting together every ſunday for expounding - 
the ſeripture, and diſcourſing thereupon; by which means his 


| in opinions concerning the unity of God, Chriſt his only-ſon, and 

col> his holy ſpirit, were ſo propagated, that the preſbyterian mini- 
hy ſters became highly offended. The ſame year he publiſhed his 
the * Twofold ſcripture. catechiſm [], which coming N the 
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70 Whitelpck's Memoirs, edit. 1732, [0] A larger and ſhorter Catechiſm, 


in which the auſwers are expreſſed in the 
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| hands of ſome of the members of Cromwell's:parliament, meet 
Ing Sept. 3, 1 Saus complaint Was made againſt it in the houſe 
aſted, Whether he wrote that book ?“ anſwered by aſking, 
Whether it ſeemed reasonable, that ane brought before a judge- 
ment - ſcat as a criminal, ſhould accuſe himſelf. After ſome de- 
dates and reſolutions, he was, Dec. 13, committed cloſe priſoner 
to the Gatehouſe. | A bill likewiſe was ordered to be brought in 
for puniſhing him; but, after about ſix months impriſonment, he 
obtained his liberty at the court of king's bench, by due courſe 
of law, About a year after, another nb leſs formidable danger 
gvertook him, by his engaging in a diſpute with one Griffin an 
| | apnabaptiſt teacher. Many af Grifſin's congregation having em- 
| braced Biddle's opinions concerning the trinity, he thought the 
beſt way to ſtop the ſpreading of ſuch errors would be openly to 
confute his tenets. For this purpoſe. he challenges Biddle to a 
, Public n eee the Stone Chapel in St. Paul's 
| cathedral, on 3 Whether ſeſus Chriſt be the moſt 
_ high, or almighty God ?“ Biddle would have declined the diſ- 
pute, but was obliged to accept of it; and the two antagoniſts hay- 
ing met amidſt a numerous audience, Griffin repeats the queſtion, 
aſking * if any man there did deny, that Chriſt was God moſt 
high?” to which Biddle: reſolutely, anſwered, “ I do deny it: 
and by this open profeſſion gave his adverſaries the opportunity 
bol a: poſitive and clear accuſation, which they ſoon laid hold 
gdf. But Griffin being baſfled, the diſputation was deferred till 
another day, when Biddle was to take his turn of proying the 
negative of the queſtion. Meanwhile, Griffin and his party not 
thinking themſelves a match for our author, accuſed him of 
freſh blaſphemies, and procured an order from the protector to 
apprehend him, July the zd (being the day before the intended 
ſecondl diſputation), and to commit him to the Compter. x]. He 
- was-afterwards ſent to Newgate, and ordered to be tried for 
his life the next ſeſſions, on the ordinance againſt blaſphemy. 
However, the protector not chdoling to have him either con- 
demned or abſolved, took him out of the hands of the law, and 
detained him in priſon; till at length, being wearied with re- 
ceiving petitions for and againſt him, he baniſhed him to St. 
Mary's caſtle in the iſle of Scilly, where he was ſent Oct. 1655. 
During chis exile he employed himſelf in ſtucying ſevexal in- 
tricate matters, particularly the Revelation of St. John, and, 
very - words of ſcripture, without gither | pliciry and ruth of the ſeripture,” Thi | 
conſequences” or comments; ** compoled fold catechiſm was animadverted up- 
(he ſays) for their ſakes that would fain be on by Dr. Owen, in his Vindicize Evan- 
mere chriſtians, and not of this or that gelicz, or Myſtery of the goſpel vindicaied, 
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fes. in as much as all ſects of chriſtians, &c. Oxon. 1655, 4to. . 
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BIEFIELD (Janes FuxD NICO BARON DE), born at Hamburgh, - 
the 3ſt of March 1717, accompanied, as ſecretaire de legation, 
the count de Truchſes, ambaſſador from the king of Pruſha to 
the court of London. In 1745 the king of Pruſſia appointed 
him preceptor to prince Ferdinand, his brother; curator of the 
univerſities 1747, and in the year following created him baron 
and privy- counſellor. He afterwards retired to an eſtate he had 
in the country of Altembourg; where he divided his time be- 
tween ſtudy and the cares of his family. During his laſt ill- 
neſs he cauſed himſelf to be carried to Altembourg; where he 
died the oh of April 1770. He publiſhed ſeveral works, which 
are not of the firſt quality: 1. Inſtitutions politiques, Liege, 1774, 
3 vols. 8 vo. 2. Progres des Allemands dans les belles - lettres, 
8vo. 3. Amuſemens dramatiques. 4. Lettres familiéres. 5. Traits 
d'erudition univerſelle. 6. A periodical publication, intituled, 
the Hermit; which ſtood its ground for three years. 
BERNOUILLI (DANIEL) Iz J, * member of all poſſible acade- 
mies, & c. born at Groningen, Feb. , 1700; died in March 1787. 
Intended for trade — his pride, on ſolving a oat problem in 
a very ſhort time, taken down by his father's ſaying to him, in- 
Read of the praiſe he expected, . Ought not you to have an- 
ſwered it at once ? - paſſed ſome. time in Italy, and at 24 re- 
fuſed to be preſident of an academy meant to have been eſta- 
bliſhed at Genoa; paſſed ſome years at St. Peterſburg, with great 
credit, and in 1733 returned to Baſil, where he ſucceſſively filled 
the chair of phyſic, natural and ſpeculative philoſophy. In his 
firſt work, Exercitationes mathematicæ,“ he took the only title 
he then had, viz. Son of John Bernouilli,” and never would | 
ſuffer any other to be added to it. This work appeared in Italy, 
with the Great Inquiſitor's privilege added to it, and it claſſed | 
Bernouilli in the rank of inventors. He gained or divided nine 
prizes, which were contended for by the moſt illuſtrious mathe- 
maticians in Europe, from the Academy of Sciences. The only 
man who has had ſucceſs of the ſame kind is Euler, his country- 
man, diſciple, rival, and friend. His firſt prize he gained at 
24 years of age. In 1234 he divided one with his father: but 
tis hurt the family union; for the father conſtrued the conteſt 
itſelf into a want of reſpect; and the ſon did not ſufficiently 
conceal that he thought (what was really the cafe) his own 
piece better than his father's. Beſides this, he declared for 
W e againſt whom his father had contended all his life. In 
1740, Mr. Bernouilli divided the prize . On the tides of the ſea 
with Euler and Maclaurin. The academy at. the fame time 
;crowned a fourth piece, whoſe only merit was that of being 


= Maty's Review, Nov, 1983, from the @/ Owing to a miſtake, this article wa | 
© Bloge read at the Academy of Science. omitted in its proper place, P. 345. 
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Carteſian 3. but this was the laſt public act of adoration . by 
it to the authority of the author of the Vortices, which it ha 


obeyed, perhaps, too long. In 1748, Mr. Daniel Bernouilli ſuc-, 
ceeded his father in the A of Sciences, and was himſelf 
ſucceeded by his brother John; t | irſt en 
i. e. 84 years, never having been without a Bernouilli to fill it. 
He was extremely reſpected at Baſil ; and to bow to Daniel Ber- 
nouilli, when they met him in the ſtreets, was one of the firſt. 
lefſons which every father gave his child. He uſed to tell two 
little adventures, which he ſaid had given him more, pleaſure. 


than all the other honours he had received. He was travelling 


with a learned ſtranger, who, being pleaſed with his converſa-. 


tion, aſked his name: © I am Daniel Bernouilli,” anſwered he, 
with great modeſty: And 1,” faid the ſtranger (who thought 
he meant to laugh at him), “ am Iſaac Newton.” Another time 
he was giving a dinner to the famous Koenig the mathematician, 
who boaſted, with a ſufficient degree of ſelf-complacency, of a 
difficult problem he had ſolved with much trouble. Bernouilli 
went on doing the honours of his table; and, when they went 
to drink coffee, preſented him with a ſolution of the problem 
more elegant than his W n. Rn Dee Banos, 13 
BIFIELD (NicmorL as), preacher at St. Peter's church at Cheſ- 
ter, where he was much followed and admired ; became vicar of 
Iſleworth church in Middleſex, and continued there to his death, 
which happened in 1622. He was a zealous obſerver of the 
Lord's day, and wrote ſeveral things to perſuade others to it, 
as well as preached much for ſuch a devout keeping of it. Mr. 
Edward Brerewood, one of his auditors, oppoſed his doctrine. 
He died at 44 years of age, having written many books, 
which were an argument of his great parts, his induſtry, and his 


BIGNE (Gack DE LA), and not de la Vigne, as he is generally 
called by writers who have occaſion to name him [for it is thus 
he gives his own name in his Roman des Oiſeaux], was of A. 
noble family of the dioceſe of Bayeux. He was chaplain to 
king John, and followed that prince into England after the 
battle of Poitiers. Being at Rochefort in 1359 he began a 
poem on the chace, intituled, Le Roman des Oiſeaux, which he 
hniſhed on his return to France. This he did at the command 
of the king for the inſtruction of his ſon Philip duke of Bur- 
gundy. The abbs Goujet attributes this poem fo Gaſton de 
Foix, from its being printed at the end of the Miroir de la 


* 


Chaſſe by that prince, but greatly different from the manu- 


ſcripts. -It is thought-Gacee lived at leaſt till 1374. 


BIGNE (MarcGvErN DE LA), ſprung from the ſame family 


- 
* 


with the foreg⸗ ing, doctor of Sorbonne, and | grand-doyen of 
the church of Mans, was born in 1540 at Bayeux, and was ſtill 
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living in rt. He publiſhed in 15 5 2 Bibliothees 
8 vols. folio; which he republiſhe 15 1589 in 9 vols. He was 
the firſt that undertook a work of that kind. The molt copious 
edition we have of it is in 27 vols. infolio, Lyons, 1677. We have 
one in 16 vols. folio, of 1644, which is much eſteemed, as contain. 
ing the leſſet greek fathers. Another was ſent forth at Cologne 
in 1694. _ Pere Philip de St. l an abridgment of 
this collection in 2 vols. fol. 1719. To the Biblioth, pp. are 
enerally added, Index locorum ſctipturæ ſacræ, Genoa, 170), 
ol. and the Apparatus of Nourri, Paris, 1703 and 1715, 2 vols, 
fol. Such is the completeſt edition. La Bigne diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf alſo by his harangues and his ſermons. He gave a col- 
lection of ſynodal ſtatutes in 1578, Bvo. and an edition of 
Hidofe of Seville in 1580, fol. He was a very ſtudious man; 
and, having got into ſome quarrels that were brought before 
the mapiſtrates of Bayeux, he rather choſe to give up his bene- 
fices than his literary purſuits. He retired to Paris, where it is 
BIGNICOURT (S1xox De), ancien conſeiller au prefidial de 
Reims, where he was born in 109, and died in 1775. He was 
well verſed in ancient and modern literature. We haye by bim, 
1. A collection of latin and french poems, 1767, 12mo; they 
are ſhort, and in an eaſy and natural ſtyle, His epigrams are 
very much in the manner of the chevalier de Cailli; and he 
N one uncommon merit in his poetical productions, that 
has not one piece either in latin or french that exceeds 
twenty lines. Some of his countrymen have compared them 
to Catullus, and ſeveral writers in the journals have extolled 
them as productions of extraordinary merit. But M. Bignicourt 
is beſt known for his, 2. Penſees et reffections philoſophiques. 
This work, which had before been. publiſhed under the title of 
Homme du monde & Phomme de lettres, has however its ad- 
mirers and its cenſurers with reſpect to the method of writing 
ſet phraſes, and giving them for thoughts and maxim. 
* BIGNON (JEROME), a french writer, born at Paris in 1590. 
His father took the care of his education upon himſelf, and 
taught him the languages, philoſophy, mathematics, .civil law, 
»6d divinity. Jerome acquired great To ute in a very ſhort 
time, and at ten years of age publiſhed his Deſcription of the 
Holy Land [A]; and three years after two other works [8], which 
ained him great reputation in France. Henry IV. appointed 
im page of honour to the dauphin, afterwards Lewis XII. 
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cription de la Terre Sainte. ſommäire de lele&ion des papes: in which 
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He wrote a treatiſe of the precedeney of the kings of France Ce. 


which he dedicated to this king, who ordered him to continue 


Marculphus [DJ]; and the year following took a journey to Italy, 


l 


Ah in the grand council; in the 
ed 


d' Avaux and Mr. (tiny plenipotentiaries at Munſter; and he 


had a ſhare, with M. de Brienne and d'Emery, in making the 
treaty of alliance with the ſtates of Holland in 1649. He was 
appointed, in 165 1, to regulate the great affair of the ſucceſſion 
of Mantua; and in 1654, to conclude the treaty with the Hans 
Towns. Mr. Bignon dien, aged 66, on the 7th of April 16 56, 


— 
- 


of an aſthma, with which he was ſeized the autumn before. 


BILFINGER _(GeorGe BERNARD), born at Canſtadt in 
1693, a univerfal ſcholar, prbfeſſor of philoſophy at St. Feterſ- 


burg, and of theology at Tübingen, died in 1750. It has been re- 


marked, that all the perſons of this family come into the world 
vith twelve fingers and twelve toes. It was not however this 


er It intitvled, De Vexcellegce; des ofthe kings of Spains: under. the tie pf 


wis & du royaume de France, traitant de De dignitate regum Hiſpanis. Granada, 
la preſeance & des prerogatives des rois des 160, in fol.. e 
France par deſſus tous les autres, & de [5] The title of it is, Marculphi mo- 


cauſes d'icelles. This book was written in | nacbi ſormulæ. Ex bibliotheca regia 


order to coafute what Diego Valdes 5 coun- Hieron. Rignonius edidit, & notis illuſ- | 


ſellor of the royal chamber of Granada, travit, Paris, 1613, 8%, Straſburg, 1635, 
bad publifhed in favour of che precedeney "410, OI 
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circumſtance that moſt diſtinguiſhed Belfinger. His writings | 
raiſed him a name in Germany.” The moſt 150 cht after is that 
Which bears the title of, Dilucidationes phie g e de Deo, 
anima humana, mundo, & generalibus rerum affectionibus. He 
eſpouſed the party of Leibnitz. The academies of Peterſburg 
and Berlin admitted him of their number. 
.  , BILLAUT (Apan), known under the name of Mairzy 
.ADAM,ajoineratNevers aboutthe cloſe of the reign of Louis XIII. 
and the beginning of that of Louis XIV. was cli by the poets 
of his time Le Virgile au rabot. He made verſes amidſt his tools 
and his bottles. Cardinal Richelieu and the duke of Orleans 
ſettled penſions on him. His Chevilles, 1644, 4to. ; his Ville- 
_ brequin, 1663; his Rabot, in 12mo, &c. had a great run. Among 
.a conſiderable number of dull frivolities we meet with ſome 
happy lines. His famous ſong, 


Auſſitòt que la lumiere 
Vi.ient redorer nos coteaux,' | 

75. 37-75, Je-commenceama nnn 
Par viſiter mes tonnaux, ke. 


is full of poetry and ſpirit. He died in 1662 at Nevers, which 
he never could be brought to quit for a lodging at Verſailles. 
He had a juſt notion 5 greatneſs, and was capable of feeling 
and inſpiring. the charms of friendſhip. ,_ An epicurean without 
| libertiniſm, and a. ſtoic without. ſuperſtition, he ſo aſſociated 
. thoſe two ſets as to have it ſaid, that if Epicurus and Zeno had 
lived in his time, he would have brought them to. drink toge- 
ther. He ſtuck to his mediocrity. in order to preferye his hap- 
.pineſs. The poets. his contemporaries were his friends, and not 
- envious of his fame, Mainard ſays, that the muſes ought never 
to be ſeated but on tabourets me the hand of this pores 
Joiner. St. Amand proved that he underſtood; the art of poetry 
as well as that of making boxes, The duke de St. Aignan tells 
him, in ſome very agrecable lines, that, by his verſes, and his 


name, he is the firſt of men. 


.,-.BILLI (Jacaves Ds), born at Guiſe in Picardy, of which 
place his father was governor, died at Paris. at. the houſe of 
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. Genebrard his friend, the 25th of December 1581, at the age 
of 47. He preſided over the abbey of St. Michel en ! Herm, 
which John his brother had ceded to him in order to become 2 
-carthufian monk. There are of his ſeveral pieces both in verſe 
and proſe; and eſpecially tranſlations of the greek fathers into 
latin. The moſt efteemed of them are, naſe of St. Gregory 
of Nazianzen, of St. Iſidore of Peluſium, and of St. John Da- 
maſcenus. Few of the learned have been more maſters of the 
greek tongue. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf in ben, 
of literature. He compoſed ſeveral pieces of frenc ans 
> PET 1 Uo, Se | 3 
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1516, in 960. and gave learned Obſervationes facre, 105 in 

ſolio. His life was written in latin by Chatard, Paris, 1584, in 

4to. It is alſo found at the end of the works of St. Gregory 
r i INOS 


BILLI (Jacgvzs pn), a jeſuit, born at Oompiegne in 1602, 
died at Dijon in 1679, aged 77; publiſhed a great number of 
1601, in 4to. is the moſt known 
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BILSON (Tromas), a learned biſhop, born in Wincheſter, - 
and educated” at Wykeham's ſchool ſt}. In 1565 he was ad- 
mitted fellow of New College, Oxford, after he had ſtudied 
there two years. He took in due courſe the degrees of bachelor, 
and maſter of arts; of bachelor and doctor of divinity: the laſt 
in 1580. In ee zer years he had a great paſſion for poetry, 
and made a good proficiency in philoſophy and phyſic : but after 
he entered into orders, he applied himſelf wholly to divinity, 
and became an excellent preacher. * The firſt preferment he had 
was the maſterſhip of Wincheſter-ſchool. He was next made 
prebendary of - Wincheſter, and afterwards warden of the col- 
lege. Whilſt he held this office he was of great ſervice to the 
college in 1584, in ſaving the revenues,” which had like to have 
been taken from chem by forger y gn ger 

In 1585 he publiſhed his book, © Of the true difference be- 
tween chriſtian ſubjection and unchriſtian rebellion. He dedi- 
cated it to queen Elizabeth. In 1593, came out another work; 
intituled, The perpetual government of Chriſt's church, &c/in 
whoſe cauſe it was written. June 1596 he was conſecrated 
biſhop of Worceſter, tranſlated May following to the biſhoprie 
of Wincheſter, and made a privy counſellor, In 1 599 he pub- 
liſhed “ The effect of certain ſermons touching the full re- 
demption of mankind by the death and blood of Jeſus Chriſt” 
Kc. in which he ſhews, that the church of God hath always 
been eee by an inequality and ſuperiority of paſtors among 
themſelves, 4to. Theſe ſermons greatly alarmed the puritans, 
becauſe they contradicted — — tenets. They lies 
their obſervations thereon, and ſeat them to Henry Jacob, a 
learned puritan; who publiſhed them with his collections, and 


under his own name. The queen, who was at Farnham caſtle, 


which belonged to the biſhop of Wincheſter, direQly com- 


« * 


manded him, * neither to deſert the dockrine, nor to let the 
calling which he bore in the church of God, to be trampled 
under foot by ſuch unquiet refuſers of truth and authority 
Upon which he wrote that learned treatiſe which was publiſhed 
m 1604, under the title of The ſurvey of Chriſt's: ſufferin 

for man's redemption, and of his deſcent to Hades or hell for 


Fl Fuller's Worthies in Hantſhire, p. 7. A. Wood's hiſt; and antiq. univ. Oxon. 
. f. MM. “üg ng nopho 
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BINGHAM. 


our deliverante: It was this prelate who.-preached-at Weſt. 
minſter before king. James the firſt and his queen, at their coro. 
nation. on St. \ James's day, 28th July 1603, from Rom. xiii. 1; 
and his ſermon was publiſhed at London 1603, 8yo, In ja- 
22 1604 be was one of the ſpeakers and managers at the 
Jampton Court conference, The carę of reviſing and putting 
the laſt hand to the new tranſlation of the engliſh Bible, was 
committed to biſhop Bilſon and Dr. Miles Smith, afterwards 
biſhop' of Glouceſter. . The laſt public affair wherein he was 
concerned was, being one of the delegates that propounced and 
ſigned the ſentence of divorce between Robert * an earl of 
Effex and the lady Frances Howard in 1613. This, prelate died 
the 18th of June 16; 6, and was buried in Weſtminſter-abbey. 
BINGHAM (Joszen) [r), the writer of ſeveral tracts on 
theological ſubjects, and author of that laborious performance, 


Origines eccleſiaſtice ; or, the Antiquities of the chriſtian 


church. The father of this eminent divine was Mr. Francis 
Bingham, a reſpectable inhabitant of, Wakefield in Yorkſhire, 
where our author, was born in September 1668. He learned 
the firſt rudiments of grammar at a ſchool in the ſame town, 
and on the 26th of Pas 1684 was admitted a member; of Uni- 
verſity college in Oxford. There he applied with perſevering 
induſtry to thoſe ſtudies which are generally confidered as moſt 
laborious. Though he by no means neglected the writers of 
Greece or Rome, yet he employed molt; of his time in ſtudying 
the writings of the fathers. How earneſtly he devoted himſelf 


to theſe abſtruſe enquiries, he had an early opportunity of 


giving an honourable teſtimony, which will preſently be wen- 
' tioned more at large. He took the degree of B. A. in 1688, 
and on the 1ſt of July. 1689 was elected fellow of the above- 
mentioned college. His election to this fellowſhip was attended 
with ſome flattering marks of honour and diſtinction [q. On 
the 23d of June 1691, he was created M. A. about four years 
after which a circumſtance occurred which eventually occaſioned 
him to leaye the unirerſity. Being called on to preach before 
that learned body, he would not let ſlip the opportunity it gave 
him of evincing publicly his intimate acquaintance with the 
II) From materials. communicated by wW1.n Mr. Jehn Potter, who afterwards 
rt Richard Bingham, B. A. miniſter {became e e. Mr. 
of Goſport chapel, Hants, and late fellow Potier's tutor happening to die when he 
| of New college, Oxford, great grandfon of was no more than two years ſtanding in 
I fo he LT the univerſity,” Mr, Bingbam took his 
[o) Ia that fituation he paid particular young friend and townſman.. under bi 
attention to the inſtruction of à young wing; and to his having given ſome ge- 
man whom he had broucht from Wake- neral directions to his Rudies, ſimilar to 
field, and introduced at Univerſity college; bis own, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that 
and who, ſcan after Mr, Bingham's elec- we owe that excellent book, Potter on 
tion to 2 feHowſhip, was, by his means, churthigoyetnment,” 
elecded ſcholar of the ſame college. This | SE all 
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opinions and. doArines.of the fathers, and-at the. ſame time of 
diſplaying. the zeal with which he was reſolved to defend their 


tenets concerning the trinity, in oppoſition. tq, the. attacks of 
mea in much more-conſpicuous ſtations than himſelf, ; Havin 

heard what he conceived to be a very erroneous ſtatement ol 
that ſubject delivered by a leading man ſrom the pulpit at 
$t, Mary's, be thought. it bis duty en ibis occaſion to point 
out to his hearers what the fathers had aſſerted to be the ęcele- 
faſtical notion of the term penſon. In purſuance of this deter - 
mination he delivered a very long diſcourſe on the 28th. of 
Od ober 1695,. from the famous words of the apoſtle, “ There 
are three that bear record in heaven, &c.” This ſermon, 
though containing nothing more than am claboxate defence. of 
the term perſon, in oppoſition to the explanation which he had 
lately heard, drew a very heavy [H] cenſure, on the preacher 
from the ruling members of the univerſity, charging him. with 
having aſſerted doctrines falſe, impious, and heretical, con- 
trary to thoſe of the catholic church. This cenſure was fol- 
lowed by other charges in the public prints, viz. thoſe. of 
arianiſm, tritheiſm, and the hereſy of Valentinus Gentilis. 
Theſe matters ran ſo high, that he found himſelf under the 
neceſſity of reſigning his fellowſhip, and of withdrawing from 
the univerſity; the former of which took place on the 23d of 
November 1695. How wholly unmerited theſe accuſations 
were, not only appears from the ſermon itſelf, now in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the writer of this article, but alſo from the whole 
tenor of his life and F ſhewing himſelf in 


both a zealous defender of what is called the orthodox notion 


of the M ”dꝙ /- — PI 
our author was preſented, without any ſolli- 


- 


About this time o thout 
citation on his part, by the famous Dr. Radcliffe, to the rectory 
of Headbourng-Worthy, a living valued at that time at about 
one hundred pounds a year; ſituated near Wincheſter. Within 
a few months after his ſettling in this country, being called on 
to preach at a viſitation held in the cathedral of Wincheſter, on 
the 12th of May 1696, he ſeized that opportunity of purſuing 
the ſubject which he had begun at Oxford, and of exculpating 
himſelf from thoſe: charges which had been brought f 
him. How little our divine had deſerved thoſe imputations in 
the opinion of his brethren, before whom he preached, may 


in ſome degree be judged from his eh, Tag at no preater 


diſtance of time than the 16th of September 1697, again ap- 
pointed to preach before them on a ſimilar occaſion. He then 


f bot . . 12 2 SJ Be - N . \ 
I] That ſuch'a cepfure was paſſed is pers of our author; but we are aſſured that 
moſt certain, as well from domeſtic tra- no traces thereof are now to be found in 
dition, as from the mention which ds te- the books of the yaiverfity, © 
pratedly made of it-jn the manuſeript fn. 
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ehe to 4 concluſiol whar he wiſhed kante ie Toy on th 
fubſeft; his manner of treating which. had expoſed him to the 
cenfure of the univerſity : and having done ſo, he prepared to 
commit his three ſermons to the preſs. Why this intention 
was not fulfilled cannot be gathered from any of his papers, 
though there exiſts among them a long preface to the ſermon 
preached at Oxford, explaining and juſtifying his motives for 
aving preached and publiſhed it; and a ſecond preface annexed 
to the frft of thoſe preached at Winton, in which he dedicates 
the two viſitarion Termons to the clergy of the deanery before 
whom they were delivered; wherein he tells them, that he has 
been induced to do ſo not only from the ſubject contained in 
them being ſuch as was their immediate concern, but alſo that 
he might have an opportunity of giving a more full account of 
the motives and circumſtances "Rik had occaſioned him to 
ai, . TT gon 
The preface gives à very long and learned account of what 
Mr: Bingham had in his ſermons aſſerted concerning the opi- 
\ To follow or repeat his obſervations on 


nions of the fathers. or repeat his ob 
_ this fabje& would lead us into matter too prolix for an article 
About bx or ſeven years after our author had taken up his 
reſidence at Worthy, he married Dorothea, one of the daughters 
of the rey. Richard Pococke, at that time rector of Colmer in 
_ Hampſhire. © By this lady, before he had any other preferment | 
than the fmall living above mentioned, he became the father of 
ten children; yer neither did he ſuffer the rapid increaſe of his 
family, nor the conſequent narrownefs of his finances, to depreſs 
his ſpirits, or impede the progreſs of his ſtudies. On the con- 
trary he appears to have applied to his literary purſuits with a 
cloſer and more perfevering induſtry; and by thoſe means, in 
the courfe of what cannot be W as a long life, he was 
enabled to complete in this country retirement, beſides ſeveral 
other ſingle volumes [1],'a moſt learned and laborious work, 
cloſely printed in ten volumes in octavo, under the title of Ori- 


[i] Of theſe were, r. The french Part II. with ſome confiderations on Dr. 
chucch's apolozy for the church of Eng- Biett's anſwer to the firſt part, 8vo. To 
| land ; or the objections of diſſenters againſt which is prefixed, The Nate of the pre- 

the articles, homilies, liturgy and canons ſent controverſy : and at the end is an Ap- 
. of the engliſh church, conſidered, and an- pendix, containing ſome remarks on the 
fwered upon the principles of the reformed author of the ſecond: part of Lay- baptiſn 
church of France, A work chiefly extracted invalid. 4. A: diſcourſe concerning the 
out of che authentic acts and decrees of the mercy of Cod to penitent finners : in- 
french national ſynods, and the moſt ap- tended-for the uſe of perſons troubled in 

roved vriters of that church, 1706, $vo, mind. Being a ſermon on Pſalm cyl. 13. 
. 2. Scholaſtical hiſtory of the practice of the Printed ſingly at firſt, and reprinted among 
church in reference to the adminiſtration the reſt of his works, in 2 vols- folio, 
- of baptiſm by laymen; Part I. 1712, vo. 17255. 
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collection bequeathed to that body ſor he Morley. 
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nes eccleſialticz, or the Antiquities of the chriltian church, 
the firſt volume of which he publiſhed in 1708. He committed 
the laſt volume to the preſs in 1722. Of the various difficulties 
with which. our author had to contend in the profecution of 


his labours, he frequently ſpeaks in ſuch pointed terms as 


cannot but excite both our ſympathy and regret. He tells us 
that he had to ſtruggle with an infirm and fickly conſtitution, 
and conſtantly Jaboured under the greateſt diſadvantages, for 
want of many neceſſary books, which he had no opportunity to 
ſee, and no Sy to purchaſe. At the ſame time he does not | 
omit to expreſs his gratitude to. providence, ' which had fo 
laced him, that he could have recourſe to a very excellent li- 
Fray [x], though even that was deficient in many works to 
which he had occaſion to refer; and yet when we turn to the 
Index auctorum at the end of bis work, we ſhall perhaps be 
aſtoniſhed at the vaſt number of books which he appears to have 
conſulted. But to ſuch ſtraits was he driven for want of books, 
that he frequently procured imperfect copies at a Gay Tate, 
and then employed a part of that time, of which ſo ſmall a 
portion was allotted him, and which therefore could ſo ill be 
ſpared, in the tedious taſk of tranſcribing the deficient pages; 
inſtances gf which are till in being, and ſerve as memorials of 
his indefatigable induſtry on all occaſions 8. 
In the your 1712, fir Jonathan Trelawney, at that time biſhop 
eſter, was pleaſed to collate our learned divine to the 
retory of Havant, near Portſmouth, as a reward for his 
diligence z which preferment, together with the ſums he was 
daily receiving from the ſale of his works, ſeemed in ſome mea- 
ſure to have removed the narrowneſs of his circumſtances, and 
to promiſe a comfortable maintenance for his numerous family; 
but this pleaſing proſpect ſhortly diſappeared : he loſt almoſt or 
quite the whole of his hardly earned gains in1720, by the burſting 
of the well-known ſouth-ſea bubble. Yet ſuch was the tranquillity 
of his diſpoſition, that he continued his ſtudies without inter- 
miſſion almoſt to. the very end of his life; for though but 2 


+ 


few months elapſed between the publication of the laſt volume 


of Origines and his death, yet that ſhort time was employed in 
preparing materials for other laborious works, and in making 
preparations for a new edition of Origines. With this view he 
inſerted many manuſcript obſervations, in a ſet of the Antiquities 
which he preſerved for his own uſe, and which are now in the 
poſſeſſion of the furniſher of this article. But from this and all 
other employments he was prevented by death. His conſtitu- 


[x] The libraryof the cathedral church advancement of learning amongſt the 
of Wincheſter; being a very valuable rochial clergy, by the renowned bi 


- 


ion, which was by nature extremely weak and delicate, could 
not be otherwiſe than much impaired by ſo unremitted a courſe 
of laborious ſtudies, in a life wholly. ſedentary and recluſe, 
which brought on at an early period all the ſymptoms and in. 
firmities of a very advanced age. The approach of his diſſolu- 
tion being clearly viſible both to himſelf and friends, it was 
ſettled between the then biſhop of Wincheſter [L] and himſelf, 
that he ſhould reſign Havant to enable his lordſhip to appoint 
ſiome friend of the family to hold it, till his eldeſt ſon, then 
about 20 years of age, could be collated to it. As this how. 
ever was not carried into execution, it is probable that his 
death came on more haſtily than had been expeted[M], © 
Aſter a life thus ſpent in laborious purſuits, Mr. Bingham 
died on the 17th of Auguſt 1723, it may truly be ſaid of old 
age, though he was then only in his 55th year. His body was 
| buried in the church-yard of Headbourne Worthy ; but as he 
frequently expreſſed a diſlike to monuments and pompous in- 
fcriptions, nothing of that ſort was erected to his memory. 
At the time of his deceaſe only fix of his ten children, two ſons 
and four daughters, were living; theſe, with their widowed mo- 
ther, were left in very contracted circumſtances, Mrs.Bingham 
Las therefore induced to fell the copy- right of her late huſband's 
writings to the bookſellers, who immediately republiſhed. the 
whole of his works in two volumes in; folio, without making 
any alterations whatſoever; and though the eldeſt fon undertook 
the office of correcting the preſs, he did not inſert any of the 
manuſcript additions which his father had prepared; as he was 
then ſo very young, that he probably had not had an opportu- 
nity of examining. his father's books and papers fufficiently to 
diſcover that any ſuch preparations for a ne edition had been 
made. Of the four daughters, one married a gentleman of 
Hampſhire; the other three died fingle., The ſecond ſon will 
be mentioned in the ſucceeding article. The widow. died in a 
very advanced age, in biſhop 1 college ſor elergymen's 
widows, at Bromley in Kent, in 175. 
_ Of ſuch; importance have Mins this eminent writer 
been eſteemed in foreign countries, that. they have. all been 
correctly tranſlated into latin by a divine of a german univer- 
ſity. He did not live to receive this flattering mark of appro- 
bation; for he died in 1723, and we find the firſt volume of 
his Origines was publiſhed in latin by Jchannes Henricus Griſ- 


li] Dr. Charles Trimnell, who ſuc- learned divine to the firſt yacant prebend 
ceeded fir Jonathan Trelawney in 1721. in the church of Wincheſter ; which; toge- 
[m] Here it will not be thought imper- ther with that before- mentioned, are ſuch 
tinent to mention, in juſtice to the me- prooſs of his lordſhip's diſcernment and 
mor y of biſhop Trim nell, that it was his love of learning. as. ought never to be for- 
declared intention to have collated ar Aten. 1 4s 6) God gon put, e 
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chontits,! zt Halle; in 2724. Here it may not be amils te 


obſerve how frequently it occurs that the merits of an em- 
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nent anceſtor 'derive konour and emolument on their poſterity 


It is preſumed that the character of the perſon whoſe life we 
have been writing, was the means of procuring” the livin of 
Havant for his eldeſt ſon, and the late learned and excellent 
biſhop of London [x] expreſsly aſſigus that reaſon for beſtowing 
a comfortable living on his grandſon. “ I venerate (ſays he 
in a letter which conveyed the preſentation) the memory of 
your excellent grandfather, my father's 1 5 8 8 1 and moſt in- 
timate friend. He was not rewarded as he ought to have been; 
I therefore give you this living as a ſmall recompenſe for his 
great and ineſtimable merits.” We ſhall conclude this article 
by giving the general character of this divine: As a writer his 
learning was extenſive and acute; his ſtyle zealous and perſua- 
ſive, and his application uncommonly perſevering. His temper, 
on all common and indifferent occafions, was mild and benevo- 
lent; and to theſe he united great zeal in the cauſe in which he 
was engaged. Though his paſſions were fo wholly ſubject to the 
guidance of religion and virtue, that no worldly loſſes were 
ſufficient to diſcompoſe him, yet whenever he believed the im- 
portant intereſts of the church to be in danger, he was always 
eager to ſtep forth in its defencgcge. 
BINGHAM (Joseyn), the ſecond ſon of the eminent writer 
before mentioned, was the laſt of his numerous family, and 
conſequently extremely young at the time of his father's death. 
Though he died in very early life, yet during the ſhort period 
of his exiſtence, he purſued his ſtudies with ſuch 3 
perſeverance, and gave ſuch early proofs of genius and ſound 
underſtanding, and ſo ſtrongly evinced his determination to 
tread in the footſteps of his father, as fully entitle him to 
hang, as it were, on the arm of his learned parent, and thus 
obtain a few lines from the pen of the biographer. This 
young man received his education on the foundation at the 
Charter-houſe, from whence he was at the uſual age re- 


moved to Corpus college in Oxford. In the univerſity he was 


a moſt exemplary and perſevering ſtudent, and was preparing 
to give public proofs of his diligence, having actually printed 
every part, except the title-page and preface of à very valuable 
edition of the Theban ſtory, which was completed and 'pub- 
liſhed after his death by a. gentleman, into whoſe hands hig 
Papers had fallen, as a ſecarity for à ſum of money which had 
been borrowed to facilitate the publication. Whilſt he was thus 
ulefully employed, and juſt as he was on the point” of being 

ned, wich every profpect of promotion from the patronage 
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of archbiſhop Potter, he Was ſuddenly brought to his grave, 1 


the immature age of 22, by an illneſs wholly occaſioned by too 
ſedentary a life, and too cloſe an application to his ſtudies, 
He lies buried in the cloiſters of Corpus college, without either 


monument, inſcription, or ſtone erected to his memory, though | 


it might moſt truly be ſaid of him, that he fell a martyr to ap- 
plication, induſtry, and learning. 
BINNING (Hucn), was born in the ſhire, of Air 1625, 
and educated in the univerſity of Glaſgow, where he took his 
degrees, and was ſome years profeſſor of moral philofophy, as 
then taught in the ſchools. His talents were extremely popular, 
and after he had preached ſome time as a probationer, he was 
elected miniſter of Govan, near Glaſgow. In his miniſterial con- 
duct and character few excelled him, and the ſweetneſs of his 
temper was ſuch, that all ſeemed to know his worth but himſelf. 
At laſt his inceſſant labours brought on a conſumption, which 
put a period to his life at Govan, 1654, aged 29. His tracts, 
ſermons, and commentaries on the epiſtle to the Romans were 
publiſhed ſeparately; but they have been ſince collected into one 
volume quarto, and printed at Edinburgh 1735. 
BICERNSTAHL, born at Rotarbo in Sudermania, in a con- 
dition not much above indigence, became tutor to the children 
of baron Rudbeck, and travelled over a great part of Europe 
with his pupils. On his return he was appointed aſſiſtant pro- 
feflor of the oriental languages at Upſal, profeſſor of philoſophy 
in 1770, and profeſſor. of the oriental and greek languages in 
779 at Lunden. Having undertaken a voyage to Turkey, by 
order of his ſovereign, the king of Sweden, he died at Salonica 
the 12th of July 1779. We have by him, Letters written during 
the courſe of his travels, in ſwediſh, tranſlated into german by 
M. Groſkurd; Leipſic 1779, in 8vo. and a continuation of 
theſe letters in 1781, in 8yo. They preſent us with intereſting 
matters, and impartial ſtatements. We find in them ſome curious 
anecdotes concerning Voltaire, whom he ſaw at Ferney. 
BION. See MOSCHUS. „ Tg. 
BI ON of Boriſthenes, diſciple of Crates, afterwards cynic, 
addicted himſelf to poetry and muſic ; and pronounced a great 


number of maxims, fome of them ingenious, and others void 


of ſenſe. Bion quitted the cloak and the wallet of the cynics 
to follow the leſſons of Theodorus, ſurnamed the Atheiſt, and 
2fterwards thoſe of Theophraſtus, with whom he learnt to firew 
flowers along the path of philoſophy. He was fond of often- 
tation and applauſe. It is reported, that, being at Rhodes, hc 
dreſſed the 0 0 as ſcholars, and paraded. the ſtreets with 
this brilliant train. Bion flouriſhed 276 years before the vulgar 
æra We muſt not miſtake him for another Bion, of the {ect 
of Democritus, and mathematician of Abdera. This latter Ns 
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the firſt who conjectured that there were certain, regions, where. 
q I ST ; £10 23 + A 170 91 5 1152 
BIONDL (Francis) [0], born in Lieſena, an iſland in Da 
matiaz in the Gulf of Venice, was introduced by the cele- 


brated fir, Henry Wotton, the ambaſſador there, to the notice o 


* * * 


king James I. He was by that prince ſent with ſecret com- 
mithons to the duke of Savoy, and was afterwards, made a 
gentleman of the  bedchamber, and received the honour of 


knighthood, ; His elegant © Hiſtory of, the civil wars betwint 
the houſes of York and Lancaſter, which, was written in 
italian, and tranſlated. into engliſh by Henry Carey, earl of 
Monmouth, gained him great reputation, It ſhould, be obſerved 
that, like other foreign writers of our engliſh ſtory, he has made 
wild work with proper names. He) 


_ BIRCH (THOMAS), a diſtinguiſhed hiſtorical and biographical 
writer, was born in the pariſh of Si. John, Clerkenwell, Lon- 
don, Nov. 233 Erstes parents who were: quakers [y]. His 
father was a coffee-mill maker, and meant to bring up his ſon 
to his own trade; but the youth's paſſion for reading was ſo 
ardent, that the father-conſented to bis purſuit of letters, upon 
his promiſe to provide for himſelf. The firſt ſchool he went 
to was at Hemel-Hempſted in Hertfordſhire; where he aſter- 
wards officiated as uſher. He was uſher in two ſchools after- 
wards, which, as well as the-firſt, were kept by quakers. In 
1728, he married, and was ſingularly happy in his wife: but 
his felicity was of a ſhort duration, as ſhe ſoon died of a con- 
ſumption, occaſioned. by her firſt child-bearing. Almoſt in the 
very article of death, ſhe wrote to her huſband the following 
letter: “ This day I return you, my deareſt life, my ſincere 
hearty thanks for every favour, beſtowed on your moſt faithful 
and obedient wife, Hannan. BIRchH, July 31, 1729.” How 
much he was affected by this calamity, appears from a copy of 
verſes written by him, Aug. 3, on his wite's cofhn : too long 
for the ſcale, of our. work, BY inſerted in the Biographia Bri- 
tannica. There are, in the Britiſh: muſeum, ſeveral manuſcript 
poems of Dr. Birch's; written, as is ſuppoſed, when he was 
Joung. id mote laden e poll on” Hors: tour a did lid 
When he quitted quakeriſm does not appear; but he was ſoon 
after recommended as a proper perſon for orders. He was or- 
dained deacon. by the biſhop of Saliſbury, at King's-ſtreet cha- 
pel, London, Jan. 17, 1730; and prieſt by the ſame biſhop, 
Dec. 21, 1731. He was at the ſame time preſented to th 
rectory of Ladungen St. Mary, and the vicarage of Siddings 
ton St. Peter, Glouceſterſhire. + He had ſome time before 
been recommended to lord Hardywicke, "thi 
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all hie preferments. M y, this year, he was Inſtſtuted to the 
Uvirig of Vitin hg in fer.“ int 1734, he was Sppbinted a domeſtic 
Thaplain to lord Kilmatnock, afferwafds executed” for rebellion 
mn 1746 whb however muſt then Hare been re ted a whig, 
e under n 'bther" Gn could Mr. Birch have been re- 
e Him. 1738» he became F. R. S.; and, the 
F. A. 8.3 Fe ore which Halt he had degree of 
Neben on 11 55 gs dir ploma from the Mariſch al col- 

Fri 3} Abertein.” In 1 deb was preſented by the crown to 
te rectoty of Lade Leltrey rey, in Pembrokeſhire, a ſinecure. 
1744, he Was preſented to the reQories of St. Michael 
Wood-ſtreet and St. Mary Staining united;” and, in 1945-6, 
to the united rectaries. of St. Margaret! attens und St. Ga- 
driel Fenchurch-ſereet. In 175 2, he was elected ſecretary of 
the Royal Socfety. In 1753 he Mariſchal _ e of Aber- 
deen created him D. D.; 525 in that year, ch me honour 
was conferred upon him by Herring, archbiſisp "of Canterbury. 


2 reer vg 4 Hardwfehs, e Wi thdebred te 


The laſt preferment given to Him was the reQtory of Depden 


in Effex, 1761.3 and he continued poſſeſſed” ok this, together 
with that of St. Margaret. Pattens, f 
5 the gth of Jan. 1966, and was occaſioned by a fall from 


s horſe, betwixt London and Hampſtead; though! it is not 


certain that this fall was not occaſioned by an Apoplexy: for he 
had laboured under much indiſpoſition, - and an en de- 
. Pe ee Oe time before L. eee e a 
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torical and eritical, in ten vols. folio ;' the 9. Liſe ef Tülstſou, 7 850. ſec ond 
Krſt of which was publiſhed in 1734. che edition, e Is; 10, Life 
laſt in 1241. This work he executed in of Mes w proſe works, in 
conjunction with the rev Mr. Bernard and two 25 ar. 11. Me- 


Mr. Loekman ; and Mr. Sale drew up mirs . 4 25. fin Sr Elirabeth⸗ 

the articles relating to oriental hiſtory, from 1887 Fang death, 1754 4 vol. 

2. Thuiloe “e 77 Papers, 2742 in 7  4t0, 1 r ofthe al Society front 

vols, folio.” iſe of the bn Robert Its firſt tiſe! in which the moſt confider- 

Boyle, eſq. . 8 vo. 4. Heads of il - able of thoſe —.— which have hitherto 
tuftridus perſons of Great Britain, engrav*./; not! bern publiſhed / are 


„4 vols. Alo, 1756 
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The compiler, or rather new modeller of this article (for it 
was compiled by Dr. Kippis for the Biographia Britannica), knew 
Dr. Birch well, and conſorted with him much, for the laſt 13 
years of his life. He believes him to have been an honeſt, hu- 
mane, and generous man; warm and zealous in his attach- 
ments to perſons and principle, but of univerſal benevolence, 
and ever readf to promote the happineſs of all men. He was 

| cheerful, lively, and fpirited, in the higheſt degree; and, not- 

withſtanding the labours and drudgery he went through in his 
- hiſtorical purſuits, no man mixed more in company; but he 
was a very early riſer, and thus had done the buſineſs of a 
morning before others had begun it. He was not a man of 
learning, properly ſo called; he underſtood the latin and french 
languages, not critically,” but very well; of the greek he knew 
very little. He was however a man of great general know- 
ledge, and excelled particularly in modern hiſtory. As a col- 
lector and compiler, he was in the main judicious in the choice 
of his materials; but was ſometimes too minute in unintereſting 


iN details, and did not always exerciſe, with due ſeverity, the 
56 power of ſelection. He had a favourite poſition, that we could 
js not be poſſeſſed of too many facts; and he never departed from 


it, though it was often urged to him, that facts, which admit 
of no reaſoning, and tend. to no edification, which can only 
ſcrve to encumber, and, as it were, ſmother uſeful intelligence, 
had better be conſigned to oblivion, than recorded. And in- 
deed, in this very way of biographical compilation, we have 
always been of opinion, that, if it were leſs faſhionable to relate 
particulars of every man, which are common to almoſt all men, 
we ſhould be equally knowing, and our libraries would be by 
far leſs crowded. In his manners, Dr. Birch was fimple and 
unaffected; very communicative, and forward to aſſiſt in any uſe- 
ful undertaking; and of a ſpirit perfectly diſintereſted, and (as his 
friends uſed to tell him) too inattentive to his own emolument. 


ehe In his life-time, he was very kind to his relations: and no 
. near ones being living at his deceaſe, he bequeathed his books 
"rk and manuſcripts to the Britiſh Muſeum, of which he was a 


truſtee. He likewiſe left the remainder of his fortune, not 
much more than pool. to increaſe the ſtipend of the three 


115 aſſiſtant librarians of the ſaid Muſeum. To conclude, he was 
0 a very worthy man, and a very uſeful member of fociety. 

” BIRD (WILLIAM)[R Þ ſuppoſed to be the ſon of Thomas Bird, 
2 ranſaRions and events in Great Britain Private Colle tions. Sev Ayfcough's Pre. 


time during that period; with a variety of par- face to his Catalogue of manuſcripis im the 
preſs ticulars not mentioned by our hiſtorians. Britiſh Muſeum, page 35. 
"had Now firſt publiſhed from the originals in fx] Abridged re & John Hawkins's 
[lets the Britiſh Muſeum, Paper Office, and | Hittory-of muſic, vol. iii. Pp. 283 & ſeq. - 
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one of 'the gentlemen of the chapel, and clerk of the eheque, 
in the reign of Edward VI. was one of the children of the cha- 
= and, as it is aſſerted by Wood, was bred up under Tallis, 
There are ſome particulars relating to this eminent perſon, that 
. embarraſs his hiſtory, and render it difficult to aſcertain pre. 
ciſely either the time of his birth or his age when he died, and 
conſequently the period in which he flouriſhed. The moſt pro- 
bable e e that can be formed touching this particular 
ſeems to be, that he was a child of the chapel under Edward 
VI; and as his name does not occur in the chapel eſtabliſhment 
of queen Mary, that he was either not in her ſervice, or, if he 
was, that he did not receive a ſtipend as Tallis and others did, 
whoſe names are entered on the roll. ä 
There can be very little doubt, conſidering the time when 
he lived, but that Bird was of the romiſh communion. It was 
not to be expected that in thoſe times the ſervants of the chapel 
ſhould be either divines or caſuiſts; therefore it is not to be won- 
dered at if he accommodated himſelf to thoſe ſucceſſive changes 
of the national religion which were made before the revolution 
was completed. e | TR 
Upon the accefſion of queen Elizabeth, and the reſolutions 
taken by her to reform the-choral ſervice, Bird feems to hare 
no proviſion made for him at court. On the contrary, he went 
to Lincoln, of which cathedral he was choſen organiſt in 1563; 
nor does it appear that he had any employment in the chapel 
till 1569, when he was appointed a gentleman thereof, and per- 
mitted to execute his office of organiſt of Lincoln by a ſubſtitute, 
In 1575 we find him organiſt of the royal chapel. Wood in 
his account of Morley, Faſti, anno 1588, fays of Bird, that he 
was ſkilled in the mathematics as well as muſic. \ 
IT heſe are all the particulars of his life that can now be re- 
covered, excepting that he died on the 3th of July 1623, and 


that he had a ſon named T homas, educated in his own pro- 0 
feſſion. SES; ; 25 VV 25 
The compoſitions of Bird are ſo many and various, that we . 
muſt refer the reader to fir John Hawkins's Hiſtory of mulic, { 
vol. iii, for a copious liſt and particular account of them. tlus 
_ BIRKENHEAD or BERKENHEAD (Sir Jon), a famous WM de 
political author, born-about 1615. After a ſchool education, he vne 
went to Oxford, and was entered, in 1632, a ſervitor of Ori and 
college, under the learned Dr. Humphry Lloyd, afterwards bi- "ns 
ſhop of Bangor; by whom being recommended to Dr. William who 
Laud, archbiſhop of Canterbury, he became his fecretary. In tame 
this office he ſhewed ſuch capacity and diligence, that the arch- WI ..c; 
biſhop, by his diploma, created him M. A. in 1639; and the year [v] 
following, by letter commendatory from the ſame prelate, he Nn 


was 


- 


ASISSET*  - 4 
vas choſen prob ationer fellow of All Souls college [s]. This 
obliged him to reſide conſtantly at Oxford; and on king Charles's 
making that city his head quarters, our author was made choice 
of to write a kind of journal, in defence of the royal cauſe, by ' 
which he gained great reputation [T]. By his majeſty's recom- 
mendation he was choſen reader in moral philoſophy ; which 
employment mg Oe till 1648, when he was expelled by the 
parliament viſitors. He retired afterwards to London, where he 
wrote ſeveral poetical pieces; and having adhered ſteadily to his 
principles, he acquited the ticle of the loyal poet, and ſuffered ſe- 
veral impriſonments. He publiſhed, while he thus lived in ob- 


ſcurity, ſome very ſatirical compoſitions, moſtly levelled againſt 
the re Lu]. Upon the reſtoration of Charles II. he was 
rewarded for his loyalty [x]. He was created, April 6, 1661, 
on the king's letter ſent for that purpoſe, doctor of the civil la 
by the univerſity of Oxford; and in that quality, as an eminent 
civilian, was conſulted by the convocation on the queſtion, Whe- 
ther biſhops onght to be preſent in capital caſes? He was about 
the ſame time elected to ſerve in parliament for Wilton [x], | 
in the county of Wilts. He was knighted, Nov. 14, 1662; and, 

upon fir Richard Fanſhaw's going in a public character to the 


court of Madrid, ap 
He lived afterwards 


pointed to ſucceed him as maſter of requeſts. 
in credit and eſteem, and received various 


favours from the court, which, however, drew upon him ſome 


very ſevere attacks' from thoſe who oppoſed it. 


Wood has 


treated him with great ſeverity z but his memory has been tranſ- 
mitted with honour to poſterity by others, particularly by Dry- 
den, Langbaine, and Winſtanly [Z I. He died in Weſtminſter, 
Dec. 4, 1679, and was interred in St. Martin's in the Fields. 
BISSET (CHARLES), took his degree of M. D. at St. Andrew's 
in 1765. He was the author of, f. An eſſay on the theory and 
conſtruQtion of fortifications, 8vo. 1751. 2. A treatiſe on the 
ſcurvy, vo. 1755. 3. An eſſay on the medical conſtitution of 


8 
8 
tus Aulicus, communicating the intelli- 
, Fence and affairs of the court to the reſt of 
the kingdom. It Was printed weekly in 
one ſheet, and ſometimes more, in quarto; 
and was Chiefly calculated to raiſe the re- 
putation of the king's friends and com- 
manders, and run down and ridicule thoſe 
who fided with the patliament. They 
ame out regularly, from the begipning of 
1644 to the latter end of 1645, and after- 
wards occafionally. © . 
F [u] Among theſe were, t. The Aſſem- 
3 Written in 1647, but printed, as 
vod tells us, 1662-3. 2. News from 


fnbroke and Monmgomaery 3 or, Oxford 


Wood's Faſti Oxon. vol. i. col. 282. 


This work was intituled, : Mercu- + 


Bb 


tmancheſteredz&c. 164 8. 3. St. Paul's church 
yard ; libri theologici, politici, hiſtorici, 


nundinis Paulinis (una eum templo) pro- 


ſtant venales, &c. printed in three ſheets, 
quarto, 1649. Theſe ſheets were publiſhed 
ſeparately, as if they had been parts of one 
general catalogue. 4. The four-legged 
Quaker, a ballad, to the tune of the dog 
and elder's maid; A new ballad of a famous 
german priuce, without date, & “ 

x | Wood, &. vol. ii. col. 640. 

v] Kennet's regiſter. p. 620. 2 
fa] Defence of an eſſay upon dramatic 
poetry, pre fixed to the Indian Emperor. 


Account of engliſh dramatic poets, p. 206. 
Lives of engliſh poste, p. 182ꝓ. 
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Great Britain, 8 ro. 1762. - Dr. Bifſet, in a lettehſome 

Ene, after abſervin that e perſons who had read of h 

having publiſhed a work on fortifications, were at a loſs. how to 
reconcile the medical with the military character; and were in- 
clined to believe, that he had not a regular education in the line 
of his profeſſion: he wiſhed therefore to have it made known, 
that after a proper courſe of medical ſtudies at Edinburgh, he 

Was appointed ſecond ſurgeon to the military hoſpital in Jamaic; 

where he continued from 1740 to 1745, when he returned 5 
England, purchaſed a commiſſion in the army, and ſerved. in 
Flanders as a lieutenant and engineer extraordinary till the peace 
of 1748, when he was reduced on half pay. In 1751 he retired 
to the village of Skelton in Cleveland, Yorkſhire, and reſumed 
the practice of phyſic; where, and in that neighhourhood, he 
continued till his death, which happened at Knayton, near 
Thirſk, the beginning of May 1791, being then in his 75th 

ear. : | . % RE a HD ek, 
, BITO, a mathematician who lived about the year 335 before 
the common epoch, compoſed a treatiſe on the machines made 
uſe of 3 war, to be found in the Mathematici Veteres, Paris, 
TED CEE EE oe i IE oe i th, 

BIZ OT (PETER), canon of St. Sauveur d' Heriſſon, in the dio- 
ceſe of Bourges, is author of the Hiſtoire metallique de la re- 
publique de Hollande, printed in folio at Paris in 1687, and re- 
printed by Pierre Mortier, at Amſterdam, 1688, 3 vols. 8yo. 

8 This is a tine edition, of which Bizot's hiſtory was very deſerv- 
ing, as a curious and intereſting work. But that of Vanloom, 
1732, 5. vols. in folio, is far more complete. He died in 1696, 

* at the age of 66. | Cn ton FR EE Ao: 2a vJakg Ws 
BLACKBURN (WILLIAM), an eminent ſuryeyor and archi- 
tet, was born in the borough of Southwark, on the 20th of De- 

cember, 1750. His father was a reſpectable gradeſman in St. 
John's pariſh, and his mother was a native of Spain. The whole 
of his grammatical education was derived from a common ſe- 

minary in the neighbourhood; and at a proper Up was placed. 
under a ſurveyor of no eminence, and from w he derived 
very few advantages in the knowledge of his profeſſion. How- 
ever, from the natural bent of an ardent mind, he ſought the 
_ acquaintance of men of genius, ſeveral of whom belonged to the 
Royal Academy. Into that academy he was admitted-as a ſtu- 
dent; and in 1773 he was preſented with the medal for the beſt 
drawing of the inſide of St. Stephen's church in Walbrook. 
This prize he bore away from many competitors and, at the 
delivery of it, received a high compliment to his abilities from 
the late fir Joſhua 1 the- preſident. About the fame 
time he entered into buſineſs for himſelf in Southwark, and'cars 
ried it on for ſome years with increaſing ſucceſs among his pri- 
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5 BLACKRURIC | 94 
into public notice and reputation. An act of parliament had 

aſſed in the year 1779, declaring, that “ if any offenders con- 
victed of crimes for which tranſportation had been uſually in- 


his N e authoriſed to appoint. three perſons to fac 


were to. fix upon = common, heath, or waſte, or any other 
Middlefex, Eſſex, Kent, or Surrey, on which 


were appointed to e. into execution. Theſe were John 
Whatley, eſq. and Dr. John Fothergill [B]. 


was to be expected from it, with regard to Mr. Blackburn, was, 
that he ſhould be employed as the architect and erin Por of the 
buildings e. e And in fact he was appointed y the ſu- 
perviſors to'that office; and the plan of a penitentiary houſe for 
male offenders was accordingly arranged by him, and proper 
draughts were made for the 12 the workmen; and a great 
part of the work was actually contracted for by different perſons. 
et the deſigns of government were not carried into execution; 
the citcumſtances of the times having diverted the attention of 
publie men from this important object: nor has it ever ſince 
a] Gent. Mag. vol. lv. p. 32 lei Aikin's Life of Joha Howard, eff. 
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his reſpect be diſappointed of bis juſt expectations, he did not 
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me” ei 
been reſumed. - Nevertheleſs, though Mr. Blackburn might in, 


loſe his reward, nor was the nation deprived. of the benefit 


ariſing from his ingenuity.” A ſpirit of erecling priſons in oon. 


formity to his plans was immediately excited; and many countyʒ 


aols, and other ſtructures of the ſame nature, were huilt under 
us inſpection, Beſides the completion of ſeveral priſons, Mr. 


„ 


Blackburn was engaged in other 2 of a ſimilar nature, when | 


he was arreſted by the hand of death, in the fortieth. year of his 


age. He departed this life on the 28th day of October 1790, at 


Preſton in Lancaſhire, being on a journey to Scotland, whither 
he was going at the inſtance of his grace the duke of Buccleugh, 
and the lord provoſt. of Glaſgow, with a view to the erection of 


mark to London, and interred in the burying-ground of Bunhill 


A few weeks before his deceaſe, he had been applied. to re - 


| ſpeQting a penitentiary houſe for Ireland. At a former period, 


in the a 1787; he went over to that country.upon an appli - 
eatipn from Limerick; in conſequence of which, he drew the 
plan of a new gaol for that city. He alſo ſuggeſted many im- 


provements which 8 5 be made in the gaol of Newgate in the 


cy of Dublin, and w 
— 


him for a new church at Hackney, one of which was intended to 


which were accordingly adopted... ... 
It was not to the erection of priſons only that Mr. Blackburn's- 
talents were confined. Three elegant defigns were drawn by 


ay 


have been carried. into execution; but after his deceaſe the 


ſcheme was laid aſide, on account of the expence which the 


completion of it would occaſion. He was employed, likewiſe, 


knowledge of 


in preparing various deſigns for houſes, villas, &c. - In many of 
his drawings great taſte is diſplayed, as well as a thorough, 
is favourite ſcience of architecture. It was in 


- contemplation, ſome time after his death, to engrave and publiſh 


his principal drawings; but the intention of doing it is dropped, 


at leaſt for the preſent, 


Being a diſſenter of the preſbyterian denomination, he was in 
the habits of intimacy with the principal perſons. of that per - 


| ſuaſion both in town and country; without however confining 


his regard and affection to any particular ſe. But what con- 


fers peculiar honour on Mr. Blackburn's memory is, that he en- 


| * the intimate friendſhip and entire eſteem of the excellent 


Mr. Howard; that he concurred with him in his ideas, and emi- 
nently promoted his beneyolent deſigns. Mr. Blackburn fre- 
quently correſponded with Mr. Howard, when that gentleman 


was engaged, either at home or abroad, in his journies and voy- 
| . of hamanity. Of Mr. Blackburn Mr. Howard uſed to fay, 


at he was the only man he ever met with, who was capable of | 


- * * . 
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Lelineating to his mind, upon paper, his ideas of what a priſon 
Iz!he perſon of Mr. Blackburn was of the middle ſtature ; and 
from his early youth he was ſo very corpulent, that his friends 


were filled with apprehenfions, too unhappily verified, that his 


life would not be a long one. Till he became twenty-five years 


of age, he drank nothing but water. But at that time, in con- 


ſequence of a ſevere fit of 'fickneſs, he was adviſed by the late 


Dr. John Fothergill to change his beverage for malt liquor, and 
occaſionally to take a glaſs of wine. The affliction of another 


ſeyere illneſs, later in life, was ſuſtained by him with eminent 
and exemplary reſignation and fortitude. Previouſly to his laſt 
journey he was conſiderably better, and entertained hopes that 

travelling might contribute to the reſtoration of his former 
health: * it was ordered otherwiſe by the ſupreme Diſpoſer of 
events. By a ſudden ſtroke: he was for ever taken from his be- 
loved wife and children; who, with a number of ſelect friends, 
were left to lament a loſs, which they muſt feel ſo long as they 
remain ir this works . Bu San 
The character of Mr. Blackburn was, in every view of it, 
amiable and reſpectable. In diſcharging the duties and relations 
of life, he was uniform and conſiſtent. He was very cheerful in 
his temper, and affable and engaging in his behaviour. Being 
endued with a great flow of ſpirits, and much vivacity of mind, 
his converſation was at once agreeable and inftrutive. _ 
In February 1783, Mr. Blackburn married Lydia, the daughter 
of Mr. Joſhua Hobſon, an eminent builder in his neighbour- 
hood; an amiable woman, with whom he lived in the moſt per- 
fect harmony, and by whom he left four children. ©" © 


 BLACKHALL (Ovsyrixs, D. D.), an eminent engliſh di- 


vine, was born in London, 16 54, and educated at Catherine 

Hall, Cambridge. In 1690, he was inducted into the living of 
South Okenden, Eſſex, and four years afterwards to the rectory 
of St. Mary Aldermary, London ; and was ſucceſſively choſen 
lecturer of St. Olave's, and of St. Dunſtan's in the Weſt. He 
was likewiſe appointed chaplain to king William, He prgached 
before the houſe of commons Jan. 30, 1699, and in his lermon 
animadverted on Mr. Toland for his afferting in his life of Mil- 
ton, that Charles I. was not the author of Icon Baſilike, and for 


ſome infinuations againſt the authenticity of the holy ſcriptures ; - 


which drew him into ſome controverſy with that author.” In 
1700, he preached a courſe of ſermons at Boyle's lecture, in the 
cathedral church of St. Paul, which were afterwards publiſhed.. 
In 170), he was conſecrated to the biſhopric-of Exeter. Bur- 
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enz ON ane T___ 3 but gs notions „ 5 
fide. They had ſubmitted to the government; but they, at leaſt 
Blackhall, ſeemed. to condemn the revolution, and all that had 
been done purſuant to it. And it is aſſerted in an anonymous 
pamphlet, publiſhed in 1705, that he had refuſed for two years 
to take the oath of allegiance to king William. 
. . He died at Exeter, Nov. 29, 1716, and was interred. in the 
cathedral there. Archbp. Dawes, who had a long and intimate 
friendſhip. with him, declares [LE], that in his whole-converſation 
he never met with a more perfect pattern of a true chriſtian life, 
in all its parts, than in him: ſo much primitive ſimplicity and 
integrity; ſuch conſtant evenneſs of mind, and uniform con- 
duct of behaviour; ſuch unaffected and yet moſt: ardent piety 
towards God; ſuch orthodox and ſtedfaſt faith in Chriſt; ſuch 
diſintereſted and fervent. charity to all mankind; ſueh profound 
modeſty, humility, and ſobriety; ſuch an equal mixture of meek- 
ven and courage, of: cheerfulneſs and gravity z ſuch an exact 
iſcharge of all relative duties; and in one word, ſuch-an-indif- 
ferency to this lower world and the things of it; and ſuch an 
entire affection and joyous hope and expectation of things above. 
He ſays alſo, that his manner of preaching was ſo excellent, 
eaſy, clear, judicious, fubſtantial, pious, affecting, and upon all 
accounts truly uſeful and edifying, that he univerſally acquired 
the reputation of being one of the beſt preachers of his time.” 
Felton, in his Claſſics, commends him as an excellent writer. 
M. de la Roche, in his Memoirs of literature, tells us, that our 
prelate was one of thoſe engliſh divines, who, when they under- 
take to — a ſubject, dive into the bottom of it, and exhauſt the 
BLACKLOCK (Txomas). This perſon, in the words of 
= yr might be eſteemed. one 1 the moſt extraordinary 
characters that has appeared in this or any other age. He was 
the ſon of a poor tradeſman at Annan in Scotland [ 6], where he 
was born in the year 1721. Before he was fix months old, he 
was totally deprived of his eye- ſight by the ſmall-pox. His fa- 
ther;(who by; his ſon's account of him. muſt have been a parti- 
cularly good man) had intended to breed him up to his own, or 


fe] Preface to his works. 


folio, 1123, conſiſting of Practical diſ- 
eourſes on our Saviour's ſermpy on the 


mount, and on the Lord's prayer, together 


"with his ſermons preached at Boyle's lec- 
ture, with ſeveral others upon particular 
e er OY re es 
[a] His father and mother were natives 

of the county of Cumberland, where his 


— 


ance. 4 


| |” morial, They generally followed agri- 
e His warks were publiſhed in 2 vols. | 


culture; and were diſtinguiſhed for a know- 
ledge and. humanity above their ſphere. - 
His father was an honeſt and worthy tradeſ, 
man, had been in good circumſtances, but 
was reduced by a ſeries of misfortunes. His 
mother was daughter of Mr; Richard Rae, 


an extenſive dealer in cattle, a conſiderable 


bufineſs in that county; and was equally. 
eſtee med as a man of fortune and import- 
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9 r trade: but as this misfortune rendered him incapable 
of anp, all that this worthy parent could do, was to ſhew the 
utmaſt care and attention that he was able toward him, in ſo 
unſortunate a ſituation; and this goodneſs. of his left ſo ſtrong 
an impreſſion on the mind of his ſon, that he ever ſpoke of it In 
with the greateſt warmth of gratitude and affection. What was 
wanting to this poor youth from the loſs of his ſight and the 
narrow neſs of his fortune, ſeems to have been repaid him in the 
goodneſs of his heart and the capacities of his mind. It was verx 
early that he ſnewed a ſtrong inclination toward poetry in parti - 
cular. His father, and a few of his other friends, uſed often to 
read to divert him; and among the reſt, they read ſeveral paſ- 
ſages out of ſome. of our poets. Theſe were his chief delight 
and entertainment. He heard them not only with an uncom- 
mon pleaſure, but with a ſort of congenial enthuſiaſm; and from 
loving and admiring them ſo much, he ſoon began to endearout 
to imitate them. Among theſe early eſſays of his genius, there 
was one which is inſerted in his — oh It was compoſed when 
he was but twelve years old; and has ſomething very pretty in 
the turn of it, and very promiſing, for one of ſo tender an age. 
Providence was ſo kind as to indulge him in the aſkſtance 
of this good father till he was nineteen, in the year 1740, 
when he was deprived of him by a melancholy accident; and 
as this misfortune, when it did happen [1], neceſſitated his fall- 
ing into more hands than he had ever before been uſed to, it was 
from that time that he began by degrees to be ſomewhat more 
talked of, and his extraordinary talents more known. It was 
about a year after that he was ſent for to Edinburgh by Dr. Ste- 
venſon, a man of taſte, and one of the phyſicians in chat city z 
who had the goodneſs to ſupply him with every thing nece 
for his living and ſtudying in the u niverſity there. Dr. Blacklock 
looked on this gentleman as his Mxcenas ; and the poem placed 
at the entrance to his works was a gratitude - piece addreſſed to 
him, in imitation of the firſt ode of Horace to that great patron, 
Hle had got ſome rudiments of latin in his youth, but could 
not eaſily read a latin author till he was near twenty, when 
Dr. Stevenſon put him to a grammar- ſchool in Edinburgh. He 
afterwards ſtudied in that univerſity; where he not only per- 
fected himſelf in latin, but alſs went through all the beſt greek 
authors with a very lively pleaſure. He was alſo a maſter of the 
french language, which he acquired by his intimacy in the fa- 
mily of Mr. proyoſt Alexander, whoſe lady was a Pariſian. 
[a] See his Poems, p. 158, 4toedition. the failure lay; when the # any ar beam 
{1 | Dr. Blacklock's father was a brick - coming down upon him, wich eighty buſnelss 
layer, and being informed that a'kiln be- of malt, which were upon the kiln at that 
| longing to a ſon-in-law of his was giving time, he was in one moment cruſhed to 
Way, his ſolicitude for his intereſt made death. | 
kin venture in below che ribs to ſee whers e e 
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he retreated from thence into the country, on the breaking out 


of the rebellion in 1745 and it was during this receſs that he 


llection of his poems at Glaſgow, When that tempeſt was blown 
over, and the calm entirely reſtored, he returned again to the 
univerſity of Edinburgh, and purſued his ſtudies there for ſix 
years more. The ſecond: edition of his poems was publiſhed 
by him there, in the beginning of the year 1754, very much im- 


proved and enlarged; and they might have been much more 


numerous than they were, had he not ſhewn a great deal more 
niceneſs and delicacy than is uſual; and * ſeveral pieces from 
the preſs, for reaſons which ſeemed much ſtronger to himſelf 
than they did to his friends, ſome of whom were concerned at 
his Fasel f ſcrupulouſneſs, and much wiſhed not to have had 
him deprived of fo much more reputation, nor the world of ſo 


1 


many poetical beauties as abounded in them. 


Dr. Blacklock, during his ten years ſtudies at the univerſity, 


e not only acquired,” as Mr. Hume wrote to a friend, * a great 
| knowledge in the greek, latin, and french languages, but alſo 
made a conſiderable progreſs in all the ſciencesz” and (what is 


pet more extraordinary) has attained a conſiderable excellence in 


m—_ 


poetry; though the chief inlets for-poetical ideas were barred 
up in him, and all the viſible beauties of the creation had been 
long ſince totally blotted out of his memory. How far he con- 
trived, by the uncommon foree of his genius, to compenſate for 
this vaſt defect; with what elegance and harmony he often 
wrote; with how much propriety, how much ſenſe, and how 
much emotion, are things as eaſy to be 3 in reading his 
poems, as they would To difficult to be fully accounted for, 
Conſidered in either of theſe points, he will appear to have a 
great ſhare of merit; but if et, r confidered in all to- 
gether, we are very much inclined to ſay (with his friend Mr, 
Hume), «he may be regarded as a prodig . 
Of his moral character Mr. Hume obſerved, © that his mo- 
deſty was equal to the goodneſs of his diſpoſition, and the beauty 
of his genius; and the author of the account prefixed to his 
works, ſpeaking of the pieces which Dr. Blacklock would not 


ſuffer to be printed, and which, he ſaid, abounded with ſo many. 


poetical beauties that nothing could do him greater honour, cor- 
recting himſelf, added, “ Yet I muſt till except his private cha- 
racter, which, were it generally known, would recommend him 
more to the public eſteem, than the united talents of an accom- 
pliſhed writer.” e n ID 


* 


Was his eaſe and contentedneſs of mind under ſo many circum- 
 - Rances, any one almoſt of which might be thought :capable of 


; | 2 FS El 8 bs rhe WS WY. 
Among his particular virtues, one of the firſt to be admired. 
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4 2 it. Conſidering the meanneſs of his birth; the low-- 
| of his ſituation ; the deſpicableneſs (at leaſt as he himſelf ſo 
ſpoke. of it) of his perſon ; the narrowneſs and difficulties of his / 
fortune ; and, above all, his ſo early loſs of his fight, and his in- 
capacity from thence of any way-relieving himſelf under all theſe 
burthens ; it may be reckoned — — of virtue in him, 
even not to have been generally diſpirited and complaining. 
Each of theſe humiliating circumſtances he ſpoke of in ſome 
part or other of his poems; but what he dwelt upon with the 
_ moſt laſting caſt of melancholy was his loſs of Gght, which in 
one place carries him on in a deploring ſtyle for above fifty lines Bri 
together. But at the ſame time it ought to be conſidered, that ff 
this is in a piece written when his ſpirits were particularly de- 
preſſed by an incident that very nearly threatened his life I& j; 
from which he had but juſt eſcaped with a great deal of difh- 
culty, and with all the terrors of ſo great a danger, and the de- 
jection occaſioned by them juſt freſh upon his mind. 
It is in the ſame melancholy poem that he expreſſed his dread” 
of falling into extreme want. . 
However, his good ſenſe and religion enabled him to get the 
better of theſe fears, and of all his other calamities, in his calmer 
hours; and indeed in this very poem (which is the moſt gloomy 
of any he had written) he ſeemed to have a gleam of light fall in 
upon his mind, and recovered himſelf enough to expreſs his 
hopes that the care of Providence, which had: hitherto always 
protected him, would again interfere, and diſſipate the clouds 
that were gathering over hin.. 


Z 


Towards the cloſe of the ſame piece, he ſhewed not only that. 
he was ſatisfied with his own- condition, but that he could diſ- 
cover ſome. very great bleſſings in it; and through the general 
courſe of his other poems, one may diſcern ſuch a juſtneſs of 
thinking about the things of this world, and ſuch an eaſy and 
contented turn of mind, as was every way becoming a good 
_ chriſtian and a good philoſopp er.. .- 
This was the character given of our author by Mr. Spence, ” 
who in the year 1754 took upon himſelf the patronage of Dr. | 
Blacklock, and ſucceſsfully introduced him to the notice of the | 
public. In that year he publiſhed a pamphlet, intituled, An ac- bw 
count of the life, character, and poems of Mr. Blacklock, ſtudent "3 
of philoſophy in the univerſity of Edinburgh, 8vo, which, with 
ſome improvements, was prefixed to a quarto edition of Dr. 
Blacklock's poems publiſhed by ſubſcription. By this publi- 
cation a conſiderable ſum of money was obtained, and ſoon after 


x 
—— EIS Ao 


[x] See the beginning of his Soliloquy, - ably loſt, if a favourite lap-dog had not (by | 
p. 1533 a poem (as he there ſays) occa- the ſound of its feet upon the board with 

| Goned by his eſcape from falling into a deep which the well was covered) warned him 
well ; where he miſt have been irrecbver - of his danger. 


+ * 


. BEACKMORE: 


our poet was fixed in an eligible fituation in the OTE of A 
Edinburgh (L]. In 1760 he contributed ſome poems to a E 
elſes: Publiſhed: at Edinburgh in that year; and being there 
ſtyled the rev. Mr. Blacklock, it appears he had then entered 
into holy orders. About 1766 he obtained the degree of D D. 
and in 1767 publiſhed Paracleſis; or, Conſolations detluced from 
natural and revealed religion, in to diſſertations, 8vo. In 1768 
be printed two diſcourſes on the ſpirit: and evidences of chriſti- 
anity, tranſlated from the french of Mr: James Armand, and de- 
dicated to the rev. moderator of the general aſſembly, 8vo. and 
in 174 produced The Graham, an heroic ballad in four cantos, 
ato. In 1776 appeared Remarks on the nature and extent of 
7 as compatible with the genius of civil ſocieties; on the 
principles of government, and the proper limits of its powers 
in free ſtates; and on the juſtice and policy of the american 
5 - wars becaſioned by peruſing the obſervations of Pr. Price on 
' thefe ſubjects, 8 vo. Edinburgh. This we have been aſſured was 
Written by our author, who een ata. I of 705 died in 
uly 1791. | 
3 'BLACKMORE (Sir Ricwuanry); * phyſician; nie dt. 
tigable writer, has left a great number -of works, theological, 
Poetical, and: phyſical. He received the firſt part of his edu- 
cation at a private ſchool in the country, from whence” he was 
removed to Weſtminſter, and afterwards to Oxford. When he 
had finiſhed: his academical ſtudies, he travelled to Italy, and 
took lis degrees in phyſic at Padua. He viſited alſo France, 

1 Germany, and the Low Countries; and after à year and a half*s- 
abſence; returned to England, where he praQtiſed phyſie, and was 
choſen: fellow of the college of phyſicians. i He had declared 

himſelf early a favourer of the revolution, {6 that? king, William, 
in 1697, choſe him one of his phyſicians in ordinary, and ſome 
time after conferred upon him the honour of kniglithood. Upon 
queen Anne's acceſſion to the throne, he was alfo ee one 
of her phyſicians, and continued fo for ſome time. . 
Dryden and Pope have treated the poetical porſdemances of 
Gr- Richard-with. en contenpty the former ays, Wot he f 


Writ to the rombling.of his ene . | | 
And Mr. Pope thus chara&teriſes him i in his Dunciad (Je 


But far o'er all, ſonorous Blackmore's trains 
Walls, ſteeples, ſkies, bray back to him gui 


F kJ In his edicition of the boss part to your benevolence in deere meafure my 
of Paracleſis to Mr. Spence, he fays, „It Preſent comfortable ſituation. 6 
is to your kind patronage that I owe my Tor Hook: 2 158 «259+ obs. 5 
_ iatrodudtion into the pg letters aad. | 5 
. | 


Ac KMORE. | 


l Tot'cam fields, the N with amare, 

SR Frick all their ears up, and forget to graze; 

1 Chanc'ry- lane retentive rolls the hs 5 
1 A courts. 29 2 comts return it round and rounds. | 
Thames wafts it thenee to Rufus” roari * 
And Hungerford recechoes bawl for dau. | 
All bail him victor in both of ſon 
(a eee UNE figs fo long. 


- 4A juſt character,” Lays the annotator upon N « of fir 
Richard Blackmore, knight, whoſe indefatis able mule produced 
no leſs than ſix epic poems: Prince and king Arthur, twenty 
books; Eliza, ten ; Alfred, twelve; the Redeemer, ſix; beſides 
Job, in folio; the whole book of Pſalms; the Creation, ſeven 
books; Nature of man, three books, and many more.” But not- 
5 withſtanding fir Richard has been ſo much depreciated by theſe 
wits, yet much merit he certainly had. His poem on the Crea- 
tion is his moſt celebrated performance; and, on the recom- 
mendation of Dr, Johnſon, Th lately been inſerted in che col- 
lection of the Engliſh Poets. Addiſon [Ni, after having criticiſed 
on that book of Milton, which gives an account of the works of 
the creation, thus proceeds: I cannot conclude this book upon 
the creation, without mentioning a poem which has lately ap- 
peared under that title. The wes, Ty was undertaken with ſo good 
an intention, and executed with ſo great a maſtery, that it de- 
ſeryes to be looked upon as one of the moſt uſeful and noble 
productions in our englifh verſe. The reader cannot but be 
pleaſed to find the depths of philoſophy enlivened with all the 
charms of poetry, and to ſee fo great a ſtrength of reaſon amidſt 
ſo beautiful a redundaney of the imagination.” It muſt be men- 
tioned too in honour of tir Richard, that he was a chaſte writer, 
and a warm advocate for virtue, at a time when an almoſt uni- 
verſal degeneracy prevailed. He had been very free in his cen- 
ſures on the libertine writers of his age; and it was ſome liberty 
he had taken of this kind, which drew upon him the reſentment 
of Dryden. He had likewiſe given offence to Pope ; for having 
been informed by Curll that he was the author of a Traveſtie on 
the firſt Pſalm, he took occafion to reprehend him for it in his 
Effay on polite learning o. Sir Richard died Oct. 9, 1729. 
Towards the endof his life, his buſineſs as a phyſician declined 
but as in his earlier years he had been the firſt in his profeſſion, 
and his practice very conſiderable, it is therefore Highty N 
e was in caly Crag in ri old age (#]- 


FOTO Na. 339. 0 | en creatifes ns abs 5 
Vol. ii. p. 270. confumptions, the ſpleen, gout, dropſy, &c. 


Beſides what are eee above, and many 11 55 poetical pieces. - 
& Richard wrote ſame belege tracts 88 | 5 
BLACKSTONE 


BLACKSTONE (Sir Wittian knut. and LI. D.) art illuf. 
ttrious engliſh lawyer, was born at his father's houſe in Cheap- 
fide, London, July 10, 1723 LQ. J. His father was a filkman; his 
mother the daughter of Lovelace Bligg, eſq. of Chiltsn-Foliot in 
Wiltſhire : and he was the youngeſt of four. children. His fa- 
ther dying before he was born, and his mother before he was 
twelve years old, the care of his education and fortune fell to 
his uncle Mr. Thomas Bigg. In 1730, he was put to the Char- 
ter- houſe ſchuol; and, in 1735, admitted upon the foundation 
there. November 1738, he was entered a commoner of Pem- 
broke college, Oxford, and elected by the governors to one of 
the Charter -houſe exhibitions. December 12, he ſpoke the an- 
nual oration at the ſchool; and, about the ſame time, obtained 
alſo Mr. Benſon's gold prize-medal of Milton, for verſes on that 
poet. Purſuing his ſtudies with unremitting ardour, and attends 
Ang not only to his favourite claſſics, but alſo to logic, mathe- 
matics, &c. at the age of twenty he compiled a treatiſe intituled 
Elements of architecture; intended only for his own- uſe, buf 
much approved by thoſe who have peruſed it. 
58 * „however, with regret, theſe amuſing purſuits, he en- 
gaged in the ſeverer ſtudies of the law; which regret he ele- 
gantly expreſſed in a copy of verſes, called The lawyer's fares 
well to his muſe; ſince printed in vol. iv. of Dodfley's Miſcellanies. 
Several little poetical pieces he has alſo left unpubliſhed; and his 
notes on Shakſpeare, inſerted in Mr. Malone's ſupplement to the 
laſt edition, ſhew how well he underftood, as well as. reliſhed; 
November 1740, he was entered of the Middle Temple; No- 
vember 1743, elected into All Souls college; November 1744, 
| ſpoke the annual commemoration-ſpeech, and was admitted 
actual fellow. Henceforward he divided his time between the 
univerſity and the Temple. June 1745, he commenced bache- 
lor of law; and, November 1740, was called to the bar. As a2 
counſel, he made his way but ſlowly, not having a flow of elo- 
cution, or a graceful delivery; but at Oxford, as a burſar, he 
arranged their muniments, and improved their eſtates ; haſtened 
the completion of the Codrington library, and greatly diſtin- 
proved himſelf as a man of buſineſs, as well as a man of letters: 
n 1749, he was elected recorder of the borough of Wallingford 
in Berkſhire. April 17 50, he became LL. D. and publiſhed “ An 
eſſay on collateral con e rr relative to the excluſive claim 
to fellowſhips, made by the founder's kin at All Souls. The 
profits of his profeſſion being inadequate to the expence, he de- 
termined, in 1753, to retire to his fellowſhip z ſtill continuing to 
practiſe as a provincial counſel. Soon after, he began to read. 
e eee 
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land; 'publiſhing,'in 1755, his 
eto * do on their firſt 
introduction to this-ſtudy;/ His Confiderations on copyholders 
was publiſhed in March 1758 and a bill to decide the contro- 
verted point of their voting ſoon after paſſed into a law. 
October 20, 1758, he was unanimouſly elected Vinerian pro- 
feſſor of the common law; and, on the 25th, read his intro» 
22 lecture, ſince preſixed to his Commentaries. In 1759, 
he publiſhed . Reflections on the opinions of Meſſrs. Pratt, 
Moreton, and Wilbraham, relating to lord Litchfield's diſquali- 
fication,” who was then à candidate for the chancellorſhip; and 
A caſe for the opinion of counſel, on the right of the univerſiiy 
to make new ſtatutes.“ Michaelmas term 1759, having previ- 
ouſly bought chambers in the Temple, he reſumed his attendance _ 
at Weſtminſter; ſtill continuing to read his lectures at Oxford. 
November following, he publiſhed a new edition of the Gres 
charter, and charter of the foreſt, where he ſhewed himſelf as 
an antiquary and hiſtorian, as well as a lawyer; and, about the 
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ſame time, a ſmall treatiſe 4 On the law of deſcents in fee-fime 


ple.” March 1761, he was returned to parliament for Hindon 
in Wiltſhire; and in May had a patent of precedence granted 
him to rank as king's counſel, having before declined the chief 
juſticeſhip of the court of common pleas in Ireland. May 1761, 

married Sarah the daughter of James Clitherow, of Boſton 
Houſe in Middleſex, eſq. with whom he lived near nineteen years, 
and left ſeven children by her. | 82 
His fellowſhip of All Souls being now vacant, he was, in June 


1761, appointed by the chancellor of the univerſity principal f 


New-Inn Hall. In 1762, he collected and republiſhed ſeveral 
of his pieces, under the title of © Law tracts,“ in two volumes 
8vo. In 1763, he was choſen ſolicitor-general to the queen, and 
2 bencher of the Middle Temple. November 1764, he publiſhed 


the firſt volume of his lectures, under the title of Commen=- _ | 
taries on the laws of England; and, in the four ſucceeding _ 


years, the other three volumes. In 1766, he reſigned the Vine- 
rian profeſſorſhip, and the principality of New Inn Hall; 'thefe 
fituations being eee with his profeſſional attendance in 
London. In the new parliament, ahoſen in 1768, he was re- 
turned burgeſs for Weſtbury in Wiltſhire. In the courſe of this 
parliament, what he ſaid in the debate on the queſtion, Whether 
a member expelled was eligible or not in the fame parliament? 
being deemed by fome contradictory to what he had laid down 
on the ſame ſubject in his Commentaries, he was warmly at- 
_ racked in a pam os ſuppoſed to be written by another mem- 
ber, a baronet. Dr. Prieſtley and Dr. Furneaux alſo animad+ 


verted on ſome poſitions in the ſame work, relative to offences 
againſt the doctrine of the eſtabliſhed church; to both of hwy | 
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he replied Tu]. May 15e, he beta ach {ot judge in the bout 
of king's bench; and, in June, was __ to Judge-in 3 


On this promotion, he reſigned the re- 


in r oh ( | | 
corderſhip of Wallingford ; à town, in which he had -refided 


more or leſs, at his villa called Priory Place, from about 1750. 

Having now obtained the ſummit of his wiſhes, otinm cum dig- 
artate, he reſided conſtantly in London; and, when not occupie 

in the formalities of his calling, was always engaged in ſome 
ſcheme of public utility. The laſt of this kind was the act of 
parliament for providing detached houfes of hard labour for 
convicts, as a ſubſtitute for tranſportation. A few weeks before 
he died, his aſſiſtance was requeſted by the late fir George Down- 
ingẽ's truſtees, in forming a proper plan or body of ſtatutes for his 
new foundation at Cambridge: but, before any thing could be 


done in it, death put an end to him. His conſtitution, hurt by 


R 


the gout, a nervous diſorder, and corpulency, occaſioned by mid- 


night ſtudies, and an averſion to exerciſe, broke him up ſome - 


lent. ſhortneſs of breath; and, though this was ſoon removed, 
' the cauſe remained: for, on coming to town to attend Hilar 
term, he was attacked again. This brought on drowſineſs and 
2 ſtupor; fo that he became at laſt for ſome days almoſt totally 
inſer ſible, and expired, February 14, 1780, in his 56th year. 
Since his death, have been publiſhed, from his original MSS. 
according to the directions in his will, Reports of cafes de- 
termined in the ſeveral courts of Weſtminſter Hall from 1746 
to 1779 [s].“ With a preface, containing memoirs of his life, 
2 vols. folio. © WADE o oc SOIT OT: 
BLACK WALL (AnTronry), a native of Derbyſhire, was ad- 
mitted ſizer in Emanuel college, Can: bridge, Sept. 13-1690 z 
proceeded. B. A. in 1694, and went out M. A. 1698 [J. He 
was appointed head maſter of the free: ſchdol at Derby, and 
lecturer of All-haKows there, where in 1706 he diſtinguiſhed 


What early. About Chriſtmas 1779, he was ſeized with a vio- 


himſelf in the literary world by Theognidis Megarenſis ſen- 


tentiæ morales, nova latina verſione, notis et emendationibus, 
explanatæ et exornatæ: unà cum variis lectionibus, & e.“ 8vo. 
Whilſt at Derby he alſo publiſhed An introduction to the claſ- 


© Ta] But the moſt formidable objections 
to his book are diſplayed in a work. intitu- 
Jed, A fragment on government; being an. 
examination of what is delivered on the 
ſubjeR of government in general, in the 
introduction to fir William Blackftone's 
- Commentaries: with a preface, in which 
given a critique on the work at large, 


$0, 2776. The objections here rendered 


palpable ſtill remain unanſwered. It is faid 


to. be the production of Mr Bentham, and 


* 
a 
* - 


is highly worthy of peruſal, as written with. 
liberality and ſpiritt. 
Ls] “ We muſt not always rely on the 


words of reports, though under great names. 


Mr. - juſtice Blackſtone 6 Reports ite not 
very accurate? per lord Mansfield in 
Haſſel v. Simpſon. Douglaſs's Reports, 
Ane 

[r] Nichols Hiſtory of Hinckley 
%%% PSG 
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: fiesz containing a ſhort diſcourſe on their excellences, and di- 
rections how to ſtudy them to OS with an eſſay on the 
nature and uſe of thoſe emphatical and beautiful figures which - 

. 557 ſtrength and ornament to writing, 1918, 12mo; in which 
he diſplayed the beauties of thoſe admirable writers of antiquity, | 
to the underſtanding and imitation even of common capacities; 
and that in ſo conciſe and clear a manner as ſeemed peculiar to 
himſelf. In 1722 he was appointed head maſter of the free - 

ſchool at Market-Boſworth in Leiceſterſhire; and in 1725 77 5 
ared, in quarto, his greateſt and moſt celebrated work, The 
1 claſſics defended and illuſtrated. A ſecond volume (com- 
pleted but a fe weeks before his death) was publiſhed in 1731, 
under the title of The ſacred claſſics, defended and illuſtrated. 

The ſecond and laſt volume. To this volume was prefixed a 

8 of the author by Vertue, from an original painting. 
oth volumes were reprinted in to, Lipſiæ, 1736... Mr. Black- 
wall had the ſelicity to bring up many excellent ſcholars in his 

ſeminaries at Derby and Boſworth; among others, the celebrated . 
Richard Dawes, author of the Miſcellanea Critica, and fir Henry | 

Atkins, bart. who, being patron of the church of Clapham in 
Surry, preſented him, Oct. 12, 1726, to that rectory (then ſup- 
— to-be worth 300 I. a year), as 2 mark of his gratitude and 
eſteem. This happened late in Mr. Blackwall's life. The gram- 
mar whereby he initiated the youth under his care into latin 


* 


4 
4 


was of his own compoſing; and ſo happily fitted to the pur- 
Poſe, that in 1728 he was prevailed: upon to make it public, 
though his modeſty would not permit him to fix his name to it, 
becauſe he would not be thought to preſcribe to other inſtructors 
of youth. Early in 1929 he reſigned the rectory of Clapham; - 
and retited to Market-Boſwatth, where he was cqually reſpected 


for his abilities and conviviality. He: died at his ſchool there, 


April 8, 1730. His fon, Johny who was many years an attor- 
ney at Stoke, in that neighbourhood, died July 5, 1753, 4 56. 


A daughter of the ſchoolmaſter was married to Mr. 
Cantrell, bookſeller at Derbß. l 


deen, and born there, 4th Aug. 170% CU]. He had his gram--. 
matical learning at a ſchool in (es vel? ſtudiec greek Ki phi 
loſophy in the Mariſchal college there, and took the degree of 
M. 2 Being greatly diſtinguiſhed by uncommon parts, 
and an early proficiency in letters, he C. 1723 

greek profeſſor in the college, where he had been educated; and 
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continued to teach that 1 with applauſe, even to his 
ed a . 
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death. In 1737, was publi t Lon. 
name, An enquiry into the life and Wilen 
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LACKWELL:(Trzonas), was ſon of a miniſter-at Aber- - 


e was, Dec. 1723, made 
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a ſecond edition of which appeared in 1736 [x]; and, not lotly 
after, Proofs of the gay into Homer's life and writings 3 
which was a tranſlation of the greek, latin, ſpaniſh, italian, and 
french notes, ſubjoined to the original work. We agree with 
thoſeywho eſteem this the beſt of our author's performances. 
In 1748 he publiſhed Letters concerning mae 8vo; with; 
out his name alſo. The ſame year, he was made principal of 
the Mariſchal college in Aberdeen, and is the only layman who 
has been appointed principal of that college, fince the patronage 
came to the crown, by the forfeiture of the Mariſchal family, 
in 1316; all the other principals having been miniſters of the 
Church of Scotland. March 1752 he took the degree of doctor 
. of laws: and, the year following, came out the firſt volume of 
| his Memoirs of the court of Auguſtus, 4to. The fecond volume 
appeared in 1755; and the third, which was poſthumous, and 
left incomplete by the author, was fitted for the preſs ws John 
Mills, eſq. and publiſhed in 1764: at which time was publiſhed 
a third edition of the two former volumes. 
Soon after he became principal of his college, he married a 
merchant's daughter of Aberdeen, by whom he had no children. 
Several years bgfore his death, his health began to decline : his 
_ diſorder was of the confumptive kind, and thought to be for- 
Warded by an excels of abſtemiouſneſs, which he impoſed upon 
| himſelf. His diſeaſe increaſing, he was adviſed to travel, and 
accordingly ſet out in Feb. 1757 : however, he was not able 
to.go farther than Edinburgh, in which city he died the 8th of 
March following, in his 56th year. He was a very ingenious 
and very learned man: he had an equable flow of temper, and 
aà truly philoſophic ſpirit, both which he ſeems to have preſerved 
do the laſt; for, on the day of his death, he wrote to ſeveral of 
„„ VTV 
5 BLACKWELL (ALEXANDER), ſon of a dealer in knit-hoſe 
+. at. Aberdeen, where he received a liberal education, ſtudied 
© phyfic under Boerhaave at Leyden, took the degree of M. D. 
And acquired a proficiency in the modern langua ſr] On 
his return home, happening to ſtay ſome time at ' ague, he 
_ contracted an intimacy with a ſwediſh nobleman: Marrying a 
gentleman's daughter in the neighbourhood of Aberdeen, he 
ropoſed de his profeſſion in 3 of the kingdom; 
. Th in two years fixing his expectations diſappointed, he came 


xx] Lord Kaims, ſpeaking of the won. much induſtry, as well as invention; but 
-  gderful perfection to which Homer arrived in my apprehenſion, without giving much 
' © _ (Sketches of the hiſt. of man, val. i. ſatisfaction. Dr. Beattie however in his 
pi. 275, 2dedit.) ſays, “ An author of ge- Diſſert. mor. crit. thinks more favour- 
nius has endeavoured to account for this ably of Dr, Blackwell's works. \ 
a extraordinary phænomenon; and I wWill- (x? Anecdotes of Bowyer, by Nichols 
. - ingly acknowledge that he has exerted p. 556. „ 
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ſician, and commenced corrector of the preſs for Mr. Wil- ' 
kins a printer. After ſome years ſpent in this employment, he 
Jet up as printer himſelf, and carried on ſeveral large works, till 
1734, when he became bankrupt. In what manner he ſubſiſted 
13 five or ſix yearg ſubſequent to this event we do not 
learn, unleſs it was by the ingenuity of his wife, who publiſhed - 
Th A curious Herbal, containing goo. cuts, of the moſt uſeful 
plants which are now uſed in the practice of phylic, engraved on 
_ folio.; copper plates, after drawings taken from the life, by 
Elizabeth Blackwell. To which is added; a ſhort deſcription of _ 
By plants, and their common uſes in phyſic; 1739,” 2 vols. 
Folio, In or about the year 1740 he went to Sweden, and, re- 
newing his intimacy with the nobleman he knew at the Hague, 
again aſſumed the medical profeſſion, and was very well received 
in that 38 5 till, turning projettor;.he laid a ſcheme before 
his Swediſh majeſty for draining the feris and marſhes, which was 
well received, and many thouſands were employed in proſecuting 
it under the doQor's direction, from which he had ſome faſt 
allowance from the king. This ſcheme ſucceeded ſo well, that 
he turned his thoughts to others of greater importance, which in 
the end proved fatal to him. He was ſuſpected of being eon-, 
cerned in a plot with count Leſſin, aud was . tortured ; which 
not producing a confeſſion, he was beheaded Auguſt 9, 17483 
and ſoon after this event appeared * A genuine copy of a letter 
rom a merchant in Stockholm, to his correſpondent in London; 
containing an impartial account of doctor Alexander Blackwell 
his plot, trial, character and behaviour, both under examination, 
and at the place. of execution ; together with à copy of a paper 
delivered-to 2 friend- upon the ſcaffold.” He poſicfled a good 
natural genius, but was ſomewhat flighty, and a little conceited. 
His converſation, however, was facetious and agreeable ; and he 
might be conſidered on the whole as a well-bred accompliſhed 
BLACKWOOD (Abu), who had been a retainer to the un- 
fortunate queen Mary, and who had great obligations to her; diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf as a violent advocate for that princeſs. In 
1587, he publiſhedy, in french, his Martyrdom of Mary Stuart, 
queen of Scotland, written with all thar bitterneſs of reſent= 
ment which is natural for a man of ſpirit to feel, who, by an act 
of flagrant injuſtice; was deprived of his miſtreſs and his ſo pe- 
a _ reign; his friend and his benefactreſs. He addreſſes himſelf, in 
a vehement ftrain of paſſion, to all the princes of Europe, to 
I avenge het death; declaring; that they are unworthy of royalty, 
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is if they are not rouſed on ſo intereſting and preſſing an occaſion. 
3 He laboured hard to prove that Henry VUL.'s marriage with * _ 
5, Anne Bolen was inceſtuous; a calumny too groſs to merit a 


formal tefuration, He continued many years in the Ration of 
FR ( LG, 2 


„ 


An Ener, or 9 at Poictiers. He died in ek His 
writings, which ſhew him to have been a civilian, a a poet, and 
5 8 05 were collected and e at Faris, oy Sebaſtian ou 


moi 22 1644. 


ADEN Marat efq. * a gentleman f Abrey Hatch i in 


Eſſex, ee a lieutenant-colonel in queen Anne's rei 


is more diſtinguiſhed by a tranſlation of Czſar's: Commentaries: ; 
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'which he dedicated to his general, the great duke of Marl- 


borough, than by his dramatic pieces, Orpheus and Euridice a 


maſque, and Solon a tragi- comedy. However, it is but Juſtice 
to him to fay, that theſe were rind) 176g, without his con- 
"ſent. I his gentleman was in five parliaments. In 17 14 he was 
made comptroller of the Mint; in 1917 one of the lords com- 


- miffioners of trade and plantations; and, the fame year; 2 


1 env „ oy the court 'of Spain, Which 
eclined. He died in 1 746 | 7 
32 BLAEU, or JANSSEN e. diſciple. nd intünste 
friend of Tycho Brahe, acquired celebrity by his geographical 
works and his teen In tlie compoſition of his Atlafſes 
3 empl of the moſt ſkilful geographers and the beſt workmen. 
Some of his maps haue not yet been excelled in neatneſs. There 
is by him, an Atlas, in 3 vols. fol. Amſterdam, 1638 ; a treatiſe 
on the globes, &c. This excellent printer died at Amſterdam, 
the place of his nativity, in 1638, at the age 6 67% His two 


8 John and Cornelius, gave in 1663, anew edition of their 


father's Atlas, in 14 vols. folio : the cs eftial and * maritime 
Atlas, forming each a ſeparate volume, are compriſed. in that 
"number. This collection ſells dear, eſpecially when the maps 
aft coloured. A fire, in which they Joſt almoſt the Whole of 
"hw Rock in trade, contributed not alittle to enhance the price 
of "this book. John Blaeu is alſo author ef the deſigns of the 


| * Theatre d'Italie Amſterdam, 1764s 4 vols. fol. with 


. 3 4 
4% BLACRAVE (Joni Fe war eminent matheral . who 
1 Aborithed! in the 1th and 175th centuries. He acquired the ru- 
diments of his education at Readings whence heremoved to St. 
* Joby s college, Oxford. He'foon quitted the univerſity, and re- 
- wed to Southcote Lodge at Reading, v where he devoted his time 
to ſtudy and contemplation. His * ſee med to be turned 
moſt to mathematics; and that he mi s ht ſtudy this ſcience * 
out interruption, he devoted himſelf to a retired life [A]. 


: ora bimſelf chiefly in compiling fuch works, as 905 
render ſpeculative mathematics accurate; # a 


the practical parts 
| " eaſy. He accopmngly' finiſhed ſome learned and uſcful works « on 
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might have reference to each of the three 
He accordingly bequeathed a legacy for this purpoſe, of which 
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he gives eighty widows money to attend 
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works: 1, A mathematica 
ing the making and moſt excellent uſe of 4. 3. Aſtrolabium uranicum generale; ja 


4 


e ſubjects [B]. What he „ in al his writin 5 
was to render thoſe ſciences more univerſally underſtood. 
endeavoured to ſhew the uſefulneſs of ſuch ſtudies, that they 


BLAGRAVE. „„ 


were not mere amuſements for ſcholars and ſpeculative _ 5 


but of general advantage, and abſolutely indiſpenſable | in my 
the neceſſaries and conveniences of life. 


Blagrave was a man of great beneficence in private life.” $6 


he was born in the town of Reading, and had ſpent moſt of his 
time there, he was therefore deſirous of leaving in that place 


ſome monuments of his beneficent diſpoſition; and ſuch too as 


we have an account by Aſhmole, in the following words {c]: 

© You are to note, that he doth deviſe that each church-warden 
ſhould ſend on Good Friday one virtuous maid that has lived 
five years with her maſter: all three maids appear at the town- 
hall before the. mayor and. aldermen, and caſt dice. She that 


pariſhes of Reading. 


throws moſt has 10l. put in a purſe, and ſhe is to be attended 


with the other two that loſt the throw. The next year come again 
the two maids, and one more added to them. 


orders in his 


will that each maid ſhould have three throws before ſhe loſes it; 


and if ſhe has no luck in the three years, he ori 
faces may come and be preſented. - On the ſame Good-Friday 
and orders 108. for a 
good ſermon, and ſo he wiſhes well to 
is lucky money, for I never heard but the maid that had the 191.” 
ſuddenly had a good huſband.” Blagrave died at his own hou 

near Readin ng, ; Auguſt 9, 1614; and lies interred near his. lathe” 
in the church of St. Lawrence; with a fine monument to his 


memory, and an inſcription; the following account of which 1 18 - 
againſt the wall is a' 


given by Mr. Aſhmole p] On the nort 


his countrymen. It” 


3 that ſtill new fs 


2 


noble monument, repreſenting a man under an arch to the 
middle, holding one hand on a globe, the other on a quadrant. | 
He is habited in a ſhort cloak, a caſſock, and a ruff, ſurroundec 


with books on each fide of him. On one fide is the figure of 


a woman to the breaſts, naked, holding an inſtrument in her 


hand, as offering it to him, and under her feet the word CUBUS, 


On the other TE 1 18 3 andthigr woman, ſome what naked, W 5 


1 
2 


following with, as for carl * 8 


wel, ſhew- trical menſuratien of all tlcudes; 1590, 


[8] He « oublithel the ohr 


an inſtrument ſo called : the uſe of which neceſſary and pleafant ſolace and recreation 


jewel is fo abundant, that it leadeth the 
direct path way through the whole art of 


aſtronomy, coſmography,.geograp! 1 | 
L of 


1582, fol. 2. Of the making and 


familiar ſtaff, ſo called; for that it may 
be made uſeful and familiarly to wall 


Cc « hy 3 with 


for navigators in their long journeying; 
containing the uſe of an inſtrument, or- 
aſtrolabe, c. to 96, 4to. 4. The art of 


dialling, in two parts. -1609,.4to.... 


c Aſhmole's Berkfhire, vol. iii. p.372. 
os Ibid. vol. ii. p. 339 


* 


* 
* 


8 AR. 5 
with a ſoar own cloſely 10 0 her, and in in like maria 
ner; under her feet, TETPARAPON. On the top are two wo- 
men leaning on their arms, inſcribed OKTAEAPON AnaRRKA- 
EaroN. In the middle, a perſon armed, cap-a- pee,  intituled, 
| BIKOEEAPON. And under the firſt Figure nn 9 40 in 
 Eeription, in an oval: 


i BLAGRAVE, t oo 3 eue m 
Here lies hig corpſe, which living had a ff pirit, 
Wherein much worthy 2 did inherit, 
By which with zeal our God he did adore, '' 
. Left for maid ſervants, and to feed the 4 e 
is virtuous mother came of rthy race, | 
3 A Hunger ford, and buried in this ace. 
When. God ſent death their lives away to calle 
They liv'd belov'd, and died bewall'd "of all, 


„ 


BLAGRAVE (Josy), a noted tes ea 8 of 

arge ſupplement to Culpeper's Herbal, with a ney tract 4 
- Chirurgery, 8 yo. He was alſo author of the Aſtrological Prac- 
tice of Phyſic, Byo ; and Introduction to Aſtrology, Bro, 1682. 
He was a frank ous \adrocat for the doctrine of the ſtars. Died 
about 1688 LJ. wat 

' BLAIR (Joan). All we know. of this perſon is, that he 
was chaplain to the famdus ſir William Wallace, who was baſely 
Put to death by order of Edward I. of England. After the fa- 
mous battle of Bannockburn, 1312, . Randolph, earl of 
| Murray, took Blair into his family, and promoted him to a 

Hving, where he ſpent the remainder of his days in eaſe and re- 
tirement. He died during the reign of king Robert Bruce. He 
wrote a moſt elegant latin poem on the death of Wallace, of 
Bog 1 is a beautiful ee in Hume 8 Hie of whe 

ouglaſſes | WOE: 

BLAIR (Jaws, M. A. ) was 1 and pred! in Scotland, and 
| ordained and beneeficed in the epiſcopal church there: but meet-. 
9 with ſome diſcouragements under an unſettled ſtate of af- 
fairs, and having a proſpect of diſcharging his miniſterial func- 
tion more uſefully elſewhere, he quitted his preferments, and 
came into England near the end of Charles the IId's reign. 
It was not long before he was taken notice of by Compton 
biſhop of London, who prevailed with him to go as: miſtonary 
to Virginia; about 1685'; where, by exemplary conduct, an 
unwearied labours in the work of the mint, 1 did good ſer- 


vice to religion, and gained to himſelf a good report amongſt 
All: ſo that the ſame iſhop Com ton, being well appriſed of 
is true and great worth, made « hoice of my about . as 


L) wa Brit. 
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b 
. there ; which, however, did not take him off from his paſtoral 
care, but only rendered him the more ſhining example of ir to 


While his thoug 
he obſerved with concern that the want of ſchools, and proper 
| ſeminaries for religion and learning, was ſuch a damp upon all 
attempts for the Propagation of the goſpel, that little could be 

r 


fo well pleaſed with the noble deſign, that ſhe e 


years kept a bookſeller's 


Blair, L. L. D.“ This volume, which is dedicate 
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commiſſary for Virginia, the higheſt office iu the church 


* 


the reſt of the mn 15 VDV . | 
ts were intent upon doing good in his office, 


removing that obſtacle. He therefore 


hoped for, without 


formed a vaſt deſign of erecting and endowing a college in Vir- 


inia, at Williamſburgh, the capital of that country, for pro- 
effors and ſtudents in academical learning : in order to which, 
he had himſelf ſet on foot a voluntary ſubſcription, amounting 
to a great ſum; and, not content with that, .came over into 
England in 1693, to ſolicit the affair at court. Queen Mary was 
pouſed it with 
a particular zeal; and king William alſo very readily concurred 
with her in it. Accordingly a patent paſſed for erecting and 
endowing a college, by the name of the William and Mary 


college; and Mr. Blair, who had the principal hand in laying, 
_ ſolliciting, and concerting the deſign, was appointed 3 


of the college. He was beſides rector of Williamſburgh in Vir- 


ginia, and preſident of the council in that colony [r]. He con- 


tinued prefident of the college near 50, and a miniſter of the 


_ goſpel above 60 years. He was a faithful labourer in God's vine- 
yard, an ornament ta his profeſſion and his ſeveral offices; and 


in a good old age went to enjoy the high prize of his calling, 
.öͤöÄ55ĩgſ 
BLAIR (Jonx), was educated at Edinburgh; and came to 
London in- company with Andew Henderſon, a voluminous 
writer, who, in his FO Paget {tyled himſelf A, M. and for ſome 

ſhop in Weſtminſter-hall ſm]. Hen- 
derſon's firſt employment was that of an uſher at a ſchool in 


Hedge-lane, in which he was ſucceeded by his friend Blair, who, 
4n 1754, obliged the world with a valuable 5 


the title of * The chronology and hiſtory of the world, from 


the creation to the year of Chriſt 1753. Illuſtrated in 56 tables; 


of which four are introductory, and contain the centuries prior 


to the firſt olympaid ; and each of the remaining 52, contain in 


one expanded view 50 years, or half a century. By the rey. form 
to lord chan- 


[2] Burnet's Hift. vol. ii. p. 119. 4 vols. $vo. The executors of Dr. Bray 
Humphrey's Hiſt. account, 6. S (i whom the author had previouſly tranſ- 
de His works are, Our Saviour's ferred his copy - riglit) afterwards publiſhed 
divine ſermon on the mount, explained; a new impreſſion, reviſed and corrected. 
and the practice of it recommended in di- [M] Nichols's hiſt. of Hinckley, p. 189. 

vers ſgrmons and diſcourſes, Lond. 1942.” „„ 
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cellor Hard wicke, was publiſhed by r on account of the 
gre expence of the plates, for whieh the author apologized in 
is preface, where he acknowledged great obligations to the car! 
of Bath, and announced ſome-chronological diſſertations, Where- 
in he propoſed to illuſtrate the diſputed points, to explain the 
prevailing ſyſtems of chronology, and to eſtabliſh the authorities, 
upon which ſome of the particular æras depend. In January 
1755 he was elected F. R. S. and in 1761 F. A. S. In 1756 he 
publiſhed a ſecond edition of his Chronological Tables. In Sept. 
1757, he was appointed chaplain to the princeſs dowager of 
Wales, and mathematical tutor to the duke of York; and, on 
Dr. 'Townſhend's promotion to the deanry of Norwich, the ſer- 
vices. of Dr. Blair were rewarded, March 10, 1761, with a pre- 
bendal ſtall at Weſtminſter. The vicarage of Hinckley happen- 
ing to fall yacant fix days after, by the death of Dr. Morres, Dr. 
Blair was preſented to it by the dean and chapter of Weſt- 
minſter; and in Auguſt that year he obtained a diſpenſation to 
hold with it the rectory of Burton Coggles in Lincolnſhire., In 
September 1763 he attended his royal pupil the duke of York 
nn a tour to the continent; had the ſatisfaction of viſiting Liſbon, 
Gibraltar, Minorca, moſt of the principal cities in Italy, and 
ſeveral parts of France; and returned with the duke in Auguſt 
1764. In 1768 he publiſhed an improved edition of his Chro- 
nological Tables, which he dedicated to the princeſs of Wales, 
who had expreſſed her early approbation of the former edition. 
To the edition were annexed, fourteen maps of ancient and mo- 
dern geography, for illuſtrating the tables of chronology and 
hiſtory, To which is prefixed a diſſertation on the progreſs of 
geography. In March 19171 he was preſented i Boo dean and 
chapter of Weſtminſter to the vicarage of St. Bride's in the 
city of London; which made it neceſſary for him to reſign. 
, Hinckley, where he had never reſided for any length of time. 
On the death of Mr. Sims, in April 1776, he reſigned St. Bride's, 
and was preſented to the rectory of St. John the evangeliſt in 
Meſtminſter; and in June that year obtained a diſpenſation to 
hold the rectory of St. John with 'that of Horton, near Cole- 
| brooke, Bucks. His brother captain Blair [1] falling gloriouſly 
[1] This able officer, for his gallant the bed of honour, and became one of 
conduct in the Dolphin frigate in the en- three heroes to whom their country, by 
gement with the Dutch on the Dogger its repreſentatives, has voted a monument, 
ank, Auguſt 5, 1781, was promoted to for which an ingenious writer in the Gen- 
the command of the Anſon, a new ſhip of tleman's Magazine has propoſed the fol- 
64 guns. | By. bravely diſtinguiſhing him- lowing well-adapted lines as part of an 
- ſe}f under fir George Rodney, he fel] in  epitaph ; | 8 e 
i | 6 This laſt juſt tribute grateful Britain pays, 5 | 
That diſtant time may leard her Heroes” praiſe. 
Fir'd with like z al, fleets yet unform'd ſhall gain 
Another BLAlk, a MANNER s, anda Baynz; 
And future Chiefs ſhall unrepining bleed, 


When Senates thus reward and celebrate the deed.“ 1 | a 
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Im the ſervice of his country in the memorable ſea- fight of _ 
April 12, 1782, the ſhock accelerated the doctor's death. He 
had at the ſame time the influenza in a ſevere degree, which put 
à period to his life, June 24, 1782. His library was ſold by 
auction December 11-13, 17813 and a courſe of his Lectures on 
the canons of the Old Teſtament, has ſince appeared. | 7 
BLAKE (RonkkR r), a famous admiral, born Auguſt 1599, at 
Bridge water, in Somerſetſhire, where he was educated at the 
grammar- ſchool [k J. He went from thence to Oxford, where 
: 25 was entered at St. Alban's hall, but removed to Wadham 
college, and in 1617 took the degree of B. A. [1]. In 1623 
he wrote a copy of verſes on the death of Camden, and ſoon 
after left the univerſity. He was tinctured pretty early with 
republican principles; and diſliking that ſeverity with which 
Laud, then biſhop of Bath and Wells, preſſed uniformity 
in his dioceſe, he began to fall into the puritanical opinions. 
The natural bluntneſs and ſincerity of his diſpoſition led him to 
| ſpeak freely upon all occaſions, inſomuch that, his ſentiments 
being generally known, the puritan party got him elected mem 
ber 4 Bridgewater in 1640 [M]. When the civil war broke out, 
he declared for the parliament. In 1643 he was at Briſtol, under 
the command of col. Fiennes, who intruſted him with a little 
fort on the line; and, when prince Rupert attacked Briſtol, and 
the governor had agreed to ſurrender it upon articles, Blake 
nevertheleſs for ſome time held out his fort, and killed ſeveral 
of the king's forces: which exaſperated prince Rupert to ſuch a 
degree, that he talked of hanging him, had not ſome friends 
| interpoſed, and excuſed him on account of his want of experi» 
ence in war [N]. He ferved afterwards in Somerſetſhire, under 
the command of Pophamꝭ governor of Lyme; and, being much 
beloved in thoſe parts, he had ſuch good intelligence there, that 
in conjunction with fir Robert Pye, he ſurpriſed Taunton! for 
the parliament [o]. In 1644 he was appointed governor of this 
place, which was of the utmoſt importance, being the only gar- 
riſon the parliament had in the weſt. The works about it were 
not ſtrong, nor was the garriſon numerous; yet, by his ſtrict 
diſcipline, and kind behaviour to the townſmen, he found means 
to keep the place, though not properly furniſhed with ſupplies, _ 
and ſometimes befieged, and even blocked up by the king's 
forces. At length Goring made a breach, and actually took part 
of the town; while Blake ſtill held out the other part and the 
caſtle, till relief came. For this ſervice the parliament ordered the 
garriſon a bounty of 2000l. and the governor a preſent of 5oal. 


8 1 
N 


[x] Lives Britiſh and Foreign, vol. ite 5 Clarendon's Hiſt, vol. iii. p. 5. 
p. 75-* Lond. 1704, Svo. o] Ruſhworth's Hiſtorical collections, 
8 Wood's Faſti, Oxon. vol. i. col. 203. vol. v. P- 685. 55 | 
| Ibid, col. 204. e | 75 


officer the parliament had. 


„% / / 
When the parkament had voted no farther addreſſes ſhould be 
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made to the king, Blake joined in an addreſs: from e 5 
of Taunton, expreſling their gratefulneſs for this ſtep taken by 

e houſe of commons ſe]. However, when the! king came to 
be tried, Blake diſapproved of that meaſure, as illegal; and was 
frequently heard to ſay, he would as freely venture his life ta 


fave the king's, as ever he did to ſerve the parliament. But this 


js thought to have been chiefly owing to the humanity of his 


- temper; ſince after the death of the king he fell in-wholly with 


ur Sopubliong: pertp, madz. yore. tor Chontwell wie: tho. Folett 


| \ 


Feb. 12, 1649, he was appointed to command the fleet, in | 


. 


Feonjunction with cal. Deane and col. Popham. Soon after he 
was ordered to ſail, with a ſquadron of men of war, in purſuit 


of prince Rupert. Blake came before Kinſale in June 1649, 


where prince Rupert Jay in harbour, He kept him in the har- 

- bour till the En of October; when the prince, deſpairing 

pf relief by fea, and C | 
Hand, proviſions of all ſorts falling ſhort, he reſolved to force 


Cromwell being ready to take the town by 
his way through Blake's P which he effected with the 
loſs of three of his ſhips. The prince's fleet ſteered their courſe 


_ xo Liſbon, where they were protected by the king of Portugal. 


Blake ſent to the king for leave ta enter, and coming near with 


His ſkips, the caſtle ſhot at him; upon which he dropped anchor, 
und ſent a boat to know the reaſon of this hoſtili he 


be captain | 
of the caſtle anſwered, he had no orders from the king to let 


bis ſhips paſs : however, the king commanded one of the lords 


of the court to wait upon Blake, and to defire him not to come 


in except the weather proved bad, left ſome quarrel ſhould 


happen between him and prince Rupert; the king ſent him, at 
the ſame time, a large preſent of freſh proviſions. "The weather 


Proving bad, Blake failed up the river. into the bay of Wyers, 


t two miles from the place where prince Rypert's ſhips lay ; 
and thence he ſent capt. Moulton, to inform the king of the 
falfities in the prince's declaration. The king, however, {till re- 
fufing to allow the admiral to attack prince Rupert, Blake took 


five of the Brazil fleet richly laden, and at the ſame time ſent 
notiee to him, that unleſs he ordered the prince's ſhips out from 
His river, he would ſeize the reſt of the portugueſe fleet from 
America [GC]. Sept. 1650 the prince endeavoured to get out of 


the harbour, but was ſoon driven in again by Blake, who ſent 
to England nine portugueſe ſhips bound for Brazil. October 
following, he and Popham met with a fleet of 23 ſail from Brazil 
for Liſbon, of whom they ſunk the admiral, took the vice- ad- 
miral, and 11 other ſhips, having 10,000 cheſts of ſugar on 


(e] Lives Eogliſh and Foreign, vol. ii. p. 81, 92. 0 Ibid. vol. i}. p. 39. 
; 0 | board. 
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Poard. In bis return home, he met with two ſhips in ſearch of 

the prince, whom he followed up the Streights ; when he took 

a french man of war, the captain of which had committed hos" 

tilities. He ſent this prize, which was reported worth a million, 

into Calais, and followed the prince to he port of Carthagena, : 

where he lay with the remainder of his fleet. As ſoon as Blake 

game to . before the fort, he ſent a meſſenger to the ſpaniſh _ 

governor, informing him, that an enemy to the ſtate of England 

' Was in his port, that the parliament had commanded him to par- 

ſue him, and the king of Spain being in amity with the parliament, 
he deſired leave to take . againſt their enemy. The 

governor replied, he could not take notice of the difference of 

* nations or perſons amongſt themſelves, only ſuch as wers 

- declared enemies to the king his maſter; that they came in thi- 

ther for ſafety, therefore he could not refuſe them protection 

and that he would do the like for the admiral. Blake ſtill preſſed 

the „5975 7 to permit him to attack the prince, and the Spaniard 

put hinf off till he could have orders from Madrid. While the 
admiral was cruizing in the Mediteranean, prince Rupert got 1 
out of Carthagena, and failed to Malaga NJ. Blake having no 
tice of his deſtroying many engliſh ſhips, followed him; and at- 
tacking him in the port, burnt and deſtroyed his whole fleet, e 
two ſhips only excepted; this was in January 165 1 [8 ). In Fe- 
bruary, Blake took a french man of war of 40 guns, and ſent it, 
with other prizes, to England. Soon after he came with his 
ſquadron to Plymouth, when he received the thanks of the par- 
hament, and was made warden of the cinque ports. March fol- 
lowing, an act paſſed, whereby colonel Blake, colonel Popham, 

d colonel Deane, or any two of them, were appointed ad- 
mirals and generals of the fleet, for the year enſuing. The next 
Tervice he was put upon, was the reducing the ifles of Scilly, 
which were held for the king [T]. He ſailed in May, with a 
body of 8oo land troops on board. Sir John Grenville, who 
commarided in thoſe parts for the king, after ſome ſmall refiſt- 
ance ſubmitted. He ſailed next for Guernſey, which was held 
for the king, by fir George Carteret. He arrived there in Octo- 
ber, and landing what forces he had the very next day, he 'did 
every thing in his power in order to make a ſpeedy conqueſt 
of the iſland, which was not completed that year. In the be- 
ginning of the next, however, the governor, finding all hopes 
of relief vain, thought proper to make the beſt terms he could. 
For this ſervice Blake had thanks from the parliament, and was 
elected one of the council of ſtate. March 25, 1652, he was 
appointed ſole admiral for nine months, on the proſpect af a 

S Cr Lives Engliſh and Foreign, vol. ii. 
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of war, info the Downs, to inſult the Engliſh: Blake, how: 


1 


ever, though he had but 23 ſhips, and could expect no ſuceour 


l | 


dutch war. The ſtates ſent Van Trump, with 45 fail of men; 


8 


but from major Bourne, who commanded eight more, yet, being 


bs attacked by Van 'Trump, fought him. bravely, and forced him to 
retreat. This was on the 19th of May 1652. After this engage-⸗ 


ment the ſtates ſeemed inclined: to peace; but the common 
wealth of England demanded ſuch terms as could not be com- 


war with greater vigour. Blake now haraſſed the enemy by 


taking their merchant ſhips, in which he had great ſucceſs On 
the 10th of June, a detachment from his fleet fell upon 26 fail 
of dutch merchantmen, and tdok them every one; and, by the 
end of June, he had ſent into port 46 prizes. On the 2d of 
July, he ſailed, with a ſtrong ſquadron, northwards. In his 
cCourſe he took a dutch man of war; and about the latter end 
of the month, he fell on 12 men of war, convoy to their herring 


buſſes, took the whole convoy, 100 of their buſſes, and difperſed 


the reſt. Auguſt 12 he returned into the Downs, with fix of 


the dutch men of war, and goo priſoners [u]. 'Thence he ſtood 
over to the eoaſt of Holland, and, on Sept. 28th, having dif- 
covered the dutch about nogn, though he had only three of his 
_ own ſquadron with him, vice-admiral Penn with his ſquadron 
at fome diſtance, and the reſt a league or two aſtern, he bore 
in among the dutch fleet, being bravely ſeconded by Penn and 


Bourne; when three of the Enemy's ſhips were wholly -diſabled 
at the firſt brunt, and another as the was towing off, The rear- 


admiral was taken by captain Mildmay; and had not night in- 


tervened, it was thought not a ſingle ſhip of the dutch fleet 


would have eſcaped. -On the 29th, about day- break, the Engliſh 
ſpied the dutch fleer N. E. two leagues off; the admiral bore 


up to them, but the enemy having the wind of him, he could 


not reach them; however, he commanded his light frigates . 


. to ply as near as'they could, and keep firing while the reſt 
| bore up after them; upon which the Dutch hoiſted their 
ſails and run for it. The Engliſh, being in want of proviſions, 
returned to the Downs. Blak | | 
large detachments from his fleet, Van Trump, who had again 
the command of the dutch navy, conſiſting of 80 men of war, 


e having been obliged to make 


reſolved to take this opportunity of attacking him in the Downs, 


* 


ſolyed to fight, though at ſo great a diſadvantage. The engage 


knowing he had not above half his number of ſhips. Hie ac- 
. © 'cordingly ſailed away to the back of the Goodwin. Blake having 
intelligence of this, called a council of war, wherein it was re- 


ment began November 20, about two in the morning, and laſted 
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till near fix in the evening. Blake was aboard the Triumph; 

. 'this ſhip, the Victory, and the Vanguard, ſuifered moſt, having - 
been engaged, at one time, with 20 of the enemy's beſt ſhips. 
The admiral, finding his ſhips much diſabled, and that the 

Dutch had the advantage of the wind, drew off his fleet in the 
night into the Thames, having loſt the Garland and Bonaven- 
ture, which were taken by the Dutch; a ſmall frigate was alſo 
burnt, and three ſunk; and his remaining ſhips much ſhattered 
and diſabled : Trump; however, bought this victory dear, one 
of his flag ſhips-being blown up, all- the men drowned, and his 
.own ſhip and De Ruyter's both unfit for ſervice till they were re- 

paired. This ſucceſs puffed up the Dutch exceedingly ;* Van 
Trump failed through the channel with a broom at his main- 

_ -top-maſt, to fignify that he had ſwept: the ſeas of engliſh ſhips. 
In the mean time Blake having repaired his fleet, and Monk |, 


and Deane being now joined in commiſſion with him, ſailed, 


Feb. 8, 1653, from Queenſborough with ſxty men of war, which 
were ſoon after joined with twenty more from Portſmouth [x]. 
On the 18th they diſcovered Van Trump with ſeventy men of 
war and 300 merchant ſhips under his 1 Blake, with 
twelve ſhips, came up with and engaged the Dutch fleet, and, 
though grievouſly wounded irf the thigh, continued the fight till 
night, when. the Dutch, who had fix. men of war ſunk and 
taken, retired. After having put aſhore his wounded men at 
Portſmouth, he followed the enemy, whom he came up with 
next day, when the fight was renewed, to the loſs of the Dutch, 
who continued retreating towards Bulloign. All the night fol- 
lowing Blake continued the purſuit, and, in the morning of the 
_ *20th, the two fleets fought again till four in the afternoon, when 
the wind blowing favourably for the Dutch, they ſecured them- 
ſelvès on the flats of Dunkirk and Calais. In theſe three en- 
- gagements the Dutch loſt eleven men gf war, thirty merchant 
ſhips, and had fifteen hundred men flain. The Engliſh loſt 
only one whip, but not fewer men than the enemy. In April 
Cromwell turned out the parliament, and ſhortly after aſſumed 
the ſupreme power. The ſtates hoped great advantages from 
this, but were diſappointed ; Blake ſaid on this occaſion to his 
_. officers, © It is not for us to mind ſtate affairs, but to keep fo- 
1 5 reigners from fooling us LTJ.“ Towards the end of the month 
- Blake and his colleagues, with a fleet of an hundred fail, ſtood 
over to the dutch coaſt, and forced their fleet to take ſhelter in 
- the Texel; where, for ſome time, they were kept by Monk and 


| Deane, while Blake failed northward: at laſt Trump got out, 


and drew together. a fleet of an hundred and twenty men of 
war. June 3d, Deane and Monk engaged him off t | North 
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 Forelaid[#]. On the acht Blake came to their afſiſtante with 
eighteen, freſh ſhips, by which means a complete victory was 
med ; and if the Dutch had not again ſaved themſelves on 
Calais fands, their whole fleet had been ſunk or taken. Crom- 
well wo pg the parliament; ſtyled the Little ng wi 
Blake, Oct. 10, took his ſeat in the houſe, where he received 
their ſolemn thanks for his many and faithful ſervices. The 5 ; 
teRor afterwards called a new parliament, conſiſting of four 
hundred, where Blake ſat alſo, being the repreſentative for his 
native town of wages ee Dec. 6th, he was appointed one of 
the commiſſioners of the admiralty. Nov. 1654, Cromwell ſent 
| Him with a ſtrong fleet into the Mediterranean, with inſtructions 
to ſupport the honour of the Engliſh flag, and to-procure ſatiſ- 
een done to out mer- 
- chants. In December Blake came into the road of Cadiz, where 
he was treated with great reſpe&; 4 dutch admiral would not 
Hoiſt his flag while he was there. The Algerines were ſo much 
afraid of him that they ſtopped their Sallee rovers, obliged them 
to deliver up what engliſh priſoners they had on board, and ſent 
© them.to Blake in order to procure his r Nevertheleſs he 
came before Algiers on the 1oth of March, when he ſent an of- 
ficer on ſhore to the dey, to tell him he had orders to demand 
fatisfaction for the piracies committed on the Engliſh; and to 
inſiſt on the releaſe of all ſuch engliſh captives as were then in 
the place. To this the dey made anſwer, that the captures 
belonging to particular men he could not reſtore; but, if 
Mr. Blake pleaſed, he might redeem what 'engliſh captives were 
there at a reaſonable price; and, if he thought ptoper, the Al- 
gerines would conclude a peace with him, and for the future 
offer no acts of hoſtility to the Engliſh. - This anſwer was ac- 
eompanied with a preſent of freſh' proviſions. Blake failed to 
Tunis on the ſame errand. The dey of Tunis ſent him a 
haughty anſwer. © Here (ſaid he) are our caſtles of Goletta 
and Porto Ferino, do-your worſt ! do you think we fear your 
Meet ?” On the hearing this, Blake, as his cuſtom was when in 
a paſſion, began to curl his whiſkers ; and, after a ſhort conſul- 
tation with his officers, bore into the bay of Porto Ferino with 


his lee ſhips; when, coming within muſquet ſhot of the caſtle, 
he fired on it fo briſkly, that in two hours it was rendered de- 


fenceleſs, Md the guns on the works along the ſnore were diſ- 
mounted, though ſixty of them played at a time upon the En- 
gliſh. He found nine ſhips in the road, and ordered every cap- 

tain, even of his own ſhip, to man his long boat with choice 
men, and theſe to enter the harbour and fire the. Tuniſeens, 
While he and his fleet covered them from the caſtle, by playing 


[z] Lives Engliſh and Foreign, vol. ti. P. 109. © 
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 Ebntinually on it with their cannoy. The ſeamen in their boats 
| boldly aſſaulted the pirates, and burnt all their ſhips, with the 
oſs of twenty-five men killed and forty-eight wounded [A]. 
This daring action ſpread the terror of his name through Africa 
and Aſia, which had for a long time before been formidable in 
Europe. He alſo ſtruck ſuch terror into the piratical ſtate of 
Tripoly, that he made them glad to firike up a peace with Eng- 
land. Theſe. and other exploits raiſed the glory of the engliſh 
name ſo high, that moſt of the princes and ſtates in Italy thought 
fit to pay their compliments to the protector, 1 me 
nd take of Tuſcany, and the republic of Venice, who © 
fent magnificent embaſhes for that purpoſe. The war in the 
mean time was grown pretty hot with Spain; and Blake uſed 
his utmoſt efforts to ruin their maritime force in Europe, as 
Penn had done in the Weſt Indies. But, finding himſelf now 
in a declining ſtate of health, and fearing the ill conſequences 
which might enſue, in caſe he ſhould die without any colleague 
to take charge of the fleet, he wrote letters into England, defir- 
ing ſome proper perſon to be named in commiſſion with him; 
upon which general Montague was ſent joint-admiral with a 
ſtrong ſquadron to aſſiſt him [B]. Soon after his arrival in the 
Mediterranean, the two admirals ſailed with their whole fleet to 
block up a ſpaniſh ſquadron in the bay of Cadiz. At length, in 
September, being in great want of water, Blake and Montague 
ſtood away for 4 coaſt of Portugal, leaving captain Stayner 
with ſeven ſhips to look after the enemy. Soon after they were 
one, the ſpaniſh plate fleet appeared, but were intercepted b 
Stayner, who took the vice-admiral and another galleon, which 


were afterwards burnt by accident, the rear-admiral, with two 


millions of plate on board, and another ſhip richly laden. Theſe 
prizes, together with all the priſoners, were ſent into England 
under general Montague, and Blake alone remained in the Me- 
diterranean; till being informed that another plate fleet had put 
into Santa Cruz, in the iſland of Teneriffe, he ſailed thither 
in April 4657 with a fleet of twenty-five men of war. On the 
ꝛ⁊oth he came into the road of Santa Cruz; and though the ſpa- 
niſh governor had timely notice, was a man of courage and con- 

duct, and had diſpoſed all things in the moſt proper manner, fo 
that he looked upon an attack as what no wiſe admiral would 
think practicable; yet Blake having ſummoned him, and receiv- 
ed a ſhort anſwer, was determined to force the place, and ro 
burn the fleet therein: and he performed it in ſuch a manner 
as appears next to incredible. It is allowed, to be one of the 
- moſt remarkable actions that ever happened at ſea [l. As ſoon 


| [4] Lives Engliſh and Foreign, vol.2, [o] Heath's Chronicle, p. 391. Cla- 
8 - xendon's hiſt. vol. 3. P. 60. 
[ns] Clarendon's Hiſt. vol. 3. p. 530. 33 ED og, 
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upon which they ordered a public thankſpiving, and directed a 

diamond ring worth 500l. to be ſent to Blake; and the thanks 
of the houſe was ordered to all the officers and ſeamen, and to 
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the news arrived of this extraordinary action, the protector 


vaint his ſecond parliament, then fitting, therewith z' 
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be given them by their admiral. Upon his tetra to the Medi- 
terranean he cruiſed fome time before Cadiz; but finding him- 


elf declining faſt, reſolved to return home. He ey ergy 
failed for England, but lived not to ſee again his native land; for 
- He died as the fleet was entering Plymouth, the 17th of Auguſt 


1657, aged 58. His body was conveyed to Weſtminſter abbey, 
and interred with great funeral pomp in Henry VII.'s chapel; 
but removed from thence in 1661, and re-interred in St. Mar- 
garet's church yard (p]. 2 „„ N 

BLAKE (Joan BRADLEY), a gentleman who was cut off early 
in life ; but whoſe progreſs and improvements in natural know- 
ledge were fo great, that the editors of the ſecond edition of 
Biographia Britannica have thought him entitled to an honour- 
able place in their work. He was the ſon of John Blake, Eſq. 


and born in London, Nov. 4, 1745; educated at Weſtminſter 


ſchool; afterwards inſtructed in mathematics, chemiſtry, and 
drawing: but botany was his favourite object, in which he made 
a great progreſs. With theſe advantages he ſet out in life, and 
in 1766 was ſent as one of the Eaſt India e, e ſuper- 
cargoes at Canton in China: where he was no ſooner fixed, than 


he reſolved to employ every moment of his time, which could be 


ſpared from the duties of his ſtation, to the advancement of na- 
tural ſcience for the benefit of his countrymen. His plan was, 
to-procure the ſceds of all the vegetables found in China, which 
are uſed in medicine, manufactures, and food; and to ſend into 
Europe not only, ſuch ſeeds, but the plants by which they were 


produced. His view: in this was, that they might be propagated 
either in Great Britain and Ireland, or in thoſe colonies of Ame- 
rica, the ſoil and climate of which might ſuit them beſt. But it 


Io] Clarendon having mentioned all 
Blake's employments to the time of his 
farſt going on board the fleet, concludes 
thus: Ile then betook himſelf wholly 


to the ſea, and quickly made himſelf ſig- 


nal there. He was the firſt man that de- 
clined the old track, and made it manifeſt 
that the ſcience might be attained in leſs 
time than was imagined, and deſpiſed 
thoſe rules which had been long in prac- 
tice, to keep his ſhip and his men out of. 
danger ; which had been held in former 


times a point of great ability and circum- 


ſpection, as if the principal art requiſite in 
the captain of a ſhip had been to be ſure 


to come ſafe home again He was the firſt — 85 


man who brought the ſhips to contemn 
caſtles on ſhore, which had been thought 
ever very formidable, and were diſcovered 
by him to make a noiſe only, and to fright 
thoſe who could be rarely. hurt by th 
He was the firſt that infuſed that prope 
tion of courage into the ſeamen, by mak. 
ing them ſee hy experience what mighty 
things they could do if they were reſolved, 
and taught them to fight in fire as well 
as upon water; and though he has been 


very well imitated and followed, he was 


the firſt that gave the example of that 
kind of naval courage, and bald and reſo- 
lute achlevements. FHiſt. vol. iii. p. 392 


— 


', 25S * 


Was not to botanic ſubjects alone, that Mr. Blake's genius was 
eonfined : he had begun to collect foſſils and ores; and he now 
attended as much to mineralogy, as he had done to botany. 
It would exceed the limits of our plan, to relate particularly 
What he did in both. However, he is ſuppoſed to have ſacri- 
ficed his life to the cloſeneſs and ardour of his purſuits. By de- 
nying himſelf the needſul recreations, and by fitting too intenſe- 

ly to his drawing arid ſtudies, he brought on a' gravelly com- 
plaint ; and this increafing to the ſtone, and being accompanied 
with a fever, carried him off at Canton, Nov. 16, 1773, in his 

"29th year. The friends of natural knowledge in England were 
paring to have him enrolled among the members of the 
oyal Society, when the news of his death arrived: however, fir 


John Pringle, the preſident, took an opportunity of making his 
eloge, and lamented the loſs of him very pathetically, as a public 
misfortune. , e 
BLANC (Tnowas 1s), jeſuit of Vitri in Champagne, who 
died at Rheims in 1669, after having been provincial, was pious 
and learned. There are a great number of works by him, on 
the duties of the ſeveral conditions in life: le bon Valet; la bonne 
Servante; le bon Vigneron; le bon Laboureur; le bon Artiſan 
le bon Riche; le bon Pauvre; le bon Ecolier ; le Soldat gene- 
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reux, &c- But the book that brought him the greateſt reputz- _ 


tion is an ample commentary on the Pſalms, under this title: 
Analyſis pſalmorum davidicorum, Lyons, 1665, 6 vols. folio, 
reprinted; at Cologne in 1681. The author does not confine 
himſelf to the literal ſenſe ; he enters into all the myſtical ap- 
plications of the different expoſitors, and therefore one may 
well be aſtoniſhed that he could crowd his matter into ſix vo- 
lumes folio. 33 8 8 


Bade (Joun Beznazp 12), hiſtoriographer of build- 


ings of the academy della Cruſca, and of that of the Arcades at 
Rome,; was born at Dijon in 1707, of parents but ill provided 
with the goods of fortune. He went to Paris, where he gained 
friends and patrons. He then came o London, where he met 
with the ſame advantage. In 1746 Maupertuis offered him, on 
the part of che king of Pruſſia, a place ſuitable-to a man of let- 
ters, at the court of Berlin z but, endued with philoſophy and 
moderation, he preferred mediocrity at home to flattering hopes 
held out to him from abroad. Abbe le Blanc died in 178 t. His 


tragedy of Abenſaide, the ſubject of which is very intereſting, 


was well received at firſt, notwithſtanding the barſhneſs of the 
verſification 3 but it did not ſupport this ſucceſs, when revived on 
the ſtage in 1743. What moſt brought the abbe le Blanc into 


repute was the collection of his letters on the engliſh, 1758, 


3 vols. 12mo. where we meet with matters properly ſeen, ſound 
Ie and judicious” reflections: but he is heavy, formal, 
Vor. II. r fruicful 
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4 BLANCHE T. 


fruitful in vulgar notions, and trivial in his erudition; He re. 
ou and ſometimes contradicts himſelf. The praifes he be- 
tows on the great men, or the literati to whom he addreſſes his 
letters, are deficient in caſe, preciſion and delicacy. The letters 
of abbe le Blanc cannot bear a compariſon with the London of 
Groſley, who has had the art of making his work more pleaſing, 
and . 5 7727 En ns tg 03 Hont ih org in 
- BLANCHARD (Jaws), an eminent painter, born at Paris 
in 1600, He learnt the rudiments of his profeſſion under his 
uncle Nicholas Bolleri, but left him at twenty years of age with 
an intention to travel to Italy. He ſtopped at Lyons in his way 
thither, where he ſtaid for ſome time; and during his reſidence = 
here reaped both profit and improvement. He paſſed: on to 
Rome, where he continued about two years. From thence he 
went to Venice, where he was ſo much pleaſed with the works. 
of Titian, Tintoret, and Paul Veroneſe, that he reſolved to fol- 
low their manner; and in this he ſucceeded ſo far, that at his 
return to Paris he ſoon got into high employment; being gene- 
rally eſteemed for the novelty, beauty, and force of his pen- 
cil{e]. He painted two galleries at Paris, one belonging to 
the firſt preſident, Perrault, and the other to monſieur de Bul- 


| Hon, ſuperintendant of the finances. But his capital piece is 


reckoned to be that at the church of Notre Dame, St. Andrew 
kneeling before the croſs, and the holy ghoſt deſcending. Blan- 
chard was in a likely way of making his fortune; but a fever 
and an impoſthume in the lungs carried him off in his 38th year. 
Of all the french painters Blanchard was eſteemed the beſt co- 
louriſt, having ſtudied this part of painting with great care in 
the venetian ſchool. There are few grand compoſitions of his; 
but what he has left of this kind ſhew him to have had great ge- 
nius. He was moſtly taken up with madonnas, which prevented 


— 3 


his employing himſelf in ſubjects of greater extent. 
BLANCHET (Tromas), a painter, born at Paris in 1617, 
the diſciple and friend of Pouſſin and Albano, was appointed 
profeſſor of painting by the academy of Paris, though abſent, 
which is contrary to eſtabliſhed cuſtom; but Blanchet was de- 
ſerving of this departure from the rules. Le Brun preſented his 
icture for reception, repreſenting Cadmus killing a dragon. 
by He ſpent a part of his life at Lyons, and there died in 1669. A 
. cieling at the town-houſe of that place, in which Blanchet diſ- 
played the whole force of his talents, was burnt by fire. This 
painter excelled in hiſtory and portraits. His touches are bold, 
agreeable and eaſy, his drawing correct, his colouring excellent. 
era of his pi kurs are ſeen at Paris and at Lyon. 
BLANCHET (Apt), cenſor royal, interpreter at the royal 
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library, and keeper of the books in the french king's eabinet, 

quitted that place to go and live in obſcurity at St- Germain- 
en- laye. It was there he died in 1784, at about 80. His di 2 
ſition was amiable in ſociety, where he appeared but little; 

he was gloomy and „ in the ſolitude to which he _ 

demned himſelf, Premature infirmities had conſiderably. als 

tered his temper; He was oppreſſed with vapours, from which 
he ſuffered. alone, and by which he was afraid of making others, 
ſuffer. It was this that made him ſeck retirement. © Such as I am, 
ſaid he, I muſt bear with myſelf ; but are others obliged to bear 
with me?” By nature diſintereſted, he conſtantly refuſed ſavours 
and benefits, and it was with great difficulty he could be made 
to accept of. any thing. The advancement of his friends was: 
not ſo. indifferent to him as his own; he was delighted when 
they were promoted to any agreeable. or uſeful place. Ihe 
abbẽ Blanchet was ſcarcely known to the public till after his 
death. Of his writing are the Variẽtẽs morales et amuſantes, 
1784; and, Apologues et contes orientaux, 1785, 870. From 
both collections he ſhews himſelf as a man well read, who has. 
the talent of writing with much ſentifnent, philoſophy and 
taſte. There are like wiſe by him ſeveral little pieces of poetry, 
of the light and 9 kind, of which the greater part were 
| attributed to the s of the time, who did not ſhe any 
vehement diſdain at het putation; which made the abbẽ Blan- 

chet ſay: I am delighted that the rich adopt my children. -. + 
BLAND ( 3 This  gentlewoman was remarkable 

both for her knowledge of the hebrew language, and for a. en 

lar ſkilfulneſs in writing it. 

She was born about the time of the e and was 
da ughter and heir of Mr. Robert Fiſher of  Long-acre- 7 
"April 26, 1681, ſhe married Mr. Nathanael Bland (then a 55 

nen=draper i in London, afterwards lord of the manor of Beeſton: 

in Yorkſhire), by whom ſhe had fix children, who all died in 
their infancy, excepting one ſon named Joſeph, and 2 daughter 
called Martha, who was married to Mr. George Moore of Bee- 
ſton aforeſaid. She was. inſtructed in the hebrew language by 
the lord Van Helmont, which ſhe underſtood to ſuch. a degree of. | 
3 that ſhe taught it to her ſon and · daughter. ; 
the curioſities of the royal ſociety is preſerved of. her 
+a phylactery in hebrew, of which Dr. Grew has given 

8 cription in his Account of rarities preſerved at Greſham - 

college, folio, London, 1681. It was written by her at the re- 

queſt of Mr. Thoreſby, and ſhe gave it to that repoſitory. | 
By the two pedigrees of the family, printed in Mr. Thoreſby's 'Þ 
Ducatus Leodienſis, pages 209 and 587, it La Tm ſhe was 


bring in 1712. | : |; 
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This is all the account we have been able to prociire either o 


her or her writings, which probably were conſiderable, as her 
#ttainments in this one branch of learning were ſo complete [y]. 
BLEECK (PeTeR VAR), an eminent painter, died July 20, 
1764. He painted thoſe celebrated comedians, Johnſon and 
Griffin, in the characters of Ananias and Tribulation in the 
Alchymiſt. Mr. Walpole mentions Johnfon as the moſt na- 
tural actor he ever ſaw, and ſays, he well ſupported the inſo- 
lent dignity of perſecution in biſhop Gardiner, and, completely 
a prieſt, ſhifted it in an inſtant to the fawning inſidious ſlave, as 
ſoon as Henry frowned. This was indeed hiſtory, when Shak- 
ſpeare wrote it; and Johnſon repreſented it: but when we read 
it in fictitious harangues, and wordy declamations, it is a tale told 
by a pedant to a ſchook-boy CS ] 
© BLETERIEſn]; {Joun Pate RENE DR ILA), born at 
ennes, entered early into the —_— of the oratory, and 
was there a diſtinguiſhed profeflor. The order againſt wigs oc- 
caſioned his quitting it; but he retained the friendſhip and 
eſteem of his former brethren. He went to Paris, where his ta- 
lents procured him a chair of eloquenee in the college royal, and 
= place in the academy of belles lettres. He publiſhed ſeveral 


works which have been well received by the publics 1. The life 


of the-empetor Julian, Paris, 1735, 174, I 2mo. a curious per- 
formance [I), well written, and diſtingnifhed at once by impar- 
tiality, preciſion, elegance and jadgment. 2. The hiſtory of the 
emperor Jovian, with tranſlations of ſome works of the emperor 
Julian, Paris, 1748, 2 vols. 12mo KJ, a book no. leſs valuable 
than the former, by the art with which the author has ſelected, 
arranged and eſtabliſhed facts, and by the free and varied turns 
of the tranſlator. "The life of Jovian, however, ſeems much in- 
ferior to that of Julian. But the difference, fays Mr. Peliſſot, 
may be owing to the character of thoſe two perſons, who in fact 
are very diſſimilar. 3. A tranſlation of ſome works of Tacitus, 
Paris, 1755, 2 vols. 12mo. The manners of the Germans, and 
the life of Agricola, are the two pieces compriſed. in this verſion, 
which is equally elegant and faithful. Prefixed is a Liſe of 
Tacitus, which is alſo worthy of this writer, by the ſtrength of 
its ſentiments, andcheanimation of its ſtyle. For this hiftorian 
the abbe de la Bleterie had a kind of predilection; he ſpoke of 
him inceflantly to his friends. To Tacitus, faid he, I am 
much indebted; I oughr therefore in juſtice to dedicate to his 
glory the remainder of my life.“ 4. Tiberius, or the fix firſt 


[+] Ballard“ Memoirs of learned ladies [i] Tranſlated into eogliſh- under the 
ja the x ch and xvith centuries ' inſpection of Mr. Bowyer, in 1746. 

o Walpole's anecdotes of painting. K] Abridged, by Mr. Duncombe, in 

{ | It is thus printed with a fingle T the Select works of tue emperor Julian, 

in his Hiſtoire de Julien. | 1784, 2 vl wo. . 
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books of the annals of Tacitus, tranflated into French, Paris, 
1768, 3 vols. 12mo. This work has undergone ſome juſt exi- 
ticiſms ; it is written in a vulgar, affected ſtyle, and we very 
ſeldom diſcover in it the elegant hiſtorian of Julian. It occa- 
Koned at the time theſe two lines: Fs | 
Des dogmes de Queſnel un triſle proſclyte 
En bourgeois du Marais fait parler Tacite [L.]. 


This tranſlation is in other reſpects ſufficiently exact. 5. Let- 
ters occaſioned by the account of Quietiſm given by M. Phely- 
peaux, 1733, 12mo. This pamphlet, which is ſcarce, and very 
well written, contains a defence of the conduct of Madame de 
Guyon. 6, Some diſſertations [M] in the Memoirs of the aca- 
demy of belles lettres, well eſteemed, 7. Moſt humble remon- 
ſtrances of M. de Montrempuis; an obſcure and indifferent 
work, ſays M. Peliſſot, in favour of 2 pedant, who had made 
himſelf ridiculous by an abſurd and unlucky adventure. The 
abbe de la Bleterie died at an advanced age in 1772. He 
was a man of learning, attached to religion, and his morals did 
not belie his principles. His knowledge being ſolid and diver- 
Ghed, rendered his converſation uſeful and intereſting, With 
ſound rather than. brilliant talents, endowed with moxe judg- 
ment than imagination, he had the merit of knowing how to 
chooſe his friends, and how to retain them. - Rp 1 
BLOEMART, a painter, born at Gorcum in Holland, 1567, 
His father was an architect, who retired from the Low Coun- 
tries during the diſturbances there, to Utrecht, whither his ſog 
followed him; and here it was that he learnt the firſt principles 
of his profeſion{n]. He was never ſo lucky however as to be 
under any al: * maſter. He formed a manner to himſelf, as na- 
ture and his genius directed him. It was eaſy, graceful, and 
. univerſal; he underſtood the claro obſcurg. The folds of his 
draperies were large, and had a good effect; but his manner of 
deſigning had too much of his own country in ir. A great num- 
ber of prints have been engraved after his works. He died in 


_ BLONDEL (Davin), a proteſtant miniſter, famous for his 
knowledge in eceleſiaſtical and civil hiſtory, born at Chalons in 
Champagne, 1591. He was admitted miniſter at a ſynod of 

the Ifle of France in 1614. A few years afterwards he began 

to write in defence of proteſtantiſm; for in 1619 he publiſhed a COT IN: - 
treatiſe intituled, Modeſte declaration de la fincerite et verite - 


* 


[J Of Queſnel's tenets a ſad devotee Duncombe's tranſlation of the Select 

Hl made a buigher, Tacitus, of works of Julian, vol. ij. p. 365. 
77... ˙ [x] Du Piles? Lives of the painters. 
LI. u] Ose of thoſe is abridged in Mw, 8 
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Vas ſecretary more than twenty times in the ſynods o 
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des Egliſes reform&es de France. This was an anſwer to fe. 
yeral of the catholic writers, eſpecially to the biſhop of Lucon, 
ſo well known afterwards under the title of cardinal Richelieu. 
From this time he was conſidered as a perſon of great NE He- 
of France, and was deputed four times ſucceſſively to the na- 
tional ſynods. That of Caſtres employed him to write in de- 
fence of the proteſtants. The national ſynod of Charenton ap- 
pointed him honorary profeſſor in 1645, with a proper ſalary, 


_ which had never been done to any body before. He wrote ſe- 


veral pieces, but what gained him moſt favour amongſt the pro- 


teſtants are the following: his Explications on the Euchariſt ; 


his work intituled, De la primaute d'epliſe ; his treatiſe of the 
Sybils; and his piece De epiſcopis et hd ing Some of his 
party however were diſſatisfied with him for engaging in dif- 
putes relating to civil hiſtory ; and alfo offended at che bock he 
hew what is related about pope Joan to be a ridi - 
colus fans, EYED 5 F 
Upon the death of Voſſius, he was invited to ſucceed him in 
the hiſtory profeſſorſhip in the college of Amſterdam. He ac. 
cordingly went thither in 1650, where he continued his ſtudies 
with great aſſiduity. This intenſe application, and the air of the 
country not agreeing with him, greatly impaired his health and 
deprived him of his ſlight. In this condition he is ſaid to have 
diQtated two volumes in volio, on the genealogy of the kings of 
France, againſt Chifflet, a work which we are told he undertook 
at the deſire of chancellor Seguier. He had like to have come 
into trouble in Holland, from the malice of ſome perſons who 
endeavoured to render him ſuſpected of aminianiln, and who 
inveighed againſt him for the Conſiderations religieuſes et po- 


litiques,“ which he publiſhed during the war betwixt Cromwell 


and the Hollanders, He died the 6th of April 1655, aged 64. 

_ BLONDEL (Francis), regius profeſſor of mathematics and 
architecture, a man of great fame for the ſkill he acquired in 
his profeſſion. He was governor to Lewis-Henry, count de 
Brienne, whom he accompanied in his travels from July 1652 
to November 1655. He wrote a latin account of them, which 
was printed twice, in 1660 and 1662. He had ſeveral honour- 
able employments both in the army and navy. He was alſo en, 
truſted with the management of ſome negotiations with foreign 


princes, and at length arrived at the dignity of marſhal de ro 


and counſellor of ſtate. He had the honour to be appoint 
mathematical preceptor to the dauphin. It was he who drew 


the deſign of the new gates ſince the dutch war in 1672, and he 
wrote ſome of the infcriptions on them; for he was no leſs 
verſed in the knowledge of the belles lettres than in that of geo- 
metry, as may be ſeen by the compariſon he publiſhed ys 
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Pindar and Horace. He was director of the academy of archi- 
tecture, and a member of the royal academy of ſciences. He 
died Feb. 1, 1686. He has left ſeveral treatiſes [o]. N 
BLONDEL (Joan Fraxcis), was born at Rouen in 1705, of 
a family diſtinguiſhed by their {kill in architecture. He pre- 
ared for running the 3 courſe by the ſtudy of the belles- 
ettres, the mathematics, and the art of drawing. Inſtructed in the 
practice of that art by his uncle, he was capable of giving leſſons 
in it before he had reached the age of 5. and he was the firſt 
who opened a public ſchool at Paris. Being elected in 1755 a 
member of the academy of architecture, he was afterwards choſen 
| 2 at Paris. He died Jan. 9, 1274 in the 6gth year of 

is age. We have of his, 1. A courſe of architecture, 6 vols. 
8vo. 1771—1773. 2. Of the decoration of edifices, 1738, 2 
vols. 410. 3. Diſcourſe on architecture, 12mo. It was he who 
2 all the articles relating to architecture in the Encyclo- 
Peg ON DET, phyſician at Pithiviers, and intendant of the 
mineral waters of Segrai, died in 1759, with the reputation of 
a very able practitioner. He wrote two diſſertations: one, on 
the nature and qualities of the mineral waters of his department, 
1749, 12mo;z the other on the epidemical diſeaſe of cattle, 
1746; 320066 4 | e 

BLONDUS (FL Avrus), born at Forli in Italy in 1388. He 
was ſecretary to pope Eugenius IV. and continued in this em- 
ployment under Eugenius's ſucceſſors to pope Pius II. under 
whole pontificate he died June + 146 1 He compoſed ſe- 
veral works, the moſt famous o hich is his Hiſtory from the 
your 400 to 1440 LQ. | | 


BLOOD (THromas), a daring ruftan, known by the appella- 
ko of 8 was a diſbanded Wee of rn” 
well, notorious for engaging in 4 conſpiracy to iſe 
caſtle of Dublin, en 3 . de by 5 vigilance of the 
duke of Ormond. Eſcaping to England, he meditated revenge 
againſt the duke, and actually ſeized him one night in his coach 
in St. James's ſtreet, with an intention to hang him at Tyburn; 
but this refinement in his vengeance ſaved the duke's life, for he 
was reſcued by his own ſervants in the way. A little after, in 
1671, Blood fo the wang, enen, to carry off the erown 
and regalia from the Tower; he was dreſſed in the habit of 2 
clergyman, and was very near being ſucceſsful, had it not bees 


[Lo] Notes on the architecture of Savot. [&] Beſides. his hiftory he wrote the 
2. A courſe of architecture, in three vols, following works: 1. Rome triu . 
in folio. 3. The art of throwing bombs, tis, libri decem. 2. Rome inftaurate, li. 
4. The hiſtory of the roman calendar. bri tres. 3. Italiz illuſtrate, libri octo. 
5. A new manner of fortifying places. 4. Hiſtoriarum Romanarum, decades tres. 
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for his pity to the keeper, whoſe life he ſpared, and by that means 
was diſcovered. It was with no ſmall difficulty that the crown 

was wreſted from him. The following famous epigram was 
ie tn on oo bt RG” 


When dating Blood his rent to have regained; EE, ESTES - 
Upon the Engliſh diadem diſtraineſ l,. 
He choſe the caſſock, ſurcingle, and gown, _ . - 

I be fitteſt garb for him that ſteals a crown 3 | 

But hislay-pity underneath prevailed, 5 
And while he Fodred the keeper's life, he failed. 
With the prieſt's veſtments had he but put oon 

I be prelate's cruelty, the crown had gone u J. 

Charles II. having a curioſity to Tee him, Blood not on!. 
owned his guilt, but even declared his having engaged in a 
ſcheme to murder him, but was checked by the awe of ma- 
Jar when he was about to ſhoot him. Whatever were the 
king's motives, he firſt granted Blood a pardon, then an eſtate 
of 500). a year in Ireland, and treated him afterward with ſuch 
familiarity, that many applied to him for favours from the king. 
&o that the king's enemies uſed to ſay, he kept that villain about 
Him to intimidate thoſe who ſhould dare to offend him: allud- 
ing to the recent fate of fir John Covent... 
BLOUNT (Tromas), a learned engliſh writer, born at Bor- 

defley in Worceſterſhire in 1619. He had not the advantage of 
a univerſity education, but by ſtrength of genius and great ap- 
lication made a conſiderable progreſs in literature. Upon the 
Creating aut of the popiſh plot in the reign of Charles II. being 
much alarmed on account of his being a zealous roman catholic, 
he contracted a palſy, as he informed Mr. Wood'in a letter dated 
April the 28th, 1679; adding, that he had then quitted all 
books, except thoſe of devotion [s). He died the 26th of De- 
cember- following [TJ]. He was a barriſter at law, and of the 


| [x7 Gent. Mag for 1780, p. 125, 
- [8] Wood's Athen. Oxon. vol. ii. 
kx] His works are as follow: 1. The 
geade my of eloquence, containing a com- 
pleat englith rhetoric. 2. Gloſſographica, 
or a dictionary interpreting ſuch hard 


words, whether hebrew, greek, latin, ita 


lian, &c, that are now: uſed in our refined 
engliſh tongue, &c. 16 56, 8vo. z. The 
lamps of the law, and ite light of the go- 
Ipel': or the titles of ſome late ſpiritual, 
lemical, and metaphyſical. new: books, 
4. Boſcebel; or the hiſtory of his maje- 
ſty's eſcape afier the battle of Worceſter, 
1660, 8vo. 5. The catholic almanac for 
21663, 62, 63, &. But this not ſelling ſo 


well as John Booker's almanac, he wrote, 


c. 1665, in one ſheet, 4to, 
dictionary, 1671, | 
' fions upon fir. Richard Baket's chronicle, 


6. Booker refuted or Animadverſions on 


Booker's Teleſcopium Uranicum, or E- 
phemeris, 1665, Which is very erroneous, 
7. A law 
folip. 8. Animadver- 


and its continuation, - &. 1672, 8vo. 


9. A world of errors diſcovered in the new 
world of words, &c. 1673, folio. 10. Frag- 


menta antiquitatis, antient tenures of land, 
11. Boſcobel, &c. the ſecond part, Lond. 
1681, in 8 vo; to which is added, Clauſe 
trum regale reſeratum, or the king's con 
cealment at Trent, in Somerſetſhire, pub - 
liſhed by Mrs. Anne Windbam of Trent. 


and jecular cuſtoms of ſome manors, 1679. 
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- BLOUNT (Sir HzNnv), an 2 writer, born Dec. 158. 
1602, at Tittenhanger in Hertfordſhire: He was educated at 

the free-ſchool of St. Alban's, from whence he was removed to 
Trinity college, Oxford, 1816. He was a youth of a cheerful 
diſpoſition, and had a ſtrong taſte for claſſical learning. In 1618 
he took his degree of bachelor of arts, and ſoon after left Ox- 
ford. Then he went to Gray's Inn, where for ſome time he ap- 
plied himſelf to the law, and in 1634 ſet out on his travels [yu 
After having viſited France, Spain, and Italy, he went to Venice, 
where he contracted an acquaintance with a janizary, whom he 
reſolved to accompany to the turkiſh dominions. He according- 
ly embarked, May 1634, on board a venetian galley for Spalatro, 
and thence continued his journey by land to Conſtantinople. 
His ſtay at Conſtantinople was ſhort, for he went from tlſence 
to Grand Cairo; and after having been abroad two years re- 
turned to England, where, in 1636, he printed an account of 
his travels. This work went through ſeveral editions. The 
title of the 8th runs thus: A voyage into the-Levant, being 
a brief relation of a journey performed from England by the 
way of Venice, into Dalmatia, Sclavonia, Boſnia, Hungary, Ma- 
cedonia, I heflaly, Thrace, Rhodes, and Ægypt, into Grand 
Cairo, with particular obſervations concerning the modern con- 
dition of the Turks and other people under that empire“ 
In 1638 his father died, and left him the fear of Blount's 
hall in Staffordſhire, with a conſiderable fortune. March 21, 
1639, the king conferred on him the honour of knighthood; 
and upon the breaking out of the civil war, he attended his ma- 
jeſty to ſeveral places, was preſent at the battle of Edgehill ; and 
at this juncture is ſuppoſed to have had the care of the young 
princes. He afterwards quitted his majeſty's fervice, and re- 
turned to London, where he was called to an account for ad- 
hering to the king, but brought himſelf off by alleging his duty 
on account of his poſt [x]. In 1651 he was named by the par- 
liamerit in a committee of twenty perſons, for inſpecting the 
practice of the law, and remedying its abuſes; and about this 
time he ſhewed himſelf very active againſt the payment of tithes, 
being deſirous to have reduced the income of pariſh miniſters to 
one Lund pounds a year. He alſo ſat with Dr. Zouch, Dr. 
Clarke, Dr. Turner, civilians, and other eminent perſons in 
the court of King's (then called the upper) bench, in Weſtmin- 

ſter-hall, on the 5th of July 1654, by virtue of a commiſſion 
from Oliver Cromwell, for trying Don Pantalion Sa, brother to 
the portugueſe ambaſſador, for murder. Nov. 1, 165 5, he was 
appointed one of the twenty-one. commiſſioners to conſider of 
hae trade and navigation of the commonwealth. _ | 
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He wis received into favour-and confidence on the King's re- 


ſtoration, and appointed high ſheriff of the county 6f Hertford 
in 1661 [J. From this time he lived as a private gentleman, 
ſatisſied with the honours he had acquired and the eſtate he 
_ poſſeſſed ; and after having paſſed upwards of twenty years in 


this manner, died Oct. Og 1682. 2 2 | . 
.- BLOUNT (Sir Tons Pops), an eminent engliſh writer, 


ſon of the preceding fir Henry Blount, born at Upper Hollo- 


way in Middleſex, Sept. 12, 1649. Charles II. conferred upon 
him the degree of a baronet in 1679 [z]. He was elected bur- 
geſs for St. Alban's in Hertfordſhire, the ſame year, and was 


knight of the ſhire in three parliaments after the revolution; 
ö being alſo appointed commiſſioner of accounts for the three laſt 


years of his life by the houſe of commons. He always diſtin- 
uiſhed himſelf as a lover of liberty. He was a man of great 


learning, and well verſed in the belt writers; of which he gave 
a proof in his famous work, Cenſura celebriorum authorum, 
& c LA]. His capacity for writing on a variety of important and 
entertaining ſubjeQs appears from his eſſays [A). His extenſive 
. mais + is farther ditplayed in another learned piece on na- 


tural hiſtory [e]. He wrote alſo a work on poetry, De re po- 
Etica, or remarks upon poetry; with characters and cenſures of 


tue moſt conſiderable poets, whether antient or modern, extraCt- 


ed out of the beſt and choiceſt critics.” It is dedicated to John 


earl of Mulgrave. After en, acquired great honour in his 
eem and friendſhip in private 


ſeveral public characters, with 


life, he quietly ended his days at Tittenhanger, June 30, 1697, 


not quite 48 years old. 


-- BLOUNT (CraxLzs), younger fon of fir Henry Blount, 
and an eminent writer aſe; born April 27, 1654. He had an 


excellent capacity; and, being trained by his father, quickly ac- 


quired an extraordinary {kill in the arts and ſciences vj ' In 


Baronetage of England, vol. iii. the ancients, and the reſpect that is due 
p. 672. | Ant them; that we ſhould not too much en» 
] More fully, thus: ** Cenſura ce- ſlave ourſelves to their opinions. 5. Whe» 
lebriorum authorum, five tractatus in quo ther the men of this preſent age are any 
varia virorum doctorum de clariſſimis cu- way inferior to thoſe of former ages, either 
juſque ſeculi ſeriptoribus judicia tradun- in teſpect of virtue, learning or long life ? 
| | 4 2 2 © 6. Of paſſion z and whether. the paſſions 


4 


8 Chauncey's Hertfordſhire, 5. 573. : education is not always effeQual, 4 Of 
2 
6 


- 


tur, 1690, folio. | 


He tollowing ſubjeQs: „ 4 
tx. That intereſt governs the world, and 
that popery is nothing but prieftcraft, or 1 PL $2 9 5 1 
an invention of the prieſts to get money. le] The title of the book runs thus, 


Iii] His eſſays are in number ſeven, on are an advantage or diſadvantage to men ? 
I 


2. The great miſchief and prejudice of A natural hiſtory, containing many. not 
common obſervations, extracted out of the. 


learning, and that a wiſe man ought to be 


7- The variety of opinions, whence it pro- 
ceeds ; the uncertainty of human Kuow- 


* 


preferred before a man of learning. 3. Of beſt modern writers, 1695, emo. 

education and cuſtom; the great influence [9] Blount's life prefixed to hjs x | 

it hath upon molb mem: hut that a good, 1 . 
; | N 1679. 
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7679, he publiſhed his Anima Mundi, which giving great of- 
fence, complaint was made to Compton biſhop of London [E J. 


Blount was a ſtrenuous adyocate for liberty, of which he gave 
teſtimony in a pamphlet on the popiſh plot, and the fear of a 


popiſh ſucceſſor, ſubſcribed- Junius Brutus Ly J. In 1680 he. 
printed his work which rendered him moſt known to the world, 
the life of: Apollonius Tyaneus, which was ſoon after ſuppreſſed, 
as an attack upon revealed religion [G]. The ſame year came 
out his Diana of the Epheſians, in which, while expoſing ſu- 
perſtition, he ſtrikes at revelation [H]. In 1684 he publiſhed a 
kind of Introduction to polite literature [1].” | g 


Blount was a warm friend to the revolution: he gave a 


ſtrong teſtimony of attachment to his principles, and the love. 


of freedom, in a treatiſe he wrote for the liberty of the preſs; 
wherein, he ſhews, that all reſtraints thereon can have no other. 


tendency than to eſtabliſh ſuperſtition and tyranny, by abaſing 
the ſpirits of mankind, and injuring the human underſtand- 
ing. Warmth of temper, affection for king William, and ſtrong 
deſire to ſee things ſettled according to his wiſhes, led him to 
write a pamphlet, in which he aſſerted king William and queen 
Mary to be conquerors; which piece, however, was condemned 
to be burnt by oth houſes of parliament. After the death of 

his wife, he became enamoured of her ſiſter, a lady of beauty, 
wit, and virtue, who is ſaid not to have been inſenſible on her 
fide, but ſcrupulous only as to marrying him after her fiſter [x]. | 
He wrote a letter on this ſubject, wherein he ſtates the caſe as 
of a third n, and treats it. with great learning and addreſs. 
It is alſo ſaid that he applied to the archbiſnop of Canterbury, 
and other divines, who decided againſt his opinion; and this 
deciſion rendering the lady inflexible, threw him into a fit of de- 
ſpair, which ended in a phrenſy, ſo that he ſhot himſelf [x]. 
The wound, however, did not prove immediately mortal: he. 


lived after it ſome days, and died in Auguſt 1693. After his 


deceaſe many of his private letters were publiſhed in a wor 


[] The title of this work at large is, 
407 Anima mundi; or, an hiftorical narra- 
lion of the opinions of the antients concern- 


ing man's toul after this life, according to 


unenlightened nature. Several anſwers | . 
| © together with the political inſtitution of- 


were written to it. | 
[] The tide runs thus: An appeal 
from the country to the city, for the pie- 


ſeryation of his majeſty's perſon, liberty, 


rty, and the proteſtant religion. 


©] The title runs thus: The two 


firſt books of Philoſtratus, concerning the 
life of Apollonius Tyaneus, written ori- 
ginally in greek, with philological notes 
upon each N ne 8 a thin folio. The 
poteg, which c 


% 


iefly gave the offence, are 


ſaid to have been taken from the manu 
ſcript writing of the famous lord Herbert 
of Cherbury. Bayle, in Apollonius. © 
Tn] The title: Great is Diaus of 
the Epheſians, or the original of idolatry, 


the Geatiles' ſacrifices. The motto: _ 
Cum fis ipſe nocens, moritur cur viQims' - 


pro fe? | TEES 

Stultitia eſt morte alterius ſperare ſalu- 

f te m. 1 2 4. | 1 . ; = 
8 Athen. Oxon. vol. ii. 8 
Le] Complete hiſtory of England, vel. 
iii. p. 657. | SER TIS 


LI Athen. Oxon. vol. Mu. 
ws called, 
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called, The oracles of reaſon, by Mr. Gildon; and which was 
afterwards printed, with ſeveral of our author's pieces, under 
the title of 'The miſcellaneous works of Charles Blount, eſq. 


BLOW Dr. Jons),' an eminent muſician, was born at Col- 
lingham in Nottinghamſhire about the year 1648 [M]. In 1674 
he was appointed maſter of the children of the royal chapel; in 
2685, compoſer to his majeſty; in 1687, almoner and maſter 
of the choriſters of St. Paul's cathedral. Blow was not a gra- 
duate of either univerhkty ; but archbiſhop - Sancroft conferred 
on him the degree of doctor in muſic. Upon the deceaſc of 

Purcell, in 1695, he became organiſt of Weſtminſter abbey. 

He died Oct. , 1708, and was burjed in the north aiſle of 

Weſtminſter abbey. JJ 8 
BLUTEAU (pom. RAPHAEL), theatin, born at London of 

french parents in 1638, went over to France and became diſtin- 
 _ *gniſhed as a ſcholar and a preacher. From thence he went to 
- Lilbon, where he died in 1734, 96 years old. There is by him 
z dictionary, portugueſe and latin, mugh eſtgemed, 8 vols; folio; 
Coimbra, 1712 to 1721; with a Supplement, Liſbon, 1 727 and 
3728, two vols. folio. Two doCtors of the academy of the Ap- 
pliques, delivered each of them a diſcourſe” for the difcuſſion of 
tis problem: Whether it was more glorious for England in 
Having given birth to this ſcholar, or for Portugal in having poſ- 
JJ... TTT. 
B3OBART (Jacop), a German, whom Dr. Plot calls an ex- 
cellent gardener and botaniſt, was by the earl of Danby, founder 
of the phyſic garden at Oxford, appointed the firſt keeper of it. 
| He was author of Catalogus plantarum horti medici Oxoniens 
fis, ſcil. Latino-Anglicus et Anglicp-Latinus, Ox. 1648, 8vo, 
%%% FTT 
BOcc ACE (Jong), an eminent writer, born at Certaldo, 
in Tuſcany, 1313, His father deſigned him for buſineſs, and 
placed him with a merchant of Florence, who took him to 
Paris, and with whom Boccace lived fix years; but being at 
length tired of trade, and having declared his averſion to it, he 
was ſent to ſtudy the canon law. He diſliked this alſo, his paſ: 


Ti] Hawkins's Hiſt, of muſic, iy. 486. ed wings. He let it dry as hard as poſ- 
2 ſible. The learned immediately pro- 


5 T. Dr. Zachary Grey, in his notes on 


Hudibras, vol. i. p. 12 5, gives us the fol- 


low ing anecdote of Jacob Bobart the ſon. 
He ſays: Mr. Smith of . Bedfo:d ob- 


ſerves to me on the word Dragon as fol- 
Jaws : Mr, Jacob Bobart, botany proſeſſor 
- of Oxford, did, about 40 years ago, find a 
dead rat in the phyſic-garden, which he 


made to reſemble the common picture of 
dragons, by altering the head and tail, and 


thruſting in taper ſharp ſticks; which ex- 


tadeg the {kin on each fide till it mimic» 


$7: 


nounced it a dragon; and one of them 
ſent an accurate deſcription of it io Mag- 
liabechi, librarian to the grand duke of 
Tuſcany; ſeveral fine copies of verſes 
were wrote on ſo rare a ſubject ; but at 
laft Mr. Bobart owned the cheat : how- 
ever, it was looked upon as a maſterpiece 
of art, and, as ſuch, depoſited in the mu- 
ſeum, or anatomy ſchool, where I ſaw. it 
e ed 77 PR os 


ion 


flon deing for poetry; nor could his father's commands, or the 
exhortations of his friends, induce him to ſuppreſs this inclina- 
tion. However, he could not wholly diſengage himſelf from 
the law till after his father's death; but then renounced it, 
and gave himſelf wholly up to poetry. He put himſelf under 
the inſtruction of Petrarch, and ſought every where for tlie 
moſt eminent maſters; but not having an income ſufficient 
for his expences, he was reduced to the neceſſity of being aſſiſt- 
ed by others; and was particularly obliged to Petrareh, who 


furniſhed bim with money as well as books. Boccace was a - 


eat admirer of the greek language: he found means to get 
D tranſlated into latin for his own uſe; and procured. a 
| agg chair at Florence for Leontius Pylautus, in order to 
| honoured Boccace with the freedom of that city, and employed 
him in public affairs, particularly to negotiate the return of Pe- 


trarch; but Petrarch not only refuſed to return to Florence, 


but perſuaded Boccace alſo to retire from thence, on account of 
the factions which prevailed in that republic. Having quitted 


Florence, he went to ſeveral places in Italy, and ſtopped at laſt 


at Naples, - where king Robert gave him a very kind reception. 


He-conceived a violent affection for the natural daughter of that 


rince, which made him remain a conſiderable time at Naples. 
He alſo made a long ſtay in Sicily, where he was in high favour 
with queen Joan. When the troubles were ſomewhat abated 
at Florence, he returned thither : but ſoon retired to Certaldo, 
where he ſpent his time in ſtudy, His intenſe application 


brought on him a ſickneſs in. the ſtomach, which put an end to 


him in 1375. He left ſeveral works, ſome in latin, and ſome 


in italian [o]. Of all his compoſitions his Decameron is the 


moſt famous: it was received, ſays Mr. Bullart, with applauſe, 


by all Italy; it likewiſe was ſo fayourably entertained by foreign. * 


nations, that every one would have it in their own tongue; and 
it was ſought after ſo much the more eagerly, as pains were 
taken to ſupprels it, his ſtories being too licentious and ſatirical 


on the monks. Boccace publiſhed it in 1348, at a time when 


Florence was made deſolate; and almoſt a deſert, by a. cruel 
plague. It may be reckoned among the fineſt of his writings. 
compoſed for entertainment. Petrarch found To many charms. 
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ve this poet explained by him. The republic of Florence 


[o] 1. An abridgment of Roman hif- foner by the Engliſh in 


tory, from Romulus to the year of Rome 


724. Cologn, 1534. 2. The hiſtory of 


illuſtrious women. Bern, 1539. 3. The 
genealogy of che Gods, with a treatiſe of 
mountains, ſeas, rivers, takes, &c. Baſil, 


1532. 4. Of the fortunes of illuſtrious: 


men. This work begins at Adam, and 


ends at John King of France, taken pri- 


the En 56, Prince 
at Paris, in folio, by 
Beauvais. « 


italian language. 1. II Philocalo. 2, La 


 Fiammeita. 3. L'Ameto. 4. II labirinto 
EA. No 14 Vita di Dante, 6. II 


Decameron 
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in it, chat he Was at the pains to tranſlate it into latin; This 
writer was one of the firſt who gave to the italian language the 
graces, the ſweetneſs, and eleganee, which diſtinguiſh it from 
all living languages. Boccate could not equal Petrarch in poetry, 
but his proſe is recommended as a model ſtill,  _ 
'BOCCALINT (Txajan), a fatirical wit, born at Rome, 
about the beginning of the xviith century. The method he 
took to indulge his turn for ſatire was, by feigning that Apollo, 
holding his courts on Parnaſſus, heard the complaints of the 
- whole world, and gave judgment as the cafe required. He was 
received into the academies of Italy, where he gained great 
1 grm by his political diſcourſes, and his elegant criticiſms. 
The cardinals Borgheſe and Cajetan having declared themſelves 
his patrons, he publiſhed his Ragguagli di Parnaſſo, and Secre- 
taria di Apollo, a (continuation thereof; which works 1 
well received, he proceeded farther, and printed his Pietra di 
Paragone; wherein he attacks the court of Spain, ſetting forth 
their deſigns againſt the liberty of Italy, and inveighing parti- 
cularly againſt them for the tyranny they exerciſed in the king- 
dom of Naples. The Spaniards complained of him in form, 
and were determined at any rate to be revenged. Boccalini was 
frightened, and retired to Venice. Some time after he was 
murdered in a ſurpriſing manner. He lodged with one of his 
friends, who having got up early one morning left Boccalini in 
bed; when a minute after four armed men entered his chamber, 
and pave him ſo many blows with bags full of ſand that they left 
him for dead; ſo that his friend, upon his return, found him 
unable to utter one word. Great ſearch was made at Venice for 
the authors of this murder; and though they were never dif- 
covered, yet it was univerſally believed that they were ſet to 
work by the court of Spain. Moreri tells us, that Boccalint 
was compoſing diſcourſes on Tacitus when he was aſſaſſinated z 
but Bayle affirms, that they were not only finiſhed at that time, 
but had-gone through two editions at Geneva. His Ragguagli 
di Parnaſſo has been tranſlated into englith, and many other 


| we es. „ 5 5 „„ 
5 OGCCAMAZZA (ANnGELvs), biſhop of Catania in Sicily, is 
the author of a ſhort Chronicle, which compriſes the moſt re - 
markable things tranſacted in Sicily, from 1027 to 1283; in- 
_ cluding the conqueſt of the Normans in that iſland, and the 
victories they obtained over the Saracens, whom they drove 
quite out of that iſland. He was made biſhop in 1279, and 
held his dignity to the time of his death, which happened after 
1296, His Brevis Chronica is inſerted in the Rerum Ital. 
Script. of Muratori. J . 
BOCCONI (SrLv10), a celebrated natural hiſtorian, born at 
Palermo in Sicily, the 24th of April 1633. After he had gone 
| | | VVV 
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through the uſual courſe of ſtudies, he applied himſelf chiefly. 
to natural hiſtory, in which he made a moſt ſurpriſing progreſs. 


He was afterwards ordained prieſt, and entered into the ciſter - 


cian order: but this new way of life did not in the leaſt divert, 
him from his favourite ſtudy; for he purſued it with greater 
vigour than ever, and travelled not only over Sicily, but like- 
wiſe viſited the iſle of Malta, Italy, the Low Countries, Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Poland, and ſeveral other nations, In 
1696, he was admitted a member of the academy of the virtuoſi 
in Germany. He was at Padua ſome time, where he ſtudied; 
under James Pighi, firſt profeſſor of anatomy there; upon his 


return to Sicily, he retired to a convent of his own order, near 


Palermo, where he died Dec. 22, 1704. He left many curious 


works [y]. 


BOCHART (SAu ut), a learned french proteſtant, born at 
Roan in Normandy, 1599. He made a very early progreſs in 
learning, particularly is the greek language, of which we have a. 
proof in the verſes he compoſed in praiſe of Thomas Dempſter, 
under whom he ſtudied at Paris. He went through a courſe of 
philoſophy at Sedan, and ſtudied divinity at Saumur under Ca- 
mero, whom he followed to London, ” th academy. at Saumur 
being diſperſed during the civil war. He made however but a 
ſhort ſtay in England, for about the end of 1621 he was at 
Leyden, where he applied himſelf” to the ſtudy of the arabic 
under Erpenius. When Bochart returned to France, he was 

Ce] They are as follow: 1. Della Pietra 8. 8. Muſeo di Fifica di eſperanza va- 


Belzuar Minerale Siciliana. Printed at riato di offervazioni naturali, note medi- 
Monteledne, 1669, 4to. 2. Novitiato cinale, & Raggionamenti, ſecoudo i prin- 


alla ſegretaria lettura grata non meno a 
principi, che a loro ſegretarii, per mon- 
ſtrare con facilita 8 brevita l'arte d'un ac- 
corto ſegretario. Genoa, amo. 3. Re- 
cherches & - obſervations naturelles tou- 
chant le corail, la pierre etoilée, Pem- 
braſement du mont Ema. Paris, 1672, 
12mo. 4. Epiſtola Botanica, Naples, 
1673, 4to. 5. Lettre Ecrite à l' Auteur 
du Journal des Savans touchant une gemme 


ou eſpece de Baume, qui eſt ſouverain 


\ pour les blefſures. |. This is inſerted in the 
Icones & deſcriptiones rariorum plantarum 
Siciliz, Melite, ' Galliz, et Italiz, qua- 
/ rum l proprio charactere fig- 
| nata ab aliis ejuſdem claſſis facile diſtin- 
Zuitur. Cum præfatione Roberti Mori- 
fonii, Oxon. 1674, 4to, with cuts. 7. Of- 
ſervazioni naturali, ove fi contengono Ma · 
terie Medico-fifiche, & di Botanica, pro- 


_ / duzijoni_naturali; Foffofori diverſi, Fuochi 


| Sotteranei d'Italia, & altre curioſita, diſe 
9 in trattati familiari. Bologna, 1684, 


„ a4 
*% 


Journal des ſavans of Jan. 20, 1676. 6. 


.cipii de moderni, con una diſſertatione 
dell” origine, & della prima impreffione 
delle produzioni marine. 9. Remarka 
upon ſeveral points of natural hiſtory, e- 
tracted from the Muſeo di Fiſica, printed 
in high dutch at Francfort, 1697, 12mo, 
This piece contains twenty-four obſerva. - 
tions extracted from the preceding work. 
10. Muſeo di Piante rara della Sicilia, 
Malta, Corſica, Italia, Piemonte, & Ger- 
mania. Con figure 133. Venice, 1697, 
4to. 11. Obſervatio circa nonnullas plantas 
marinas imperſectas, uti fucas, corallinas, 
zoophyta, fungos, & ſimiles, earumque ori- 


- ginem. 12. De materia ſimili Lithomar- 
g Agricole aut Agarico Minerali Fer- 


rantis Imperati, quæ in cavitate quorun- 
dam ſaxorum aut ſilicum in diſtrictu civi- 
tatis Rhotomagenſis & Portus Gratiz in 
Normannia invenitur. This peice is in- 
ſerted in the firſt and ſecond centuries of 
the Journal above mentioned, and in Man- 
getus's Bibliotheca Scriptorum Medico- 


NE e 


2. * 


4 5 5 


choſen miniſter of Caen, w 
public diſputations cog father Veron, a very famous'-contro- 
: * "Þ e diſpute was held in the caſtle of Caen, in preſence 


of a number of catholies and proteſtants. Bochart came 


off with honour and reputation, which was'not a little increaſed 
upon the Yn bt his Phaleg and Canaan, which are the 
titles of the two parts of his Geographica Sacra, '1646 He 
acquired alfo great fame by his Hierozoicon, printed at n, 
1675. This treats de animalibus facre ſcripturæ. The great 
learning diſplayed in theſe works rendered him eſteemed mot 
only amongſt thoſe of his own perſuaſion, but among all 
lovers of knowledge of whatever denomination.” In 1652, the 


queen of Sweden invited him to Stockholm, where ſhe gave 


| him many proofs of her regard and eſteem. At his return into 
France, in 165 3, he continued his ordinary exerciſes, and was 
one of the members of the academy of Caen, which conſiſted 
of all the learned men of that place. He died ſuddenly, when 


he was ſpeaking in this academy, May 6, 1667, which gave M. 


Bricux occaſion to make the fo owing epitaph on omg 8 
Scilicet her euique eſt data forr diene, n. 295 fiat wy . * 
Ut ſit mors, qualis vita pee ant, ooo o t 
Mofarom i in gremio teneris qui. vixit ab nie, „„ 
. Mufarum in gremio debuit iſte mori. ES Tent, 


1 whit we hare e he — a TY on the 


terreſtrial paradiſe, on the plants and precious ſtones mentioned 


in ſcripture, and ſome other pieces, but he left theſe unfiniſhed. 

He left alſo a great number of ſermons. As many of his diſ- 

ſertations as could be collected were publiſhed 3 in the ne of 

his works printed in Holland 1692. 

.  BOCHIUS{Jonrn), born at Bruſſels i in 15555 Shs, Pan ; good 
latin poet, and thence ſtyled the Virgil of the Low Countries. 


He accompanied cardinal Radzivil to Rome, where he ſtudied 
under Bellarmin. Bochius, after having viſited moſt parts of 


Italy, went through Poland, Livonia, and Ruſſia, In going 
from Smolenſko to Moſcow he ſuffered. much from the cold, 
and his feet were frozen to ſuch a de ree that ſome thought he 

would be obliged to have them cut off; but he recovered with- 
out the operation. Upon his return to the Low Countries, the 


' duke of Parma made him TOES of e He * * an. 
. ho 1609 l ; i 5 . 4 5 


[ANY 
fa) He bas lefe the following loves; eee 6. PoEmata,. aw His peu 
1. De Belgii principatu. 2. Parodia he- dal pieces, conſiſting of epigrams, elegies, 

roica pſalmorum davidicorum. 3. Obſer- c. were eee 51 . e ee 
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= BOCQUILLOT (Lazarus ANDREW), born at Avalon, of 


_ obſcure parents, attended in 1670 Nointel ambaſſador to Con- 


ſtantinople. On his return to France he was admitted advo- 
cate at Dijon, and addicted himſelf with equal ardour to plea- 
ſure and to ſtudy. He afterwards took orders, was made curẽ 
of Chatelux, and afterwards canon of Avalon. At this latter 


place he died Sept. 22, 1728, at the age of 80. Having lived 


ome time at Port- Royal, he caught a taſte at once for literature 
and piety. He wrote, 1. Several volumes of homilies, and 
other works of devotion. Bocquillot made a preſent of them to 
the printers, and fixed himſelf the price of each copy, in order 


that they might not be out of the reach of the poor. 2. A 


tract on the Liturgy, 8 vo. printed at Paris in 1701, curious 
and intereſting to the admirers of eccleſiaſtical antiquities. 3. 
Hiſtory of the chevalier Bayard, 1 2mo. under the name of 
Lonval. 4. Letters in 1 2mo. and diſſertations. Ee þ 
. BODIN (Jonx), a celebrated french lawyer, born at Angers. 
He ſtudied the law at Toulouſe, where he took degrees, and 


afterwards read lectures with great applauſe. He intended to 


ſettle there as law profeſſor, and, in order to ingratiate himſelf. 
with the Toulouſians, compoſed his oration, De inſtituenda in 
republica juventute : which he addreſſed to the people and ſe- 
nate of Toulouſe, and recited it publicly in the ſchools. But 
he at length preferred the common to the civil law, and quitted 
the ſchool of Toulouſe: for. the bar of Paris: where however. 
not ſucceeding, he applied himſelf wholly to compoſing boaks,. 
in which he had ſurpriſing ſucceſs. The firſt work he pub- 
liſhed was his Commentary on Oppian's books of Hunting, and 
his tranſlation of them into latin verſe, 1555; Method of Hiſ- 


—_— 1566; Diſcourſe on Coins, &c. 1568; Republic, 1576, 
in fo 


lio, and afterwards ſeveral times in 8yo. : the ſame year, 
Account of the States of Blois; Law Tables, intituled Juris: 
unĩverſi diſtributio, 1578; Demonomanie des Sorciers, 1579; 
and a little before his death, Theatre de la nature univerſelle. 
He ordered by will that his books De imperio, et ed eee 
et legis actionibus, et decretis, et judiciis, ſhould be burnt, 
which was accordingly done. Beſides what we have mentioned, 
he wrote alſo a book by way of dialogue on religions, intituled 
Heptaplomeron, ſive de abditis rerum ſublimium arcanis: this, 
however, was never publiſhed. . ee rut 
The reputation of Bodin as a man of wit and learning induced 


king Henry III. to ſee him; and as he was alſo extremely agree- 
able in converſation, his majeſty - conceived a [fondneſs for 


him, and took delight in his company; but the royal favour 
was not of long continuance. However, he found means to get 
into the good graces of the duke of Alengon, whom he accom- 
panied to England; where he had the pleaſure to find that his 
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Welget the 6 Ane: war reat publichy/ia. the unive 
of Cambridge, and that the” Engliſh had tranſlated Sem 1 into» 
latin from the french/originaty which induced him af ter wards to 
tranſlate them himſelf into latin, They were likewiſe tranſlated, 
from the french and latin copies imo exglith by Richard 8 1 05 
and publiſhed at London, 1606, i fol. 
© Upon the death of the duke of Alengon, Bodin W Ye 
Laon, where he married. He had an office in the præſidial — 
this city; and it was perhaps on account of this office; that he 
was deputed in 1576, by the third ſtate of Vermandois, to the 
ſtates of Blois. He there ſpoke with great ſpirit for the rights 
of. the people. In Charles the IXth's time her was the kin 
folicitor with a commiſſion for the foreſts of Normandy. . 
| ied of the plague at Laon, in 1596. 
_ © BODLEY (Sir FroMas), ral — 0 the bodkelan e 
Oxford takes its name, the eldeſt fon of Mr. John Bodley, * | 
at Exeter, March 2, 1544. He was about twelve years of ages | 
when his father removed with his family to Geneva (RL My 
father,“ ſays he, * in the time of queen Mary, being noted 
and known to be an enemy to popery, was fo cruelly threatened, 
and ſo narrowly obſerved by thoſe that maliced hos religion, 
. that, for the fafeguard. of himſelf and my mother, who was 
wholly affected as my father, he knew no way ſo ſecure, as to fly: 
into Germany; where after a while he found means to call over 
my motlier, with all his children and family, whom. he ſettled: 
for a while at Weſel, in Cleveland (for there then were many 
Engliſh, which had left their country for their ef on. 
with quietneſs enjoyed their meetings and preachings 
from thence we removed to the town of Frankfort, w ere _ 
” like ſort another engliſh congregation. Howbeit we made 
„ ee in either of thoſe two towns, for that my fa- 
thee had reſolved to fix his abode in the city of Geneva, where 
(as far as 1 remember) the engliſh- church eonſiſted of ſome hun- 
dreck perſons.” The univerſity of Geneva being then newly 
 exeted, young Bodley applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the learned 
languages under the moſt celebrated profeſſors. | He frequented 
thepublic fectures of Chevalcrius in the hebrew tongue, Be- 
roaldus in the greek, and Calvin and Beza in divinity.» Upon 
the acceſſion of queen Elizabeth in 1558, he returned to Eng- 
land with his 5s. ng who ſettled in London; and ſoon after 
was ſent to Magdalen college, in Oxford., In 1 563z he took | 
the degree of B. A. and the year following was admitted fellow) 
of Merton college. In 1565, he undertook the reading of 2 
| * leckure in the hat of that college. In 1.566, he took the 
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ae pub ſchools. In t 569, he was elected one of the we 
f the univerſity ; and, for 4 conſiderable. time, ſupplied the 
lace of univerſity orator, In r 576, he Went abroad, and fpent 
our years in France, Germany, and Italy. Upon his return, 
he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of hiſtory and politics [5]. In, 


1585, he was made gentleman uſher to queen Elizabeth, About 


two years after he was employed in ſeveral embaſſies, to the 


king of Denmark, duke of Brunſwick, the landgrave of Heſſe, 


and other german princes, to engage them in the aſſiſtance of 
the king of Navarre, afterwards Henry IV. of France and, 


having diſcharged that commiſfion, he was ſent to Henry III. at 


the time when this prince was forced by the duke of Guiſe to 
quit Paris. In 1588, he was ſent to the Hague, where, ac- 
cording to an agreement between the Queen and the States, he 
was admitted one of the council of ſtate, and took his place 
next to count Maurice. In this ſtation he behaved entirely to 
the ſatisfaction of his royal miſtreſs. After about five years 


| reſidence in Holland, he obtained leave to return into England, 


to ſettle his private affairs; but was ſhortly after remanded to 
the Hague. At length having finiſhed all his negotiations, he 
had his final revocation in 1597. After his return, finding 
his adyancement at court obſtructed by the jealouſies and in - 


trigues of the great men, he. retired from all public buſineſs, 


and never after would accept of any employment. The ſame 
year he ſet about the noble work of reſtoring the public library 
JJ; R: „„ 

Having, in the account of his life, given us the motives of 
his retiring from court, and chooſing a private life, he goes on 
thus: © Only this 1 muſt truly confeſs myſelf, that though I 
did never yet repent me of thoſe, and ſome other, my often 
refuſals of honourable offers, in reſpect of enriching my private 
eſtate, yet ſomewhat more of lare I have blamed myſelf and my. 
nicety that way, for the love that I bear to my reverend mother 
the univerſity of Oxon, and to the advancement of her good, 
by ſuch kind of means as I have ſince undertaken.. For thus 
I fell to diſcourſe and debate in my mind, that although I might 
find it fitteſt for me to keep out of the throng of court conten- 
tions, and addrefs my thoughts and deeds to ſuch ends altoge- 
ther, as I myſelf could beſt effect; yet withal I was to think, 
that my duty towards God, the expectation of the world, and 
my natural inclination, and very morality did require, that 
ſhould not wholly ſo hide thoſe little abilities that I had, but 
that in ſome meaſure, and in one kind or other, L ſhould de 


the true part of a profitable member of the ſtate, Whereupon, 
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er ing exactly for the reſt 1 naght 
fake, and | : | ne 757 the 
wood, to ſelect ſt proper, I concluded at the laſt to ſee 
14 ſtaff at the library door in Oxon, being thoroughly per- 
ſuaded that, in my ſolitude and ſurceaſe from the common- 
wealth affairs, I could not buſy myſelf to better purpoſe, than 
by reducing that place (which then in every part lay ruined and 
Faſte) to the ublic uſe of ſtudents... For the ceffefting whereof 
I found Hy che in à competent proportion, of ſuch 
four kinds of aids, as, unleſs I had them. all, there. was no hope 
of 5% ſuceeſs. For without ſome kind of knowledge, as 
well in the learned and modern tongues, as in ſundry other ſorts 
of ſcholaſtie literature; without ſome purſe ability, to go through 
with the charge; without great ſtore. of honourable friends, to 
further the deſign; and without ſpecial good leiſure to follow | 
uch a work, it could but have proved a vain attempt and in- 
conſiderate. Camden ſays, this undertaking was a taſk ſuited 


to the dignity of a crowned head... + . 
Bodley wrote a letter, dated London, Feb. 23, 1597, to Dr. 
Ravis, dean of Chriſt-church, then vice chancellor, to be com- 
municated to the univerſity; offering therein, to reſtore the 
fabric of the library, and to ſettle an annual income for the 
purchaſe of books, and the ſupport of ſuch officers as might be 
neceflary to take care of it. Mite letter was'received with the 
reateſt ſatisfaction by the univerſity, and an anſwer, returned, 
teſtifying their moſt grateful acknowledgement and acceptance 
of his noble offer TJ. Whereupon Bodley immediately ſet 
about the work, and in two years time brought it to a good 
degree of perfection. He furniſhed it with a large collection of 
books, pürchaſed in foreign countries at a great expence; and 
| 1 8 collection in a ſhort time became ſo greatly enlarged, by 
the generous benefactions of ſeveral noblemen, biſhops, and 
"others, that neither the thelves nor the room could contain them. 
Whereupon Bodley offering to make a confiderable addition 
to the building, the motion was readily embraced; and, July 19, 
rio, the firſt ſtone of the new foundation was laid with great 
ſoletanity, the vice-chancellor, doctors, maſters of arts, &c. at- 
tending in their proper habits, and a ſpeech being made upon 
the occaſion. But Bodley did not live to ſee this part of his 
defign completed, though he left ſufficient to do it with ſome. 
of his friends in truſt ; for, as appears by the copy of his will, 
he beſtowed his whole eſtate (his-debts, Fe and funeral 
harges defrayed) to the noble purpoſes, of this foundation. By 
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this means, and the hel p of other banefaQions, in procuring. 
which he was very ſerviceable by his. great intereſt with many. 
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2 200l. per ann | 
Which he appointed near 40l. 
ſub librarian, and 81. for ths 
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ty was enabled to daa three other 
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ormed 4 noble 


. and fpacious rooms for ſchools of arts. By his 
I. per annum was ſettled on the library for ever; out of 

to the head librarian, 100. for the 
junior. He drew up likewiſe # 


# body of excellent ſtatutes for the' government of the library LU. 
In-this library is a ſtatue erected to the memory of fir Thomas 


Bodley 


(for he was knighted by king James upon his acceſſion. 


to the throne) by the earl of Dorſet, chancellor of the umverlity, 

with the following inſeription: THOMAS SacxkvIILus DorsET= 

TI Comes, ' SUMMUs' ANGLiz TürsAvnakios, ET 'HUJUS 

| ACcAaDENtE# Canceriakius, Tromz BobLEio'EqQuier AurATO, 
5 Qut Biskior HE Hance InSTITUIT, Honokts CAUSA ik 
nobleſt in the world. James I. we are told, when he came to 

Oxford in 1605, and among other edifices took a view of this 

famous: library, at his departure, in imitation of Alexander, 

broke out into this ſpeech : © Tf I were not a king, I would be 


ben The original copy of them, written 


by his own hand, is preſerved in the ar- 


chiyes of the Bodleian library. They pro- 


vide, r. That the keeper or librarian ſhall 


be a graduate; without cure of fouls, and 
unmarried; and that both the eleQtors 


and elected ſhall take an,oath, .preſcribed: 
in the ſtatutes, the election to be made 


after the ſame manner as'in the ehoice of 
prodlors. 3. The Ubrerzn's office-is to. 


keep the great regiſter book, in which are 
enrolled the names and gifts of all bene- 
factors to the library; to preſerve the dĩſ- 
poſition of the whole, and to range all 
books that ſhall be given under their pro- 
per ekaſſes; and to attend in the library 
from eight to eleven in the morning, and 
from two to four or five in the afternoon, 
ſuch days and times only excepted as are 
ſpecified in the ſtatutes. 3, To event 
accidents oy fire, neither the keeper 
nor any perſon frequentiog the library, to 

? de Saeed of a pes — other kind of 
| light. 4. The keeper to deliver the books 
| into the hand of perſons, defiring them to 
de uſed in fight, and reſtored: before; ſuch 
perſons depart; and no book, upon any 

enn e 


neceflary ayocs tion, the keeper may be al- 


| | lowed a deputy, who muſt be azgradyate,- pai 
d take the fame oath as the Keeper did p 
a his -aqmiifien. He is allowed likewiſe 


an affiſtant in his office, and an inferior 
attendant (uſually ſome poor ſcholar) to 
keep the li ary clean, * The revenue 


ever, to be lent out of the 


ſettled for the maintenance of the library, 
c. to be lodged in the univerſity cheſt; 
and managed by the vice-chancellor and 
proctors for the time being. . None to 
enjoy the freedom of ſtudy there, but only. - 
doctors and licentiates of the three | facul-- 
ties, bachelors of divinity, maſters of arts, 
bachelors of phyfic and law, and bachelors 
of arts of two years ftanding ; alſo lords, 
and the ſons of members of paxliament;; 
and thoſe who begome benefactors to the 
library; and all ſuch, before admiſſion 


to ſuch privilege,” to take an oath pre- 


ſcribed: in the ſtatutes. 8. Any gradu * 
or other perſon who ſhall be convicted of 


diſmembering or purloining, or altering. 


any word or of any book or books, 
to be publicly degraded, and expelled. the 
unwerſity. | 9. Eight overſeers or viſitors. 
of the library are appointed, viz. the vice- 
chancellor and proctors, the three proſeſ- 


ſors of divinity, law, and phyſic, and the 


two regius profeſſors of hebrew and greek, | 
who are to inſpect the ſtate both of the 


- building and the books, the behaviour of 


the keeper, &c, annually on the 3th'of No- 
vember; and on the witation day, forty 
ſhillings are allowed to be expended on x1 
dinner or ſupper for the viſuors, and gloves” 

to be preſented them by a beadle, vis, ſeven. 
ir of ten ſhillings the pair, to the five, 
profefſors and two proctors; and one pair 
of twenty thillings price to the vice chan - 
cellor, befides forty ſhillings in money to 
each of the protors, and twenty nobles to 
the vice 0 or. | 85 3 
an 
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Sir Thomas. Podley "Godt Jan. 28, 1012, and. was buried with 
15 ſolemnity at the upper end of Merton. college choir... Over 
m is. erected a, monument of black and white marble, on 
Which is placed . effigies, in a ſcholar's | gown, ſurrounded 
with books z at the four corners ſtand Grammar, Rhetoric, 
uſie, and Arithmetic. On each hand of his eſſigies ſtands an 
angel, that on the left holdin out to him a crown, that on the 
right a book open, in which are theſe words, Non delebo 
nomen ejus de libro vite,” Underneath is the figure of a 
woman, fitting before the ſtairs of the old library, holding in 
one hand a key, and in the other a book, wherein the greateſt 
rt of the alphabet appears; and behind are ſeen three ſmall 
oks ſhut, inſcribed with the names of Priſeianus, Diomedes, 
* Donatus: Beneath all are engrayen theſe words: „ Memo- 
riæ Thom Bodley militis, publice Figaro fundatoris, ſa - 
crum, Obiit Jan. 28, 1612.” 
An annual ſpeech in his praiſe. is ſtill made at Oxford, 
Vor. 8, at which time is the viſitation of the library. 
'BEECLER (JonN HxxRT), hiſtoriographer of Sweden, and 
profeſſor of hiſtory at n was born in Franconia 1611, 
and died in 1686. He receive . from ſeveral princes; 
among others, from Lewis XIV. and Chriſtina, which, latter 
invited him to Sweden, His principal works are, 1. Com- 
mentationes Plinianæ. 2. Timur, vulgo Tamerlanus, . 
ato.. TL Notitia Sancti Romani Imperii, 1681, "410, 4 
toria, ichola Principum, 5. Commentatio in Gro Ubrum de 
5 Belli et Pacis. | With all the warmth” and zeal," "which 
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Seel IN a tentonic ph 1 1 2 Br OR. vill ;onary, 
born in a village of Germany, near Gorlitz, 1575. His edu- 
cation Was ſuitable ta the circumſtances and views of his parents, 
who, deſigning him for. a mechanie trade; took him * ſohool 
as ſoon as he could read ànd write, and put him apprentice to a 
ſpoemzker. He firſt began to uſe that Hecupation as a maſter 
a Wort, in OY 94 5 and getting into ſuch uſineſs 2s 3 
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mony, and had ſeveral chi 


he was à conſtant frequenter of ſermons from his youth, a 


5 ſineſs of the clergy, and did not 
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ln the mean time, being naturally of a religious turn of 


took all opportunities of reading books of divinity. e : 
not deing able to ſatisfy himſelf about the differences and c 


troverſies in religion, he gtew very uncaſy, till happening one 
Aay to hear from the pulpit that fpeech of our Saviour, Your 


heàvenly Father will give the holy ſpirit to theni that aſł it; he 
vas preſently fo affected, that from this moment he never ceaſed 
—_— ſeeking, and knocking,” that he might know the truth. 
Upon this, as he tells us himſelffx)], by the divine drawing and 
will he vis in ſpirit rapt into the holy ſabbath, where he re- 

mained ſeven white days in the higheſt joy; after which, coming 
to himſelf, he laid afide all the follies Qt youth, and was driven 
by divine zeal earneſtly to reprehend impudent, ſcandalous, and 
biaſphemous ſpeeches, and in all his actions forbore the leaſt 
appearance of evil, continuing to earn a comfortable livelihood 
by diligent application to his trade. In 1600, he Was a ſecond 
time poſſeſſed with a divine light, and by the fight of a ſudden 
object brought to the inward ground or centre of the hidden 
nature; yet ſomewhat doubting, he went out into an open 
field, and there beheld the miraculous works of the Creator in 
the ſignatures, figures, or ſhapes” of all created things 50 
clearly and manifeſtiy laid open, whereupon he was taken wit 

exceeding joy et held his peace, in ſilence praifing God. But 


ten years after i 1610, through the overſhadowing of the 
Holy ſpirit, he was a third time touched by God, and became 


ſo enlightened, that, leſt ſo great grace beſtowed' upon him 
ſhould flip out of his memory, and he reſiſt his God, he began 


to write privately for his own uſe (without the help of any books 


except the holy ſcripture), the truths which had been thus re- 
vealed to him: In this ſpirit he firſt publiſhed his treatiſe, in- 
tituled ! Aurora, or the Rifing of the Sun,” in 1612: which 
book was immediately carried to the magiſtrates of Gorlitz by 
George Richterus [Z] dean of the miniſters of that place, whi 


complained of its containing many of the errors of Paracelſuß 


and Wigelius; for Bœhmen had amuſed himſelf with chemiſtry 


in his youth. The magiſtrates ſuppreſſed the piece as much 


as poſſible, and commanded the author to write no more; ob» 
ſerving to him, that ſuch e OA Es properly the -bu- 
long to his profeſſion. and 


Eq it DN. i +2 ved V S Er 0% pac e N 
70 h s rebuked, he remained ſilent for ſeven years; but finding 


that the directors of the electoral laboratory had recommended 


561i Ee 4 him 


bim Ty reat e Gs chemi, he 
b a 45 Þ hy 18 head, and boldly. oppoſed cur 566 gud and, _ 
p. again, was reſol og to redeem the time he ba 
00 
; oft ; ; my pen that in the remaining five years of his life he 
wrote above twenty. books, the laſt of which, idee «KA 
_table of his pr hy les,. or a key of his writing, was publiſhed 
in in 1624. 4 not long ſurvive it; for betimes in the 
morni « Nov..18 8, of that year, he called , one of his ſons, and 
i=; ſked him, „if alte heard that excellent muſic? To which 
e in the negatin We ordered the door to be ſet 
ies the muſic might be the better heard, He aſked 
e what. o'clock. it 1 8 and being told it had ſtruck 
10, be ſaid, * It is not yet my time, my time is three hours 
0 N In the interim he was, heard. to ſpeak. F. + words, 
55 9 5 ou ſtrong God of hoſts 0 de. me, according to thy 
Will: O thou ele 17 e 9 5 have mercy, upon me, and 
17 75 me into thy k in hen it was near fix o'clock, 
e 8 leaye of his w 5 55 and By and bleſſed them, and ſaid, 
Now I go hence. into paradiſe ; then bidding, his ſon turn 
| him, he immediately expired 1 in a deep fi 
8 85 fa number of perſons have been . by the vicons 
anatic z, among others the famous he Kahlman [B] 
who ſays, that he had learned more being alone 
In in by 15 EY mips thay he could have learned from 
all the wiſe men 25 1 and that we may not be 
in 1 dark as to what 1 of nowledge this was, he acquaints 
ay that amigſt 10 infinite number of viſions. it happened, 
dat being ſnatched out of his ſludy, he faw thouſands ” thou- 
ands of lights riſing round about him. But our author is 
better 7505 among ourſelves, where he has hundreds of ad- 
112 75 C nd no wonder, ſince, as Dr. Henry More obſerves, 
15 the guakers have borrowed a great many of their 
doctrines from our teutonic philoſopher 1915 of whom we ſhall 
venture to ſay, from a peruſal of ſome of his writings, that he 
jo 4 the grand arcanum of b eb plain truths. by an 
e e 


5 75 1 45 has N dae . 
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4 NE ueftions y the ſoul, &c, pf * T GE: hi nk and are my cl 
fs Micrplivs's: iſt. /eceleſ. p. 1449- aſter, we ſhall give a lift of them as fol- 
«dit. 1699, . lows ; 1- Aurora, or thy riſing of the ſun, 


lol Among the reſt the famous Mr. 1612. 2. Of the three principles, tog 
William Law, author of © Chriſtian with ap a pendix of the threefold Ii 
Wee e * ſta ee e. as man, 2 3, Of the threefold 10 of 
principal one. See preface tot vine man. 1 n apſwer to the ; 
gation of Moſes. Pte edit 1758, man. agg 0 me Pat iy tb by Do, 5 
fo! In his treatiſe addreſſed to he Bahr, ibid. 'hree books, the 
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feſſor at 1 born Dec. 31, 1668, at Voorhoot, a ſmall vil- 
lage in Holland, about two miles from that city. His father in- 
tended him for divinity, and with this view initiated him in let- 
ters himſelf [y]. About the twelfth year of his age, he was 
afflicted with an ulcer in his left thigh, which ſeemed: to baffle . 
the art of ſurgery, and occaſioned ſuch exceſſive pain, as greatly 
interrupted his ſtadies for ſome time; but at length, by foment- 
ing it with ſalt and wine, he effected a cure himſelf; and there- 
upon conceived his firſt thoughts of ſtudying phyſic. In 1682, 
he was ſent to the public ſchool at Leyden, and at the expiration 
of the year got into the ſixth and higheſt claſs, whence it is cuſ- 
tomary, after ſix months, to be removed to the uniyerſity[c].. 
At this juncture his father died, who left a wife and nine chil- 
dren, with but a ſlender proviſion; of whom Herman, though but 
ſixteen, was the eldeſt. Upon his admiſſion into the univerſity, 
he was particularly noticed by a friend of his father, Mr. Trig- 
land, one of the profeſſors of divinity, who procured him the pa- 
tronage of. Mr. Daniel Van Alphen, burgo-maſter of Leyden; 
and by the advice of theſe gentlemen he attended Senguerd's 
lectures on logic, the uſe of the globes, natural philoſophy, me- 
taphyſics, and ethics : he likewiſe attended the learned Jacob: 
Gronovius on greek and latin authors, Rykius on latin claſhes, 
rhetoric, chronology, and geography, and Trigland and Scaafe 
on the hebrew and chaldee languages, in order to underſtand 
the ſacred writings in their originals- In 1687, he applied to 
mathematics, and found the ſtudy ſo entertaining, that, after 


having gone through geometry and trigonometry, he proceeded 


4 


(he frond cette r andre Pe dire pil» pogo th 


ſurrection of Chriſt; che third, of the tree principal miniſter of Gorlits, called Gre- 
of faith, ibid. 6. Of fix' parts, ibid. 7. Of gory Rickter, ibid. 24. An epitome of the 
the heavenly and earthly myſterium, ibid. myſterium magnum, ibid. 25. A table of 


8. Of the laſt times, to P. K. ibid. 9. De the divine maniſeſtation, or an 7 
ſignatur$ rerum, or the ſignature of all of the threefold world, to J. S. V. S and 
things, 162 1. fo. A confolatory book of A. V. F. ibid. The following are without 
the four complexions, ibid. 11. An apology date. 26. Of the errors of the ſets af 
to Balthazar Tilken, in two parts, ibid. Esekiel Meths, to A. F. A. or an apology. 
12. A conſideration upon Eſaias Steefel's to Eſaias Steeſel. 27. Of the laſt judge» 
book, ibid. 13. Of true repentance, 1622. ment. 28. Certain letters to diverſe per- 
14. Of true reſignation, ibid. 15. Of re- ſons, written at diverſe'times, with certain - 
generation, ibid. 46. Of predeſtination and koys for ſome hidden words. Beſides theſe - . 
election of God; at the end of which is 2 our author left unfiniſhed, 29. A little. 
treatiſe, intituled, 17. A ſhort comperidium bock of divine contemplation.” 30. A bee 
of repentance, 1623. 18. The myſterium of one hundred and ſeventy-ſeven theoſd- 
magnum upon Geneſis, ibid. 19. A.table of phick queſtions. 3 1. The holy weeks, or 
the principles, or key of his writings, to the prayer- bock. : 
G. F. and J. H. 20. Of the ſuperſenſul [7] An account of his life and writings, 
life, ibid. 21. Of the two teſtaments of by W. Burton, M. D. p. 2. 
Chriſt, viz. baptiſm and the ſupper of tha {6] Commentariolus Boerhaavii, at the 
Lord, ibid. 22. A dialogue between the end of Dr. Burton's life of our author, 
enlightened and unenlightened foul, ibid. | ſet. 4. 
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0 algebra, under Volder, in 1689. This year he gave a ſpe- 
eimen of his learning in an academic oration, proving, #'T 

the doctrine of Epicurus concerning the chief good was well 
underſtood by Cicero; and for this received the golden medal, 
- which uſually accompanies the merit of ſuch probationary exer- 

_ cife; In 1690 he took a dep ee wee In his theſis· on 
this occaſion, with great 1 of argument, he confuted the 
ſyitems of Epicurus, Hobbes, and Spinoſa. After having laid a 
ſolid foundation in all other parts of learning, he proceeded to 
divinity under the profeſſors Trigland and Spanheim; the firſt 
of whom gave lectures on hebrew antiquities, the ſecond on ec- 
%%% c ĩð:v ES CRIT, 
Notwithſtanding he was thus qualified for entering into order: 
Which, according to his father's intention, he had hitherto chiefly 
in view, and that his patrimony was by this time almoſt wholly 
exhauſted; yet ſuch was his difidence, that he attempted rather, 
by teaching mathematics, to defray the expence attending the 
farther nnen of his theological ſtudies. By this means 
hae not only increaſed his reputation, but (what laid the foun- 
dlation of his future fortune) was introduced to an intimate 
Friendſhip with 80 Vandenburg, burgo-maſter of Leyden. By 
Mis new connection he was recommended to the curators, to 
compare the Voſſian manuſcripts (purchaſed in England for the 
public library at Leyden) with the catalogue of ſule; which he 


ek.xecuted with ſuch accuracy as procured him the eſteem of the 


univerſity, and recommended him in ſo particular a manner to 


15 Mr. Vandenburg, that this gentleman became ever after ſoli- 


citous for his advancement; and obſerving the amazing progreſs 
Boerhaave made in whatever he applied to, perſuaded him to 
: oe the ſtudy of phyſic to philoſophy and theology. As a re- 

laxation therefore from divinity, and in complaiſance to this 
gentleman, he 5 into phyſic, 8 prepared for 9 
acquaintance with the learned languages, mathematics, and na, 
tural philoſophy; and he reſolved to take a degree in phylic be- 
fore his ordination.” I he ſtudy of medicine commencing with 
that of anatomy, he diligently peruſed Vefalius, rag whe and 
Bartholin, oftentimes bimſelf difieting and attending. the public 
diſſections of profeſſor Nuck. He next applied himſelf Je che 
fathers' of phyſic, beginning with Hippocrates; and, in their 
Chronological order, reading carefully all the greek and latin 
icians: but ſoon finding that the later writers were almoſt 
_ wholly indebted to that prince of phyſicians for whatever was 
valuable in them, he reſumed Hippocrates, to whom alone in 


ttmis faculty he devoted himſelf for ſome time, making extracts, 


and digeſting them in ſuch a manner; 28 to render thoſe ineſti- 

mable remains of antiquity quite familiar to him.“ He after» 

_ yards made himſelf acquainted with the beſt modern authors, 
nil | : | particularly 
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tal Sydenham. He next applied te chemiſtry, which ſo capft- 
vate him, that he ſometimes ſpent days and nights fucceflively 


in the cry Kere of this art. He made alſo a-confi- 


derable proficiency in botany; not contented with inſpecting 
the plants in the phyſic- garden, he ſought others with fatigue in 
fields, rivers, & c. and ſometimes with danger in almoſt inac- 
cellible places, thoroughly examining what he found, and com- 
paring them with the delineations of authors. 
His progreſs in phyſic hitherto was without any aſſiſtance from 
lectures, except thoſe mentioned in anatomy, and a few by pro- 
feſſor Drelincourt on the theory; nor had he yet any thoughts 
of declining the prieſthood: amidſt mathematical, philoſophical, 
anatomical, chemical and medical reſearches, he ſtil} earneſtly 
; 282 divinity. He went to the aasee, of Harderwick in 
Guelderland, and in July 1693 was created t 

his return to Leyden, he ſtill perſiſted in his deſign of engaging 
in the miniſtry, but found an invincible obſtruction to his in- 
tention. In a paſſage - boat where he happened to be, ſome diſ- 
courſe was accidentally ſtarted about the doctrine of Spinoſa, as 
ſubverſive: of all religion; and one of the paſſengers, who ex- 
erted himſelf moſt, oppoſing to this nhiloſopher's pretended ma- 
thematical demonſtrations: only the loud invective of a blind 


zeal; Boerhaave aſked him calmly, Whether he had ever read 


the works of the author he decried ?” The orator was at onee 
ſtruck: dumb, and fired with filent reſentment. Another-paſ- 


ſenger whiſpered the perſon next him, to learn Boerhaave's 
name, and took it down in his pocket-book; and as ſoon as he 


arrived at Leyden, gave it out every where, that Boerhaave was 


become a Spinoſiſt. Boerhaave, finding that ſuch: prejudices 
gained ground, thought it imprudent to riſque the refuſal: of a 


licence for the pulpit, when he had ſo fair a proſpect of rifing 
by phyfic. He now therefore applied wholly to phyfic, ane 
joined practice with reading. In 1701, he took the office t 


. 


Quurer upon the inſtitutes of phyſic; and delivered an oration 


the Igth of 2 ſubject of which was a recommendation N ; 


of the ſtudy of Hippocrates :. apprehending that, either throu 
indolenee or arrogance, this founder of phyfic Had been W 


fully negleQed by thoſe whoſe authority was likely to have tc 
great weight with the ſtudents of medicine. He officiated as 2 
rofeffor, with the title of lecturer only, till 470g, when the pro- 
feſſorſnip of medicine and botany was conferred on him; his in- 
auguraſ oration was upon the ſimplicity of true medical ſcience, 


o 


wherein, exploding the fallacies and oſtentation of alchemiſtical 
and metaphyſical writers, he reinſtates medicine on the ancient 


foundation of obſervation and experiments. In a few years he 


enriched the phyſic- garden with ſuch à number of plants, that it 
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neceſſary to enlarge it to twice its bripinal e ; 


In 2714; he arrived to the higheſt dignity in the univerſity; the 


rectorſhip; and, at its expiration, delivered an oration on the 


method of obtaining certainty in phyſics. Here, having aſſerted 


dur ignorance of the firſt principles of things, and that all our 
knowledge of their qualities is derived from experiments, he 


was thence led to reprehend many ſyſtems of the philoſophers, 


and in particular that of Des Cartes, the idol of the times. This 


drew upon him the outrageous invectives of Mr. R. Andala; an 
orthodox carteſian profeſſor of divinity and philoſophy at Fra- 


neker, who ſounded the alarm, that the church was in danger; 


2 
7 
5 


and that the introduction of ſcepticiſm, and even i pinofiſm, muſt 


be the conſequence of undermining the carteſian ſyſtem by ſuch 


a profeſſed ignorance of the principles of things: his virulence 


was carried to ſuch a degree, that the governors of the univerſity 


thought themſelves in honour obliged (notwithſtanding Boer- 
baave's remonſtrances to the contrary} to inſiſt upon his retract- 


ing his aſperſions. He accordingly made a recantation, with 
offers of further ſatisfaction: to which Boerhaave generouſly 
replied, that the moſt agreeable ſatisfaction he could receive 


Was, that ſo eminent a divine ſhould have no more trouble on 


his account. In 1928, he was elected of the academy of ſciences 


at Paris; and, in 1730, of the royal ſociety of London. In 


1718, he ſucceeded Le Mort in the profeſſorſhip of chemiſtry; 


and made an oration on this ſubject, # I hat chemiſtry was ca- 


pable of clearing itſelf from its on errors. Auguſt 2/22, he 


Was taken ill and confined to his bed for ſix months, with exqui- 


ſite arthritic pains; he ſuffered another violent illneſs in 1727; 


and being threatened with a relapſe in 1720, be found himſelf 
under the neceſſity of reſigning the profeflorſhips of botany and 


* 


he recounts many fortunate incidents of his life, and returns his 
| Sq acknowledgements to thoſe who contributed thereto. 
Yet he was not leſs: aſliduous in his private labours till the ear 
1737, when a difficulty of breathin ſeized him, and after - 


chemiſtry. This gave occaſion to an elegant oration, in which 


wards rs beer rp In a letter to Baron Baſſand, he 


writes thus of himſelf [n]: * An impoſthumation of the lunge, 


concerned ? ſince it cannot be but according 
Supreme Being, what elſe ſhould I deſire? God be praiſed # In 


' remedies, in order to mitigate the diſeaſe, by 


which has daily increaſed for theſe laft three months, almoſtſuf- | 


foeates me upon the leaſt motion: if it ſhould continue to in- 


creaſe without breaking, I muſt ſink under it; if it ſhould break, 


the event is ſtill dubious: happen what may, why ſhould 1 be | 
to the will of the 


the mean time, I am not wanting in the uſe of the moſt approved 
W705 eee 
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ration, n6 ways anxiqus about the ſucceſs of mem g l have lined, 
to upwards of ſixty-eight years, and always cheerful.” Finding 


alſo unuſual pulſations of the artery in the right fide of the neck, 
and intermiſſions of the pulſe, he concluded there were polypous 
concretions between the heart and lungs, with a dilatation of the 
veſſels. Sept. 8. 17.38, he wrote. his caſe to Dr. Mortimer, {e- 
cretary of the royal qciety z and for ſome days there were flat- 
tering hopes of his recovery; but they ſoon vaniſhed, and he died 
the 23d, aged almoſt ſeventy (IJ. REES 2% 2 
. No ; pro eſſor as ever attended in public as well a8 private 1 
lectures by ſo great a number of ſtudents, from ſuch different 
and diſtant parts, for ſo many years ſucceſſively: none heard 
him without conceiving a veneration for his perſon, at the ſame 
time they expreſſed their ſurpriſe. at his prodigious attainments; 
and it may be juſtly affirmed, that none in ſo private a ſtation 
ever attracted a more univerſal. eſteem.” He amaſſed greater 
wealth than ever any phyſician in that country from the practice 
of phyſic, which was owing as much at leaſt to his oxconomy, as 
the largeneſs of his fees; he was falſely accuſed of penuriouſ- 
neſs, for he was liberal to the diſtreſſed, but without oſtentation: 
his manner of obliging his friends was ſuch, that they often 
knew not, unleſs by accident, to whom they were indebted.. In 
friendſhip he was ſincere, conſtant, and affectionate; he was 
communicative without conceitedneſs, and zealous though dif- 
paſſionate in contending for truth; ſo unmoved was he by de- 
traction, as to ſay, The ſparks of calumny will be, je a bg 
extinct of themſelves, unleſs you blow them.” 
In the latter part of his life his chief , pleaſure was retiring to 


his country ſeat, where he had a garden of near eight acres, en- 
riched with all the exotic trees and plants he could poſſibly pro- 
cure, that would flouriſh and live in that climate and ſoil; ſo 
intent was he upon ſtocking it with che greateſt variety, that he 
ſtyles a preſent of american ſhrub ſeeds, © munera auro cariora, 


P 


(il The following js aliſt of his works, 


as given by himſelf in the preface to his 
Elementa chemi. 
mendando ſtudio Hippocratico. An. 1701. 


2. de uſu ratiocihii mechanici in medi- 
eina, 1703. 3. qua repurgate medicine 


facilis afferitur ſimplicitas, 1709. 4. de 
comparando certo in phyßeis, 1715. 5. de 
chemia ſuos errores expurgante, 1718. 


6. de vita et obitu Cl. Bernardi Albini, 


1721. 7. quam habuit, quum honeſta miſ- 


ſione impetrata, botanicam et chemieam 


profeſſionem publicè ponerem, 1729, 8. de 


honore medici, ſervitute, 173 1, 44, 45.— 
Inſtitutionis medice in uſus annuæ exerci- 


tationia domeſticos, 1708. Aphoriimi de 


1. Oratio de com- 


cognoſcendis et curandis mordis, in uſum 


Jocteine domeſticz, 1709. Index planta- 


rum in horto Lugd. Bat. repert. 1710. 


Libellus de materia medica, et remedi-!. 


orum formulis que, ſerviunt aphoriſmis, 
1719. Index alter plantarum, 8 


Epiſtola ad Ruyſchium de fabriea zlandu- 
larum in corpore humano, 1/2, p. 129. 


Attocis nec deſcripti prius morbi - hiſtorias. 
ſecundum medicæ artis leges conſcripta, 

1724. Atrocis rariſſimique morbi hiſtoria 
altera, 1728. Tractatus medicus de lue 


aphrodiſia 
1728, 
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e e ,, . TORE hn, 
_ -BOETHIUS, or BOETIUS (F Avrus Axicius Mantivs 


was advanced to the chief dignities of his country. In 1523) 


of 8 on a conſpiracy with the emperor Juſtin againſt 
* Ig 


king, fearing the conſequence of ſuch injuſtice and inhumanity, 
| 3 his ſentence from death to baniſhment. He was ba- 
niſhed to Milan, or (as others ſay) confined to Ticinum, now 
Pavia; and all his friends forbidden to accompany him on his 
way, or to follow him thither. During his exile, he wrote his 
books of the conſolation of philoſophy, and that upon' the trinity. 
The hag following, or ſomewhat later, according to ſome wri- 
ters, he was beheaded. in priſon by the command of Theodoric. 
The tomb of Boethius is to be ſeen in the church of St. Auguſ- 
tine at Pavia, near to the ſteps of the chancel, with the following. 


| epitaph: N 


Miceonia et Latia lingua clariſſimus, et qui 

8 Conſul eram, hic perii, miſſus in exilium. 18 
Et quid mors rapuit ? Probitas me vexit ad auras; 
Et nunc fama viget maxima, vivit opus. . 


Boethius wrote many philoſophical works, the greater part in 
the logical way: but his ethic piece, De conſolatione philoſophiæ, 


TM 


9 


FF 


ſton bi 


him principal. He took for his colleague Mr. William 


5  BUETHIVUS. 
is his chief performance, and has always been. j 


both for the matter and for the ſeyle. -/ t is a ſupp led 


8 b 5 e latin tongue, and the laſt re- 
mains of roman dignity, may be ſaid to have ſunk in the weſtern: 
world lach. The pelt edition of his works is that of Leyden, 
1671, in go. COLT n COL Rant 
- BOETHIUS, BOECE, or BOEIS (Hec ron), a famous ſrot- 

tiſh hiſtorian, born at Dundee, in the ſhire of Angus, about 1470. 
After having ſtudied at Dundee and Aberdeen, he was ſent to 
the univerſity of Paris, where he applied to philoſophy, and be- 
came a profeſſor of it there. Here he contracted an- acquaint- 
ance: with ſeveral eminent perſons, particularly with Eraſmus, 
who vi N correſpondence with him afterwards MI. Elphin- 
wp of Aberdeen, having founded the king's college in 

that city about 1500, ſent for Bocis from Paris, and appointed 


* 


Jay, and 
by their joint labour the kingdom was furniſhed with ſeveral 
eminent ſcholars. Upon the death of his patron, he undertook 
to write his life, and thoſe of his predeceſſors in that ſee. The 
work is in latin, and intituled, Vitæ epiſcoporum Murthlacen- 
ſium et Aberdonenſium. Paris, 1522, 4to. He begins at Beanus, 


the firſt biſhop, and ends at Gawin Dunbar, who was biſhop 


when the book was publiſhed. A third part of the work is ſpent 
in the life of Elphinſton, for whoſe ſake it was undertaken [N. 
He wer f , to write in the ſame language the hiſtory o 
Scotland : the firſt edition of which was printed at Paris by Ba- 
dius Aſcenſius in 1 526, which conſiſted of ſeventeen books, and 


ended with the death of James I. but the next in 1574 was much 


enlarged, having the addition of the 18th book and part of the 


_ 19th: the work was afterwards brought down to the reign of 


James III. by Ferrerius, a Piedmonteſe. Mackenzie obſerves, 
that of all ſeots hiſtorians, next to Buchanan, Boetius has been 
the moſt cenſured and commended by the learned men who have 
mentioned him. Nicolſon tells us, that in the firſt ſix books 
there are a great many particulars not to be found in Fordun or 
any other writer now extant; and that, unleſs the authors 


which he prerends to have ſeen be hereafter diſcovered, he will 


continue to be ſhrewdly ſuſpected for the contriver of almoſt as. 
many tales as Jeoffrey of Monmouth.” His 18th book however 
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3:highly, g mended by Ferrerius, who ſays, * that he has 
treated pf mings there in ſo comprehenſive a manner, that he 
believes no one could have done it more fully or ſignificantly. on 
the ſame ſubject.“ His ſtyle, ſays another writer, has all the 
purity of Cæſar's, and is ſo nervous both in the reflections and 
diction, that he ſeems to have abſolutely entered into the gravity 
of Livy, and made it his own, Eraſmus, who was intimately ac- 
quainted with him, ſays, in one of his epiſtles, * that he was a 
man of an pn ef happy 2 and of great eloquence.“ 
He was e ſays. another writer, * a great maſter of 
- polite learning, well ſkilled in divinity, philoſophy, and hiſtory ; 
but ſomewhat credulous, and much addicted to the belief of le- 
_  gendary ſtories. With regard to his other accompliſhments, he 
Was SEEM well-bred, attentive, ' generous, affable, and cour- 
. vꝓↄmyt d Tubbs Amer Wang 
B BOFFRAND (GERN A), a celebrated french architect, was 
the ſon of a ſculptor, and of a ſiſter of the famous * 
and born at Nantes in e e 1667. He was trained under 
Harduin Manſarad, who truſted him with conducting his. great- 
eſt works. Boffrand was admitted into the french academy of 
architecture in 1709: many princes of Germany choſe him for 
their architect, and raiſed conſiderable e his plans. 
His manner of building approached that of Palladio; and there 
was much of. grandeur in all his deſigns. As engineer and in- 
ſpector- general of the bridges and 8 he cauſed to be 
conſtructed a number of canals, fluices, bridges, and other me- 
chanical works. There is of this illuſtrious architect a curious 
and uſeful book, which contains the general principles of his 
art 3 to which is added an account of the plans, profiles, and. 
elevations of the principal works which he executed in France 
and ether countries. A very gracious idea is tranſmitted to us of 
this artiſt, who is repreſented as of a noble and diſintereſted 
ſpirit, and of a pleaſing and agreeable manner. He died at Paris, 
in 1755, dean of the academy of architecture, firſt engineer and 
inſpector- general of the bridges and highways, architect and ad- 
miniſtrator of the general hoſpitaaallllln. 
_ ; BOHADIN, an arabian hiſtorian of great note, celebrated for 
his Life | of Saladin, in whoſe court he flouriſhed in the xuth 
century. What makes his hiſtory particularly valuable, is his 
being contemporary to the events he writes; and what is more, 
he was a favourite of Saladin's, conſtantly about his perſon, f | 


a 


high in office. He is very accurate in his account of the cru- 
fades, and Saladin's taking of Jeruſalem; and mentions our Ri- 
chard I. who made ſuch ar prints oben, otag" Abe 


. . * . _ 
accurate Schultens has publiſhed a very excellent edition in folio 
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an able critic, that this hiſtorian, as well as Abulpharagius and 
Abulfeda, bears much reſemblance to Plytarch;; as they 2 en- 
riched their hiſtories with ſo many ſtriking anecdotes and cu- 
rious information on the progreſs and ſtate of literature in their 
relpeRtive ade aud counties, ld. Lorne 
-. BOILEAU. (G11zs),, member of the french academy, and 
the eldeſt brother of the celebrated Boileau Deſpreaux, wrote a 
tranſlation of Epictetus, two diſſertations againſt Menage and 
Caſtor, and fome other works. He died in 1669, aged 38. 
BOILEAU (Jans), brother of the former, and a learned 
doctor of the Sorbonne, was born at Paris on the 16th of March 
163 5 After having been dean and grand vicar of Sens under 
M. de Goudrin, he returned to Paris in 1694, and was made 
canon of the holy chapel. He died when dean of the faculty of 
divinity, on the i ſt of Auguſt 1716. He publiſhed a great num- 
ber of curious works, the principal of which are, 1. The De- 
cretal ſuper ſpecula de magiſtris. 2. De antiquo jure preſpy- 
terorum in regimine eccleſiaſtico. 3. De antiquis et majoribus 
epiſcoporum cauſis, in to. 4. An hiſtory of auricular confeſſion, 
in latin, &c. Me off cath „„ „„ TH 08:1 77 
- BOILEAU,(Jonn: James), canon of the church of St. Honors 
at Paris, was of the dioceſe of Agen, in which he enjoyed a cu- 
racy. The delicacy of his conſtitution having obliged him to 
quit it, he repaired to Paris. The cardinal de. Noailles afforded 
him many. marks of his eſteem. He died the 1oth of March 
1735, aged 86. There are by him, 1. Letters on various ſubjects 
of morality and deyotion, 2 vols. 12mo. 2. The life of the ducheſs 
of Liancourt, and that of madame Combe, ſuperior of the houſe 
of the Bon Paſteur. All theſe works evince a fund of ſenſe and 
9995 ſentiments; but he is too much the orator in every one of 
them. „ | | Ee 
BOILEAU, Sieur DES RREAUxX (NicHoLAs), a celebrated 
french poet, born at Paris, Nov. 1, 1636. His mother died when 
he was in his infancy, and he loſt his father before he was ſeven- 
teen. After he had finiſhed his philoſophical ſtudies, he was 
perſuaded'to ſtudy che Jaw; in which he made a confiderable 
proficiency, and was admitted advocate, Dec. 4, 1656 [p]. But 
though he had all the qualifications neceſſary to make him a great 
lawyer, yet the profeſſion, dealing ſo much in falſehood and chi- 
canery, did not ſuit the candour and ſincerity of his diſpoſition; 
for which reaſon he quitted the bar. He has expreſſed his averſion 
to the law in his fifth epiltlleeee. 
nen ,, d d Oar ror ES 
«oh Des Maizeauz's Life of Boileay,-prefixed to the engliſh tranſlation of his works, 
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le now feſolved to ſtudy divinity, and accordingly went to 
the Sorbonne; but in a little time he contracted a ſtrong averſion 
to this purſuit; for he found, to his aſtoniſhment, the moſt im- 
portant points of ſalvation reduced to empty ſpeculation, wrapt 


up in terms of obſcurity, and thereby giving riſe to endleſs diſ- 
putes. He therefore left the Sorbonne, and applied himſelf to 


the more polite ſtudies, eſpecially to poetry, for which his genius 


was particularly formed; and he ſoon carried the palm from 


every in France. The ſucceſs which his firſt works met 
with, is humorouſly hinted at in his epiſtle to his bon. 
le wrote ſatires, wherein he expoſed the bad taſte of his time. 


He was likewiſe extremely fevere againſt vice, and the corrupt 


manners of the age. His pieces gained him vaſt applauſe, but 


he was blamed for mentioning names [Q J. As incorrect copies 


of his performances were handed about 'in manuſcript, and 
others aſcribed to him, of which he was not the author, he there- 
fore got a eee from the king, and publiſhed his works him- 
ſelf, With regard to his naming of perſons, he publiſhed a ſa- 
tire [R] in his own defence: he wrote alſo a diſcourſe upon 


ſatire, wherein he vindicated himſelf by the example of both 


french and roman ſatiriſts. In 1669, he inſcribed an epiſtle to 
the king, upon. the peace then lately concluded with Spain [s]. 
There is likewiſe a ſmall production of his, intituled, A dialogue 
of the dead; expoling the abſurdity of ſeveral dramatic pieces 
and romances, which were then in high reputation. The ſucceſs 
of Lewis in Holland, in 1672, furniſhed Boileau with an occa- 
ſion of addreſling another epiſtle to his majeſty. The king was 
a great admirer of Boileau's performances; nor was he ſatisfied 
with only ſignifying his approbation in private, but likewiſe gave 
a public teſtimony thereof, in the licence granted him for puh- 
ching his works [T]. October 1677, Boileau was fixed upon 


La The duke of Montauſier ſaid once 
in a paſſion, that Boileau and all ſatiric poets 


ſhould be ſent into the river to rhime. It 
was to this perhaps our poet alluded in his 
niath ſatire, where he ſays, 


Your freedomwill in drowningend in time, 
And I ſhall to the Seine be ſent to rhime. 


. [=] This ſatire was written in 1667, and 
is thought to be the moſt excellent of all his 
tions. 

[a] Notwithſtanding there was a peace 
concluded in 1668, yet the French in ge- 
-neral wiſhed for a freſh war, Colbert alone 
diſſuaded the king from it; and it was to 
countenance this great miniſter's views, 
that Boileau wrote this epiſtle, wherein he 


| endeavours to celebrate the king as a peace» N 


able hero, and to ſhew that a king may be 
a great and glorious prince in peace as well 
as war. Remarques de Broſſette, ſur ep. 1. 

| by The beginning of the licence is to 
the following purpoſe ; “ Whereas our dear 
and well-beloved the ſieur Deſpreaux has 


humbly remonſtrated to us that he has 


witten divers pieces which he deſires to 
have printed, and likewiſe to reprint his 
ſatires, the licence whereof is expired, if 
we ſhould pleaſe to grant him our letters 


ol permiſſion for ſodoing : Wherefore, be- 


ing defirous to encourage the ſaid ſieur 
Deſpreaux, and to give to the public, by 


the reading of bis works, the ſame pleaſure. 


we. ourſelves received thereby, we have 
printed, Kc. „ 
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the Ling to write his hiſtory, in conjunction with Racine Co 

it in 1684, he was choſen 9 the french Any al 
Boileau's ſatirical pieces raiſed him many enemies: his Satire 
againſt the women, in particular, was much talked of, and occa- 
ſioned great clamour [Y]. Having been attacked by the authors 
of a journal printed at Trevoux, he made repriſals on them 
in ſome epigrams, and in his ſatire againſt equivocation. In 
1701, he was elected penſionary of the academy of inſcriptions 
and medals, which place he filled with honour till 1705, when, 


being grown deaf and infirm, he deſired and obtained leave to 


reſign. He quitted the court, and ſpent the remainder of his 
life in quiet and tranquillity amongſt a few ſelect friends. He 
died March 2, 1711, aged 74. Ep OM l 

Bruyere, in his ſpeech to the french academy, ſpeaking of 
Boileau as à writer, ſays, “that he excels Juvenal, comes up to 
Horace, ſeems to create the thoughts of another, and to make 
whatever he handles his own. He has, in what he borrows from 
others, all the graces of novelty and invention: his verſes, ſtrong 
and harmomous, made by genius, though wrought with art, will 


be read even when the language is obſolete, and will be the laſt 


u] The public however never had this 
work gurus re etpected from Boileau 
and Racine. Valincourt writes thus to 
the abbot Olivet upon this ſubje ; ** Meſ- 
fieurs Deſpreaux and Racine, having for 
ſome time endeavoured- to write that hiſ- 
tory, ſoon found that ſuch a work did not 
at all ſuit their genius; and beſides, they 


juſtly thought, that the hiſtory of ſuch a 


prince as the late king was filled with fo 


many and great eircumftances, could not 


well be written till an hundred years after 
his death, exceptone could compoſe it only 
from infipid extracts of the public news- 


papers, as ſome pitiful writers have done, 


who ventured to write that hiſtory.” Oli- 
vet's Hiſt. de l' Academie Franc. p. 371. 
Paris edit. 


[x]- A place being vacant by the death 


of Colbert, which happened Sept. 1683, 
ſome of the members waited on Boileau, 
and aſked him whether he would accept of 
that place, incaſe the academy offered it to 
him. Boileau received the offer very ci- 
villy, but declared poſitively that he would 
not petition for it. The gentlemen accord 
ingly propoſed him to the academy, Fon= 
taine being at the ſame time propoſed to 
ſupply this vacancy : the academy be ing 
divided betwixt theſe two great men, and 


ſeveral of the members piqued xt finding every 


their names in Boileau's ſatires, e ma- 
jority of voices ſell to Fontaine. The king 


vas not pleaſed with the preference given 


Aug 1 


to this gentleman; and, when the deputies 


of the academy, according to cuſtom, waited 
on the king for his approbation of their 
choice, he diſmifled them without an ans 
ſwer, and went to the ſiege of Luxemburg 
without declaring his mind. During this 


interval, Bezons, a privy counſellor, and a 


member of the french academy, died 
whereupon the academy immediately choſe 
Boileau to ſueceed him, and the king ap- 
proving their choice, confirmed at the ſame 
time Fontaine's election. Broſſette, Oeuv 
de Boileau, tom. iv. p. 73, 74. To 
[v] Boileau, in an advertiſement pre- 
fixed to. this piece, makes a ſort of apo} 
to the ladies for the liberty he had take 


in painting their vices: ** All the pictures 


I have drawn, ſays he, are fo general, 
that, far from being afraid of offending the 
ladies, it is on their approbation and curi- 
oſity that I ground my greateſt: hopes of 
ſucceſs. One thing, at leaſt, I am fure 
they will commend me for, which is, my 
having treated this delicate matter fo, that 
not a word has eſcaped me, which can give 
offence to modeſty: wherefore I hope 1 
ſhall eaſily obtain my pardon; and that the 
ladies will not be more ſhocked at my 
preaching againft their faults in this ſatire, 
than at the ſatires the preachers, make 
day againft the ſame faults from the 
pulpit.“ See the engliſh tranſlation of his 
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ruins of it 21“ But his fame has not been confined to his own 
country: he has been no leſs praiſed by other nations. Baron 
Spanheim has beſtowed very high encomiums on him. Lord 
Shafteſbury calls him & a noble ſatiriſt, who applied his criticiſm 
with juſt ſeverity even to his o¼n works [A].“ Dr. Warton, the 
ingenious author of An eſſay on the writings and genius of 'Pope, 
ſpeaking of Boileau's Art of poetry, ſays it is the beſt compo- 
fition of that kind extant. * The brevity of his precepts, ſays this 
_ writer, enlivened by proper imagery, the juſtneſs of his meta- 
phors, the harmony of his numbers, as far as alexandrine lines 
will admit, the exactneſs of his method, the perſpicuity of his 
remarks, and the energy of his ſtyle, all duly conſidered, may ren- 
der this opinion not unreaſonable. It is to this work he owes 
his immortality, which was of the higheſt utility to his nation, 
in diffuſing a juſt way of thinking and writing, baniſhing every 
ſpecies of falſe wit, and introducing a general taſte for the manly 
ſimplicity of the ancients, on whoſe writings this poet had formed 
ee HS Ho 7e Hate Si aber Forage S7 Fe lt 
There have been many editions of Boileau's works; but that 
publiſhed. by Broſſette, with his notes and commentary, is the 
moſt famous [J. „%% Od Sa Me, Fade 
-  BOINDIN (NicnoL as), born at Paris in 1676, of a procureur 
du roi in the office of the finances, entered into the regiment: of 
muſqueteers in 1696, The weaknefs of his conſtitution, unable 
to reſiſt the fatigues of the ſervice, obliged him to lay down his 
arms and take to the cloſet. He was received in 1706 into the 
academy of inſcriptions and belles-lettres; and would have been 
of the academie frangoiſe, if the public profeſſion he made of 
atheiſm had not determined his excluſion. He was afflicted to- 
wards the latter end of his days with a fiſtula, which carried him 
off the zoth of Nov, 1751, at the age of 75. He was denied the 
honours of ſepulture; being inhumed the day following without 
ceremony at three o'clock in the morning [pl. M. Parfait the 
elder, who inherited the works of Boindin, gave them to the 
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© s] Eſſay on the writings of Pope p. 96. 
fe] A great many paſſages in Boileau 
dere become unintelligible,” becauſe they 
hinted at ſeveral things, which moſt rea- 
ders were ignorant of, or had forgot. He 
*mentions alſo many perſons, whoſe lives 
and actions were unknown to the greateſt 
Fart of the world, ſo that a commentary be- 
"ame as neceſſary to underſtand Boileau, 
"is Horace, Perfius, or juvenal. Broſſette 
' was undoubtedly the moſt proper perſon to 


write fuch a commentary, as be had keprłt 
ann | „ 


4 bis ec ee ieee: ich Baflehn ſor 


above twelve years. This edition'confifts 
of four volumes, and was firſt print ed at 
Gedern in 11 ..... 175 Fs 
[o] A bel-eſprit made this epigram- 
matical epitaph upon him 


Sans murmurer contre la Parque, | 

Dont il connorfloit le pouvoir, 
Boindin vient de paſſer la baue, 
Et nous a dit à tous bon- or. 


II I's fait fans cEremonie; 1.42 5 221 5 5 


On ſgalt quꝰ en ces derniers momena 


On ſuit volontiers ſon ganie 2? 
II abaimoit pas les complim ens. 
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public in 1753, in 2 vols. 2mo. In the firſt we have four co- 
medies in proſe: 1. Les trois Gargons, compoſed in concert 
with la Motte ; they afterwards diſputed to whom it moſt be- 
longed: Moliere would certainly not have laid claim to it, though 
it contains ſeveral artful and agreeable ſtrokes. 2. Le Bal d' Au- 
1 of which is laughable, and the plot ſtriking and 
ingenious, It is in the manner of Dancour, whom the author 
imitates even in the dialogue. 3. Le Port de Mer, in con- 
junction with la Motte, and more worthy of giving birth to a 
quarrel of pretenſions between them. It was applauded, and is 
continued on the ſtage. 4. Le Petit-maitre de Robe; too ſim- 
ple, though tolerably well dialogued. At the head of the firſt 
volume is a memoir on his life and writings, compoſed by him 
ſelf. This man, who plumed himſelf on being a. philoſopher, 
here gives himſelf, without ſcruple, all the praiſes that a dull 
Er would have found ſome: difficulty in affording him, 
There is alſo by him a memoir, very circumſtantial and very 
ſlanderous, in which he accuſes, after a lapſe of forty years, la 
Motte, Saurin, and Malaffaire a merchant, of having plotted the 
ſtratagem that cauſed the celebrated and unhappy Rouſſeau to 
be condemned [EL Boindin, though an atheiſt, in point of 


morals was irreproachable. His heart was generous: but to his 


virtues he added preſumption and obſtinacy, was capricious and 
unſociable. He was a fine ſpeaker, and a tolerable writer. He 
eſcaped the perſecution and chaſtiſement that uſually follow the 
profeſſion of atheiſm, becauſe, in the diſputes between the jeſuits 
and their adverſaries, he uſed frequently to declaim in the 


coffee-houſes againſt the latter. M. de la Place relates, that he 


ſaid to a man who thought like him, and who was threatened for 
his opinions, They plague you, becauſe you are a janſeniſtic 
atheiſt; but they let me alone, becauſe I am a moliniſtic atheiſt.“ 
Not that he inclined more to Molina than to Janſenius ; but he 
found that he ſhould get more by ſpeaking in behalf of thoſe 
ta f‚‚‚² ꝶg̃rf. EET 
BOIS (Jean pv)... Joannes à Boſco, born at Paris, was ori- 
ginally a celeſtine monk; but, having obtained permiſſion to leave 
the cloiſter, he embraced the military ſervice, and there diſtin- 
puiicg, himſelf in ſuch a manner, that Henry III. never called 
im by any other name than the emperor of monks. After the 
extinction of the Ligue he re-entered his order, became preacher 
in ordinary to Henry IV. and obtained ſo much of the favour of 


s] Boindin js deſcribed in the Temple ſe viens fifler tous ce qu'on applaudit.”? 
du Gout. in the. following manner: . FLors le critique apparut, et lui dit : 


> {1 «Ami Bardou, vous tes un grand maftre: 
Vn raiſonneur, avec un fauſſet aigre, Mais n'entrerez en cet aimable lien: 
Crioit: Meſſieurs, je ſuis ce juge integre, Vous y venez pour fronder notre Dieu, 
Qui toujours parle, argue et contredit, Contentez vous de ne pas le conhoitre.“ 
| T3 _ cardinal 


% 
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cardinal Olivier, that he permitted him to bear his name and his" 
arms, and procured him the abbey of Beaulieu in Argonne. 
After the death of Henry IV. he filled his ſermons with invee- 
tives againſt the jefurts, whom he believed to be the contrivers of 
| 18 and who had the art to puniſh him for it 3 for, having gone 
to Rome in 1612, he was preſently ſhut up in St. Angelo's 
caftle, where he died in 1626. He printed at his on expence 
the Bibliotheca floriacenſis; Lyons, 1605, in 8vo. It is a col- 
lection of {mall tracts by the ancient ecclefiaſtical authors; taken 
- - from the manuſcripts of the library belonging to the monaſtery 
of Flenri-fur-Loire. The third part alone contains ſome opuſ- 
cCiula of the editor; among others, the portrait- royal of Henry IV. 
1 ['t is his funeral diſcourſe] 1610, 8vo; that of cardinal Olivier 
1s benefactor ; Rome, 16ro, 4to; and a number of letters. 
-BOIS (GzrArD pv), of the Oratoire, a native of Orleans, 
died July 15, 1696, at 67; ſucceeded pere le Cointe his friend 
in the N of librarian to the houſe of St. Honore, and inherited 
his papers. They were not uſeleſs in his hands. He reviſed 
the eighth volume of the Eceleſiaſtical annals of France, and 
Publiſhed it in 1683. This work procured him a penſion of a 
thouſand livres granted him by the clergy. He afterwards un- 
dertock, at the entteaty of Harlay archbiſhop of Paris, the Hiſ- 
tory of · that church; 1690, 2 vols. folio. ' The ſecond did not 
appear till eight years after his death, by the care of pere de la 
lippe, and pere Deſmolets of the oratory. He frequently min- 
gles civil with eceleſiaſtical hiſtory. His digreſſions have length. 
ened his work; but they have alſo diverſified it. The diſſertations 
with which he has accompanied it evince t ſagaeity in diſ- 
cerning what is true from what is falſe. His hiſtory is written 
in latin, and the ſtyle is pure and elegant. mu. 
B 018 (PHIL tr E dv), born in the dioceſe of Bayeux, doctor of 
Sorbonne, [librarian to le Tellier archbiſhop of Rheims, died in 
1703. There is by him, 1. A catalogue of the library under his 
care; 1693, at the Louvre, folio. 2. An edition of Tibullus, 
Catullus, and Propertius, in 2 vols. Bro. ad uſum Delphini, 1685, 
3 An edition of the theological works of Maldonat, in folio ; 
Paris, 1677. The dedication and the preface, in which he apo- 
logizes for the manners and the doctrine of that jeſuit, are only 
IJ rome, © 7 He 9 eG PARTE b 
. BOISMORAND (the abbe Camon pe), born at Quimper 
about 1680, was long a jeſuit, and died at Paris in 1940, under 
the cilice and the cowl, after having been one of the greateſt 
ſwearers and gameſters in France. After having emptied his 
. purſe at play, one of his reſources was to throw out” a fatirical 
amphlet againſt the jeſuits, his old companions, which he pub- 
hel under the veil of ſome fictitious name. This done, he 


would go and make an offer to the very people he had 1 


to refute the calumnies that had been fo wickedly launched: 


_ eſpecialiy tl 
| foſtered early by the writings of all the facetious authors, fur- 
niſhed him with the means of amuſing and of exciting laughter. 


His jocularity accompanied him even to the brink of the 
On his deathcbed, be Oh ye 


439 


again{t them; and this he really did, in conſideration of a good 
douceur. This petty artifice was diſcovered by the jeſuits; who 
| d. bergen ng with a man who brandiſhed a for- 
midable pen. It muſt be confefſed that the abbẽ de Boiſmorand - 
had a ready wit, ſtrong ſenſe, and a lively and fertile imagi- 
nation. There are extant of his ſeveral memoirs, which develop 


ſome very intricate and famous tranſactions. There are three 


or four that may be pronounced equal to any thing of the kind 


that has hitherto been produced; and are at the ſame time mo- 


dels of eloquence. ' Several authors aſcribe to him the Memoirs 
of the court of Philip Auguſtus, known under the name of Ma- 


demoiſelle de Laſſan. | 


. BOIBROBERT. (Frangors LAS METEL DB), of the french 
academy, to the eſtabliſhment whereof he contributed greatly, 
abbot of Chatilly ſur-Seine, was born at Caen in the year 1592, 
and died in 1662. He was remarkably brilliant in converſation,” 
He knee by heart many of the tales of Boccace, of Beroald, and 

— de parvenir of the latter. His imagination, 


* 


Citois, firſt phyſician to the cardinal de Richelieu, uſed to ſay to 
that miniſter, when he was indiſpoſed, Monſeigneur, all our 
drugs are of no avail, unleſs you mix with them a dram of Boiſ- 
robert. The cardinal could not do without his jokes. He was 

his bel-eſprit and his buffoon. Boifrobert falling into diſgrace, 
had recourſe to Citois, who put at the bottom of his paper to 
the cardinal, as if it had been a' preſcription, Reciee Boisro- 
BERT. This jeſt had its effect, by cauſing him to be recalled, 


AVC. 
is death-bed, being preſſed to ſend for a confeflor, yes, - 
all means, ſaid he, let ſomebody go and fetch me one; but 


let them take care not to bring me a janſeniſt. Boiſrobert pub- 


liſhed, 1. Divers poems; the firſt part 1647, 4to, and the ſecond 


1659, vo. 2. Letters, in the collection of Faret; 8vo. 3. Trae 


gedies, comedies, and tales, which bear the name of his brother 
Antoine le Metel, ſieur d'Ouville, 4. Hiſtoire indienne d' Anax- 


andre et d'Oraſie 5 1629, 8vo. 5. Nouvelles heroiques, 1627, 


8vo. His theatrical pieces, e by cardinal Richelieu and 
by ſome of his flatterers, are buried in the duſ. 
© BOISSARD (Jon Jauxs), a famous antiquary, born at Be- 


ſangon in France, 1528. He publiſhed ſeveral collections, which 


are of great uſe to ſuch as would underſtand the roman antiqui-' 
ties. He had a violent paſſion for this ſtudy; he drew plans of 
all the aneient monuments in Italy, and viſited all the antiquities 
of the iſles of Corfu, Cephalonia, and Zant. He went alſo to 


the Morea, and would have proceeded to Syria, had he not been 


prevented 


? 
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8 by a dangerous fever, which ſeized: him at Methone. 
Ipon his return to his own. country, he was appointed tutor to 
the ſons of Anthony de Vienne, baron de Clervant, with whom 
he travelled into Germany and Italy. He had left at Montbe- 
Iiard his antiquities which he had been collecting with ſo much 
pains z and Was ſo: unlucky. as to loſe them all, when the people 
of Lorraine ravaged: Franche Comte. He had none left except: 
thoſe which he had. tranſported to Metz, where he himſelf had 
retired; ; but as it was well known that he intended to publiſn 
a large collection of antiquities, there were ſent to him from all 
parts many ſketches and draughts of old monuments. By this 
means he was enabled to favour the public with his work, inti- 
tuled, De Romanæ urbis topographia et antiquitate. It conſiſts. 
af four volumes in folio, which are enriehed with ſeveral prints. 
He publiſhed alſo the lives of many famous perſons, with their 
portraits. This work, intituled, "Theatrium vitæ humanæ, is di- 
vided into four parts, in to: the firſt printed at Frankfort, 1597 
the ſecond and third in 1598; and the fourth in 1599, His trea- 
tiſe, De divinatione et magicis præſtigiis, was not printed till 
after his death, which happened at Metz, Oct. 30, 1602. There 
have been two editions of it: one at Hainau in 1611, 4to; ano- 
ther at Oppenheim in 1625, folio. He wrote alſo a boek of 
Epigrams, Elegies, and Letters; but theſe. are nat ſo much eſ- 
teemed as his other performances (vl. 
301881 (Louis DE), a celebrated french comic writer of na- 
tive wit and genuine humour, and inconteſtably one of the firſt; 
iuſes that France has produced. But, as has often been the 
fate of ſuch extraordinary favourites of the muſes, though he 
labouted inceſſantly for the public, his works procured him only 
a competeney of fame—he wanted bread. In ſhort, while the 
theatres and coffee -houſes of Paris were ringing with plaudits on 
his uncommon talents to promote their mirth, he was languiſh- 
ing, with a wife and child, under the preſſures of the extremeſt 
poverty. Let, melancholy as his ſituation was, he loſt nothing 
af that pride, the uſual concomitant of genius, whether great or 
ſmall. He could not creep and fawn at the feet of a patron. 
Boiſſi had friends, who, would readily have relieved him; but 
they were never made acquainted with his real condition, or had 
not that friendly impetuoſity which ſorces aſſiſtance on the mo- 
deſt ſufferer. He at length became the prey of diſtreſs, and ſunk 
into. deſpondeney. The ſhorteſt, way to rid himſelf at once of 
his load of miſery ſeemed! to him to be death. By continuallyx 
cheriſhing this idea, the formidable monarch appeared to him in 
the light of a friend, a ſaviour, and deliverer, and won his af- 
fection. His tender ſpouſe, who was no leſs weary: of life, liſ- 
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tened; with participation as often as he declaimed, in all the, 
_ warmth of poetie rapture, on the topic. of deliverance from this 
carthly 4 on, and the ſmiling, proſpects of futurity,z till fat 
five years old, in a world of miſery. and ſorrow; it was therefor — 
agreed to take the child along with them, on their paſſage into 
another and a better .:::: „ 

They were now firmi reſolved. to die. But what mode of 
death ſhould they adopt? They made. choice of ſtarving. Io 
this end, they ſhut themſelves up in their ſolitary and de ſerted 
apartment, waiting their diſſolution with immovable fortitude. 
When any one came and knocked, they fled trembling into a. 


orner, ſor fear of being diſcovered. Their, little boy, who had. 
not yet learned to ſilence the calls of hunger by artificial reaſons, 
whimpering and orying, aſked. for bread ; but they always found. 
means to quiet him. rh ode i l b eee 

At occurred to one of Boiſſi's friends, that it was very extraor- 
dinary he ſhould never find him at home. At firſt he thought 
the family had changed their lodgings; but, on aſſuring himſelf. 
of the contrary, he began to be alarmed. He called ſeveral times 
in one day: always nobody at home l At laſt he proceeded to 
burſt open the door. How great was his ſurpriſe, at ſeeing his 
friend, with his wife and ſon, extended on the bed, pale and 
emaciated, ſcarcely able to utter a ſound}. The boy lay in the 
middle, and the huſband and wife had their arms throwh eren : 
him, The child ſtretched out. his little hands. towards his 8 deli- 
verer, and his firſt word was Bread! It was now the third day 
that not a morſel of food had entered his lips. The parents laß 
{till in a perfect ſtupor; they had never heard the burſting open 
of the door, and felt nothing of the embraces of their agitated 
friend. "Lhe waſted eyes were directed towards the boyz and 
the; tendereſt expreſſions,;of - pity were in the look with which 
they had laſt beheld. him, and ſtill ſaw, him dying. Their friend 
haſtened to take meaſures for their recovery; but could not ſue- 
ceed without difficulty. They thought themſelves. already far 


from the troubles of life, and were terrified: at being ſuddenly _ 
brought back to them. Void of ſenſe and reflection, they ſub- 

mitted to the attempts that were made to recall them to life. 
At length a thought occurred to their friend, which happily 
| ſneceeded.,. He took the child from their arms, and thus rouſed 
the laſt ſpark of paternal and maternal tenderneſs., He gave hs 

child to eat; who, with one hand held his bread, and with the 

other alternately ſhook his father, and mother. It ſeemed at 
once to rekindle the love of life in their hearts, on perceiving 
that the child had left the bed and their embraces. Nature di 

her office. Their friend procured them ſtrengthening N 
5 . | 1 8 wich 
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5 he put to br He wich the utmoſt caution, and ad: not 
Tas them tillh eyery ſymptom of reſtored life was fully viſble. 
This tranſaction made much noiſe in Paris, and 0 length 
ache the cars of the marchioneſs de Pompadour. Boiſh's de- 
| e ſituation moved her. She immediately ſent him à hun- 
dred louis-d'ors, and ſoon after procured him the profitable: 
of comptrolleur du Mercure de France; with a penfion for 
is wife and child, if they outlived him. — His Euvres de theatre 
are in g vols. $vo; His italian comedy, in which path he is the 
autkror 'of numerous pieces, has not the merit of the e He 
was of the french academy. Boiſh died in April 1758. 
_ "BOIVIN'(Frangors'De), baron of Villars, was ſeeretary to 
_ the marechal de Briffac, and accompanied him into Piemont 
. hee 1 II. We have by him, VHiſtoire des guerres de 
| FiEmont, depuis 1550 juſqu'en 75615 Paris, 2 vols: Bro. This 
| — neither elegant nor accurate in eneral; but he may 
be conſulted with fafery on the exploits that paſſed under his 
own obſervation. Boivin died in 1618 very old. His "Hiſtory, 
| continued by Cl. Malinger, appeared in 1630. 

BOLVIN Gens), profeſſor of greek in the Snege- roy; was 
born at Montreuil PArgils: Being ſent for to Faris by his elder 
— 1 young Boivin ſoon made great 1 pa rogreſs in literature,/in 

es, and eſpecially in de owledge of the greek. 
He Hao ober 29, 1726, aged 64, member 87 the academie 
francoife, of that of belles. lettres, and keeper of the tows, 's library. 
He proficed by this literary treaſure, by anos rig it a variety 
of information, and to a great extent. tg Bye 
| to a man of letters, gentle manners, and 
1 . 5 ſcholars than in the reſt 5 on which 
. do not always {s. He wrote, 1. apo or 
mer, and the AA Hes, in 12mo. 2. Tranſlation of the 
5 yyomachia' of Homer into french verſe, under his 
- game latiniſed into Biberimero. 3. The CEdipus of Sopboctes, | 
and pry Birds of Ariftophanes, tranſlated into french, in 12m. 
4 Pieces of greek poetry. 5. The edition of the Mathematici 
veteres, 1693, in folio. 6. A latin life of Claude le Peletier, in 
40, 9 in a ſtyle rather too inflated. 7. A tranſlation of 
che Byzantine hiſtory of Nicephorus Gregoras, exact, elegant, 
an enriched with a curious preface, and notes replete with Seu 


BOEKHART T ey one of the moſt celebrated güde of Ra 
St was born in Arabia in the 194th year of the Hegira, 
under the caliphat of Amin. He began his ſtudies when he was 
Toe. ten years ad, and particularly applied him ſelf to the knows 


0 n Abu Abdul 3s mote general known dat of Bk 
Ae tne batt. : wer 
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cf traditions; and 2. Eſma al ] 
| the name of the firſt doctor of moham- b. ij. 


ledge of the law and religion of bis country. He came to Bek- 
blarah when Abu Heifs Was mufti of it; and was received vety 
ocolly by him, becauſe he maintained the principles of predeſti- 


nation, and becauſe he was of the ſame opinion as Motazales as 


| the ſentiments of his maſter Mariſſi. It is however 
aid that Bokhari retracted as to theſe two points before his death. 


Not being pleaſed with his abode at Bokharah, he determined on 
retiring to one of the ſuburbs of the city of -Samarcand' called 
 Khertenk, where he died the firſt day of the month Scheval in 


the 25th year of the hegira, under the ealiphate of Motamed. 


Ben Kozuimah ſays, that no muſſulman doctor was ever ſo fa- 
mous as Bokhari in traditions. Indeed the grand work of this 


doctor is that which he has intituled Techich, the Sincere, wherg 
he ſays himſelf that he has collected 7275 moſt authentic tra- 


ditions, ſelected from 100000 traditions, all of which he be- 


lieved to be true; and that he had ſeparated theſe 1000 from 
200, o00 others, which he had rejected as falſe. He wrote this 
work at Mecca, © The authority of all theſe traditions is'princi- 


orthodox ſect of Mohammedans. What has conſiderably 
increaſed the reputation of the ſahib, is that few books have had 


more commentators. : We have other things of his writing, but 


they are of much leſs conſequence [n]. Our author left a ſor 
— Iman Zade al Bokhari, who trod in the footſteps of his 
cher ftir n...... RY BOLT I TOR NOT ALS = 
- BOLEYN (Anxs), wife of Henry VIII. king of England, and 
memorable for giving occaſion to the reformation in this country, 


was the daughter of fir Thomas Boleyn, and born in 1507: She 


was carried into France at ſeven years of age by Henry VIIPs - 
ſiſter, who was wife of Lewis XII: nor did ſhe return into Eng- 
land, when that queen retired thither after the death of her huſ- 
band; but ſtaid in the ſervice of queen Claudia, the wife of 
Francis I. and after the death of that princeſs went to the du- 


cheſs of ' Alengon [x J. The year of her return is not well 


known: ſome will have it to have been in 15 27, others in 1523. 
Thus much is certain, that ſhe was maid of honour to queen 


| Catherine of Spain, Henry V's firſt wife; and that the king 


fell extremely in love with her. She behaved herſelf with fo 
much art and addreſs, that, by refuſing to gratify his paſſion, ſhe ' 

brought him to think of marrying her: and the king, deceived 
by her into à perſuaſion that he ſhould never enjoy her unleſs 


Tel They are theſe: 1, Adab al Mot- ti] D'Herbelot Bibl. Orient, vol. i; 
redat fil hadith, i. e. the-peculiar qualities p. 410, 41... 
ions a ahabay ite. [x] Burnet's Hiſt. of Reforms vol. i. 
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he made her. his wife, was induced to ſet on foot the aſfait of his? 
dirorce with Catherine, which at laſt, was executed with great! 

ſolemnity and form. A celebrated author-obſerves,that © that, 


which, would have heen very praiſe-worthy on another occaſion, 


Was! Anne: Boleyn's chief crime z ſince; her xefuſing to complxx 


with an amorpus king, unleſs he would divorce his wiſe, as a? 
A, concubine, ſays he, would not have dethroned a queen, nor 
taken her crown or her huſband from her; whereas the crafty: 
Anne Boleyn, by. pretending to he chaſte and ſorupulous, aimed 

only at the uſurpation of the throne, and the excluſion of Ca- 
cherine of Arragon, and her daughter, from all the honours due 

to them T bo; ot + 088 Foote yore r rows rfofentt os iron. 
In the m 1 


In the mean time, Henry could not procure a divoree from 
che pope ; which made him reſolve at length to diſown his au- 
thority, and to fling off his yoke, - Nevertheleſs he married Anne 

Baleyn privately pon the 14th; of November +5325 without 
Waiting any longer for a releaſe from Rome; and, as ſoon as he 

perceived that his new wife was with child, he made his mar- 

rage public Cu]. He: cauſed Anne Boleyn to be declared queen 
land on Faſter- eve 1633, and to be erowned the firſt of 
une following. She was brought to bed, upon the 7th of Sep- 
tember, of a daughter, who was afterwards queen Elizabeth; 

and continued to — much beloved by the king, till the charms 
of Jane Seymour had fixed: that prince's heart in 1536. Then 
his love for his wife was changed into violent hatred; he believed 
her to be unchaſte, and cauſed her to be impriſoned and tried. 

« She, was /indicted, of high treaſon, for that ſhe had procured. 

e and other four to lie with her, which they had done 

8 enz that ſhe had ſaid to them, that the king never had her 

gart; + 


impriſonment, and 2 
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had a very ſmall neck; at the ſame time 


— 8 eeling it with her hands, and laughing heartily. ” Howey er, it 
is agreed that ſhe died with great reſolution, taking care to 
ſpread her gown about her feet, that ſhe might fall with decency; 
| 15 the poets have related af Polyxena, and the hiſtorians of Juliug 
„ ned oft bf us 1 ; 771 f | 


Roman catholic. ai 


os e u no vial 
olie writers have taken all occafions to rail at this 
unhappy woman, as well. through vexation at the ſchiſm which 
me occaſioned, as for the ſake of defaming and diſhonduring 

queen Elizabeth 2 means; and they have triumphed yehe- 
mentliy, that, in the long reign of that queen, no - endeavours 

were; uſed to juſtify her mother. But either queen Elizabeth or 

her miniſters are greatly to be admired for prudance in this xe- 
ſpect; ſince it is certain, that Anne Boleyn's juſtification could 

never have been carried on, without diſcovering many things, 
which muſt have been extremely prejudicial to the queen, and 
have weakened her right, inſtead of eſtabliſhing it. For though 
the repreſentations of the papiſts are in no wile to be. regarded, 
yet many things might have been faid to the diſadvantage of her 
mother, without tranſgreſſing the laws of true hiſtory: as, that 
ſhe was a woman gay even to immodeſty, indiſcreet in the liber 
ties ſhe took, and of an irregular and licentious behaviour. 

„ B0LSEC (JEROME), a proper example to ſhe w the vanity and 
futility of fame; ſince it will ſhew that ſome circumſtances are 
ſufficient to make the fate of a ſcoundrel equal to that of the 

greateſt, men, and the moſt brutiſh follies as much reſpected as 
the fineſt productions of human wit. This man's whole merit 
was inventing abominable lies and abſurdities againſt the firſt 
reformers in the ſixteenth 2 and by this means ſupplying 
popiſh miſſionaries with matter of invective againſt them, he was 
9 175 quoted, and became reſpec ted. 
He was a Carmelite of Paris; who, having preached ſome- 
What freely in St. Bartholomew's church, foriook his order, and 
led into Italy Cx]. He ſet up for a phyſician, and married: but 
ſoon after did ſomething or other for which he was, driven; away. 
He ſet up afterwards in Geneva as a phybcian ; but, not ſuc- 
ceeding in that profeſſion, he went over. to divinity At firſt he 
dogmatized privately on the myſtery of predeſtination, according | 
to the principles of Pelagins; and afterwards. had the boldnels 
to make a public diſcourſe againft the received opinions; Upon 


1255 Calvin went to er him, and cenſured him mildly, Then he 


1 


>. 


© 


fent for him to his houſe, and endeavoured to reclaim him 


his error: but this did not hinder Bolſec from delivering in pub- 
lie an infulting diſcourſe againſt the decree of eternal predeſti 
nation. Calyin was among his auditors: but, hiding himſelf 

1 "the. rowd, Was not ſeen! by. Bolſec, which made him the 
blen be Hupe Heis vis Galyinid to ,o20ogtyucs pngbles | 
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dolder. As foon as Bolſec had ended his ſefmom; Sahin Ross 
up, and confuted all he had been faying. “ He anfwered, over: 
feet, and confounded him, ſays Beza, With ſo mati teftimonies 
from the word of God, with ſd many paſſages, chiefly from Bt. 
Auguſtine in thort, with fo many ſolid” arguments, that every 
body was miſerably aſhamed for him, except the brazen-fat 
monk himſelf. This was not all: a magiſtrate, who was pre- 
fent in that aſſembly, called him a ſeditions fellow, and ſent him 
to priſon. The cauſe was diſcuſſed very fully ; and at laſt, with 
- the advice of the ſwiſs churches, the ſenate of Geneva declared 
Bolſee convicted of ſedition and B and as ſuch ba- 
niſhed him from the territory of the 1 rn on pain of being 
whipped if he ſhould return thither. This was done in 1551. 
He'retired into a neighbouring place, which depended on the 
canton of Bern, and raiſed a great deal of diſturbance there. 
Hie boldly accuſed Calvin of making God the author of fin. Cal- 
vin, to prevent the impreſſions which ſuch complaints might 
make upon the gentlemen of Bern, cauſed himſelf to be deputed 
to them, and pleaded his cauſe before them. He was fo fortu- 
nate, that though he could not get a determination ——_ his doc- 
_— whether it was true or falfe, yet Bolſec was ordered to quit 
"28 ene and applied himſelf to the proteſtants; 
firſt at Paris, afterwards at Orleans. He ſhewed a t deſire 
to de promoted to the miniſtry, and to be reconciled to the 
church of Geneva: but the perſecution that aroſe againſt the 
proteſlants, made him reſolve to take up his firſt religion, and 
the practice of phyſic. He went and ſettled at Autun, and prof- 
tituted his wife to the canons of that place; and, to ingratiate 
himſelf the more with the papiſts, exerted a moſt flaming zeal 
againſt the reformed. He changed his habitation often: he liyed 
at Lyons in 1582, as appears by the title of a book, which he 
cauſed to be printed then at Paris againſt Beza. He died not 
long after: for he was not living in 1585. The book juſt men- 
tioned is intituled, The hiſtory of the life, doctrine, and beha- 
viour of Theodorus Beza, called the ſpectable and great miniſter 
of Geneva. This was preceded by the Hiſtory of the life, actions, 
doctrine, conftancy, and death of John Calvin, heretofore mi- 
niſter of Geneva; which was printed at Lyons in 1577. Both 
theſe hiſtories are altogether unworthy of credit, as well becauſe 
they are written by an author full of reſentment, as becauſe the 
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„ /// Po nee 
BOLSWERD (ScneLpT), a native of the Loy Oountries, 


engraved a great number of plates from the works of Rubens, 
Vandyke, and Jordano, and has perfectly imitated the taſte oF 
thoſe great maſters. ' Adam and Boetius Bolſwerd, though ex- 

| alen engravers, of the ſame name, yet never equalled Scheldt. 


4 \. BOLTON (Rebunt) was born in Northa 
rl erp and received his education at 


adham 
on the 13th June 1718, he took the Ky 9k ce of 

K 75 Fei a valetudinarian and hypochondriac, he found a | 
college-life not agreeable to his temper; and being poſſeſſed of 
a ſmall private fortune, he did not reſide long at Oxford. In 
1720 he lived at Fulham, where his acquaintance; commenced 
with Mrs. Butler, which afterwards occa 3: his being known 
to Mr. Pope; and he ſometimes took up his abode with old 
re Blount at Twickenham. About 1724 he reſided at Ken- 
r where the celebrated Mr. Whiſton then dwelt ; and im 
rt by his recommendation, on the reſignation of Dr. Butler, 
E biſhop of Durham, of the chaplainſhip'to/fir Joſeph 
Jekyl, maſter of the rolls, our author was received into that 
_ gentleman's family i in the ſame capacity, and continued there 
-unto the time of fir Joſeph's death. In the year 17 34 he printed 
in the newſpaper of the time, a character of Mrs. Butler, the 
lady before mentioned. This eulogium produced the following 
lines, in the name af the deceaſed: lady, from Mr. Pope to our 
di wha are not inſerted in any edition of his D 


43 as 


e Swipt 10 the naked ſoul, eſcap'd from clay, . „ oy Ira 


From doubts unfetter'd, and diffolv'd in day ; 0 80 
Unwarm'd by vanity, nareach'd by ſtrife, 1625 
And all my hopes and fears thrown off with fe 3 A e 
© Why am I charm'd by friendſhip's fond eſſaßs. 
And tho? unbody'd conſcious of thy praiſe? 
Has pride a portion in the parted ſoul? 3 
'W paſſion flill the frmeſt'n mind control? 
gratitude outpant the filent breath? Fee eng 


Or friend's ſorrow pierce the gloom of death? 
No—'tis a foirit's * taſſe of Bliſs FEI IL 
That feels the worth it left in proofs like this ; 
at io That not its own applauſe, but thine-approves, 
ET Whoſe practice praiſes, and whoſe virtue loves 
1 Who lis 'ſt to crown departed friends with „ e 3 res 41 
ee enn Wh 


„ 


1 * to be eſumed that Dr. Bolton's commotion wh hs 


Wicke, by Noſe means in he: r 1735 he Was promote t 
che deaner7 of Carliſle. In 1 Ns he was appointed ee St. 
e, Readin 3. and both. t cle re d only-os 7 


Mr. Ruffhead, in kis life of 8 ne rinted. 8 — — the Wee | 
mo! has given theſe verſes, which be them pcs hon No.'$. and of 
„4 hare. never pet been printed, and the wotks'of Aaron Hill, vol: iv. p. Tei 


e public /is- indebted to the who b 4 the ek 
honourable Mr. de In this aſſer Mitts auler to Mr. Pope, HY Se 
tion, howe e miſtaken 3' "th * M BO P29 ts "hls 
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: 3 beld until 1 5 We ad a 
excellent e and a good preacher, 
romp and having from his own valetudinary ſtate ac 

nowledge of ph lic, he kindly aſſiſted them by . and 
medicine. He was greatly beloved by his paridhionery, and de 


manner. On Eaſter Tueſday: in 1739 he preached one 
N e pital fexmons. at St. Bride's, Fleet: ſtreet, which Was af- 
ſtterwards printed in 4to. We do not find that he aſpired ti the 


Character of an author, though ſo well qualified for it, until late 


in life. His firſt performance was intituled, A Letter to a lady 
rr on * Lord's day, 8vo, 1748 3 ſetting forth in 
5 e e e and fakeible manner the many evils attending the prac- 

ng on Sundays, and of an immoderate attachment 
| 0 — one purſuit at any time. In 1750 appeared The em- 


$ of time, three eſſays, 850. dedicated to lord Hard- 
vicke 3 the moſt popular of our author's performances, and, on 


original publication, generally aſcribed to Gilbert Weſt. The 


{aca 4 1751, produced The Deity's delay in puniſhing the | 


_ guilty conſidered on the principles of reaſon, '8vo; and in 17553 
An anſwer to the queſtion, Where are your arguments againſt 
What you call OO; if yo” can abus! no he the Bible ? 
WD 41 

Continuing to combat: the previilitg ices of Mo times, he 
publithes in 1757, A letter to an officer of the army on travel- 
; = on Sundays, 8vo; and in the ſame year, The ghoſt of Er- 
nei » great grandfather. of her royal F che princeſs dowa- 


| ger of Wales, with ſome 1 of his life, 8 r. Each of the 


above performances contains good ſenſe, learning, philanthropy, 
ng religion, and each of them is calculated for | Feen of 
iety. 
The laſt work which Dr. Bolton gave the publi ie was not the 
leaſt FAN: 1 was e rene] Pen any mand on the choice 


; h of us on 145 1 of eternity 5 | BED 19083 bude, 
ke! make truth out care, that truth which duly iünüenein our 
4 ill be tlie ſecurity. of our eternal happineſs.” 
56 Diſtinguiſhed by my. opNgations £ to your loxdſhip 
be ſo by my acknowledgments of them: Ie not be thoug 
to have only. then owned them when they might have been aug 


o ave 6f reſpects 46-yol when tn 
the * * office Ye Tour pn Jy 5k LV would exprels | 
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ace, for he formed every. part 5 his duty in a truly ex- 
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. 11 yon have re e WP PP 105 5 
ment to lor Hardwicke as Lever did to the lord Inch: 
Receive, therefore, a tribute of thanks, the laſt which 1 hn 

ever Ukel in this manner to 1 tf But 1 am haſtening to 0 

| Fes rr} Gn Kal jaſk which muſt be hi ighty leaſing to! 

s diveſted of regard to thoſe 55 o ſütviye me.” | 
We have er obſetved; that Dr. Bolton way 5 M 2 | 
1 yaletudifiarian habit, 7 — gh he preſerved himf Hh = 8 | 
rance to a'confiderable a 1 the preface to tlie hs 17005 | 

under confideration, he Nan of the feeble frame hie Wich 

much difficulty ſupported; and afterwards fays, © My LEDs D 

now ſuch, that it is 5255 What 1 Write as with what 1 ler; 1 ile 
in it the Taults which 1 know not how to amend.” He how 

ever ſurvived the publication of it * ears, dying 1 in London, 

Where He catue for Dr./Addington's advice, on the 26th Nov. 
a 3, we Ka buried in the porch between the firſt and ſecond 

r of he patimm- church & St. Mary, Reading. 1 his 
des dent: 21 hain 


marble has been erected to his men N 

Was a very tall man, very thin, very brown, 
underſtood well, hebrew, greek, latin, . A 
french. It was a long time before he could prevail on e 
ſelf td fubſcribe to the 39 articles for preferment; but at laſt, as 
articles of peice, and fo far forth as authoriſed by ſcripture, he | 
did; for it was generally ſuppoſed he did not approve of all pe 
athanaffag doctrine. kfe married Mrs. Holmes, a widow-la 
with whom he liyed about 25 years in great domeſtic happineſi, 
but left no thildren' by her. Befides the ſeveral performances 
already metitioned; he wrote and printed a Viſitation, ſermon 


in the 741. : 

| BOLTON or BOULTON (EourxD), an ingenious engliſh 
a 8 i lived in the beginning of the xviith century J. 
His moſt confiderable work is intituled Nero Czfar, or Monat 
chie depravecd; an hiſtorical work, dedicated to the duke of | 
Buckin gham, lord admiral, printed at London in 1624, folio. 
Tt is 248 0 With ſeveral curious and valuable medals, and di- 
vided into 35 chapters, in fore of which are introduced yery cu- 
rious as In the'24th and 25th he gives a particular 
account of the revolt in Britain again the Romans, under the 
conduct of Boadicea, which he introduces with a recapitulation 
of britiſh affairs from the firſt entrance of the Romans under 
Julius Cefar till the reveſt in the reign of Nero. The battle in 
which Boadicea was defeated he ſuppoſes to have been fought 
on Saliſbury plain, between two, woods; and that Boadicea was 
buried in this lain, and Stone- henge or Stonage erected for her 


monument. chapter 36th he/treats' of the eaſt⸗ india trade 
in Nero's time, "which was then. carried on by the river Nile, 
and thence by caravans over land ca che Red Tang and thence to 
Won. „ g | the 


* 


the. Indian, ocean; 5 0 0 e 1 from, Rome: 
upon chis account ampunting, according: to Plny's comp, 
Koh. to above three hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, and the 
_ uſual returns in December or January yielding, in clear gain, an 
hundred for one. Beſides this he wrote ſeveral other works [>]. 
BOLTON (RoBEeRT [QC], born in 1571, was a 1 of {the 
2 ritan ue inciples, very 5 oy, kar, iety, and N of 
| ſcholars of his time. Th nguage was ſo 
jar 5 dim, that he could ſpeak i it 9 nk as much nelle 
20 his mother tongue. In 1605, when James I. viſited the uni- 
verſity of Oxford, he was 2 ointed by the vice-chancellor to 
read in natural philoſoph an diſpute before him in the te 
| "ſchools. He was general eſteemed a moſt perſuaſive pre 
and as judicious a 192 5 80 His practical writings = numerous, 
'His book on happineſs, which has gone 3 many edi- 
15 was the moſt celebrated of bis? works. | When he lay at 
e point of death, one of his friends, taking him by the . 
© alked him if he was not in great 575 3 ray 1 ts me 
_greateſt pain that I feel is your cold hand PEE 
Dire on the 17th Dec. 1631, aged 5 | BOM 
BOMBERG (Daxter), a famous | P BEE. at” twe 
"and eſtabliſhed at Venice, died in 1549, got into repute by his 
"hebrew editions of the bible and the rabbinical books. He ex- 
pended the whole of his capital in theſe great works. f is ſaid 
that he kept near a hundred jews to correct or to tranſlate the: 
It is to him we are indebted for the Talmud in 11 Sal folio. 
Some have affirmed that he printed books to the amount of four 
millions in in gold. A high value is ſet upon his hebrew. bible 
Printed at Venice in 1 2 50 4 vols. folio. 
BON pz Sr. HiLaize F XAvIER), firſt honorary 
; 1 of the chamber of accounts at Montpelier, to the 9 5 
ities of a magiſtrate added thoſe of a ſcholar... The Academ 
Inſcriptions and the royal ſocieties.of London and of, one 
informed of his merit, gave him a fellowſhip among them. I 
2 op are ol] in 12 I, after 2 — 55 ſexersl 
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N a town in gre agar ge on 75 10th OR. 1 le was 
devoted to ſolitude, and had a Waere of the work i Toſs bis 


de] 1. The life of king Henry T. in ment for 88 or reading o our hiſtories 
order to have been inferted in Speed's Thin iv pjece was publiſhed by Dr. An thons 
_ -<hronicle z but as he favoured too much Hall, at the end of Nicolai Triveti annz- 
the haughty behaviour of Thomas Becket, lium, contiguatid, Oxon. 1722, Ive, ang 
"another life was written by Dr. Borcham. | thier, little Wia ; never publi 
a. Theelements of armories, Lond. 1610 DE IR ng. Th vt i pigs 
Mw nenen „„ SNDYEIGY 16. 9 
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| BONANN * a 


I 8 ee be Hersh umſelf to a mona. 
' Rery near Piguerol pe to the begging: Friars of 5 the of rd 
. OT; } t. Bernard and in 1651 was made general of h g order. 8 f mn 
Jardinal Fabio Chigi, who Was Bona e 10 oy. 2 
choſen: pope under the name of Alexander VII; would have — 
him to have continued in this office, and uh ſome means to 
prevail with him: but Bona preſſed ſo earneſt] oy to be diſcharged, 
| that the pope at length ſuffered him to reſign it. He did it 
Ru ever upon. this vir Bri that Bona ſhould: not depart from 
ome 3. and, in order to reconcile him to it, gave him ſeveral 
very conſiderable places. Clement IX. continued him in theſe. 
places, conferred, upon him new ones, and made a cardinal of 


* 
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7 him in Now 1669. This pontiff dying-ſoon after, many people: 
Sy wiſhed th at Bona fg ſucceed him in the holy ſee; and a cer- 
- tain Jefuit made the ollowing epigram upon the opcalion.: be bi by 
t 5 E 
, DES 5 his leges plerumque cha ſperait : 3 W e 
e : Forte exit, ut liceat dicere Bona papa. e A 
A 2 ſolceciſinj ne te contutbet imags rai 
. Effet papa bonus, i Bona papa foret, | VVV 
$ The learned: know that theſe lines cannot 5 e 25 
x thivefore we! hope the (engliſh reader will excuſe * In the 
'Y mean time Bona was not elected enn which however could 
4 be no mortification to à man whol 1 up to ſtudy and de- 
1 votion, - He was very „ N held a correſpondence with 
4 moſt of the literati in Euro rope, ind was ſometimes at the pains 
e 0 reviſing and correcting their works. He was the author of 
ral things himſelf, "chiefly written in the devotional way, 
3 which were much eſteemed, and have been tranſlated moſt, of 
them into french. Bond died as he had lived, with the greateſt 
bu nquillity and piety, aged 65. 

5 BONANNI Eni a L eſuit, died at Rome in 
5 17255 at the age of 8), after haying honourably filled different 
al oſts in his or Jer.” He has left ſeveral works of various kinds, 
b ) 2 mg on natural hiſtory, for Which he had 4 pre. 


e W engaged in 1698 to put in order the 
cele Mae en abine gf) pere Kircher; and he continued to em- 
Kimfelf in chat bufinefs and the augmentation of it till his 
ach. The thief of his works are, 1. ed meer! et _ 
ki in obſeryatione animalum teſtaceorum, Roms, 1684, 3 
with near 500 figures. He firſt compoſed this bock in IE lia an, : 
and it was printed in that language in 168 1 in 140 Be tran . 


1 

7 it inte latin for the benefit of foreigaers. . Hiſtory of kc 

by church of the Vatican; "with the Tre both aAntient and 

* dern Rome, 1696, folio, in latin: 3. ColleQion of the mals 
8. of the popes, from Martin V. to Hie XII. Rome, 1699, 2 

X : Your! re ro Se "Catalogue: of the ol det n 

Fo | | G $7 2 'r or ig e, 


Po E. thought 


er, in — tl | 
5x1; 4 vols. to 7 Phe") ular ; 
work highly nereſting ins Lewy Il * 0 
© ciret viventia m nan viventibin, Rome,” 169 1 VN 6. 5 
um collegi remam Kircherianüm; Rome; 1509," folio. a A 
treutiſe on varhiſhes, I 2. Faris, 17 13 2 8. 0 ie 
netto armonieb, 1 6x6 #3 e N Wee hy : 
fk BONARKEITA GO Velo), an [eat ebünt)“ zorn at Ur- 
bine, Dec. 255 786g. He brought his talents t 6 gent perfection 
in France and Italy. The duke of Ferrara entfüſted him wirkt 
| feveral negotiations, in which he Ailplaxe ed His abilities in = bi 
ties. His turn for poetry did not manifeſt itſelf till 
His firſt eſfay, his Filis de Sciro (the handſomeſt edition of N 
- is that of Elzevir; 1678; in 4to, of that of Glaſgow; 50 7 
was compared to the Paſtor fido, and to the Amynta. 'Th 
few paſtorals written with greater art anc ingenniry; ut” 
is too diſtant from nature, and the Ingenuity runs: too far-i into re- 
finement. His ſhepherds are all courtiers z. his ſhepherdeſles are 
| any ne A prudes, and their converfations Ie thoſe 25 the toi- 
lette. The author 28 cenſured for having made Celia, who 
has ſo great à ſhar e piece, nothing more, than, an epiſo- 
dical perſonage. 150 Was * more ſeverely. cenſured for giving 
her an equally ardent love 'for for. two Hep! rds at once. He at- 
tempted to excuſe this « in a tract written on: purpoſe; 
but that juſtißcation only ſerved to excite more admiration at 
his genius and erudition than at his, raſte 8 judgment. We 
have likewiſe. A -0u pg dis 1 rer of his. He died 
Jan. 8 A at 525 & of % 1 n 1 12 N e 
* ted dot 
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'cany, 1221. He was admitted into the, "ores * Francis, 
| Ho: 124357 and ſtudied diy FRET #8 at t 50 „ Paris, it 
is ſaid, with ſo much ſuccefs, yen years he 

th to 84 public 125 5 upon the pine ein : 
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z and appointed to a eneral couneil, 7 | 
held at Lydas Mew after. He died thiere'; in 1274 and wa as ch was | 
nificently and honourably conducted to his graye; the ape and 
whole . attending, 'and the cardinal Peter o e 
afterwards pope Intent V. making his fanerat oration. Six- 
tus: IV. made ſaint of him in 482; and Sixtus V. a doctor in 
1588. Bellarmine has pronounced: Bonaventure à perſon deat 
to God and men which is nothing near to be wondered at ſo 
much, as that Luther ſhould call him vir præſtantiſſimus, a moſt 


_ excellent man. His works were printed at Rome in 1588, in 
8 vols. folio!) e v/ te a e upon the maſter of the 


Sentences, they are chief us and 1 enn Tr 
have gained him wr ora of ſeraphic ddctor. 
NTURE af Padua, a cardinal, born in that city i in 
1332 and:deſbended from a noble and illuſtrigus family. He 
ſtudied; divinity at Paris, here he diſtinguiſſied himſelf by his 
uncommon: rts and \application: -- He was of the enen St⸗ 
of Which he Vas made 1 in 1377. Pope Ur- 


ng 


Auguſti 
| _ VI: gave him a.cardinal's'cap $8 way ar after j Which engag- | 
t 


him to ſtand-up for the rights of the church-againſt Francis 
de Carrario bf Padua, that petty monarch e to have him 
Re ay was di A 85 * re er e 
Was g St. elo's bridge at Rome, in 13865 and the mant? 
ner of his: e occaſion to the following latin diſtich, 


Which err mes as: to LN int eee 
reader: 1 I 15 fol 2 wy; BLOW EE D jt, 
nn 11 8 NY, 5 „ 

e ye wk thin ci 910 VENTURA \ ab 1 


pd oh 88 In ce livoris r dedit. e eee 9 8 | 
1 10 author of ſeveral ety 200 . upon. 
the epiſtles of St. John and St. ames, lives of theTaints, fermons 
| 1 5 Maria, &c . He had a very cloſeſnd intimate friend- 
ip with the celebrated Petrarch, whoſe foherat o__ hepro- 


ri ar 1369. 


RY 2 celebrated commentator and! grammarian, | 
bY {4 etihire in 1550. He was educated at Wincheſ- 
ter ir Boe in 1569 was entered a ſtudent at New college in : 
Oxford, Where he 205 highly eſteemed for his academical 
learning. Ly x g he took the degree of M. A. and ſoon after 

e Fellows, Hof his college appointed him maſter of 
h 7 of "Taunton in Somerſetſhire. Here he continued 
ny years, and feveral of his ſcholars became eminent both in 
church and ltate, rs. at length, however, tired with the fatigue 
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oe dicus doctus, prudentis nomine dine, | 19 549512 
8 ui ſplepdor, Pieridumque. dec, 75 6115 0 
ain "Yea cultor, pietatis vizit Amicus, 905 CS Fl 1 75 5 

e Jjacet in tymulo ; ſpiritus alta tenet, 85 * 1 


te Bond has left Annotationes in $i Ge Quin H6tati; 


8 Lond: 1606, 8vo.. Han. 1621, 8vο His Perſius was not printed 


till two years after his death, in'8voc. under the following title, 
Auli Perf Flacci Satyræ ſex, cum poſthumis commentarlis Jo- 
' hannis Eond. Mr. Wood is of opinion that, beſides thels; 5 
wrote ſeveral other pieces, which were never publiſhed... 
BONET 1 famous medicinal writer,” bark 41 
Geneva in 1620. He took his deg ree in phyſic i in 1643) after 
he had gone through moſt. of the famous univerſities: He was 
for ſome-time-phyſician to the duke of Longueville, and: {kill in 
| his profeſſion! got him conſiderable! practice; but, being ſeized 
with an exceſſive deafneſs, was: obliged to retire from 
In this retirement he found leiſure to collect all the ee 
he had made during a practice of forty years.” f. The firſt work 
he publiſhed was, Pharos medicorum, &. It conſiſts of praQi- 
cal cautions extracted chiefly from the works of Balloniuss: and 
he notes many errors which prevailed. amongſt the generality of 
152 icians. He gave another edition of ĩt with many additions. 
was alſo printed at Geneva in 1687, under the title of Laby- 
rinthi medici extricati, &c. 2. In 1675 he publiſhed: Prodro- 
mus anatomiæ practicæ, five de abditis morborum cauſis, . 
This piece is Part of the following, intituled, 3. Sepulchretum, 
five anatomia practica e ex 3 morbo 2 tis. He has col- 
lected in this work a great number of curious obſervations upon 
| ae diſeaſes. of the head, breaſt belly, and other parts of the body. 
4. Mercurius 8 Give index medico · practicus per deci- 
fiones, cautiones, gg. Genev 2682, fol. 5. N 2 1 0 
trionalis. collatitia, C eneva, fol. in two' volumes ; 
liſhed in 1684, Sg the [cond in 1686. It is 04 the af rs pry the 
beſt and moſt; remarkable obſervations in phyſic which had been 
made in England, Germany, and Denmark, which our author 
has reduced into certain heads, according to the ſeveral parts of 
the human body, 6. Polyalthes, five Thefaurus medica 6-54 | 
cus ex quibuſlibet rei medicæ ſcriptoribus congeſtus, &c, Ge 
- neva, 1691, in folio, 3 vols. 7. Theodori Turqueti de Maerne 5 
tractatus de arthritide, una cum cjuſdeM aliquot conſiliis. 8. Ja 


cobi Rohaulti tractatus phyſicus E gallico i in latinum verſus, 36. 
1 1675, 8 ro. e 
. Bonet died of a dropſy the 29th of March 1689. * 
- * BONFADIUS (Janes), a very polite writer of the xvith g. gene 
tury, was, born in 0 near che lake di Gerda; but we * not 
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that Boccalini himſelf loſt his life for having ſpoken too freely 
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naſter. He then ſerved cardinal Glinucct in the ſame ca- 
pacity; but long ſickneſs made him incapable of that employ- 
ment. When he was recovered, he found himſelf ſo diſguſted 
with che court, that he reſolved to ſeek his fortune by other 
means. He continued à good while in the kingdom of Naples, 
but, ſpringing no game there, he went to Padua, and then to 
Genoa ; where he read public. lectures on Ariſtotle's: politics. 
He was ordered to read ſome likewiſe upon his rhetoric; and, 
ſucceeding well in it, many ſcholars flocked to learn good lite- 


rature from him. His reputation increaſed daily, ſo that che 
republie of Genoa made him their hiſtoriographer, and aſſigned 


him a handſome penſion for that office. He applied himſelf la- 
boriouſty'to oſe the annals of that ſtate, and publiſhed the 
five firſt books ; by which, ſpeaking too freely and too fatirically 
of ſome families, be created himſelf enemies who reſolved to 
ruin him. They cauſed it to be laid to his charge, that, inſti- 
ng by an inordinate paſſion for a very handſome youth, his 
1c 


* 
77 


cholar, he gratified his unnatural inclinations with him: and 
there being witneſſes to convict him of it, he was condemned to 


be burnt. Some have ſuſpected Bonfadius to have been inno- 


cent, and that the ſole cauſe of his perſecution was the freedom 
of his pen: on that does not ſeem 3 * ate the caſe. The 
generality of writers have agreed that Bonfadius was guilty g' 
yet are of opinion, that he had never been accuſed, if ng had 
net given offence by ſomething elſe. It is remarkable, that the 


famous Boccalini has blamed Bonfadius for his folly and impru- 


dence, in touching the characters of potent families, and has 
made him to be juſtly puniſhed on that account [x I: but, as - 


Mr. og or well obſerves, a man knows the maxims of prudence: 


better than he can practiſe them; for it is univerſally believed, 


againſt Spaln; 1 nh wt nt hc e ak oe bring. 
Bonfadius was executed in 1560. Upon the day of his exe-;. 
cution he wrote a note to John Baptiſt Grimaldi, to teſtify his 
gratitude to the perſons who had endeavoured to ſerve him, and 


promiſed to inform them, how he found himſelf in the othen 
world, if it could be done without frightening them. Such 


promiſes have heen often made; but we have never heard tha 


. 
. 
2 

. 4 0 


any of them were performed. He recommended to them his 


nephew Bonfadius, who is perhaps the Peter Bonfadius, author 
of ſome verſes extant in the Gareggiamento poetico del conſuſo 
academico ordito. It is a collection of | verſes; divided into 
eight parts, and printed at Venice in the year 1611. There are 
extant ſome ſpeeches, letters, latin and italian poems, of James 
onfadius, the ſubject of this article 
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| 1 an | hiſtorian of 8 11 
Mon at \Aſcoli in Italy. Mathias Coxvin, king of Hungary, 
having heard: of his abilities and learning, ſent for him to his 
court Bonfinius paid his reſpects to him at Rees, 2 few days 
before that prince made his public entry into Vienna. At his 
firſt audience, as he himſelf tells us, he preſented him with his - 
tranſlations of Hermogenes and Hexodian, and his genealogy of 
the Corvins, which he dedicated to his ma eye 3 and 1 
works addreſſed to the queen, one of which treated of vir - 
175 and: conj 0 chaſtity, and the Sthey.- A; A ee of Aſeoli. 
| Flo had dedicated alſo a little collection of epigrams to the young 
race John Cotvin, to Which there is added a preface. The 
= read his pieces with great pleaſure, and di ibuted them 
his courtiers in high terms of approbation. He would 
ow bim to return — Italy, but detained him with a 2 
on, being deſirous that he ould follow him in his army. 
He employed him to write the hiſtory of the Huns, and Bonfi- 
nius accordingly ſet about it — death of this prince; but 
it us by —— af king Uladiſlaus that he wrote the general 
Ne ein of Hup pin ges He has carried it down to the year 1495. 
this work was depoſited in the library of Buda, 
| bu 8 1 publiſhed. In 1533 one Martin Brenner pub- 
lithed thirty books of this work from an imperfect copy. The 
whole c ſted of forty-five books, which Sanbucus publiſhed 
in 1568, reviſed: and collated with the beſt copies, - . Hoang is - 
ſuppoſed to have died in Hun 
BONEFRERIUS (Jans), feli, born at Dinan in en 
_ cipality of Liege, in 1573, and ied at Tournai, Marcb-g, 1643; 
aged 70. He wrote, 1. Præloquia in totam ſcripturam ſacram, 
Antwerp, 1625, folio, much eſteemed by the papiſts. 2. Ono- 
maſticon of the towns and places mentioned in ſeripture; a 
work of profound erudition, Paris, 16315 folio. Both: theſe 
works are to be found in the Menochius of pere Tournemine. 
3. A commentary on the Pentateuch, Antwerp, 1625, folio. 
4- Commentaries orlfalmoſt all the books of ſcri ture. Dupin 
praiſes them on agcount of their Leer and method, and 
that juſt preciſion equally remote extreme brevity: and ad | 
ſome'prolixity3;/All-theſe works are in latin. 
BONGARS (Jauss), a- diſtinguiſhed perſon, was docs Ab; 
Orleans in 1554; and ſtudied at Straſburg in 15751, where. be 
had an anabaptiſt for his tutor: for he Was of the proteſtant 
religion. In 4576, he ftudied the civil law under the celebrated 
Cuojacius: nevertheleſs he followed the prevailing taſte of thoſe 
times, which was critical learning; and though, As Bayle, he 
went not ſo far as the Lipſiuſes and Caſaubons, yet he acquired 
great reputation by it, and perhaps would have equalled them 
in it, if he could have devoted himſelf wholly to it, as they did. 
pers 2005 affairs did not pe: mit n He was employed, near 
e es 0 " 00 years , 
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Francos; and was printed at Hanaw in 1611, in two volumes 


to read this wor 
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rs in the moſt important negotiations of Henry IV. for 
he was ſeveral times reſident with the princes of Ger- 


ſagacity, his learning, his care in conſulting good manu- 


ſeripts, by the many corrupted. paſſages he reſtored, and the 


many difficulties he cleared in the notes. He had a vaſt know-- 


ledge of books, both manuſcript and printed; and made a very 


eat collection of them. Beſides an edition of Juſtin, he was 
e author of other works; which, if they did not ſhew his 
learning ſo much, have ſpread his fame a great deal more. 


Thuanus highly commends an anſwer, which he publiſhed in- 


Germany, to a piece, wherein the bad ſucceſs of the expedition. 
of the year 1587 was imputed to the French, who accompanied 
the Germans. The world is indebted to Bongars for the pubs 
lication of ſeveral authors, who wrote the hiſtory of the expe- 
at work is intituled, Geſta Dei per 


folio. There are letters of Bongars, written during his employ- 
ments, which are much eſteemed ; and upon which Mr. Bayle 


has the following note: Though he did not, like Bembo and 
Manucius, esel! 7 
thors, yet his ſtyle is fine, clear, polite, and full of natural 


all terms that are not in the beſt roman au- 


charms. His letters were tranſlated, when the dauphin began 
to learn the latin language; and it appears by the epiſtle dedi- 
catory to that young prince, and by the tranſlator's preface, that 
nothing was thought. more proper for a ſcholar of quality, than 
£ of Bongars : becauſe, by reading it, a man 
learns at the ſame time to expreſs himſelf in noble terms about: 
ſtate affairs, and to judge well of the conduct of an ambaſſador. 
Not only words and phraſes are to be learnt by it, but alſo the 
courſe of affairs of thoſe times; and many particular facts, 
which ſtill have ſome relation to the preſent. time, and m 


- 


be of greater uſe than any thing to be found in Cicero's letters. 


Bongars died at Paris in 1612, when he was 58 years of age: 
and the learned Caſaubon, whoſe letters ſhew that he was ex- 
tremely obliged to him, and that he eſteemed him much, laments 
in one of them, that the funeral honours, which were due 
to his great merit, and which he would infallibly have received: 
from the learned in Germany, were not yet paid him at Pa- 
ris [s].“ Mr. Bayle thinks that Bongars was never married: 
yet tells us, that he was to have been, in 1597, to a french lady, 
ho had the misfortune to die Bere the very day e for 
the wedding, after a courtſhip of near {ix years. This Bongara 
alſo, that he was 
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- BomrAcro! (BATrRAZAR), a lear ed Venetian, 
of 58 2 archdeacon of Treviſa, and at length biſhop | 
of Capo &Iftria, had originally been profeſſor of law at Padua. 
To him is owing the infiftution of the. academies of Padua and 
FTreviſa for the a nobility: This prelate died in 1659, 
7 years old, leaving ſeveral works in proſe and verſe: 1. Latin 
ms, 1610, in 16to.. 2. Hiſtoria Trevigiana, to. 3. Hiſtoria 
Fiticrs, 1656, to. 'A diverſified and Ne by een wah 
manifeſt in theſe hiſtories. | 
+ BONJOUR eng Tobin) an "natalie monk, bar: at T0 on- 
louſe, in 1670, was called to Rome by cardinal Noris in 169g. 
Clement XI. honoured him with his eſteem, and employed him 
on ſeveral occaſions. This pope having formed a congregation 
r the purpoſe of examining ferieuly the Drege rian calendar, pere 
Bonjour furniſhed them with excellent dials for their un · 
lng This learned "monk died in China 1714, whither 
| he had gone for propagating popery. He was deeply verſed in 
the oriental languages, and efpecially-in' that of the Cophtes. 
He publiſhed, '1. Diſſertations on the ſcriptare. 2. Diſſertations 
on the cophtic monuments in the library of the Vatican, & . 
- BONNEFONS (Jo), lat. Bonntrontus,' a” latin poet, 
horn 4 in 1554, at Clermont in Auvergne, and filled the poſt of 
Heutenant-general of Bar-ſur- Seine. His Pancharis, and his 
Fhaleucic verſes, in the ſtyle of Catullus, are, of all zodern 
performances, the neareſt to the "graces, the eaſy pencil, the 
delicacy and foftneſs of that ancient poet. La Bergerie has 
tranſlated the Pancharis into french verſe, very inferior to the 
latin. The poems of Bonneſons are at the end of thoſe of 
Beza, in the edition of that author given at Paris by Barbou, 
1757, 12mo. There is alſo one of London, 1920 and 1727, 
12mo. Bonnefons died in 1614, vine: % POE" 1 0 likewiſe. 
euttivated ſucceſsfully latin poetr r. 5 
BONNER {(EpmvnD), biſhop of London," was: ah {om 61 | 
an honeſt poor man, and born at Hanley in Worceſterſhire, 
He was maintained at ſchool by an anceſtor: of Nicholas Lech<' 
more, Eſq. a baron of the exchequer in the reign of king Wil- 
nam; and in 1512, he was entered at Broadgate-hall in Oxford, 
now Pembroke college Ir]. On June 12, 1519, he was ads». 


+ mitted bachelor of the canon, and the d following bachelor 


of the civil law. He eitered into orders about the ſame time; 
and on the 12th of July 1825, was created doctor of the canon 
law. He was a man of fearning,” but diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
chiefly by his kill and dexterity in the management of affairs. 
"This made him be taken notice of by omg Wolken, who | 
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_ with this Peng at ( Cawood, when he was arreſted for higk gh 


at once the livings of Blaydon and Cher: 


treaſon. * + | 
Burton in York ire, Ripple in Worceſterſhire, Eaſt Dereham 

in N orfolk, and the: prebend of Chiſwick in the cathedral 
Church of St. Paul: hut che laſt he reſigned in 1529, and Eaſt 


Derchath i in 1540. He was | by: archdeacon of Leiceſter, 


October 17, 1785 5 oJ. 


der the cardinaPs death, he got into the es of 
wa Henry VIII. who appointed ot one of x good gre and 


| he was a promoter of the king's divorce from queen Catherine 
of Spain, and of 975 eat uſe to his majeſty in abrogating the pope 

fuprem acy [x]. e 2 
wal, Teo 


was alſo in high favour 'with lord 
of ſtate, by whoſe recommendation he was em. 
ployed as ambaſſador. at ſeveral courts [x]. In 1532, he 
was ſent ro Rome, along with fir Edward Karne, to excuſe king - 
Henry's perſonal appearance upon the pope's citation. In 1533, 
he was again ſent to Rome to pope Clement VII. then at 


fection upon me ſo poore 
mall qualities, . indeede ſondry 


Marſeilles, upon the excommunication decreed againſt king 


and fury, that the 


He 1 VIII. on account of his divorce; to deliver that king's 
pe from the pope to the next 88 council. He executed 
e order of his maſter in this a 

ope talked of throwing him into a caldron 


ir with ſo much vehemence 


of. melted" lead; whereupon he thought proper to make his 


1 


Poly bly 


| 8 A He was pry ed likewiſe in other embaſſies to the 


X Kr of Hereford, Nov. 27 3 Ae before : conſceration 
| he was tran ted to London, 


« i, W An 25 king's death. in 1847 Ponner was ame | 


nn, vol 6 
125 | y owed his 
ö Ei. as he acknow- 
ages in the following letter to that lord, 


_ written from Blois in France, ad Sept. 


1538. My very fingular eſpecial good 


lord, as one moſt bounden, I moſt humbly 
commende me unto your honourable good 
lordſhip... And whereas in times paſſed, 


it hack liked the ſame, without any my 
defertes or merites, even only of your 


pou exceeding goodnes, to beſtow a great 
of love, -benevelence,. and good af- 


$ thereof tomy great 


ways the e 
| 22 much bounde there- 


ferment: 1 was very 


: 5 unto your honourable. good lordſhippe, 
x FIT oe (wintes wel. N mms 7. 120. 


he % 


1 a e 4 a N 251 10 


23 


a man, and of ſo 


nan 8 ban agaie 
unto your lordſhippe, and alſo reme 
ſuche kindnes, to do unto the ſame 
ſuch ſervice and pleaſure as might them 
lie my ſmall power to do. But where, of 
our infinite and ineſtimable goodnes, it 
Nath further liked you of late, firſt to ad- 
vance me unto the office of legation from 
ſuch a prince as my ſovereign-lord is, unto 
the emperor and french king, and next 
after to procure and obtayne mine ad- 
vauncement to ſo honourable a 
as the biſhoprike of Herreſord: I muſt 

beds knowledge the exceeding greatnes of 
your lerdthippe's benefits, with mine own 
imbecillitie to recompence it. John 
Foxe 's Acts and Monuments, edit. 1583, 
vol. ji. p. 188. 

{z} Burnet's' Hiſt. of the Reform, 


- 
3 ; [ 
- * 5 p 
4 
* 
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12 


, 3 


1 PETRI 


readieſt, way 40 pref 
the rea beca 0 5 ee bis dubſi 
che; 185 tember 15. Ty ee cellion 
of Edward VI. he — 1 to take an 5 45 ce a1 
deny. the biſhop of Rome, and to, ſweer obedience to the 
king, and entered. Aa; prote ation, againſt the, king 8 1 . — 
and homilics. For this behaviour, he was committed to. 
Fiess but, having ſubmitted es 5 n was 
| releaſed... He; now, indeed comp. a 99 tj Ily with the, ſteps 
taken to advance the Refc 110 BYE mg; nyately all-meang 
in his power to obſtruct, it. "Af frer t the lord,” yt Seymour's 
| death, he appeared greatly remiſs in putting the cqurt orders 
in execution, particularly that e to the Gs of the common 
prayer book; for which he was ſeverely xeproved by the privy 
council LA J. 10 ſeemed thereupon, to tedouble his diligence : 
but Kill, » Through his remiſſneſs in preaching, and his connivance 
at the maſs in ſeveral places, many people in his, dioceſe being 
obſcrved'to withdraw from the divine ſervice ad communion, 
he was accuſed of neglect in the execution of. the king's orders. 
He was ſummoned ore the privy 3 .on. the 11th of 
Auguſt, when, aftet a reproof for his negli ence, he was en- 
joined to preach Sunday three weeks after at Paul's,crofs, 
on eig articles delivered, 70 ws on and alſo. to preach 
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1 6} 
44 In 2 letter they vrote whim Tube. And therefore —_ FIGS 85 
oF 1549, wherein,” among other things, command you upon your Were to 
they tell him, — That one uniorme Joke well upon your dutie herein, as 


2 222 common prayer and admin iſtra - ye tender our pleaſure- Fans! ab Kues 7 


2 ſacraments having been ſet 5. 1303. 5 
ag gets much idolatry, yayne ſu- [A] They Were u ohen * 4: Thar all 


ition, and great and flanderous abuſes as rebell againſt- th, 
taken away; it was no ſmall occaſion unto them damnation ; — — that re- 


of ſorrom to them, to underſtand by. the , fiſt the higher power reſiſt the ordinaunces = 


complaints of many, that the ſaid book of God ; and he that dieth therefore in 
remained, in many places of the realm, rebellion, by the woorde of Gode is ut= 
either not known at all, or not uſed, or at terly damned, and ſo loſeth bodye, and 
me leaſt ve: y ſeldom, and in a light and ſoule. And: therefore thoſe reha in 
iteverent manner. The fault whereof Devonſhire and Cornwall, in Norfolke, or 
(add they) we muſt impute to you, and elſewhere, who take upon them to. + mY 


Kot he e 5 8000 in; hs 
On 


prince, get 


Pthers of your vocation.”' In the conglu- die à power and ſoree agaioſt-their king 


ſion they tell him“ Ifwe ſhall hereafter and prince, againſt the laws and ſtatutes 


(theſe our letters and commandments got» of the realme, and goe about to ſubverta 
withſtanding) have efiſoones complaint, the ſtate and order of the common wealth. 
and find the like faults in your“ dioceſe, not only do deſerve death. as traytors and 
we {hall have juſt cauſe to impute the rebels, but do sccumulate to themfelves 
fault thereof, and of all chat enſue thereof, eternal damnation, even to be in the burn - 


pnto Jou; and conſequently be occationed- ing fire of hell, with Lucifer the father 


thereby to ſee otherwyſe to the redreſſe of 2 firſt author of pride, diſobedience, 


mene __ whereof we woul be forge. . rebellion, what pony, ſoever they 


4 | | | . 
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Fiber 1 3 * 
| taries ef ſtate, and William May, LL. D. and dean of St. 'Paul's, 
were appointed commiſſioners to proceed againſt him. Ap | 
i — agar he was, after a 90 
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bells did not ring 
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a "RY n, or ts: its 1 reteüt 1 
Scher zehec dere, and 1c Lelebrate the ccmmunjon 
harc} 3 (6 £1 the 1 E eee and to abide and 


„„ 


ing be fore them ſeveral days in 


n . 


8 John 5 —. Spoon | 


Norceſtes; ; ie hee rn Cranmer 


trial, ed to the Marſha ea; and fowards' the end 
October deprived of his „ e 8 
On the acceſſion of 3 ary, Bonner bad an Spree 


of Rink WAGE 1s proper colours; he was reſtored to his 
| b y a commiſſion read in St. Paul's cathedral the th 


of September 1553. In 18543 he was made Vicegerent;' and 


prefident of the convocation, in the room of archbiſhop Cran- 
ner, who was committed” to the Tower: The fame year he 


viſited his dioceſe, in order to root up all the ſeeds of the Re- 
formation, and behaved in the moſt furious and extravagant 


männer; at Hadbham he was exceſſively a 
at his coming, that the To60d loft was not 


pts 1 c . 4 rei TO up. He ſwore and FRET inthe 


egg preend, gt 


l We 


were ng 4 ho ah into heil, 
though they pretended to ſacrifice unto 


een e e e e che thurcks 
An and ceremonies of di- 


vine I Gage rakes 'muche as 'God N N 
umi 0 arts, innocenct o livin 
wiedge of him, "charity" 11 

our neighbours, and Gbedichce! te * 
Horde and to his miniſters and ſuperioure 
powers, theſe we muſt bring to all our 


pra to. all. ne N and this is 
the Facrilich that en eech, ab 
theſe be thoſe makes all things plea 


fauit-vato Ged. The ertetne 'rites' 2 
retemonier de but Ehercifes i 


e bintable by ſur * 


pines) the wh 
ee ever hath 11 ſhal 8 


becauſe the 


«ples Gut fo 00 446. before tens 
in warde things be chere. If any mati hail 


e „Dathan, uſe the old rites, and therefore diſobey the 
iſt Moſes, "Taperior power, the devotion of hie cere= 


| monies is made nought by His diſobedicace; 
22 which els ({0 long as the law di 
ſo ſtand): might be good, by pride and dif- 
obedience howe is made ndught. 
3s Furthermore ye mal for Xxaniple, 4 
Sonday come ſeventh night aſtet the aſore- 
. pans celebrate. the comupion at Faules 
re | 


4. Ye ſhall/alfo ſet foorthi in your er- 


mon, that our authoritie of royal power is 
(as of truth it is) of no leſſe qutherktls 
and force in this our young age, than i 
or was of any of our pre | | 
the ſame were mach elder, as tay appeare 

by example of Joſias, and other 'young 


Kings in feripture; and therefore Alf our 


jectes to be. no leſs bouhd tothe che- 
diente of . dur prece es, lawes eh wrong: 
than if we were of thitty of | 
F ib. p. F310, 3 ; giants; FN 


100 raw; ports ins; 


* 


5 n Pricket, 8 Acer, 4 ralling 2 n 
| heretic, went to ſtrike at bim; but the blow el upon 25 

Thomas Jeſcelyn's ear, and almoſt ſtunned Rim. He ſet up 

the maſs again at St, Paul's, before the act for reſtoring it was 
paſſed. The ſame year, be was in 3 175 turn out 

fome of the ref biſhops. In 1555, andthe: 577 follow- 

ing nn 55 he was the occaſion of ſeveral hundreds of innocent 
perſons being put to death, for their firm pier to the 


| 8 rel jon. On the 14th of February 1555-6, he came 
'  , to Oxford (with Thirlby biſhop of EI y), to 3 8 ü 
- Cranmer, whom he uſed with ie ee he 29th 


December following he was put into A commiſſion to ſearch and 
| raze all regiſters and records containing profeſſions. ana 
| Pope, ſcrutinies taken in religious houſes, & . An 2000 2 
pf February 1556-7, he was alſo put in another commiſh 1 
or kind of inquiſition, for fearching after and e 
EE . [o]. 
pon queen Elizabeth's acceſſion, ines 1 a different 
turn. Bonner went to meet her at Highgate, with the reſt of 
_ the biſhops; but ſhe looked on him as a man ſtained with blood, 
and therefore could ſhew him no mark of her favour. For-ſome 
months he remained unmoleſted; but being called before the 
© privy.council on the 3oth of May 15 50, he refuſed to 15:89 the 
oath of allegiance. and ſupremaey: for which reaſon he was de- 
prived a ſecond time of his biſhopric the 2gth of June following, 
and committed to the Marſhalſes. _ After having lived in con- 
finement ſome years, he died Se r 5, 1569 92341 hats fone p 
after he was buried at midnight, in St. George's ch 
Southwark, to prevent any diſturbances that might ba 3 | 
made by che citizens, who hated him extremely. He had ſtood | 
excommunicated . ſeveral. years, and might have, been | denied 
chriſtian burialz but no advantage was taken thereof. As 10 
bis character, he was a violent, furious, und paſſionate nj | 
and extremely cruel in his nature; in. his. perſon he was very 
fat and corpulent Ir. He was a great maſter of the canon 
law, being excelled in that faculty by very few of his time, and 
alſo was well {killed in politics, but underſtood little of divinity. 
Dn ings OO abe or ons under.his name [Gþ ers 5 14. 


e 140 tp , r en the 44 1 en 9} ef 


3 as wed p.341. 1 i to "the 9 and: 1 2 Y 
[=] Wood, ubi ſupra, col. 100 „ 77; 6 ae | 5 ee TY FA | 
r | Fox, id. : book of In che p1 * et 


They are 28 follow :. 1 Pete 10 gra * in favour. 2 Sing Henry 
| ion of Stephen Gardiger, 2 1 Fe s marriage wich Ann Boleys, ; 
38 concerning true obedienct. 4 againft the tyrauny exerciſed by the | 

1 N In latin, 1534. 108 — of Rome in W 2% Ser 

5 and at Hamburgh in 1 5305 8 vo. - veral "letters to the lord Cromwel 1, x | 
= _ lated into engliſh by Michael Wood, 4 declaration to lord. Cromwell, deſc &ribin 
meer: 2225 Wick 4 bitter preface wo him the * n of. 9 en 
« . : | 9 . 7 ; biſhop | 


In the latter part 


, 1 


who honoured him wi 

of the marquis de Price, his inveterate enem 
however at the court of Vienna, and cauſed him to be baniſhed 
the empire. He then offered his ſervice to the republic of Ve- 


2 
% 
Ry 


nice, and to Ruſſia 3 which being 


tered himſelf at the age 
| 0 the daughter of Markhal 
paign in Flanders in 1690, 


that a 8 


1 


. 
n 


tter part of his life 
ſcended from à family relate 
of 16, 


entered into the 


the Grand Signior, who gl 


Jated: that he ſ )uld have a body of 30,00 men at his diſpoſal z 
tl government ſhould be confetred on him, with Pe Raton, . 
_ of baſhaw of three tails; a ſalary of 10,009. aſpers a day, equal 

Would be 
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2 ALEXANDER. DE), count, known e 
fe by the. name, of Oſmon,Bailiw, de- 
to the blood royal of France, en- 


n 


the ſcrvice of that cron, and 


but ſoon after left the french -army, 
imperial ſervice under prince Eugene, 
th an intimate friendſhip, The intrigues 


ruined his credit 


; declined, his next tender was 
y received him: it was ſtipu- 


* 


to 45,000 livres a year ; and that in caſe of a war, he 


his arrival at Conſtantinop 
Arabia Petræa, which he 


commander in chief. The 


firſt expedition he engaged in after 
le, was to quell an inſurrection in 
Arabia! „which he happily effected; and at his return 

had large offers made him by Kouli Khan, but he did not 3 


to accept them, Some time after, he commanded the Turkiſh 
_ army againſt the emperor, over whoſe forces he gained a victory 
on the banks of the Danube. But ſucceſs does not always pro- 
tect a perſon againſt diſgrace z for Bonneyal, notwithſtanding 


5 


his ſeryice, was firſt impriſoned, and then baniſhed to the iſlan 
of Chio. The ſultan however continued his friend; and the 


(bilkop of Wincheſter), with ſpecial cauſes 


therein contained, wherefore, and why, 


dhe miſliked of him. 4. Letter of his about 


King's divorce 


proceedings at. Rome. concerning the 


from Catherine of Arragon. 


; Edmond Bonner's articles, concerning the 
clergy” of 1;ondon dioceſe, whereby that 
execrable anti-chrift is in his right colours 


revealed. 1554, and 1561. vo. 11. A 
profitable and neceſſary doctrine, con- 
taining an expoſition on the Creed, ſeven 


8. An admonition and advertiſement given 
dy the biſhop of 'London to all readers. of | 
tho bible in the engliſh te - 6, Injunce- Pater Noſter, Ave Maria, with in 
tions given by Bonner, biſhop of London, homilies adjoining thereto, for the in- 
to his clergy (about preaching, with the ſtruction and information of the dioceſe of 
names of books probibited,; 7. Letter to London. Lond. 164.5 40. This book 
Mr. Lechmoze. 8. Reſponſum & ex hor- was drawn up by his chaplains Johm 
tatio. Lond. 1553, 8%. Anſwer and Harpesfield\ and Henry Pendleton „ 
erxhortation to the clergy in praiſe of prieſt · former part of it, which is catechifm, is 
cathedral, the, 16th. October 1563, after, chriſten man, fet out by king Henry VIII. 
a a ſermon preached before the clergy,. by only varied in ſome points. 32. Several 
John” Harpesfield. 9. A fetter to Mr. letters, deelarations, | arguings, diſputes, 
Lechmote, 6th September 1553. 10. Ker. of bis are extant in John Foxe?s book 
Articles to be enquired of in the general of martyrs, vol. laſt, 13. His objections 
viſitation of Edmund biſhop of London, againſt the proceſs of Robert Horn, biſhop 
exerciſed by mor ack am 1554, in the of Wincketter, who had tendered the oath 
City and diodeſe of n, &c; To ri- of ſupremacy to him a ſecond; time, are 


Sacraments, | ten Commandments,” the 


devise them John Bale, biſhop of Offory, pre ſerred by Mr. Strype in his Annals f | 
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1 n re of chat /province. In 391, he was accuſed of e 


ee e r ade is iden ai 
Art e Which, with his former e of — letbeg 
of bes i adered- . one of the molt powerful Tg n 
: Ottoman empire, In this iſland, he ound, 5 e 
= quire agreeable to his wiſhes) but did not ee t, being 
ent for 1 back, and made to e or maſter of thi Rare e Polt 
of great honour and profit. He died in this emplo ment, aged | 
75 m 8855 5 and wrote the memoirs of his own a life. | | 
BO OSUS, kfiown in church hiſtory as the heretical biſhox 
of Naiffus in Dacia, though ſome authors fay of Sardica, th 


A againſt the canons of the church ang the law of God, and Was 
reported for hereſy at the council'of, Capua, Which met the latter 
Luc of that var. The particulars of his crimes cannot now be 
| Known, but his' hereſy may be gathered from St, Aug zuſtin and 
5 St. Ambroſe. He Had, "before, b 75 Ker rg” by iaſas, 
- | biſhop of Rome, © who. died a6; The council of 
Capua committed iche hearing of his We ws. the biſiops. of Me- 
codon, hiv neighbours, ade their metropolitan Anyſius, biſhop 
of Theſſalonica. The biſhops embed, eeably to the order 
of the council, and Bonds ap peared be ore Mal 3 but they 
were ſo well ceonvitices? of the Ih of the charge, that” thi 
| Irnimediately ſuſpended him from all epifcopal fun 5 At 
ume tinte writing a letter to Syricius biſhop of Rome, declarii 
their abhorrence of the deteſtable error, at the 'virgin "Mary 
Daoud have other children than Chriſt. Bonofus died A: D. 4 55 
but His doctrine did not die with him, being maintained by 
ſome 200 years after his death. Pope Gregory ay, et 
| of them the latter end of the vith ceutury. 1 net 
BONTEKOE (Conners), 2 dutchman; phyfician to 5 
elector of Brandebourg, and profeſſor at Frankfort on the Oder, 
lied in the flower of his age, left a treatiſe on tea, and ano- 
tber on the climacterical year. Both the one and the other 
Were tranſlated Me french in 1690, 2 vol. 12 mo, His works 
VPore publiſhed at Amſterdam [i Ato. 5 | 
1 ”BONTEMS (Mapane), born at Paris in 17165 4 in 4. 
ſame eity April 18, 1768, aged zo, had received from nature a 
good underſtanding, and an excellent taſte, which were culti- 
vated by a ſuitable education. She poſſeſſod the foreign lan- 
uages, and was miſtreſs of all the delicate tuxns of her on. 
18 to her. that the French. are ' Andebted 3 the ano 


E 


1 


| aly-r 
wht not Tefs ee for the es oy 
8 her mind. 
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t continue maſter of the ſchool. (which is a nu 


died about 1660, got into reputation by a latin 
y ſcarce, intituled, The complete jeweller, or the 
hiſtory of precious ſtones; printed by Andrew Toll, wich 
BOOKER (Joan) {x}, was bred a haberdaſher, but quitred 


peror Rodolp 


— 


this employment and followed that of a writing maſter at Hadley 
in Middlefex. He in à few years rendered himſelf. ſo. emi- 
nent, that he was appointed licenſer of mathematical books, 
under which were included all thoſe that related to the celeſtial 
ſciences. Lilly tells us, that he once thought him the b bak | 
aſtrologer in the world 3 but it appears that be afterwards ſunk 


Lu] Anccdotes of Boyer Nichols, „ piety and goodneſs, may de ſeen in 
11 J EIS wo by > I we ich e thi Archie. Reps > 
: ( Mr. Nichols has in MS. a curious. of his verfes, whilſt fellow of St. John's, 

rreſpondence of Mr. Bonwicke withMr.' is printed in an Oxford collection, on the 
Blechynden, on oceafion; of his ejection death of king Che II. 1688. By his 
ſrom the Merchant Taylors ſchool, with wife (Elizabeth Stubbs) Mr, Bouwicke had 
many of his college exerciſes, and letters twelve children 
20 his father. Some letters, which con- [x] Grainger's Biog, Hiſt. vol. ili. 
rey ul AImireble idea of his unaffected S %«ö«/«/ W . hd 14] f 
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land; Oxon. 1644, 4to. The only work of Booker's w 
public notice is, his*Bloody Iriſh Almanac, which contains ſome 
memorable particulars relative to the war in Ireland. He died 
B00 TH (Barron), à famous engliſh actor, who chiefly 
excelled in tragedy, born in the county palatine of Lancaſter 

1681 LL J. At the age of nine years he was put to Weſtminſter 
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in his eſteem, and that he thought himſelf a much greater man. 
We are told by the ſame” author, that he had erer v 


in judging of thefts; and as ſucceſsful in reſolving love queſtions, 


2 TAs Fr 
35 


was for merly one of his aſtrological friends, had A great quarr el 


with him, which occaſioned his publiſhing “ Mercurio-coelico 
Maſtix; or an Anticaveat to all ſuch as have heretofore had tlie miſ- 
fortune to be cheated and deluded by that great and treacherous 
impoſtor John Booker; in an anſwer to his frivolous pamhlet, 
intituled VercuriusCcelicus, or a Caveat to all the people o Ang 

the 


i „ 


ſchool, undet the tuition of the famous Dr. Buſby, where he 


paſſages of the antients fo. | 
repeat them; which he would do with ſuch propriety of em- 
- *phaſis, and gracefulneſs'of action, as to charm every body who 
heard him. Thence it 
latin play was to be àcted, one of the firſt. parts was given to 
5 ee performed it in ſuch a manner as ga ined 


ſoon diſcovered an excellent genius and capacity. He had a 


peculiar turn for latin poetry and had fixed many of the fineſt 


rmly in his memory, that he could 


4 


it was that when, according to cuſtom, a 


im univerſal applauſe, and particular reſpect from the 


This firſt gave him an inclination for the ſtage. His father in- 
tended him for the church: but when Barton reached the age 

_ "of 17, and was about to be ſent to the univerſity, he ſtole away 
From ſchool, and went over to Ireland in 1698, with Mr. 
Aſhbury, maſter of the ago, NM]. Here he was ſoon diſtin- 
1 1 8 greatly by his theatrical a 


bilities, eſpecially in tragedy, 


For which he ſeemed to be formed by nature; for he had a 


Manly action“ When he 
_ which | | 

return e ee which he accordingly did in 170 1, and was 
recommended to Mr. Betterton, who behaved to him with great. 


- givility 
- fn which 


part of Artaban, which adde 
* "hey PO 


grave countenance and a page perſon, with a fine voice and a 
| had been three ſeaſons in Dublin, in 
time he had acquired a great reputation, he reſolyed to 


and took him into his company. The firſt character 
in which he appeared on the engliſh-ſtage, was that of Maximus, 
in the tragedy of Valentinian; and it was ſcarce poſſible for a 
- young actor to meet with a better reception than he had. The 


. 
a 


; Ambien Stepmother 0 on ſoon after, he performed the 


S 


conſiderabſy to the reputation he 
17 ALFA 2 72 „ i wr Ea; 1151 Eun: 5h 3 SAO. 12 91 
| [+] Life of Bartan Booth, e. ul Hiſt, of the Boge ſtages) . 463. 
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wy 8 and made him 5 one af £the firſt ator [x]. 
or was his fame leſs in all the ſucceeding characters which he 
Attempted; but he Tons with . luſtre in the Abel of 


Cato, (ſays Mr. Cibber) ſeems plainly written Upon what = 
called Whig princip les, yet the tories at that time had ſenſe 
os h not to 9 it as the leaſt reflection on their adminiſtra- 
tion TL but, on the contrary, ſeemed to brandiſn and vaunt 
0 87 of every ſentiment in favour of liberty, which, 
by 3 public der of weir generoſity, was carried fo high, that 
one day while the play was acting, they collected 30 guns in 
the boxes, and made a Preſent of them to Booth, with thig 
e his honeſt oppoſition to a perp etual dictator, A 
130 rely in the cauſe of libercy.” 250 The reputa- 


x. * 


rn | "het in e e of the theatre; but ts 9 bis | 


merit would never have Me SH | it Hot "Ig throu 21 


was rt to FI oo Cite. W is, and 1 Ties 
owever was ſo 110 1 off fended,” at hah. that he threw 1 up | 
ſhare, and would 15 5 x 85 any confi deration for it; but 
Cibber tells us, he onh this a pretence, and that the true 
reaſon of his quitting 1 a6 his Aillie to N oh whoſe humour 
was become 5 ee to him [y J. When Booth came to A 
ſhare in the management of the Houſe, he Na in the 33d year 
of his age, and in the higheſt reputation as an actor; nor N. 15 
is N 8 2 Weh ſink 1 55 degrees, as ſometimes has happene 6 
to thoſe who have apt moſt applauded, but increaſed every day | 
more and more lo The health of Booth however beginning 
to decline, he could not act fo often as uſdal; and hence be- 
came more evident the public favour towards him, by che 
crowded audiences his appearance drew, when the intervals of 


his diſtemper permitted him to tread the flage: but his con- 


ſtitution broke now very faſt, and he was attacked with a 


W of Giftempers, which carried him off, May 109 


17 


is eder as an actor has been celebrated by ſome of tlie 
beſt Judges, Mr. Aaron Hill, a gentleman, who by the ſhare 
had 'in the management of the playhouſe, could not buthaye 
ſufficient opportunities of becoming well. e with his 


merit, has N us a very mew cha of him. „ Two ad- 


vantages (fays this gentleman dilting uiſhed kim i in the ſtrongeſt f 
the reſt of his fraternity 'P he bad . to 588 


Remarks the Britiſh theatre, .. [re] lb. p. 402 | 
7.477 wy % go! e the Britiſh hee, 


bee for his life, ** 379 + 4 P 


Cf» +> 


2 1 © — 
* 7 0 0 ry 
. * 
1 5 
1 \ 
/ . | 


ure 3355 aig os over 73 5 4 n 13 . 
gant. W. 5 . pu roprieties in a' part he acted ; white, 
on the contrary, he wou d dwell with energy bp on the beautſes, 
as if he exerted a latent ſpirit, which lad beet key 1 
ſuch an oc Jon, that he . al: gens. * aken,, and. tranſpc 0! 5 
in thoſe, places only where the d wk of. His ben good fe 


_ could be ſupported. "bs that of is Fl or. A little Teffeftion 
upon this remarkable quality, 5 U teach us to account for that 
manifeſt languor, which has wah "mes, been obſerved" i inn his 
action, and which was generally houj 2 15 ink falſely, im- 
ved to the natural K 8 "his. / Fot 75 
though in the cuſtomary rounds of ts 1 5 he would 
endeten to ſome arts in comedy, he. ſeldom. appe peg, 


55 of them With uch adantige & t 1 Oh tactef. al. 
ſions which he found in Lon 1 F. ert eidug 5 es * 
Cation, 17 8 nl 


cite his. fire, and w at 1 1 
abſence of impreſſion. tie ba Pa 1155 een th the 19 8 
Be where they lay hid in Tone py febrafed parts by. Fre 
cove 


Gers, which when He had 
E pre ls : and his, ſecret fo; og i 


dicious practice of oth 
he ſoon 9 75 to & l Ive” 
eat leſſon of t DN 37 an adaption of his 16 
| We” 75 which artful e of narure, the. nd 6 Þ in ul 


ſound. of his words. gave propriety to every change in his coun- 
naſe 8 "Rae it was Mr. Booth'sp peculiar fet eity to be heard 
and ſeen, . e as the leaſed,” the ered, the | 


pitying, reproachful, ly or the ang One would Almo c 
oy ae the aid of a very bold le and; to expreſs 
this excellence the more ſignificantly, beg permiſſion. to affirm that 
the blind might have ſeen him in Nis voice, and the deaf have 
beard him in his viſage. His geſture, or, as it 13 . 
ealled, his action, was but the reſult and neceſſaty't con ſequence 
of his dominion over his voice and countenance; for Having, | 
by a concurrence of two ſuch cauſes, impreſſed his im ination 
with ſuch a ſtamp and ſpirit of paſſion, he eve obeyed the im- 
pulſe by a kind * natural dependency, and relaxed or braced 
| — . — into all that fine expreſſiveneſs, with 1 he 

painted what he ſpoke Sithout reſtraint or affetation.® * 

7 Ir. Cibber has alſo taken particular notice of Booth, nor 
fans he omitted either his excellencies or defects: this writer, 
ſpeaking of Wilks and him, ſays, © they were ackors ſo oppo- 
| te i in thei mange that if either of — W 


[a] Hit. of the Eag, Rage, p 147. 
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"variety of nature. In Othello, therefoß 


bill for excl ding. the du 
extremely Ze: lou: . "ja e . 2 +3 the 
TT.. conſtant and vigorous dppobron to The , 
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4 


alittle of the other's fault, they would both have been improved 


"by it[s]. Tf Wilks had ſometimes too great a vivacity, Booth 
6 often contented himſelf with too grave a dignity. The latter 
Teemed too much to heave up his words, as the other to dart them 


4 


ently break into the time and meaſure of the har - 


to Now 4 with too quick and ſharp a vehemence. Thus Wilks 
would.too 


frequent! 
ay By 0 WAY HO anSentes i oile in; 36d gt Bib 
ſolemn a-regard to harmony, would as often loſe the neceſſary 
ſpirit of it: ſo that (as I have obſerved) could we have ſome- 
times ;raifed the one and ſunk the other, they had both been 


* 
* 


* 


nearer the mark. Yet this could not be always objected to them; 


they had their intervals of unexceptionable excellence, that more 
than balanced their errors. The maſter-piece of Booth was 
Othello; then he was moſt in character, and ſeemed. not more 
to animate and pleaſe himſelf in it than his ſpectators. It is 
true he owed Nis laſt and higheſt advancement to his acting 


* 


"Cato; but it was the novelty and critical appearance of thar 
character, that chiefly ſwelled the torrent of his applauſe; for, 


let the fentiments of a declaiming patriot have all the ſublimity 


* 


oetry, And let them be delivered with all the utmoſt grace 


of pe an! 2 oy 7 
ll Jö gn, yet this is but one light Wherein the excelſence 


— 


VV 
I may ſafely aver, that 


Booth ſhewed himſelf thrice the actor chat he could in Cato, 
and yet his merit in aQing Cato need not be diminiſhed by 
this compariſon. Wilks often regretted, that in tragedy he 
had not ei full and ſtrong voice of Booth, to command and 
ä 5 55 . But Booth uſed to . that if his ear had 
been equal to it, Wilks had voice enough to have ſhewn himſelf a 


much better tragedian. Now, though there might be ſome 


truth in this, pet theſe two actors were of ſo mixed a merit, 
chat even in tragedy the ſuperiority was not always on the ſame 
"fide; In forrow, tenderneſs, or reſignation, Wilks plainly had 
the advantage, and ſeemed more pathetically to feel, look, and 
expreſs his calamity. Büt in the more turbulent tranſports. of 
the hoaths Booth again bore the palm, and left all competitors 

«AS n 2F im.” : Sis + A 725 2) A # g 0 2 1 : ; : | | 
BOOTH (Hexzr), earl of Warrington and baron Delarer 
of Dunham Maſſey, was a very diſtinguiſhed perſon, and born 
of an antient family,.in 1561 [T]. He was knight of the ſhire 
for the county alin of Cheſter, in ſeveral parliaments during 
the reign of Charles II.; and was very aQtive in promoting the 
ike of Vork from the throne. He was 

zinſt the papiſts ; and this circumſtance, 
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| | [+] Cibber's apology, P. 456.  [7]Bigg: Brit. 2d edit. | 
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trarf meaſures then prerailing, made bim extremaly ohnoxious 
to A court. In 1684, by the death of his father, he became 
lord Delamer; but, about this time, was committed cloſe pri- 
"Toner to the Tower of London, Being let at liberty, he was 
again committed, ſoon after the acceſſion of James II. After 
ſome eonfinement, he was committed à third time, in July 
1685; and, when official, application from the peers was 
made, to know the reaſon, the king anſwered, That he ſtood 
committed for high treaſon, teſtified upon gath; and that orders 
were given to. proceed againſt him according to law. He was 
brought to his trial, Jan. 1685-6 ; but, in ſpite. of all efforts by 
0 „ the court, was unanimouſly acquitted, . After this, 
he lived for ſome. time, in a retired manner, at his ſeat at Dun- 
ham Maſſey; but, matters being at length ripe for the revolu- 
tion, he exerted himſelf for bringing RED that great event, 
by raiſing forces and every other means. Soon after the revolu - 
tion, he was made a privy counſellor; chancellor and under 
treaſurer of the exchequer ; lord lieutenant and cuſtos rotulo- 
rum of the county of Cheſter ; which laſt offices, with that of 
. privy. pas eps o held for life; the others, JR OM about a - 
year. The reaſon, appears to have been, that his conduct after 
the revolution was a good deal diſpleaſing to king William; 
inaſmuch as he oppeſ the meaſures of the court, and was 
thought to with. for ſtill farther retrenchments of regal prero- 
gative. Mr. Walpole ſays, that he was diſmiſſed by king Wil- 
Fam to gratify the tories [v, and it ſeems to have been ſo; 
for, though he was removed from the adminiſtration, it was 
thought neceſſary to confer on him ſome mark of royal fayour. 
_ Accordingly, he was created earl of Warrington, . April. 17, 
1690, with a penſion of 26001. per annum; and it was ſaid, in 
the preamble of the patent for his earldom, that it was conferred 
on him, for his great ſervices in raiſing and bringing great forces 
to his majeſty, to reſcue his country and religion Fun tyranny 


F oh es IIS os Std » f FU, 51 r 44 12 ; 
and popery, He did not enjoy. bis new dignity long; for he 
_ died Jan. 2, 1694, not quite forty-two... 1. 
The works of Henry earl of Warrington were publiſhed 1694, 

in one vol. 8vo. and conſiſt chiefly of ſpeeches made by him in 
parliament, prayers uſed by him in his family, ſome ſhort poli- 
tical tracts, and the caſe of William earl of Devonſhire, Collins 

informs us, that he Was alſo the author of ſome obſervations 
3 : A © + ow N „ . RE SES. D F 
.., BOOTH (GeoreE), carl of Warrington, fon of the abore- 
mentioned nobleman, died in 1758. He publiſhed, but with- 
==." 0 - hj ond © AF « Cc 1hde $450 3, +4 4+ 08 8 ot as F. . | 
out his name, *.Conkderations upon the inſtitütion of marriage, 
with ſome thoughts concerning the force and obligation of *the 
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marriage contract; wherein is conſidered, how far divorces 
may or ought to be allowed. By a gentleman. Humbly ſub- 
mitted to the judgment of the impartial.“ Lond. Priated for 
John Whiſton, 1739. It is an argument for divorce on diſ- 
agreement of temper. In the introduction his lordſhip obſerves, 
hat in the office of the church before matrimony we are en- 
Joined to conſider it as a myſtical union between Chriſt and his 

church, and as ſuch-forbidden to take it in hand unadviſedly or 
lightly; with an expreſs interdict of the deſign of ſatisfying man's 
carnal appetites. But that the moment the marriage is com- 
eee the ſame authority declares that nothing can diſſolve it, 

e carnality; 7 Zane en re aun 
- BORBONIUS (Nic#oL as), a french latin poet, well known 
and honoured at the court of Francis I. perſonally acquainted * 

with Eraſmus, Palingenius, Scaliger, fir Thomas More, and 
other learned men of the xvith century. He affects an air of 
religion and piety, and a very maſculine french modeſty, in his 
works. His books bear only a favourite french motto, Nuge 
des Bagatelles, firſt printed in 1540, and contains- moſt ſe- 
vere inyective againit fir Thomas More, loaded with that kind 
of reproach which will appear ſtrange and incredible. to. many _ 
readers, being ſo contrary to the ſuppoſed character, I mean 
the private character at leaſt, of that famgus chancellor, who was 
certainly a gentleman by birth, a learne@ man, and a particular 
nend of Wir aud the Muſ es. 
BORDE (ANpaw), or as he Nen himſelf in latin AxpREASOU 
PxkRTORA Ts, was à very queer character, and the reputation 
be acquired among his contemporaries muſt be conſidered as a 
ſymptom of ſtill remaining barbariſm in the manners of the 
times. Ile was born at Pevenſey in Suſſex about 1500, and was 
educated at Oxford; but before he had taken a degree, entered 
among the carthuſians in or near London. He afterwards left 
them, and ſtudied phyſie at Oxford; and then travelled. over 
moſt par̃ts of Europe and Africa. On his return he ſettled. at 
Wincheſter, Where he practiſed phyſic with conſiderable reputa- 
tion, and in this-capacity, he is ſaid to have ſerved Henry VIII. 
In 54 77 and 1542 he was at Montpellier, where he probably 
took the degree of doctor, in which he was ſoon after incor- 
porated at Oxford. He lived then for ſome time at Pevenſey, 
and afterwards returned to Wincheſter, ſtill obſerving all the 
auſterities of the order to which he formerly belonged; though - 
he has been accuſed of many irregularities. It is certain that his 
character was very odd and whimſical, as will appear more par- 
ticularly from the books he wrote; yet he is ſaid to have been 
a man of great wit and learning, and an “ eſpecial phyſician.” 
That he was not of conſequence eminent enough to rank with 
the firſt of his profeſſion, may be inferred from his dying in- 
ſolvent in the Fleet, erg 8 Maps who never bore. any on 

: Hh 4 will 
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on the diſcovery of his keeping a brothel for his brother bachelors. 
His works are very various in their ſubjects ; one of the moſt 
_ conſiderable is intituled; A book of the introduction of know- 


ledge, black letter, imprinted by William Coplande, without 


date. He there profeſſes to teach all languages, the cuſtoms and 
faſhions of all countries, and the value of every ſpecies of coin. 
This is a motley piece, partly in verſe and partly in proſe z and 


is divided into 39 chapters, before each of which is a wooden 


cut, repreſenting a man in the habit of ſome* articular country. 


His well known ſatire on the Engliſhman, who, to tne rt the 
puny. agen and mutability of his faſhions, 1 is drawn 
a cloth an 


fore the 7th 3 is the eſſigies of the author, under a cano 
with a gown, a laurel on his head, and a book before him. 


title 715 this chapter ſhews how the author dwelt in Scotland 


and other iſlands, and went through and round about chriſten- 


dom. An edition of this ON Se was printed in London 
h 


in 1542. His Breviary of health, which is a very trifling, coarſe, 

and weak performance, was publifhed i in 1547, and is ſuppoſed 

"= Fuller to be the firſt medical pi ER ece written in engliſh. | As 
. eee of the ſtyle, take 

nning of the Prolog 


This work, with a ſecond part called the Extravagants, was re- 


ee in 4to. 1 87 5. He was alſo author of . ö 


mpendyouſe Regimente, or Dietary of Healthe made in 
Mounte Pyllor, an edition of which was printed ſeveral 
after his death, in 1562. A famous j 2 ue ealled the — 


tales of the madmen of Gotham z T of the miller 7 
Abingdon and the Cambridge e e with that re- 
lated by Chaucer in his Canterbury Dales: a Pack of Prognoſ- | 


tics, and another of Urines, &c. See an account of him in 


Hearne's Appendix to his preface” to Benedictus Abbas Petro. 


burgenſis. 


© BORDENAVE (Topssv ner), profeftor and director of tbe 


academy of ſurgery at Paris, was born there April 10, 1728, and 


5 5 March 12, 1702: * His Hements of pays logy, 12m0. are 


ood repute. 


NDIS (Crrantus), of the acaderiny of Lyons the place of = 
115 nativity, hea in 1781,” was poet wig hiloſopher, and ac» 
E. In two diſcourſes, 
much applauded, he refuted tha _—_ + J. Rouſſeau 2 1 54 5 


quitted himſelf well both in proſe and ver 


ed with 
a Pair of ſheers in his hand, is borrowed from the 
 Venetians, who charaQteriſed the French i in this manner. = | 


follows, which is the be- 
we, addreſſed to phyſicians : Egregious 
3 _ maiſters or the eximious- and arcane ſcience of 
3 our urbanity exaſperate not yourſelves againſt me 
or making this little volume.“ . There is alſo curious reaſoning 
in this ; he derives the word Gonorrhea from Gomorrha, 
and treats alfo of the diſeaſes of the mind with as e pedantry. 
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| Liked againſt the ſeiences. He wrote likewiſe ſhort epiſtles in 
verſe, in fo agreeable a manner that ſome of them were attributed 
to Voltaire. But his light bagatelles are inferior to a-fine Ode 
on War, printed in almoſt all the recueils of poetry, and which _ 
Warriors as well as poets ought to have by heart. A collection 
pf his works appeared in 4 vols. 8 vo. Lyons, 1783. Among them 
we find a tragedy of diſtinguiſhed merit, intituled, Blanche de Bo 
Bourbon (the ſtory is the ſame with that of Peter the Cruel, by du 
Belloi) ; ſeveral comedies abounding in ingenuity and wit; poems 
full of genius and reaſon; academical pieces well written, &c- 3 
ORD RU (Tnrornmus De), born Feb. 22, 1722, at Iſeſtte 
in the valley of Offan in Bearn, was ſon of Antoine de Borde. 
phyſician to the king at wi ca a. man diſtinguiſhed in his 
Profeſſion. The ſon was worthy of the father. At the age f 
20, for his degree of bachelor in the univerſity of Montpellier, 7 
where he was then a ſtudent, he held a theſis De ſenſu gene 
ricè confiderato, which contains the ground work of all the pub- -_ 
 Heations he afterwards gave. Such early knowledge determined 
his profeſſors to diſpenſe with ſeveral acts uſual — 4 admiſſion 
to practice. After paſſing ſome time at Pau, the young phyſician 
repaired to Paris, where he ſoon acquired a gteat reputation. 
Having taken out his licence in that city in 17535, he was ap- 
pointed phyſician to the hopital de la gharite. . He died of an 
apoplexy, Nov. 24, 1776. A deep melancholy, occaſioned by the 
| flying gout, was the fore-runner of his end. The ra dead m 
his bed. One of the faculty, jealous of his fame, and who had 
tried to ruin him by a een nu RN, ſaid on the occaſion: 1 
ſhould never have thought he would have died in a horizontal po- 
ſition.“ But a witty lady repaired the ſarcaſm, by ſaying, in a ſe- 
lect company, that death was ſo much afraid of 80 that he was 
obliged to catch him napping.” The facility with which he exer- 
_ ciſed his profeſſion, his reluctance to preſcribe remedies, and his 
great confidence in nature, fometimes drew upon him the reproach 
es had not much faith in medicine; but his doubts were ſo 
much the leſs blameable, as he was continually occupied in renden? 
ing the reſources of his art more certain. He never diſputed at all 3 
towards the latter end of his life, becauſe probably he had diſs _ 
puted much to no purpoſe in his youth. Nobody knew better 
how to doubt than he; and to pronounce that word which igno- 
Trance never utters, I Do NOT KNOW. He had little confidence 
in his own knowledge, and truſted with no leſs difficulty to that 
of others. Sceing the great number of courſes of lectures in 
all branches of ſcience; advertiſed. every day, he obſerved oncde 
to a friend: Will no one ever give a courſe of good ſenſe? a 
he expreſſed himſelf at times with rather too much acerbity en 
the merits of others, ſome of his profeſſional brethren would cal! 
his own into queſtion. However they cannot be doubted by = 
thoſe ho have read his works. The chief of them are, 1. Let. 
. | Cl 
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ters un the nnn 8 1746, 444 e Imo. 
4. Anatomical reſearches into the poſition of the glands, 175 7, 
12mo. 3. Diſſertations on the waters of Baréges in regard to 
the ſerophula, 176% i2mo. 4. Diſſertation on criſes, 1/55, 
Imo. 5. Inquiries into the * in! regard to criſes, 17725 
4 vols. 12mo: this work, whic lays uncommon ſagacityy 

has been tranſlated into engliſh, 6. 6. Baninstien of ſome par- 
ticulars in the Hiſtory of medicine, 1764, 2 vols. 12mo. 7. In- 


uiries into the mucous' tiflu, or cellular organ, and into ſome 


diſorders of the cheſt, 1766, 12mo. 8. Treatiſe on chronical | 
| — — vol. the Rirſt, f in 8. N 9. Chi ifie Kionis hiſ- 
bern n neee 1 ta f 
B OR DONE (PARIS), an erke hent malten pabdter; was u bets 
at Venice; about the year 15 123 and, being deſcended of a noble 
family, was brought up to letters, muſic, and other genteel ac- 
"= compliſhments. He was a diſciple of Titian, and flouriſhed in the 
time of Tintoret; but was more commended for the delicacy of 
his pencil, than the purity of his outlines. He came into France 
to the court of Francis I. with whom he was in great favour 
and eſteem; and for whom, beſides abundance of Fitortes, be 
made the portraits of ſeveral court ladies in ſo excellent a manner, 
that original nature was hardly more charming. From France he 
returned home to Venige, laden with honour and riches; and, 
havin w. acquired as much reputation in ai as he had done 
abro died in 1587, aged 75 years. 
| © BORE (CATHARINE vow), daughter of 'a gentleman of Tors 
title; was a nun in the convent of Nimptſchen in Germany, two 
leagues from Wittemberg, when ſhe quitted the veil with eight 
_ others at the commencement of the reformation, by Luther. It 
is ſaid to have been Leonard Cope, ſenator of Torgaw, who 
firſt animated them to this reſolution. However this be, they put 
it in practice on a Good- Friday; Luther undertook the defence 
of theſe nuns and of Leonard Cope, and publiſhed an apology 
_ In juſtification of their exploit.” Catharine Bore being retired 
to Wittemberg, the papiſts gave out that ſhe Hved in lib rtinifm 
with the ſtudents of that univerſity; Luther, paſſionately ena- 
moured' of this nun, on account of her heroiſm in addition to 
the excellent qualities of her mind and heart, gained her on- 
ſent, and made her his wife. The report ran that Catharine 
was brought to bed within a ſhort ſpace after her nuptials. 
EFraſmus gave into this calumny, and is facetious upon it in 
one of his letters; but he after wards diſcovered the falſhood of . 
the report, and confeſſes his miſtake. Mrs. Luther was then 
but fix-and-twenty, To the charms of youth -ſhe added the 
ſprightlineſs of converſation. The reformer, much older than 
his wife, was as affeckionately beloved by her as if he had been 
in the flower of youth. She brought him à ſony and he writes 
ETON as nos n condi mo 
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that of Orerſut.“ The character of his ſpouſe was indeed ex- 
cellently adapted to make him happy. Modeſt and gentle; le. 
cent in her attire, and economical in the houſe, ſhe had the 2 
hoſpitality of the german nobleſſe without their pride. She died 9 
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in 1552, aged about 53, after having been the mother of three 
"Tons, Faul, Martin, and Ihunnmnn of obatoetery 2, 
BOREL PETER), native of Caſtres; phyſician in ordinary to 
the french king, member of the: academy of ſciences for che... 
miſtry, died in 1689, at the age of 69. He is the author of, | 
1. De vero teleſcopii inventore, Hague, 1651; 4to: 2. The anti: 
quities of Caſtres, printed in that town, 1649, 8yo. This book - 5 
is very ſcarce. 3. Treſor des recherches & des antiquitẽs Gau- 
loiſes, Paris, 165 5, 4to. This repertory of old words and phraſes 
of the french language is much eſteemed: and confulted; It is 
to be found at the end of the laſt edition of the etymological- 
dictionary of Menage. 4. Hiſtoriarum & obſervationum me- 
dico-phyſicarum centariæ quinque, Paris, 1676, 8 vo. 5. Biblio- 
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theca chymica, Paris, 1654, 8 C..]. e 
BoORELLI (Jorn-ALynons0), a famous philoſopher and ma- 


thematician, born at Naples 28th of January 1608. He was 
# profeſſor of .philoſophy and mathematics in ſome of the moſt 
celebrated univerſities of Italy, eſpecially at Florence and Piſa, 
where he became highly in favour with the princes of the houſe 
of Medicis; but, having been engaged in the revolt of Meſſina, 
he was obliged to retire to Rome, where he ſpent the remainder. 
of his life under the protection of Chriſtina queen of Sweden, 
who honoured him with her friendſhip, and by her liberality 
towards him, ſoftened the rigour of his fortune. He continued 
two years in the convent of the regular clergy of St. Pantaleon, 
called the Pious Schools, where he inſtructed the youth in ma- 
thematical ſtudies. He died there of a pleuriſy, Dec. 31, 1679, 
JJ; = ln © ane ern 


11 Borelli left the following works: tife De Motu Animalium, and that De 
1. Le cauſe delle febri maligni,, 1649, Motionibus naturalibus, in 1686, 6, Ol. " 
' . 12mo-- 2. Euclides reſtitutus, æc. Piſa, ſervatione intorno alla viſtu ineguali degli! 5 
1668, 40. 3. Apollonii Pergæi conico- occi. This piece was inſerted in be 4 
rum; libri v. vi. & vii. paraphraſte Abal- Journal of Rome, for the year 1669. 7. De 4 
phato Aſpahanenſi nunc primum editi. Ad- motionibus naturalibus de gravitate pen- 3 
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ditus in calce Archimedis aſſumptorum 


liber, ex codicibus Arabicis MSS. Ser. D. 


Eturiæ. Abrabamus Eechellenſis Mard- 


nita Latinos reddidit. Joannes Alphonſus . 
Borellus in Piſana academia Matheſeos 


ptoſeſſor curam in geometrie ĩs verſione 
contulit, et notas uberiores in univerſum, 


dentibus. Regio Julio, 167, 4to. 3. Me- 
teorologia ÆEtnea, &c. Regio Julio, 1670, 


.4to. 9. Offervatione dell' eceliſſi lunare, 


fatta in Roma da Gio Alph. Borelli la ſera 
degli 11 Gennaro 1675. Inſerted in the 


"Journal of Rome 1675, p. 4. 10. Ele- 


menta cbnica Apollonii Pergæi et Archi- 


opus adjecit. Floren. 1661, fol. 4. The- medis opera nova et breviori methodo de- 8 
. phyſicis deductæ. Flor. 1666, 4to. 5-De ,T2mo..at the end of the. d edition of his ö 
vi percuſſionis. Bologna 1667, 4to. This Euclides reſtitutus. 11. De Motu Anima. 7 
piece was reprinted, with his famous trea - lium: pars prima, in qua copiofe 9 „ 
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2 in 1567, and found at 
Magna of Veſalius. He oo ht it; and 


well known, ſays 
 penſable reaſons, which very July 5 a woman from any 
uch an occaſion. It is not, ſays he, 
the ſame thing as it is with vows made at ſea in a ſtorm, which 

are commonly forgot as ſoon as the parties are ſafe on ſhore. 
| me born, at Florence in ele of a 

noble; family, became a benedictine monk in 1531. He w 

one of the; perſons pitched upon for the waa of the De- 
cameron of Boccace, by order of the council of Trent, and exe- 


Barter obſerves, indeed, that Dr. James 
Keill has ſhewn Borelli to be miſtaſten in 


Y .. BORGARUTIUS 3 an eminent | 
hi lived in the xvith century, and publiſhed ſome works ;.th 
firſt of which was a treatiſe of. e He compoſed i 
in bis native language; and, finding it wel Il received, 
| into latin, with the addition of ſeveral new obſcryations, whic 
he had made while he taught anatomy at Padua, He 3 0 
communicated to the public the diſcoveries he had made by the 
diſſection of bodies, but ſtudied. medicine alſo, and printed ſome- 
e took a journey to 
is the „ of the Chirurgia 


on that ſubject. 


digeſting it into order 
The trouble be was involy 


phyſician 


ated i it 


the court of France 


correCting and 


ubliſhed it at Venice, 1569, in 8vo. 
ed in during the printing of his own 


, treatiſe of anatomy, and the ere, he met with from the 
/ . printers, made * in a fret take an oath, that he would never 


under the pre 


4 pon to thoſe women 8 in the 
| _ will never expoſe themſelves to he like any more; never- 
theleſs, when the pain is over, for 

r. Ba yle, that the 


thing ſhe may have ſworn on 


BORGHINI { 


tur de motionibus conſpicuis animalium, | 
nempe de externarum partium et artuum 
- Aexionibus, extenſionibus, et tandem de 

| 5 fac volatu, natatu et ejus annexis. 


om, 1680, in 4to. And afterwards 


Pars altera: in qua de cauſis motus muſ- 
- eulorum et motionibus internis, nempe 


humorum, qui per vaſa et viſcera anima- 


_ Jium fiunt, Rome, 168 , 4to, This was 
re repriated at Leyden, reviſed and purged 


from many errors; to which was added 


John Bernoulli's mathematical meditations 
concerning the motion of the muſcles. | 
reviſed by J. Broen, M. D. of Leyden, of 
his two pieces De vi percuſſionis, et de 
motionibus de gravitate pendentibus, &c. 
cum ejuſdem reſponfionibus ad Stephani 
de Angelis animadverſjones in librum de vi 


"Though ſeveral ingenious men, ancient 


and modern, have treated of the motion 
__ of animals, yet this work of Borelli may 
de conſidered as the moſt complete upon 
that ſubject. Baxter, in his Enquiry into 
the nature of the Human Soul, publiſhed +; 
1734, in 4to, makes frequent uſe of Bo- 
relli's book De motu animalium; and re- 
ſers to him as the moſt authentic writer. 8 8 
F 0D, oP hg of N g e 


more have an to do with them. When he was s got from 
** 3 roke his word; and i in this co 


res him- 


pains of childbirth, proteſt, 


et their proteſtations. It i 
re are particular and indi 


calculating 2 ac of the muſcle of the 
heart; and Mon. Varignon, in his Aver- 


tiſſement oul'Examen de 1'Opinion de M. 
Borelli ſur les proprietez de poids ſuſpendus 
par des cordes, has diſcovered another miſ- 


take of his, though he allows him at the ſame 
time to be a man of extraordinary merit, and 
that his princip 
among the m 
"ings of the age. 12, At Leyden, 1686, in 


works ought tobe ranked 
valuable and original writ- - 


to. a more correct and accurate edition, 


rcuſhonis. 13. De renum uſu judicium : 


this had been publiſned with Bellini's book 
fn je: ac renum, eee . 
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auted it in the edition of Florence, 1 573, 8vo. But the beſt known 
of his works, and that which did him the moſt honour, is that 
intituled, Difcorh di M. Vincenzo Borghini, printed at Floren eee 
T A two vols. to. and reprinted at the fame © 
er tn 1992, With notations. He here treats of he ern 
"Florence, and of ſeveral intereſting particulars of its hiſtory; 
of its farailies, of its coins, dec. Borghini died in 1680, after 
having refuſed, through humility, the archbiſhopric of Pifa, 
which was offered to him ſome time before his death. He ſhould 
not be confounded with another writer of the ſame name Ra- 
faelld Borghini], author of ſeveral comedies, and of a tract on 
1 7 5 and ſculpture, in ſome eſtimation, under the title b, p 
polo della pitrura, e della ſculeurs, publiſhed at Florence s 
N ORGIA (Cxs4R), a natural ſon of pope Alexander VI. was 
a man of ſuch conduct and charafter, that Machiayel has thought 
fit to propoſe him, in his famous book called The Prince, as an 
original and pattern to all princes, who would act the part of wiſe 
72 py 3 pies tyrants. What year he was born in, we do not find: 
but he was at his ſtudies in the univerſity of Piſa, when Alex. 
ander was elected pope, which was in Auguſt 1492. Upon the 
_ news of his father's advancement, he baniſhed all thoughts of 
His former private condition of life; and, full of ambition, as if 
himſelf was ta be made emperor of the world, he haſtened di- 2 
realy to Rome. Alexander received him with formality and 
coldneſs, which, whether it was real or only affected, is not eaſy ß, 
to determine. Cæſar however took it to be real; and, greatly 
_ diſguſted as well as diſappointed, went immediately 2% ern 5 
plained to his mother Vanozza. Vanozza comforted him; bid 
him not be caſt down; and told him, that ſhe knew the pope's 
mind better than any body, and for what reaſons his holineſss 
Had given him that reception. In the mean time the court. 
flatterers ſollicited the pope to make Cæſar a cardinal, which he 
_ abſolutely refuſed ; neverthelefs, that he might not ſeem alto- 
ther forgetful of him, he created him archbiſhop of Valenza, 4 
5 7 5 which his holineſs had enjoyed in his younger days. 
This preferment was by no means acceptable to Cæſar, yet he 
thought proper to take up with it; ſince the pope, he found, 
Was determined to confer the beſt of his ſecular dignities on his 
eldeſt fon Francis, who at that time was made duke of Gandia 
© Alexander VI. had five children by his miſtreſs Vanozzaz - 27 
Francis and'Czfar; already mentioned, two other ſons, and aa 
daughter named Lucretia. Francis was a gentleman of a fine 
Ailpoſition, of probity and real goodneſs, and in every reſpecr 
| quite oppoſite to his brother Cæſar; but Cæſar ſeems to haare 
p. flelled abilities ſuperior to thoſe of Francis: which made Aa 
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atrocious for him to perpetrate; if it could but tend ti make him 
great and formidable tyrant; for that was the-ſole object of 
his ambition. This put him upon the murder of his elder hro- 
ther Francis, duke of Gandia- All the ſecular dignities, which 
then were much more coveted than the eccleſſaſtical, were heaped 
upon Francis; and this obſtructed Cæſar « projects ſo entirely, 
that he was reſolved: at all adventures to.remove;him. It was 
in the year 1497, that, hiring aſſaſſins, he gauſed him to be mur- 
dered, and thrown into the Tiber; where his body was found 
ſome days after, full of wounds and extremely mangled. The 
pope was afflicted to the laſt degree; for though he made uſe 
ee Cfar as the abler, he Joved Francis as the better man. - He 
_ Cauſed therefore ſtrict inquiry to be made after the murderersz 
upon which. Vanozza, who for that and other reaſons was juſtly 
ſuſpected to be privy to the affair, went privately: to the pope, 
and uſed. all the. arguments ſhe could, to diſſuade him from 
ſearching any further. Some ſay; that the went fo far as to 
' aſſure his holineſs, that if he did not deliſt, the ſame perſon 
who took away his ſon's life would not ſpare his own.  - -- 
 - +» Ceſar, who now. ſucceeded to his brother's fortunes and 
Hhuonocurs, began, to be tired of eccleſiaſtical. matters, and grew. 
| quite ſick of the cardinalate, and therefore determined to throw 
I. off as ſoon. as poſſible, that he might have the greater ſcope 
for praQtiſing the exceſſes, to which his natural ambition and 
eruelty-prompted-him-:. for.cruel as well as ambitious he was in 
the higheſt degree. It is incredible what numbers he cauſed 
to be taken off by poiſon or the ſword ; and it is notorious, that 
ſwarms of aſſaſſins were conſtantly kept in pay by him at Rome, 
for the fake of removing all who were either obnoxious or in- 
convenient to him. Getting rid of the cardinalate, he was ſoo! e 
after made duke of Valentinois by Lewis XII. of France: Ae 
| whom he entered into a league for the conqueſt of the Milaneſe. 
From this time he experienced various turns of fortune, being 
ſometimes very proſperous, ſometimes much otherwiſe. He 
very hardly eſcaped dying of poiſon in the year 1503.3 ore POV : 
concerted with the pope a delign of poiſoning nine newly created 
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Tardinals at once, in order to poſſeſs their effects, the poiſoned 
Wine deſtined for the purpoſe was by miſtake brought to them- 
ſelves and drunk. The pope died of it; but Cæſar, by the vigour 
of his youth, and the force of antidotes, after many ſtruggles, 
recovered. He only recovered to outlive his fortune and gran- 
deur, to ſee himſelf depreſſed, and his enemies exalted; for he 
Was ſoon after diveſted of all his acquiſitions, and ſent a pri- 
ſoner to Spain, in order to free Italy from an incendiary, and 
the italian princes from thoſe dangers which his turbulent and 
reſtleſs ſpirit made them fear, even though he was unarmed. 
He eſcaped from thence, and got ſafe to Navarxe to king John 
his brother-in-law, where he met with a very friendly reception. 
From hence he deſigned to go into France; and there, with the 
aſſiſtance of Lewis, to try if he could once more re-eſtabliſh his 
Fortune. But Lewis refuſed to receive him, not only becauſe 
_ . .he and Spain had concluded a truce, but becauſe they were alſo 
at enmity with the king of Navarre. Nay, the french king, in 
order to gratify Spain, had confiſcated Czfar's duchy of Valen- 
tinois, and taken away. the yearly penſion which he had from 
France. So that Cæſar, in a poor and abandoned condition, 
without revenue or territory, was forced to be dependent upon 
his brother-in-law, who was then at war with his ſubjects. Cæſar 
ſerved as a volunteer in that: war; and, while the armies were 
engaged in battle, and fighting under the walls of Viana, was 
killed by the ſtroke of a gianette. This happened upon the 12th 
BBORLACE (DR. Epmunp), ſon of ſir John Borlace, maſter 
of the ordnance, and one of the lords juſtices of Ireland, was 
born in the xviith century, and educated at the univerſity of 
Dublin. Then he travelled to Leyden, where he commenced 
doctor of phyſic in 1650. He was afterwards admitted to the 
ſame degree at Oxford [a]. At laſt he ſettled at Cheſter, where 
be practiſed phyſic with great reputation and ſucceſs ; and where 
he died in 1682. Among ſeveral: books which he wrote and 
+publiſhed, are, 1. Latham Spaw in Lancaſhire: with ſome re- 
markable caſes and cures effected by it. Lond. 1670, 8yo,. De- 
dlicated to Charles earl of Derby. 2. The reduction of Ireland 


i Cafar Bomis took theſe words for his device, Aut Ceſar aut nihil ; which gaye _ 


- 


ſion to the following epigrams : 


3 Borgia Cæſar erat fatis et nomine Cæſar; „ : 
Aut nihil, aut Cefar, dixit; utrumque fut. 


Aut nihil, aut Cæſar, vult dici Borgia qui ni: 3 
„ „ Sumimul et Calar polhe, et ele hbIIl 
45 8 | 5 RY 4 | : . 5 "is 45 ot RY ht N 5 445 = 5 + JE: | 
1 7 Omnia vincebas ; ſperabas omnia, Ceſar” 8 4 
| ++» Omniadeficiunt, incipis eſſe uthil, REY ? 4 
I Wood's Athen. Oran 
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were all the preferments he ever had. 


grels ef the general rebellion raiſed within the kingdom of 
Ir la 


nd Oct. 23, 1641. I. ond. 1646, 4to. written by fir John 


Temple, maſter of the rolls, one of his majeſty's privy council 
in Ireland; and father of the celebrated ſir William Temple. 


4. Brief reſlections on the earl of Caſtlehaven's memoirs of his 


engagement and carriage in the war of Ireland. By which the 


* 


government of that time, and the juſtice of the crown ſince, are 
vindicated from aſperſions caſt upon both. Lond. 1682, Sv. 


© BORLASE (WILLI), a very ingenious and learned writer, 


. was of an ancient family in Cornwall, and born at Pendeen, in 
the pariſh of St. Juſt, Feb. 2, 1696. He was put early to ſchool 
at Penzance, and in 1709 removed to Plymouth. March 1913 

de was entered at Exeter college, Oxford and, June 1719, took 

= maſter of arts degree. In 1720 he was ordained prieſt; and, 
in 1722, inſtituted to the rectory of Ludgvan in Cornwall. In 


1732 the lord chancellor King preſented him to the vicarage of 


St. Juſt, his native pariſn ; and this, with the rectory aforèſaid, 


I.n the pariſh of Ludgvan were rich copper ; Works, hich | 
abound with mineral and metallic foſſils; and "theſe, being a 
man of an active and inquiſitive turn, ke collected from time to 


” 


time, and thence was led to ſtudy at boa natural hiſtory 


of his native county. He was ſtruck at the fame time with the 
numerous monuments of remote antiquity, that are to be met 


with in Cornwall; and, enlarging therefore his plan, he deter- 
mined to gain as accurate an acquaintance as poſſible with the 


Druid learning, and with the religion and cuſtoms of the an- 


_ "cient Britons, before their converſion, to chriſtianity. In 1750 | 
he was admitted a fellow of the Royal Society; and, in 1753, 


publiſhed in folio at Oxford his Antiquities of Cornwall, a ſe- 


. -, cond edition of which was publiſhed, in the ſame form, at Lon- 
don, 1769. His next publication was, Obſervations on the an- 


dient and preſent ſtate of the illands of Scilly, and their im- 
portance to the trade of Great Britain. Oxf. 1756, 4to. This 


was the extenſion of a paper, which had been read before the 


eee in 1753. In 1758 came out his Natural Hiſtorx 


of Corawall. Ox. fol, After theſe 7 
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d in his 
8 5 4 Aihme nuſcum ; for which, 

and other benefactions of the ſame kind, he received the thanks o 
the univerſity, in a letter from the vice-chancellor, Noy. 18, 1958; - 
and, March 1766, the degree of doctor of laws. He died Aug. 31, 
| aug year; leaving two ſons out of fix, whom my 


: 


5 122 them, where they may beſt repreſent yourſelf, in a ſhade, 
but ſhining.” bs 15 . 3 


B OR RI (Joszen, Francis), a famous chemiſt, | quack, and 
heretic, was a Milaneſe, and born in the beginning of the xviith 


the happy production of the philoſopher's ſtone ; and by that 

means I ſhall have as much gold as is neceſſary for the buſineſs. 
I am ſure of the aſſiſtance of the angels, and particularly of that 

| el. When I began to walk in the 97 51 


voice, 
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that Was given me for it was 2 palms that feemed to me quite 
. ſurrounded With the Tight of Paradiſe.” . % 
_ ©, He communicated to his confidants the revelations which he 
| boaſted. to have received: but after the death, of Innocent X. 
finding that the new pope Alexander XII. renewed the tribu- 
pals, and cauſed more care to be taken of bn Bora he de- 
ſpaired of fucceeding here; and therefore left Rome, and re- 
turned to Milan... Fe acted the devotee there, and by that means 
gained credit with ſeveral . whom he cauſed to perform 
certain exercifes, which carried a wonderful appearance of piety. 
He engaged the members of his new congregation, to take an 
oath of eats to him; and when he found them confirmed in» 
tlie belief of his extraordivary miſſion, he preſcribed to them 
_ certain vows by the ſuggeſtion of his angel, as he pretended. 
One of thoſe vows was that of poverty 1155 the performance of 
Which he cauſed all the money that every one had to be con- 
N to himſelf. The deſign of this crafty impoſtor was, in 
cafe he could get a ſufficient number of followers, to appear in 
the greut ſquate of Milan; there to repreſent the abuſes of the 
ecclefnſtical and ſecular government; to encourage the peo- 
ple to liberty; und then, poſſefling himſelf of the city and 
country of Milan, to purſue his conqueſts as well as he could. 
But his deſign 'mifcarried, by the impriſonment of fome of his 
"diſciples; and as ſoon as he faw that firſt ſtep of che inquifi- 
tion, he fled with all imaginable haſte. ola” oor apainft 
him or COMET in 1659 and 1660; and he was condemned 
2s an heretic, and burnt in effigy, with his writings, in the field 
| "of Flora at- 09 he zd of January 166 1. Re is reported 
to have ſaid, that he ever was fo cold in his life, as on the 
day that he was burnt at Rome: a piece of wit, however, which 
| Has been Aſcribed to ſeveral others. He had dictated a treatiſe on 
Bis ſyſtem to his followers : but took it from them as ſoon as 
he perceived the motions of the inquiſition, and hid all his papers 
in a nunnery.. From thence they fell into the hands of the in- 


quilition, and were found to contain doQrines very abſurd and 


| Por taid ſome time in the city of Straſburgh, to which he 
| had fled; and where he found ſome affiſtance and fupport, as 
well becauſe hie was perſecuted by the inquiſition, as becaufe'be 
was repurey a great chemiſt. But this was not a theatre large 
enough for Botri: he went therefore to Amſterdam, Where 

made a great naſſe. Here ba ore in a ſtately and ſplendid 
EquiPage, and took upon him the title of Exce 


x 


* upon him the t Excellency : people 

ked to him, as to the phyſician who could cure all Uiſeaſes 
and propoſals were concerted for marrying him to great for- 
bis N 


tunes, &c. But the tables turned oth z and 
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| Gnk; either beciuſe his miracles,” as Mr. Bayle ſuys, no longer 
. Cound any credit, or becauſe his faith could work no more mi- 


racles. In ſhort, he broke; and fled in the night from Am. 


ſterdam, with a great many jewels and ſums of money, which 
he had pilfered. He went to Hamburgh, where queen Chriſtina 
Was at that time. He put himſelf under her protection: and 


4 
2 


ee her to venture a great deal of money, in order to 
find out the philoſopher's ſtone. Afterwards he went to Copen- 
Hagen, and inſpired his daniſh majeſty to ſearch for the ſame 
ſecret 3 by which means he acquired that prince's fayour ſo far, 


as to become very odious to all the great perſons of the king- 


dom. Immediately after the death of the king, whom he had 
put upon great expences in vain, he left Denmark for fear of 


þ 5 impriſoned, and reſolved to go into Turkey. Being come 


to the frontiers at a time when the conſpiracy of Nadaſti, Serini, 
and Frangipani, was diſcovered, he was taken for one of the ac- 
complices, and ſecured : and his name was ſent to his imperial 


majeſty, to ſee if he was one of the conſpirators. The pope's . 


nuncio had audience of the emperor at the ſame time that this 
information arrived; and, as ſoon as he heard Borri mentioned, 


he demanded, in the pope's name, that the prifoner ſhould be 


delivered to him. The emperor conſented to it, and ordered, 
that Borri ſhould be ſent to Vienna; and afterwaxds, having firſt 


| obtained ſrom the ago a promiſe that he ſhould not be put to 


death, he ſent him to Rome; where he was tried, and condemned 


to perpetual confinement in the priſon of the inquiſition. He 


made abjuration of his errors in the month of October 1672. 
Bome years aſter he obtained leave to come out, to attend the 
duke d' Eſtrẽe, hom all the phyſicians had given over; and the 


unexpected cure he wrought upon him occaſioned it to be ſaid, 
that an arch-heretie had done a great miracle in Rome. It is 


faid alſo, that the queen of Sweden ſent for him ſometimes in 
a coach; but that, after the death of that princeſs, he went no 
more abroad, and that none could ſpeak with him without 
ſpecial leave from the pope. The Utrecht gazette, as 3 
relates, of the gth of September, 1695, informed the public, that 
Borri ons — dead in the caſtle of St. Angelo, being 79 years 
of age. It ſeems that the duke d Eſtrẽée, as a recompence for 
recovering him, had procured Borri's priſon to be changed, from 
that of the inquiſition to the caſtle of- St. Angelo 
Some pieces were printed at Geneva in 1681, which are 
aſcribed to him; as, 1. Letters concerning chemiſtry; and 
2. Political reflections. The firſt of theſe works is intituled, La 
chiavi del gabinetto del caragliere Gioſeppe Franceſco Borri, 


Milaneſe; the ſecond, Iſtruzioni politiche; del cavagliere 
SG. F. B. M. date al re di Danimarca. We learn from the life 
of Borri, that when he r he publiſhed a _— 
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which went all over the world. Two other of his letters are faid 
do have been printed at Copenhagen in 1699, and inſeribed to 
Bartholinus; one of them, De ortu cerebri, et uſu medico; the 
other, De artificio oculorum humores reſtituendi.” The Journal 
des Savans, of the 2d of September 1669, ſpeaks fully of theſe 
two letters. Konig aſcribes alſo another piece to him, intituled, 
Notitia gentis Burrhorum. Sorbiere ſaw Borri at Amſterdam, . 
and has left us a deſcription and character of him. He ſays, 
_ that he was a tall black man, pretty well ſhaped, who wore 
good clothes, and ſpent a good deal of money: that he did not 
want parts, and had ſome learning, was without doubt ſome- 
| what ſkilled in chemical preparations, had ſome knowledge in 
metals, ſome methods of imitating pearls or jewels, and, it may 
be, ſome purgative and ſtomachic remedies: but that he was a 
quack, an artful impoſtor, who practiſed upon pans of 
Sole whom he ſtood moſt in need of; of merchants, as well as 
princes, whom he deluded out of great ſums of money, under 
a pretence of diſcovering: the philoſopher's ſtone, and other fe- 
Crets of mighty importance: and that, the better to carry on this 
ſcheme of knavery, he had aſſumed the maſk of religion [c].“ 
BORRICHIUS, a very learned man, fon. of a lutheran mi- 
niſter in Denmark, born 1626. He was ſent to the univerſity 
of Copenhagen in 1644, where he remained fix years, during 
which time he applied himſelf chiefly to phyſic. He taught 
publicly in his college, and acquired the charaQeer of a man in- 
defatigable in labour, and of excellent morals. He gained the 
eſteem of Caſpar Brochman, biſhop of Zealand, and of the 
chancellor of the kingdom, by the recommendation of whom he 
obtained the canonry of Lunden. He was offered the rector- 
ſhip of the famous ſchool of Heſlow, but refuſed it, having 
formed a deſign of travelling and perſecting his ſtudies in phyſic. 
He began to practiſe as a phyſician during a moſt tertible plague 
in Denmark, which made great havock in the capital eity. The 
— contagion being ceaſed, he prepared for travelling as he in- 
tended z but was obliged to defer it for ſome time, Mr. Gerſtorf, 
- the firſt miniſter of ſtate, hong inſiſted on his reſiding in his 
houſe in the ee of tutor to his children. He continued in 
this capacity five years, and then ſet out upon his travels: before 
his departure, he had the honour to be appointed profeſſor in 
poetry, chemiſtry, and botany. He left Copenhagen in No- 
vember 1660, and, after having viſited ſeveral eminent phyſi- 
cians at Hamburgh, went to Holland, where he continued a 


conſiderable time. He went from thence to the Low Count: ies, 


to England, and to Paris, where he remained two years. He 
viſited alſo ſeveral other cities of France, and at Angers had a 
(leu Sorbierey Relation (un voyage en Angleterre, p. 155. | 

T | Þ es doQtor's. 
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| Yloftor's degree in phyſic conferred upon him. He afterwards | 
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fed the Alps, and arrived at Rome in October 1665, where 
remained-till March 1666, when he was obliged to ſet out 


for Denmark. He paſſed through Germany, and arrived in his 
native country in October 1666. The advantages which Borri-- 
_ chius reape@ in his travels were very conſiderable, for he had 
made himſelf acquainted with all the learned men in the dif- 
_ ferent cities through which he paſſed. At his return to Den- 
mark he reſumed his profeflorſhip, in the diſcharge of which he 


uired great reputation, for his aſſiduity, and univerſal learn- 


ing; and the books which he publiſhed are proofs thereof Io. 


He was made counſellor in the ſupreme council of juſtice in 
16865 and counſellor of the royal chancery in 1689. This ſame: 
year he had a ſevere attack of the ſtone, and the pain every day in- 


creaſing, he was obliged to be cut for it; the operation however 


did not ſucceed, the {tone being ſo big that it could not be ex- 


tracted. He bore this affliction with great conſtancy and reſolu- 


tion till his death, which happened in October 1690 [E J. 
- BORROMEO (CHARLES), a ſaint of the popiſh calendar, 


was born the 2d of October 1538, of a good family, in the cha- 


teau d' Atone. Charles addicted himſelf at an early period to re- 
tirement and ſtudy. His materna] uncle, Pius IV. ſent for him 
to the court of Rome, made him cardinal in 1560, and after- 


wards. archbiſhop of Milan. Charles was then but 22 years of 


age. He however conducted the affairs of the church as if he 


had been long accuſtomed to it. The Romans were at that 


time ignorant and lazy; be therefore formed an academy com- 


poſed of eccleſiaſties and ſeculars, whom, by his example and his 
 liberality, he animated to ſtudy and to virtue. The young car- 
dinal, in the midſt of a brilliant court, went along with the tor - 


rent, fitted up grand apartments, furniſhed them magnificently, 


and kept ſplendid equipages. His table was ſumptuouſly ſerved; 
his belle was . —.— of nobles and ſcholars. Hi 
delighted with this .magnificence, gave him amply wherewith 
to ſupport it. In a very. ſhort time he was at once grand peni- 
_ - tentiary of Rome, archprieſt of St. Mary Major; protector of 
ſeveral crowns, and of various: orders religious and military; 
legate of Bologna, of Romania, and of the marche of Ancona. 


is uncle, 
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* The moſt remarkable of which are 
as follow: f. Cabala caracteralis. 2. Diſ- 
— 8 artis poetice natura. 3. Dif- 
fertationes academice. 4. Parnafſus in 
nuce. 5, Diſſertatio de ortu et progreſſu 


| chemiz. 6. Hermetis, Egyptiorum ac ] 
.chemicorum ſapientia ab Hermanni Con- 
ringii animadverfionibus vindicata. 7. Co- 


gitationes de variis Latina linguz ætati- 
mw 8. Conſpectus ſcriptorum chemico- 
cum nassen. 9: Breyis ane: 


* 


* 


ſerĩptorum Latinæ lingua præſtantiorum. 
10. De antiqua urbis Romæ facie diſſerta - 
tio. 11. Tractatus de uſu plantarum in- 
digenarum in medicina. The titles of ihe 
reſt oſ his perſormances may be ſeen in 
ohn Mollerus's Spicileg. Hypomnema- 

tum de ſcriptis Danorum, p. 36. 
[x] Borrichius de vita ſua, inſerted in 
vol. ii. of Deliciarum Poetarum Dano- 


rum. Leyden, 1693. | 
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Ie was at that time that the council of Trent was held. 


Nack was aid about the reformation of the clergy : Charles, 
by _ after having adviſed -it to others, executed it on himſelf. He 
+  ſaddenly diſcharged no leſs than eighty livery-ſervants, left off 
wearing filk, and impoſed on himfelf a weekly faſt on bread 
and water. From this 2 ppt, he ſoon proceeded greater: 
lengths. He held councils for confirming. the decrees of that of 
Trent, terminated partly by his means. He made his houſe into 
a ſeminary of biſhops; he eſtabliſhed ſchools, colleges, commu- 
nities; remodelled his clergy and the monaſteries 5 made inſti - 
tutions for the poor and orphans; for girls expoſed to ruin, or 
ho were deſirous to return to a regular life after having gone 
aſtray. His zeal was the admiration of good men, and irritated: 
ſuch as were not ſo. The order of the Humiliés, which he 
attempted to reform, excited againſt him a friar Farina, a ſhock- 
ing member of that ſociety. This wretch fired a gun at the good 
man while he was at evening prayer with his domeſtics. The 
ball having only grazed his ſkin, Charles petitioned for the 
| pardon of his aſſaſſin, who was puniſhed with death notwith- 
ſtanding his ſollicitations, and his order was ſuppreſſed. "Theſe 
contradictions did not abate the ardour of the good archbithop./ 
He viſited the abandoned extremities of his province, abolithed 
the exceſſes of the carnival, preached to his people, and ſhewed 
himfelf every where as their paſtor and father. During the 
- ravages of a cruel peſtilence, he aſſiſted the poor in their ſpiritual 
concerns by his ecclefiaſtics and his: perſonal attentions, fold the 
furniture of his houſe to relieve the ſick, put up prayers and 
made proceſſions, in which he walked barefoot, and with a rope 
round his neck. His heroic charity was repaid with ingratitude. 
The governor of Milan prevailed on the magiſtrates of that city 
to prefer complaints againſt Charles, whom they painted in the 
blackeft colours. They accuſed him (ſays Baillet) of having ex- 
ceeded the limits of his authority during the time of the plague z 
of having introduced dangerous innovations; of having aboliſhed 
the public games, the ſtage-plays and dances z of having revived 
the abſtinence on the firſt ſunday in Lent, in violation of the pri- 
vilege granted to that town of including that day in the carnival.” 
They publiſhed an injurious. and inſulting manifeſto againſt 
him: but, contented with the teſtimony of his own conſcience, 
he reſigned the care of his juſtification to the Almighty. At 
length, worn out by the labours of an active piety, he finiſhed 
his courſe the 3d of November 1 594, being only in his 47th year. 
Paul V. canonized him in 1710. He wrote a very great number 
of works on doctrinal and N They were printed 
1747 at Milan, in 5; vols. folio. The ibrary of St. Sepulchre in 
that city is in poſſeſſion of 31 vols. of the manuſcript letters of 
this prelate. The clergy of France reprinted at their pos 
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eccleſiæ mediolanenſis are in 


Pere l ouron publiſhed his Life in 3 vol 
-.. BORROMEO (Faepexic), cardinal and archbiſhop. of Mi- 
lan, inherited the knowledge and the piety of Charles his couſin- 

erman, died in 1632, after having founded the famous Am- 
the 8th council of Milan, His writings 
are, 1. Sacra colloquia. 2. Sermones ſynodales, 3, Meditamenta 
. 110% ſynodali. Milan, 1632, 3 vols. 4x0. 
INI (FRANCIS), architect, born at Biſſone in the 


broſian library, and 


litteraria. 
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- Hioceſe of Come in 1599, died in 1647; acquired a great reputa- 


tion at Rome, where he was more employed than any architect 
great number of his works are ſeen in that city, 


of his time. A 


an 


artiſts, They abound in deviations from the received. rules, and 


the major part of which are by no means models for Load 


other ſingularities ;. but, at the ſame time, we cannot fail of 


perceiving in them a talent of a ſuperior order, and 


ſtrong 


marks of genius. This architect had great abilities. It was from 
his violent efforts to outdo le Bernin, whoſe fame he Fore 
that he 2 from that ſimplicity which is the true baſis o 


the beauti 


ul, in order to give extravagant ornaments in tha 


taſte ; which have induced ſome to compare his ſtyle in archi» * 


tecture to the literary ſtyle of Seneca or MES 
BOS (Joan Barris r po), a celebrated member of 


arini. 


. 
* 


the french 
academy, was born at Beauvais in the year 1670; and deſcended 


m wealthy and reputable parents, his father Claude du Bos 


being a merchant, and a conſiderable magiſtrate in that town, 
John Baptiſt was ſent to Paris to finiſh his ſtudies, and was ad; 


mitted a 


| achelor of the Sorbonne in 1691. In 1695 he was made 
one of the committee for foreign affairs under Mr. Torcy, an 
was afterwards charged with ſome important tranſactions in 


Germany, Italy, England, and Holland. At his return to Paris, 
he was handſomely preferred, made an abbe, and had a onfider- 


able penſion ſettled on him. He was choſen 


of the french academy; and in this ſituation he died at Faris, 
upon the 23d of March 1742 [r]. FF 
B53 BOS (LamzerT), profeſſor of greek in the univerſity. of 
Franeker, born at Workum in the Low Countries 1670, de- 
voted himſelf wholly to ſtudy. However, he married when. 42, 
| and had two daughters. Marriage did not diminiſh his ardour 


ur works are, 1. Critical 
- 


s upon poetry and painting: the 
beſt edition of which valuable and elegant 
work is that of Paris, 1740, jt 3 vols. 

— 12mo. 2. A critical hiſtory of the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the french monarchy among the 
Gauls: the beſt edition 1743, in 2 vols. 

_ $0. and four 12mo. 3. The intereſts of 


> gn 
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England ill underſtood in the preſent war3- 
printed in 1704. 4. The biſtory of the r 
four Gordians, confirmed and illuſtrated b ß 
medals. 5. The hiſtory of the league of * 

Cambray, formed in 1708, againſt the re- 


- public of Venice: the beſt edition 1: n 


in 2 vols. 12am. 


rn 
3 am 2 


n pogo 
| forfedrning; and we have ſeveral works by him eſte 
their profound erudition. 1. An edition of the greek Verſion © 

the Septuagint, Francker, 1709, 2 vols. to, with variantes and 
prolegomena. 2. Obſervationes in novum teſtamentum, 1507, 
$vo. 3. Obſervationes in quoſdam auctores græcos, 1715, 8vo. 
4. An edition of the greek grammar of Vellerus, with additions 
F The antiquities of Greece. A french tranſlation of this, with 
the commentaries of Frederic Leiſner, by La Grange, appeared 
at Paris 1769, 12mo. This learned man n Prater, Jan. 6, 
35080 (PETER po), a famous proteſtant miniſter, and the 
Freateſt preacher of his time, was the ſon of an advocate of the 
Parliament of Rouen, born at Bayeux Feb 21, 1623. He was 
33 to the church of Caen by a conference in 1645, when 
ie was ſcarce 23 years of age. His merit created him enemies 
among the catholics, who once got him baniſhed ; but he was 
oon after recalled, and obtained the liberty of returning to his 
church in 1664. Lewis XIV. having publiſhed in 1666 a ſevere 
1 roclamation apainſt the proteſtants, all their churches ſent de- 
puties to Paris, to make humble remonſtrances to the king, but 
df them all none obtained the royal audience but himſelf. He 
appeared in behalf of the churches of Normandy, and after 
ſeveral conferences, he obtained ſomething againſt the declara- 
tion of 1666. He ſupported the intereſts of his party with great 
abili y till he was ſilenced by an arret of the parliament of Nor- 
mandy, June 6, 1685, whereby he was forbid the exerciſe of his 
miniftry any more in the kingdom. After the revocation of the 
edict of Nantz he retired into Holland, and was miniſter of the 
church of Rotterdam to his death, which happened Jan. 2, 1692. 
His works are ſpecimens of chriſtian oratory in french, and conſiſt 
bf 4 vols. of ſermons on mifceHaneous texts, three more on the 
three firſt chapters of the epiſtle to the Epheſians, and a collec- 
tion of ſeyeral pieces publiſhed in 2 vols, 8vo: after his death. 


© BOSCAN (Jon), of Barcelona, was brought to Venice by 
Andrew Navagero, ambaſſador from the republic to the emperor 
Cres V. It was in this city that he learnt to tranſport rhyming 
terminations from the italian to the ſpaniſh poetry. Garcilaſſlo 
and he are regarded as the firſt who drew this 8 out of 
chaos. His ſtyle is majeſtic, his expreſſions are elegant, his ſenti- 
ments noble, his lines eaſy, and his ſubjects various. His prin- 
cipal pieces are, 1. Medina, 1544, 4to, 2. Salamanca, 1547, 8vo. 
Boſcan was more ſucceſsful in ſonnets than in the other ſpecies 
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„ He died about 15433. | 

© BOSCHAER'TS (Fnomas WILLEBOSs), a flemiſh painter, 
was born at Berg in 1513, The crayon and the pencil were 
the toys of his infancy. At twelve years of age he drew his own 
portrait. The prince of Orange was ſo great an admirer of his 
355 | 3; SEE is pictures, 
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gp | Dom ak e ee him in embelliſhing his palace. 
This painter diflinguiſhed himſelf in allegory and colouring. 
© BOSCOVICH (Joszrnx Roces), a famous geometrician and 
aſtronomer, born at Raguſa the 18th of May 1771, died at Milan 
the 12th of February 1787, entered in 1725 of the ſociety of 
eſus, and was ſucceſſively profeſſor of mathematics at Rome, at 
Pavia, and at Milan. The jeſuits having been ſuppreſſed in Italy 


ſtruments of the marine, with a penſion of 8000 livres; this 


was an inducement to him to extend his refearches towards the 


neweſt and moſt difficult part of optics : the theory of achromatic 


* . 


glaſſes. It employs a third part of 5 vols. 4to. which he pub- 
liſhed in 1785; containing new and important obſervations. 
Some circumſtances obliged him to quit Paris in 1783, to go 
and have his works printed in Italy. He retired to Milan; 
where he was held in high conſideration till his death. The 


3 emperor charged him with inſpecting the commiſſion for mea- 


furing a degree which he had ordered to be done in Lombardy. 
The abbẽ Boſcovich was known to be expert in ſuch operations. 
In 1750, the cardinal Valenti, having given orders for meaſuring 
degrees in Italy, our aſtronomer undertook the buſineſs con- 
jointly with father Maire. The reſult of it was a good book in 

4to. tranſlated into french, and printed at Paris in 1770. An- 


other work of the abbẽ Boſcovich, publiſhed in 1758 and 1763, 


is upon the different laws of nature and that of attraction, con- 
fidered as a conſequence of an univerſal law, to which he recurs 
with no leſs ſagacity than depth of knowledge in mathematics 
and metaphyſics. Few men have ever brought theſe two ſciences 
into ſo exquiſite and uſeful a conjunction. Yet he had none of 
that barrenneſs of fancy which uſually accompanies a great pro- 
ficiency in them. Poetry filled up much of his time. His latin 


poem on eclipſes, De ſolis ac Junz defectibus, which was firſt 
printed in London, is as remarkable for the elegance of its ſtyle, 
as for the talent of putting into harmonious verſe the moſt in- 


tricate matters of theory and calculation. The abbẽ Boſcovich, 
always amiable in company, to which he willingly reſorted, com- 
poſed verſes with the greateſt facility, and his ready genius dic- 


tated them to him in the courſe of converſation, for the enter- 
tainment of his friends of both ſexes; for the moſt inflexible 
virtue of every ſpecies was never any impediment with him in 


the agreeable diſplay of ſocial qualities. He had travelled in all! 


1 parts of Europe, and even in Turkey. The narrative of this laſt 
expedition was printed firſt in french, and afterwards in italian. 
30810 (JAMEs), BOSIUS, native of Milan, and a ſervitor of 


the order of Maltha. This monk, being detained at Rome = 
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in 1773, the patrons he had in France invited him to Paris. By 
_ their intereſt he obtained the title of director of the optical in- 
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an 
Vas nephew of the former. His collection, intituled, Roma 
ſotteranea, Rome, 1632, fol. contains the deſeription of the 
- _ - tombs and the epitaphs of the early chriſtians which are found 
in the catacombs of that capital of catholicity. He often paſſed 
EE five or ſix days ſucceſſively in ſubterranean caverns. : A prieſt 
pl the oratory of Rome (pere Aringhi) tranſlated his book from 
italian into latin, in b folio, 165 1. The admirers of eccle- 
Gaſtical, antiquities ſet a high value on this verſion, which is 
23 far more ample than the original. 
'  _, BOSSE (AsnAHAM), an engraver, native of Tours, gave the 
3 Frſt leſſons of perſpective in che academy of painting at Paris. 
Helle had great judgement in that branch ag well as of architec- 
ture. He left, 1. Three good tracts, on the manner of draw- 
ing the orders of architecture, 1684, folioz on the art of en- 
1 5 Sus, 1645, Bro z on perſpective, 1682, Bvo. 2. Repreſenta - 
tion of divers human figures, with their meaſures taken from 
the antiques at Rome, Paris, 1656; a pocket volume all en- 
graved, To ares in aqua fortie, but in a peculiar method, are 
agreeable. The work of Boſſe on the art of engraving was re- 
publiſhed ſome years ago, with the remarks and augmentations 
2 M. Cochin the younger. Boſſe died in his on country about 
| .year 1000, ; 2 


3560880 (Rexs xs), bern at Paris, March 16, 1631. 
ile began his ſtudies at Nanterre, where he diſcovered an 

BE: _ taſte for polite literature, and ſoon made Nd Fg pro- 

reſs in all the valuable parts of learning. In 1649 he left 

- Nanterre, was admitted a canon regular in the abbey of St. 

Genevieve, and after a year's probation took the habit in this 

abbey. Here he Apple to, philoſophy and divinity, in which 

he made 2 ciency, and took upon him pricit's orders in 

1057 3 but, either from inclination, or in obedience to his ſu - 
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ture in ſeveral religious houſes. After twelve years, being tire& _ 
of the fatigue of ſuch an employment, he gave it up, with a 
refolution to lead a dag and retired life. Here he publiſnhed his 1 
Paraitel, or compariſon betwixt, the principles of Ariſtotle's nas | 
tural philoſophy, and thoſe of Des Cartes, Paris, 1674. His intenn 
tion in this piece was not toſhew the oppoſition betwixt theſe vo 
philoſophers, but rather to make them agree, and to prove that 
they do not differ ſo much as is generally thought; yet this pro- 1 
duction of his was but indifferently received, Scher becauſe | +8 
theſe two philoſophers differ too widely to he reconciled; or be- 13 
cauſe Boſſu had not made himſelf ſufficiently acquainted witx 
their opinions. The next treatiſe he publiſhed was that on ep̃ie 
poetry [o, which gained him great reputation: Boileau ſays iet 
is one of the beſt compoſitions on this ſubje& that ever ap- ©. 8 
peared in the french language [H]. Boſſu — met with a 
piece wrote by St. Solin againſt this gentleman, he wrote a 8 
cConfutation of it, for which favour Boileau was extremely g rate: 
ful; and it produced an intimate friendſhip betwixt them, which 1 
continued till our author's death, in March 1680. He left a vaſt 3 
number of manuſcript volumes, which are kept in the abbey of 
St. John de Chartres. | ; ] | VVV 
B088UET (Jauxs), biſhop of Meaux, born at Dijon tze 
25th of September 1627. He received the firſt rudiments of his 
education there, and in 1642 was ſent to Paris to finiſh his ſtudies . 
at the college of Navarre. In 1652 he received the degree of 
D. D. and ſoon after went to Metz, where he was made a canon. 1 
Whilſt he reſided here, he applied himſelf chiefly to the ſtudy 
of the ſcriptures, and the angry of the fathers, eſpecially St. 
Auguſtine. In a little time he became a celebrated preacher, + 5 
and was invited to Paris, where he had for his hearers many of, 
| _—_ learned men of his time, and ſeveral perſons of the ; 
firſtrank at court. In 1669 he was created biſhop of Condom, 
and the ſame month was appointed preceptor to the dauphing _ 
upon which occaſion, and the applauſe he gained in the di.. 
likes of it, pope Innocent XI. congratulated him in a ve 
polite letter. When he had almoſt finithed the education of this 
mes he addrefled to him his Diſcours ſur PHiſtoire Univer- 
elle, which was'publiſhed in 1681. About a year after he was 
made preceptor he gave up his biſhopric, becauſe he could not 


; fe] It is intituled, Traits du poeme of: he has prefixed a diſcourſe to the abbs 
epique par le R. P. le Boſſu, chanoine re- de Morſan, containing an account of he 
ther de Sainte Genevieve, The firſt edi - treatiſe; and ſome encomiums upon i 
ion was publiſhed at Paris in 1675. This and he has alſo given ſome memoirs con- 
Work has gone thrugh ſeveral editions. cerning Boſſu's life. OBE Sea oe 
There was one priuted at the Hague in [u] F. Courayer, Mem. touchant le F. 
1714, which F. Le Courayer had the care le Bolſu, p.2ge + - 
Say „ e re 


veſiche in his dioceſe, on account. of his engagement at court. In 
41680688 the king appointed him firſt almoner to the dauphineſs, 
na nd the year after gave him the biſhopric of Meaux, In — 4 
due was made counſellor of ſtate, and the year following firſt 
dumoner to the ducheſs of Burgundy. Nor did the learned 
world honour him leſs than the court; for he had been admitted 
à2 member of the french academy; and in 1695, at the deſire of 
_ the royal college of Navarre, of which he was a member, the 
. . wesen him their ſupe rio. 
lhe writings of Boſſuet had gained him no leſs fame than 
 _ . © his ſermons. From the year 1655 he had entered the lifts againſt 
the proteſtants; the moſt famous piece he wrote againſt them 
Was his Refutation du catechiſme de Paul Ferri. In 1651 he 
wrote another, intituled, L'expoſition de la doctrine de Fẽégliſe 
_ _  eatholique' (ur les matieres de controverſe. This had the appro- 
__ bation of the biſhops of France, as well as of the prelates and 
5 _ -- eardinals of Rome. Innocent XI. wrote him two letters on the 
 ___ fubjeQ}, and the work was tranſlated into moſt of the european 
languages: M. Labbé Montaign was the author of the engliſh 
tranſlation. He brought back ſeveral to the romiſh church who 
dad embraced the proteſtant religion; and it was for the benefit 
of ſuch that in 1682 he publiſhed his Traite de la communion ſous 


Illes deux eſpeces, and his Lettre paſtorale aux nouveaux catholi- 
5 3 In 1686 he publiſhed his Hiſtoire des egliſes proteſtantes, 
 __ for which, as well as ſeveral other of his writings, he was attack- 


_ ed by Meff. Jurieu, Burnet, Baſnage, and ſeveral other proteſtant 
miniſters. He always diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a zealous advo- 
cate for the catholic religion ; and fo great was his defire to'bring 

about a re- union of the proteſtants with the church of Rome, 
that for this purpoſe he voluntarily offered to travel into foreign 
countries. He formed ſeveral ſchemes for this purpoſe, which 
were approved of by the church of Rome, and might perhaps 
have had ſome ſucceſs, had not the ſucceeding wars prevented 
his putting them in execution. His writings in regard to the 

+ = There are extant of his ſeveral very celebrated funeral ora- 

tions, particularly thoſe on the queen-mother of France in 1667, 
on the queen of England 1669, on the dauphineſs 1670, on the 

- queen of France 1683, on the princeſs Palatine 1685, on chan- 

. , cellorle Tellier 1686, on the prince de Conde, Louis de Bour- 
bon 1687. Nor, amidſt all the great affairs in which he was 
employed, did he neglect the duty of his dioceſe. The Statuts 
Synodaux, which he publiſhed in 1691, and ſeveral other of his 
pieces, ſhew how attentive he was to maintain regularity of diſ- 
 Eipline; and this he did with ſo much affability and diſcretion, 
as rendered him untyerſally loved and reſpected. After OE 5 
„„ Ee. - . 
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5 12, 1704, and was buried at Meaux; where his funeral was ho- Be: 
noured with the \preſence of many prelates his friends, and an 


ſpent. a liſe in the ſervice of the church, he died at Paris, April 


oration pronounced in his praiſe by father de la Rue the jeſut. 1 
The ſame honour was likewiſe paid to his memory at Paris, in 


the college of Navarre, Where cardinal Noailles performed the 


pPontifical ceremonies, and the funeral oration was ſpoken by a2 


doctor of the houſe. Nor was Rome ſilent in his praiſe; for 
an eulogium was ſpoken to his memory; and, what was un- 
uůlſual, it was delivered in the italian tongue, at the college De - 
propaganda fide, by the chevalier Maffei, in preſence of ſeveral _ 


Cardinals, prelates, and other perſons of the firſt rank. It wa 


_ afterwards printed, and dedicated to his illuſtrious pupil the 


dauphin [IJ]. 


508 TON (Tngoxnas, A. M). He was born at Dunſe in 
Scotland, March 17, 1676, and took his degrees in the univer- 
ſity of Edinburgh under many diſadvantages, being rather in 
indigent circumſtances. In 1697 he was licenſed to preach, and 
in 1699 ordained miniſter at Simprin, a ſmall pariſh-near the 


 . borders of Scotland. In 1506 he was removed to Etterick, in 


the ſame neighbourhood, and became one of the moſt popular 
- 22 of that age. In 1719 he publiſhed his famous book, 
iüntituled, Human nature in its fourfold ſtate, a book that has 
bo ou through many editions. In 1721 he publiſhed, in latin, 
Remarks on the yowel-points uſed in hebrew, which is now 
greatly eſteemed on the continent of Europe. He died at Et- 
terick, of a ſcorbutic diſorder, the 20th of May 1732, aged 56. 
He left; ready for the preſs, A treatiſe on the - covenant. of 
grace, and another on afflictions, which have been ſince pub- 
liſhed ; but the reſt of his poſthumous works did not receive 


his finiſhing corrections. He likewiſe wrote: Memoirs of him- 


_ felf, publiſhed after his-death. ' © © 8 
_  , BOSWELL (James), was the eldeſt ſon of Alexander Boſ- 
well, lord Auchinleck, one of the judges in the ſupreme courts 
of ſeſſion and juſticiary in Scotland. He was born at Edinburgh, _ 


| OR; ag, 1740, and received the firſt rudiments. of education in 


that city, He afterwards ſtudied civil law in the univerſities of 
Edinburgh and Glaſgow, During his reſidence in theſe cities, 


he acquired by the ſociety of the engliſh gentlemen who were - 
ſtudents in the ſeotch collegee, that remarkable predilection fer 
their manners, which neither the force of education, or the dul- 3 


cedo of his natale ſoſum, could ever eradicate. But, his moſk. 


intimate acquaintance at this period was the rev. Mr. Temple 
a worthy, learned, and pious divine, whoſe well-written chara . 


CALF mentioned, an exact lift of which Memoires de Fee Tor | 


—_ 


voux for the oe Ts 


.  trof© wes ikke 1 ar Fateh ne Mr. Bol. 
1 F 1 5 well imbibed early the ambition of diſtinguiſhing himſelf by his 
| * literary talents, und had the good fortune to obtain the patron- | 
of the late lord Somerville. This nobleman treated him 
Pit the a en 


— and my corp ever remem- 

joyed with this 
. idea of the 
2 ebe viſited that wor ; in 


3 was congenial to his own Mints and becunge, chat it became ever 
satter his favourite reſidence, whither he always returned from 
=: 1 is eſtate in Scotland, and from his various rambles in different 
nM E of Europe, with increaſing eagerneſs and delight z and we 
him, nearly twenty years afterwards, condemning Scotland 
| | as too narrow a ſphere, and wiſhing to make his chief reſidence 
* London, which he ealls the great ſoene of ambition, inſtruc- 
tion, and, comparatively, making his heaven upon earth. He 
Was, doubtleſs, confirmed in the attachment to the metropolis 
by the ſtrong predilection entertained-towards it by his friend 
Dr. Johnſon, whoſe ſentiments on this ſubjet Mr. Boſwell de- 
tails in various parts of his life of that great man, and which 
are corroborated by every one, in purſuit of literary and intel- 
Je Aual attainments, ae has enjoyed but à taſte of 98 n | 
ffeaſt which that city ſpreads before him. | 
_ - © The politeneſs, affability, and nfingating anbaniey — man- 
mers, which diſtinguiſhed f Ir. Boſwell, introduced him into the 
company of many eminent and learned men, whoſe acquain- 
ance and friend{hip he evltivated with the greateſt aſſiduity. 
In truth, the eſteem and approbation of learned men ſeem to 
have been one chief object of his literary ambition; and we 
* And him ſo ſueceſsful in purſuing his end, that he enumerated 
ſiome of the greateſt men in Scotland a his friends even be- 
= Fore he left it for the firſt time.  Notwithit nding Mr. Bofwell 
bpby his education was intended for the bar, yet he was himſelf 
| earneſtly bent at this period upon obtaining à commiſſion in the 
guards, and follicited lord Auchlolec's ue acquieſcence z but re- 
1 turned, however, by his deſire, into : takes he received 
b W A4 e'regular courſe of inſtruction im the law, and paſſed his-trials 
20 2 civihan at Edinburgh. Still, however, ambitious of "dif- 
BR > himſelf as one of the «© manly hearts who guard the 
ir, 4s bo reviſited London a ſeeond time in 1762; and, vatious 
occurrences delaying the purchaſe of a commiſſion, he was at 
. perſuaded by lord Auchinleck to 1 inquiſh] his purſuit, . 
an adveeate at che ſeoteh bar. In compſiance, 
therefore, with his father's wiſhes, he conſented to go to Utrecht 
the enſuing 8 to hear the lectures of an excellent civilian = 


R * to make his 
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grand tour of Europe. The year 1763 may be conſidered the 
| important epocha in Mr. Boſwell's life, as he had, what nue 
1 a fingular felicity, an introduction to Dr. Johnfon. . 
This event, [o auſpicious for Mr. Boſwell, happened on Max, 
106, 1763. Having continued one winter at Utrecht, during 

which time he viſited ſeveral parts of the Netherlands, he com- 
menced his projected travels. Paſſing from Utrecht into Ger- 


1 


many, he purſued his route 88 5 Switzerland to Genera; 
8 whence he croſſed the Alps into Italy, having viſited on his 
journey Voltaire at Ferney, and Roufſcau in the wilds of Neuf. 
chatel. Mr. Boſwell continued ſome time in Italy, where be 
met and aſſociated with lord Mountſtuart, to whom he after- 
Wards dedicated his Theſes Juridice. Having viſited the moſt _ 
remarkable cities in Italy, Mr. Boſwell failed ro Corſica, travelled 
over every part of that iſland, and obtained the friendſhip of the . 
iülluſtrious, Paſquale de Paoli, in whoſe palace he refided during 
his ſtay at Corſica. He afterwards went to Paris, whence he 
returned to Scotland in 1766, and foon after became an advo- 

_ cate at the ſcotch bar. The celebrated Douglas cauſe was at - 
that time a ſubject of general diſcuſſion. Mr. Boſwell publiſhed 
the k. ſſence of the Douglas cauſe ;” a pamphlet which con- 

tributed to procure Mr. Douglas the popularity which he at of 
that time pollefſed, In 1768 Mr. Boſwell publithed his “ Ac- op 
count of Corſica, with memoirs. of General Paoli.” Of ths © = 
printed performance Dr. Johnſon thus expreifes - himfelfs 7 

c Your journal is curious and delightful. I know not whe- 

ther I could name any narrative by which curioſity is better 

excited or better gratified.” This book has been tranſlated into 
the german, dutch, italian, and french languages; and was re- 

ceived with extraordinary approbation. In the following win 
ter, the theatre-royal at Edinburgh, hitherto reſtrained by party- 

ſpirit, was opened. On this occaſion Mr. Boſwell was follicite t 
by David Roſs, eſq. to write a prologue. The effect of this pr. 

logue upon the audience was highly 2 to the author, and bY 
beneficial to the manager; as it ſecured to the latter, by the an- 
nihilation of the oppoſition which had been till that time too 
ſucceſsfully exerted againft him, the uninterrupted poſſeſſion. of 
his patent; which he enjoyed till his death, 5 I, ͤĩ 
September 1790. Mr. Boſwell attended his funeral as chief 1 
mourner, and paid the laſt honours. to a man with whom de 
had ſpent many a pleaſant hour. 
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I.!n 1769, was celebrated at Stratford on Avon the jubilee in 
honour of Shakſpeare. Mr. Boſwell, an enthufiaſtic admirer of 
the writings af our immortal bard, and ever ready to join the . 

Feſtive throng, Tepaired thither, and appeare . 


and appeared at the maſqu—- 
race as an armed corlican chief; a character he was eminently. +» 1 


du life to ſupport, This year Mr. Boſwell was married | 


Miß Margaret Montgomery, a lady who, to the advantages of 
A pohte education, united admirable. good ſenſe and 3 brilliant 
underſtanding. | She was daughter of David Montgomery, eſg. 
.__  rekated to the illuſtrious family of Eglintoune, and reprefenta- 
Bye of the antient peerage of Lyle. The death of this amiable 
_ _ woman happened in June 1790. Mr, Boſwell has honoured | 
ber memory with an affectionate tribute. She left him two 
ons and three daughters; who, to uſe Mr. Boſwell's own 
Words, © if they inherit her good qualities, will have no reaſon 
_ to complain of their lot. Dos magna parentum virtus.“ In 
4182 lord Auchinleck died. In 1783 Mr. Boſwell publiſhed his 
 ,  _ celebratedletter to the people of Scotland; which is thus praiſed 
; dy Johnſon in à letter to the author; “I am very much of your 
of; e e rg paper contains very conſiderable knowledge of 
_ * Hiſtory and the conſtitution, very properly produced and applied.“ 
| Mr. Boſwell communicated, the kay to Mr: Pitt, whois. | 
5 23 gave it his approbation. This firft letter was followed 
dy a fecond, in which Mr. Boſwell diſplayed his uſual energy 
And political abilities. In 1785 Mr. Boſwell publiſhed * A jour- 
mal of 2 tour to the Hebrides” with Dr. Johnſon z which met 
7 2 a ſucceſs ſimilar to his entertaining account of Corſica. This 
 - year Mr. Boſwell removed to London, and was ſoon after called 
do the engliſh bar. But Mr. Boſwell's profeſſional buſineſs was 
Interrupted by preparing bis moſt celebrated work,“ The life 
of Samuel Johnſon, LL. D.” This was publiſhed in 1790, 
and was received by the world with en inen It is 
a faithful hiſtory of . life ; and exhibits a moſt intereſt- 
ing picture of the character of that illuſtrious moraliſt, deline- 
ated with a maſterly hand. The preparation of a ſecond edi- 
-._ _* —- tion of this work was the laſt literary performance of Mr. Boſ- 
| well. Since then no particular circumſtance occurred. Mr. 
"Boſwell (ſays another of his biographers) undoubtedly poſſeſſed 
conſiderable intellectual powers; as he could never have diſ- 
played his collection of the witticiſms of his friend in ſo lively - 
a manner as he has done, without having a pictureſque imagi- 
nation, and a turn for poetry as well as humour. He had a con- 
ſiderable ſhare of melancholy in his temperament ; and, though 
the general tenor of his life was gay and active, he frequently 
experienced an unaccountable depreſſion of ſpirits. In one of 
theſe gloomy moods he wrote a ſeries of eſſays under the title 
of The hypochondriac, which appeared in a periodical publi- 
_ cation about the year 1282, and which he had thoughts of col-. 
lecting into a yolume, Soon after his return from a'viſit to Au- 
Chinleck, he was ſeized with a diſorder which put an end to his 


* 
4 


Lie, at his houſe in Portland-ſtreet, on the 1gth of June 1795, in 


5 


2 


* 5 ; 3 * 5 7 


S 4 


de 55th year of his age. Of his own character he gives. the 
following account in his journal of the tour to the Hebrides : 
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to no A little of his fellow- traveller! Think, then; of a gen- 
tleman of antient blood; the pride of which was his predomi- 
nant paſſion. He was then in his 33d year, and had been about 
four years happily married: his inclination was to be a ſoldier; 
but his father, a reſpectable judge, had preſſed him into the pro- 
feſſion of the law. He had travelled a good deal; and ſeem? 
many varieties of human life. He had thought more than any 
body ſuppoſed, and had. a pretty good ſtock of general learning 
and knowledge.” He had all Dr. Johnſon's principles, with ſome? 
degree of relaxation. He had rather too little than too much 
prudence ; and, his imagination being lively, he often ſaid: 
_ things o which the effect Was very diſſerent ſrom the inten- 
tion. He reſembled ſometimes Phe beſt good man, with the 
worſt-natured muſe: Hel cannot deny himſelf: the vanity of 
finiſting with the encomium of Pr. ohms, whoſe friendly 
partiality to the companion of this tout repreſents him as one 
* hoſe acuteneſs would help my enquiry, and whoſe gaiety of 
converſation, and civility of manners, are ſufficient to counters 
act the inconveniencies of travel, in countries leſs hoſpitable: 
than We have paſſed.” | e YL 8 9 (47. 2827 FREED FR 2 8 
90 TH (Jons and Axprew), flemiſh painters, both deceaſed 
in 1650, had BloEmatrt for their maſter. The union of theſe 
two brothers was ſo intimate, that they not only followed tlieir 
ſtudies and travelled together, but even executed their pictures 
in conjunction. John ſeized the manner of Claude Lorrain, 
and Andrew that of Bamboche. The former painted the land- 
ſcape, and the other the figures and animals; but their works, 
though done by different hands, ſeemed the production of only 
one. They were much eſteemed, and fetched a great price. 
Theſe artiſts were chiefly diſtinguiſhed by an eafy touch, a mel- 
low pencil, and a lively eolour ing nh 
BOTHLAN, . ens phylician of Bagdat, contem- 


5 : 
* 


porary ary and antagoniſt of Ibn Rodhwan. They were-continually. 
ſparring at one another in their eee e Bothlan, ch 5 
he might be perſonally acquainted with his adverſary, made 4 
voyage into ee A. D. 1047. He was of 2 good exterior, 
very eloquent, aud well verſed in the belles-lèttres. On the 
other hand Ibn Rodhwan was of a dark and ugly countenance, 
on account of which he had written a hook to prove that it was 
not neceſſary for a phyſician to be handſome. Ibn Bothlan 
uſed to call im the crocodile of the devil. Our Bagdat phy- 
| WH | fician, on leaving Zpgypt; went to Conſtantinople, where he 
lived a year. He died without ng erf e e What 
NMonſ. d' Herbelot aſſuręes us of his having embraced the mo- 
naſtic life is not confirmed by Abou Ofaibah. Ibn Bothlan is 
author of the following works: Kenaſch, or a compendium of 
Vol. II. . Þ £5 6s | medicine 
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flaves and make profit by them ; Tables of health; Of the dil. 
eegnſes of phyſicians; Introdudion to the art of medicine 3 Da- 
Wat ol athebbai, the rekgion of phyſicians z Of eee 
1 child who had the ſtone x]. | 
- BOTT-(Jonun ps), an architect, born in France. in 2696; of: . 

; proteſtant paren ON ny his country early in life, and went 
into the ſervice of Orange, afterwards king of Great 
Britain. After the death of that prince, he attached himſelf to 

the e e mee who gave him à poſt of captain of 

he guards. | This however did not ſlacken his induſtry in archi- 

1 refture. His firſt edifice was the arſenal at Bern. He aftere 

wards: A himſelf by various monuments of his art. Fre- 
deric I. being dead, Bott conciliated. the favour' of Frederic. 
Filliam, who raiſed him to the rank of major-general. The 
ifications of Weſel, of which place he was commandant, 

- were conftruted under his direction. In 1928 he went into 
the ſervice of the king of Poland, eleftor of Saxony, in quality 
of lieutenant. general and chief of the engineers. In Preſden 
re ſeveral cxifices of his erection, where: he died in 1745, "7 

cat reputation for probity, intelligence, and valeur. 
75071 ( (Tens), an engliſh clergyman of /i ' ingenuity an 
, was deſcended from an antient famil taffor nies 
and: born at Derby in 1688. His grandfather had been a major 
on the parhament fide in the civil wars ;, his father had dimi- 
niſhed a conliderable paternal eſtate by gaming; but his mother, 
being a notable woman, contrived to give a education ta 
fix children. Thomas the youngeſt. - l. his g tical 
learning at Derby; had his education among t the diſſen enters; and 
was appointed to preach to a preſbyterian oe the „ ee EO 
ing in Lincolnſhire.. Not liking this mode of life, he 
to date wan N the and oP oy _ rei Ne, a view ew of 
repari z but meaſures again, 
be RE Yd in the church of England, 2 after the 3 | 
of George I. and was preſented to the rectory of Winbu: 
Norfolk. About 1725 he was preſented tothe benefice of rag 
merſton 3 in 1734, to the rectory af Spixworth;; and, in 1747s 
to the recbory of Edge field; all in Norfolk. About 1750, his 
mental powers began to decline ; and, at Chriſtmas 1752, he 
_ ceaſed to appear in the pulpit. He died at Norwich, Whither 
5 had removed in 1753 with his family, Sept. 2 [2708 leav- 

ing a wife, whom he married in 127393 * alſo a 4 

Bott, eſq. now of Chriſt church in Hampſhire, who 10 4 þ 7 

of the Antiquarian ſoeiety, and who publiſhed, in e Aol | 

lection of caſes relating to the 1 laws IJ. Among 

I Lp! Auditions to the Bibl. G Bi 7 Mr. Bott el were, 

* nnn, 1 he peas nd bppies oft abe. 
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rk in irons, together with don Diego and don 
lombo, brothers of Chriſtopher. He ſent them 


Ifabella, exaſperated at this proceeding, iſſued orders immediate- 
ly to ſet theſe illuſtrious priſoners at liberty, They preſented 
fv with a thouſand crowns, to defray their expences to Gre- 


nada, where the court was then kept; and there received 
them with marks of extraordinary diſtinction. They annulled 


all that had been done againſt them, and promiſed to recom- 
enſe and avenge them. Bovadilla was recalled, and don Ni- 


5 notes Ovando, commander of the order of Alcantara, was 


ent in his place. Bovadilla found himſelf all on a fudden 
abandoned to his fate. However, he was treated with honour 
nd reſpect till the moment of his departure, which happened 


hortl Phe and proved to be the laſt act of his life. The 


fleet 0 Which he failed being ſhipwrecked, he periſhed with 


many others. This was in 1502. One and twenty ſhips, all 


cighted with gold, went to the bottom 
the linmedizte defign of ehrittianity, on wich,” April zoth 1730. 5. A. 3oth of 
ix. 56. a pamphlet in '$vo, 1724. Jan ſermon, preached at Norwich, 


5 


1730, $vo. 3. The principal and pecu- &c- 6. Remarks upon Butler's 6th chap- 
Har notion of a late book, intituled, The ter of the analogy of religion, &e. concern» 
religion of nature delineated, conſidered, ing neceſſity, 1730. 7. Anſwer to the 

8 * refuted, 1725. 
Wollaſton's notion of moral obliga 
4. A viſitation ſermonz. preached a 


jo 
Io 
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3. A ſecond tract in defence of this, and printed at the requeſt of the mayor, 


This was agalnſt firſt volume of Warburton' divine lega= | 5 
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a n o A ſculptor and nes s Bal 

ligni in 1698. He was, bee, 17 an a we ken fot theſe 

wo. arts, but W himſelf at length te, the farmer. red 

: rn paſſed = forms time at Paris under the Tg . 
taine d the pr Fize 25 he. ag hk im "is 22, | 


Rome at the ky turn 
E * talents 194 PEAR „ Be os Aris 
w works: 2;Jlt.of them may Teen in 4 life of him, 
_ Publiſhed in 8 y the count de Caylus, In 1744 be - 
obtained A Place i in e and, two years after, | 


8 


forſhip., Hs died in 1702, a loſg to the arts, and ** la- 
mans? . for he 3 is 2 a8 A man of 2 en 1 Kian. 
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dene of jun e b whict a was o editor. He . 
_ wo A treatiſe ain nuptiaux, F 17 3 8, 4to. 2. Nei 


un arocat, 1753, 12mo. It was he Wo 
of juriſ prudence. for the Encyclopedie, be egimnir 
volume. 
BOUCHER nere, firſt, painter to Louis 1. OY | 
- eelled in almoſt every f 5 but eſpecially in the light ng 
2 His ep eſus leeping, is finely coloured, and 
ſigned with æ moſt flowing contour. The ſhepherd aſleep vir 
the knees of his ſhepherdeſs, is a ſweet little landfeape, of ogy 
merit... Many of his other landſcapes are pecularly Frey. 
lis other moſt noted pieces are paſtorals for the manufacture 
peſtry, at Beauvais; the mules in the king's library _ 
75 and Natoire) ; the four ſeaſons, in the figure of infants, 
1 the 8 of the council-room at Fenin forge 3 2 hunt c or 
tygers, &c,.. He was uſually called the painter of the races, 
and the Anacreon of painting. Died in 170. 0 
0 HER (Joan), ns. of thoſe preachers of the goſpel, 
Mo a to their ſhame,. have diſpraced it, by applying i it to the 
2 of faction, MT 1 Jn men to war inſtead of per- 
ading them to peace. He was a doctor of the Sorbonne, and 
_ curate of St. Pennet at Paris z and, in the time of the Ike 
was a moſt ſeditious and furious agent among the rebels. 2 * 
firſt aſſembly was held in his apartment, in the college 
tet, in the year 158 5. It was be Who, by ordering t wy — 
bell to be rung in his church on the 2d of September 1587, eon 
nted more n aux Hoey * commotion of the ii 
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be copſenper es of which, were. ſo i ner, to Henry, 1. 
. that day made him more inſolent the n 
5 4 0 vie againſt. the perſon of the Figs, and. 0 
us eee e 8 (69 more. than preach, he, W ote ; 4, and pub- 
hiogs a diſcqurig e Jud ice of {APA 


& 10 þ of that prince he was ſtill mare impude 
heco! Eq ER under a Pee. 5 
as actually and notoriouſly an hugueno e 5 
tence ay: him, to 125 pal yt f no en hes Henry IV 
profeſſed himſelf. A; roman g catholic: nevertheleſs, that be,mi 
Dat want an object for 12 EW and mutinous ſpirit, he 255 
5 Reds 1 5 his opinion; an | nine ſermons. to prove, that 
: of. led Hen 
5 . 1 5 5 5 ory wen | 


: mour,” 2 el. 40 Ne 2s e a 1 amo 
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t th xc>llent* Thins” Sinable na, — — ings: ich,.. | 

In iis an oe is fatire ; for ſuch mb ble ode ciog ings: 6 ext 82 5 e 

b was moſt certainly 4 more flagitious from the comutien of the dw | 

__ thing than this ka Wes in ficken he had 5 7 al right : 
itant 1 


I nL . to the kingdo was la poſed, d 
85 one, of pudent b e bus at last ffäin 2 he jut jd men OY | 
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t is et ve Wes ur tobdebux; ith a” 
end of « pl N 755 ey, points out we fifties $I 
ate 'the p Pope: 8 of princes, and the defects they ou 4 
to Avoid. This cha plet is dedicated to Charles de Ia Trühouil 0 
The firſt nineteen 5.694 begin with' the letters of the name 
hat ſeigneur, Alſo, Les regnards traverſant Re 1 erilleu- 
ſes, Paris, folio, without the” aud Les triowphes de la noble 
et moureuſe d lame, 153 7s vv. In his annals of Aq itaihe” 18 
much labour and precibontz bu oy 05 eee ſtyle, ir 3 
80 denk ( vas), Archbimo pot "Canterbury, died in 
1486. The only" ching of any confeq {2 ce, in No the” arch» 
| biſhop hore any part, was' Nutte Alg of p 
land, in 1 year 146 oy e arek bbithop bein nee chat 
preſs was Tet ü zaarlem, ated on Henry VI. 2 
the throne, to ha two men over, 9 the le e merchant: 
in order r "conceal" their buſineſs, A thouſand merks ws 
their pockets; of which three” Be were furniſhed” 'by t the 
: 2 that they might make themſdves'tmaſters of this my- 
« As ſoon as they were ſettled at Haarlem they cultivated 
an *acquaintance' With 4 of the compoſitors And at" length, 
| by money and promiſes, perfüsded Him to carty off a fet of Jet 
ters, and embark with them in the night for England. When 
they cum Eto the DA (a IN Oxford" a more ee 
Tr for printing than London), he ſent the compoſitor thither 
and for 83 ho 10 ip 27 before he had Uiſcovered the | 
7 cret, they ſet 4 -gbard upon the preſs; and thus the art 
of peared ſooner at 1 ils univerſity, by the care and 
. — anifeat e'of this archbiſhop, than at any 8 þ lace in Eu- 
l 5 5 Mente and Haarlem. This Was an ft of public 
Fr iritedn efs well worthy of the care of 2 primate of England I 
if 3 Hall taken all che expence upon bimſelf, it woult 
2 been ſtill more for his honour!” But archbiſhop 'Bouchier 
was more like ſome of thoſe who have followed than'like thofe 
ho bad gone before him in that Tee.” Notwithſtandin ng the he 
nobleneſs pf his birth (he was brother to lord Effex), he had a 
mean and inberal turn. But if we read of none of his virtues, 
we meet with none of bis vices, except this of avarice ; which, 
in à great eccleſiaſtic, whoſe ſoul can't ver be too much incline 4 
t li ality, is one of the worſrt. nw 
-BOUDEWINS (Micnazr), phyſician, mn at. Antwerp, 
Per he acquired great reputation as a practitioner. He is the 
author of a Work equally uſeful'to-divines and hyßcians. He 
Here ver) 3 treats of thoſe caſes in the practice of me- 
dicine, that relate to the ming aud conſcience The title of it 
ie, Ventilabrum medico. cheologicum, Antwerp, 1666, _ 
SBoudwin * 1 27 T” 108 % „ eee : 
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* .nerolity, whi 
aſk permiſſion to ſerve u 
though he was his ſenior. At the battle of Malplaquet in 1709, 
he made the retreat in ſuch good order, that he left behind him 
neither ge 3 nor priſoners. The marquis de Bouflers united ._ 
. the virtues of a good citizen with the activity of a general; ſery- 

ing his prince as the antient Romans ſerved their republic z -AC- 
 +counting his life for nothing when the ſafety of his country was 
in gueſtion. Ihe king fs ordered him to go and ſuccour 

Lille, and having left to himſelf the choice of his lieutenants 3 
he ſet; out that inſtant, without ſettling his affairs, or taking 


3 


| Get no Lune 8 


nt BOUFLERS. (Lovis Fu Angels DUc ps), peer and. echt 
ef France, was born Jan. 10, 1644. His en for the art 


E. wax having diſplayed themſelyes at a very early period, he: "op 


2p 2699 669 to be colonel of a regiment of dragoons. - 1 
_ . himſelf at the head of that corps, under the 
requi and under Turenne. He received a dan- 


| gerous wound. a the battle of Voerden; and another in the 


m, to the capture whereof he contributed much, : 


2 5 the. confellion of i After ſeveral ſignal exploits, he 


2 Ther: 


1 renow 1 the defence of Lille in 1708. 
laſted near a 9 Bouflers faid: to his oi 
Gentlemen, I truſt, to you; but I anſwer for myſelf.” 
Prince; Eugene.carried on the, ſiege with ſo much vigour that jt 
"2s, ob to ſubmit. I am 11 vain,” ſaid he to Bouflers, 
ee vn haning taken Lille ; z but I rather {till have the glory 
— having defended it like you.“ The king rewarded Arn as if 


58 50 


he had gained a battle. He was created peer of France; had the 


1 of firſt gentleman to the king, and the furvivance of the 


. government of F 8 for his eldeſt ſon. When he entered the 


parliament for his firſt. reception in it, turning to a crowd of 


| officers who had defended Lille with him, he ſaid: It i is to 
Jou that I am indebted for all the favours that are heaped 
7 ain 


me, and on you I reflect them; 1 have nothing to glo 

the honour of having been at che head of ſo many brave men. 
During the n one of his party having proved to him that he . 
could _ prince. Eugene, Your fortune is made, re- 
turned Boullers, & if you can take him priſoner : but you ſhall 
be puniſhed with the 7 5 ſeverity if you make an attempt on 


7 life ; and if I but ſuſpected that you N any ſuch intention, 


I would have you ſhut up for the reſt of your life.“ This ge- 
Lal formed a part of his character, induced 5 5 5 
6. the orders of marechal de Villars, 


leave of his family, and e for his officers, a man that had : 


been diſgraced, and a riſoner of the baſtille. His magnifcente 
was equal to his love for his country and his ſovereign, Wen 
Louis XIV. formed the camp of Compiegne, to ſerve as a leſſnn 
to his grandſon. the duke“ Burgundy, and as a. ſpectacle to the n 
eee 0 live I there, 2 8 PWR? byes has g . 
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Burguridy al Ane Wich him When he 8 0 the amp“ 
his patriot, this general, died at Fontain nbjeap, As 22 1947, 
ed 68. © In un (writes madame de enon) 1 heart 
hed Taft” We read in the Spee of the hiſtory r Eng- 
wand by y Rapin' Wyras, an anecdote too honourable to' the me- 
nor) this preat man to de palſed'over here It Fence,” Ki net 
William havin SA Na in 1695, made Bouffers riſo 
In violation ofthe articles tar Had 5d den agreed on.” 
at ſo unſuſt a proceeding, the triarechal, f from the es 
defence he had made, emarided” the Ah; ie of this perfidious 
treatment.” He was anſwered that it by wiy of veprifals/for 
the garriſon of Dixmude and of Dei Hig ich the French had 
Atained 8 to'capitulation.”© Th hat be the 'taſe '(faid 
IJ then my garriſon ought'to"be zrreſted, and not 1 
e (he wut an vered), Jou are alla 2 25 more than ten thou- 
ET END £37 FEET e 4 
00 GAV IIK (df. D. F F.), ige Fabse; whom 
1333 poſterity will 'defervedly rank high in the Rſt of Cite 
Cutnnavigators, his merits Having > Ship almoſt Equal to 2 of 
juſtly celebrated 3 7 Hes was killed by the mob 
7 2 ade AS roth of Auguſt 1 
. © BOUGAINVILLE Henn on 8 at Paris Dee. & 
72s was educated. with et ee His talents thus impro\ 
Fi han him celebrity if an early period; and obtained for 
m the places moſt flattering to Hterary men at Paris. He be. 
tame penſionary and ee to the Toyal academy ap ae 
tions, member of the french academy, and ſome other fore 
Tocieties, cenſor-royal, keeper of the: hall of antiquities at 5 
Louvte, and one 0 the ſecretaries in ordinary to the duke of 
Orleans. His extraordinary induſtry impaired his health; ſo 
*that he was old beſore his time. Ile died at the chateau de 
Loches, June 22, 1763, at the age of 47. His worthy qualities 
acquired bim zealous patrons and affectionate friends. In 
his writings, as in his manners, all was laudable, and yet no- 
"thing ſhewed the deſire of being praiſed. With the talents that 
tender a man famous, he principally aſpired at the honour of 
being uſeful. Nevertheleſs, literary ambition, which is not the 
© weakeſt of ambitions, found him not inſenſible. Accordingly he 
Was defirous of being admitted of the french academy; he made 
_ vigorous application to Duclos, at that time ſecretary z mention- _ 
ing, Long other things; that he was afflicted with a diforder 
that was ſapping his conſtitution, and that conſequently” his 
place would ſoon be vacant again; the ſecretary, an honeſt 
man, but of a hard and rough & character, had the cruelty to re- 
1 ye it was not the pünenf of * french n to ad- 


niſter 5 


Anti-Lucretius of the cardinal de Polignac, 2 vols. 8 vo, or on 
vol. 12mo. ee by à preliminary diſcourſe full of you 
ſenſe. 2. Parallel between the expedition of Thamas Kouli 
han in the Indies, and that of Alexander, a work of great 
learning, abounding in ideas, flights of imagination and elo- 
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5BOOUGEANT (Gun, auuE HrAcIN TRE), born at Quins — 
per, Nov. 3, 1690, became jeſuit in 1706, died at Paris Jan. , Sf. 
4743, being 5 3 years old. After being profeſſor of humanities 
at Caen and at Nevers, he went to the college of Louis le grand 
at Paris, which he left only during his ſhort exile at la Fleche, 
occaſioned by his Amuſement phiſoſophique ſur le langage des 
betes. This book, in which Rea chat brutes are an- 
mated by dzmons, dedicated to a lady, is written with elegance, 
abounds with lively ſallies of wit, and even with handſome com- 
pliments. If we may give credit to à janſeniſt author, the je ſuit 
had not leſs ſtudied the language of gallantry than that of the 
beaſts. Not one was ever more thoroughly {killed in the topo- 
Fraphy, the manners, and the ſpeech of the country of Ro- 
mance; travels through which he publiſhed under the name of 
Fanfẽrẽdin. He was alſo well verſed in thoſe: of ſociety. and 
Friendſhip, and his company was as much ſought after for the 
gaiety of his diſpoſition as for the lights of his underſtanding. 
The toils and yexations he underwent accelerated his death _ 
He wrote ſexeral works which have preſerved his memory 
with reputation. 1. Hiſtory of the wars and negotiations that 
ꝓreceded the treaty of Weſtphalia, during the adminiſtrations 
of Richelieu and Mazarin, 2 vols. 12mo. I his work, full of 
curious facts, is written with elegance and dignity. The author 
had certainly talents for politics, and was endowed: with diſ- 
dernment, penetration, and taſte. 2. Hiſtory of the treaty ot 
Weſtphalia, 2 vols. Ato. or q vols. 12mo. 1744. Judicious re- 
flections, curious and intereſting diſquiſitions, analyſis of cha- | 
racters and the artifices of negotiators; elegance of ſtyle, pure LD 
VWuithout affeQation, and agreeable without antitheſes, have pro- 
cured this book a diſtinguiſhed rank among the beſt hiſtories. 
It was reprinted together with the former in volumes, 12mo- 
1751. 3. Expoſition. of the chriſtian doctrine, &. a good 
book of roman catholic chriſtianity, ſomewhat [like 'Nelfon's 
_ feaſts and faſts, and was tranſlated into german in 1780. 4. K 
muſement philoſophique ſur le langage des betes, 1 vol. 12m 
of which mention has been made above. It is a wild flight of 
fancy, which created him a ſerjes of troubles and uneaſineſs. 
The author retracted: his opinions in a letter to the abbẽ Sava- 
lette. 5. Collection of phyſical: obſervations, extracted from 
the beſt writers, 4 vols. 1 amo. 6. Three comedies in * 
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. enough ſeaſoned; but the 3 yawns over others. It 
gong ſw comedies: that incenſed the janſeniſts againſt 
Nin; and they ſeiged the firſt op | 155 n their" _ 


Wen him for his Joes. I ; 
BOUGUER (PETER), was: 1 at Oelde, Feb. 10, 2696. 


His father was prafeſſor- royal of hydr phy, who cultivated 


His early diſpoſitions for the ſciences. ' The academy. of ſciences 
at Paris adjudged the prize in 1717 to his 22 on the maſting 
"of ſhips, and admitted him of their bod 5 1731. He was 
Thoſen in 1736, with Meſfrs. Godin . ndamine, to 
£0 to Peru for determining the ana ofa 88805 this jour- 
ney added new lights to the ſciences, to the arts, and to naviga- 
tion. Bouguer had his ſhare in the fatigues aud the glory of 
this enterpriſe with his fellow. 3 During three years 
he worked on the Journal tes avans. He brought out 3 
number of publications, which are in great eſteem with 
geometricians. The relation of his voyage to Peru is in the 
memoirs of the academy of ſciences of the year 1744. It is 
written with leſs elegance than accuracy. Bouguer wrote a great 
deal, but it coſt him great pains: accordingly his performances 
_ fo dear to him, that his very exiſtence ſeemed to depe ng — 
tation nn 99.6 ng him. This exceſſive ſenkbi 
Jove brought on him a multitude of evils, under ar 
3 of 61, the 15th of Au uſt 1758. This aca- 
demician, en eee much of his life in the country, had 
contracted in ſolitude. an inflexibility, a ferocity of character, 
which ſociety was not able to ſoften. The little knowledge he 
Had of mankind rendered him uneafy and miſtruſtful. He was 


| 2 to look upon thoſe who employed themſelves in the ſame 


urſuits with himfelf, as enemies who wanted to deprive him of 


part of his fame. He intangled himſelf. in diſputes with M. de 


a Condamine, which embittered his days, as that ingenious aca- 


demician had 2 public on his de. We have ſeveral works 


Bouguer. ee eee are, 1. La conſtruction du Navire, 


by 
174, 4to. 2. La ee re de la terre, 1749, 4to- 3. Traite d' op- 


en 1760, 4to. 4. La manceuvre des vaiſſeaux, 1 75 75 ato. re- 
publiſhed ſince * 14. de la Caille, 1761, 8 od. | 

* BOUHOURS-(Doutnick) Coq, a celebrated french eritie, 

was born at Paris in 1628; and has by ſome been conſidered 


as a proper perſon to ſucceed Malherbe, who died about that 
time. He was entered into the ſociety of jeſuits at ſixteen, and 


rh . ie to read lectures upon polite literature in the 
-of Clermont at Paris, where he had ſtudied 3 but he was * B | 


3 W WRT with the 2 that Her IE 125 _ 
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45 : french language, 


 BOUHOURS. EEE 
ide Geſtined tak. He afterwards undertöck the edueation of 
| Ups fors of- fron 2 duke of Longueville, which he diſcharged with 
_ greit'applauſe. ” The duke had ſuch a regard for him, that he 

OE ould needs die in his arms; and the Account of the 

and chriſtian death of this great perſonage was the firſt work 
Which Bouhours gave the public. He was ſent o [Dunkirk to 
the pope refugees from England; and, in the midſt of his 
1 Pont oceupations, found time to compoſe and publiſh 

Among theſe were Entretiens d' Ariſte & d Eugene, 
work of A rie nature, and concerning the french languoge. 
His book Was er no leſs than five times at Paris, twice at 
Grenoble, at L ons, at Bruſſels, at Amſterdam, at Leyden, &, 
fd: embroiled im with a great number of cenſors, with Menage | 
ti. particular; who, however, lived in friendſhip with our au- 
thor before and after. Fhere is a paſſage in this work which 
Ba -great” "6Nence in Germany; and that is, where” he 
akes it a queſtion, © Whether a German could be a bel ef- 
it? The'fame of it, however, and the ple aſure he took of 
- reading it, . Bouhouts* ſo effectually to the cele- 
brated miniſter Colbert, that he truſted him with the edu- 
cation of his ſon, the marquis of Segnelai [I]. The remarks - 
and doubts upon the kene language has been reckoned one 
of the moſt vonſiderable of our author's works; and may be 
read with great advantage by thoſe. who would perſect —.— 
ſelves in that ton Menage, in his Obſervations upon the 

Re of given his approbation of it in the followin 

paſſage: « The book of Doubts,” ſays he, “ is written wi 
"great elept ance, and contains many fine obſervations. And, as 
Aden s ſaid,” that reaſonable doubt is the beginning of all 
real knowledge; ſo we may ſay alſo, that the man who doubts 
ſo reaſonably as the author of this book, is himſelf very capable 
of deciding. For this reaſon perhaps it is, that, forgetting the 
title of his work, he decides oftener than at firſt he propoſed” 
Bouhours was the author of another work, which we have not 
mentioned below: and that is, The art of pleaſing in conver- 
ſotion, printed at Paris in 1688. M. de la Croſe, who wrote the 
- *Elevenith volume of the Bibliotheque Univerſelle, has given an 
aceount of it, which he begins with this elogium upon the author, 
% A very little kill,“ ſays he, “ in ſtyle and manner will enable 
1 reader to diſcover the author of this work. He will ſee at 


[5] ] He wrote afterwards ſeveral other London in 1698, with a dedication pre. 
wes $ in french; the chief of which are, fixed to king James the ſecond's queen. 
— Remarks and doubts upon the french To the above may be added, 5. Ingeni, 
language. ialogues upon the art of ous thoughts of the antients and moderns; 
thinkin well in works of (1 3. The 6. Ingenious thou > ve of the fathers of the 
nie of Se 1 Ignatius. 4. The life of St. church; 7. Tranſlations of many books of 
rancis Xavier, apoſtle of the Indies and de votion; and at laſt, 8. * the New 
apan. This 2 was tranſlated into Teſtam 35 . | 
Foz A* Mr. Nrydeo, n W 1 
I 5 JJC We | 
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pon, che ingenious, and: defcater tam; RY egance 
and politeneſs of father Bouhours. Add to this the manner of 
writing in dialogue, the cuſtom of quoting himſelf, the colleQ 
Ing ſtrokes of wit, the little 3 relations int: a 
a certain mixture of _—_— and morality "which ;is akogether 
| py to this e, -'T is-work is inferior, to nothing we 
ſeen of father Bouhours,. He treats in twenty. dialogues, 
with an air of gaiety, of every thing which can, find a-way into 
converſation 3 and, though he avnids being ſyſtematical, 852 he 
Fires his reader to underſtand, that there is no ſubjed hat- 
ever, either of divinity; philoſophy, law, or. 1 o, & c, but may 
de introduced into eonverſation, provided it — _ 3 — 
Ppoliterieſs, and in a manner free from peda 
He died at Paris, in the college of Cle mont, ee 
f May 17023 after a life ſpent, ſays; Moreri, un 
ant and violent fits of the Waben, that dead bee 
| ROY of perfect eaſe. FF 
BOUILLAUD {Ismazz.), was born, at Lean the 28th.of 
1 Sept. 1605, of proteſtant parents. He quitted that religion, and 
dock orders among the papiſts. The belles-lettres, history, ma- 
thematics,” law, and divinity, alternately employed: his ſtudics. 
He retired when in years to the abbey of St. Wider bars te 
died Nov. 25, 1694, at four-ſcore. He was in correſpondence 
with the learned of Italy, Germany, Poland, and 4 Leyant, 
with whom he made acquaintance on his travels -in different 
countries. He had great merit, but it was equalled by his mo- 
deſty. He wrote to one of his friends who} had been laviſn e 
His commendations on him: „ There is nothing I dread 
much as praiſe. If what I do is approved by worthy perſons 
Killed in the ſubjects I handle, it is enough z and that pure and 
5 ee re. is of more value than the moſt laboured pa- 
3 ubliſhed, 1. Opus novum ad arithmeticum in- 
a in 6 3 1682, in folio. 2. Diſcourſe on the re- 
formation of ſome religious ordere, &cc. 3. An edition of the 
hiſtory of Ducas, in 4 eek, with a. latin verſion, and learged 
notes, Louvre, 1649, folio. _ : 
-BOULAI (Cxszn EGAs8E KATY eder ieee 
; of the univerſity of Paris, was profeſſor of rhetoric, many years 
in the college of Navarre. He publiſhed a treatiſe of 3 | 
intituled, Speculum eloquentiæ, which was valued. - His The- 
ſaurus antiquitatum romanarum came out in ſolio at Paris, 1650. 
Several law caſes of his compoſing have been publiſhed: relating 
to the differences which aroſe concerning the election of the 
officers of the univerſity, and ſuch like matters. But the work 
for which he ought chiefly to be remembered is, The hiſtory af 
the univerſity of Paris, which he publiſbed in ſiæ volumes folie. 
8 firſt part of it — in 8 but it gens was diſap- 
$510 9 prored ; 


* 3 
* 


: * 12 775 91 ee, e ß 
rored; for we find a cenſure of the cheological faculty it Paris 


- publiſhed upon ie in 1667, which was anſwered by du Boulai 
| ſe ſame Year. 0 he impreſſion of it was ſtopped for ſome time; 


ut thecommilſſionets appointed by the king to examine what 
Fas already printed, and the author's deſign, reported, that no- 
reaſonably. hinder the 45 7 from being conti- 


u Boulai died the 16th October 1678, He was 


orn in the village of St. Ellier, in the Lower Maine; but we 
ä dn ogg 123 


7 1 N. % 


* BOULAINVILLIERS dieser os), lord of St. Saiſe, and 


french writer, was deſcended from a very antient 


-— » * 


— 


5 


minen , AS. | 
and e 0 hoes at St. Saiſe in 1658. His education 
| Was among tlie fathers, of. the oratory. ; 9 09 he. diſcovered 
from hi infarey thoſe uncommon abilities. for which he was af- 
terwards diſtinguiſhed a.. He applied himſelf principally to 
the mol uſeful of all ſtudies, the ſtudy.of hiſtory; and his per= 
formances in this way are numerous and confiderable. He was 
he author of, 1. A hiſtory. of the Arabians; 2. Fourteen letters 
upon the antient parliaments of France; 3. A hiſtory of France 
to the reign of Charles VIII. 4. The ſtate of France, with hiſto- 
fical memoirs concerning the antient government of that mo- 
narchy to the time of Hugh Capet ; written (ſays Monteſ⸗ 
quien) with a ſimplicity and honeſt freedom, worthy of that an- 
nent nobleſſe from which their author was deſcended.” He was, 
fays Voltaire, the moſt learned man of the kingdom in hiftory, 
and the moſt capable of writing that of France, if he had not 
been too ſyſtematical. He died at Paris in 1722, and after his 
death was publiſhed his Life of Mohammed, which has made 
Bien paſs. for ho very firm believer, He is ſuppoſed to have 
meant ill to revelation in this work, which is looked upon rather 
40 an apology for Mohammed than a life of him; and from this 
motive he is thought to have defended that impoſtor farther, 
and to have placed him in a more advantageqys light.than. any, 
hiſtorical teſtimonies can juſtify. It is very certam, that both 
Mohammed and. his religion have been 1 abuſed and 
mifrepreſented by the greater part of thoſe who. have Written 
about them; and it is well known, that the learned Adrianus - 
F who never was ſuſpected of any diſaffection to chri- 
ſtianity, wrote his book De religione Mohammedica, to vindi- 
cate them from ſuch injurious miſrepreſentations. * Why might 
hot the fame love of truth, and deſire to render unto every man 
| his due, move our author to undertake the ſame talk? It is to 


- 


be obſerved, that this life of Mohammed is not entirely finiſhed 
by Boulainvilliers ; who, as we learn from an advertiſement 


prefixed te the Amſterdam edition of 1730, 8yo, died while he 


= Fa 


W 2 | DiR. Hiſtorique Portatif, par L' Advocat. 
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„ > 3 TH1 ULANGER.. IT / 1 
was employ ng himſelf u pon the laſt ars of 4 . 
1 | of it, e, was n by at not! no 
| and makes about a fixth part of the whole. i 5 , WT 
"Beſides thofe whith we have mentioned, he Wrote bee Ta 
er works, “ in which (ſays the author from whom this ſhort 
account is taken) one cannot obſerve, without / aſton Mine, 
| that the ſame perſon, who calls into queſtion the tnoſl 
able dogmas of religion, ſhould blindly: believe in the reveries 
of Fudicial aſtrology Ix 1“ But he ſhould, have remembered, 
choc this was far from being a ſingularity in Boulaibyilliers, if i 
Vas true, which we do not preſume to ſay ; for that the great 
cardinals Richelieu and Mazarin, and 3 thouſand others at that 
time in France; who had not a fot mere reli; ni thi th 
vere yet all of them ſabject to the ſame delußol. 
BOULANGER N ANTHONY), -@ very 1 
Lech was born at Paris in 1722, and lied there in 1750s 
3 only 37. During his education, he is faid to have come 
t. of the college. of Beauvais almoſt as ignorant as he went in 3 
but, ſtruggling hard 1 71 7 his inaptitude to ſtudy; he at length 
. overcame 185 At 17 he began to apply | himſelf to mathema- 
tics and architecture; and, in three or four years, made ſuch 4 
| progreſs as to be uſeful. to the baron of Thiers, whom he ac- 
_ companied to the army in quality of engineer, Afterwards he 
had the ſuperviſion of the highways Jas 88 and 4 ret | 
_ ſeveral public works big Champagne, Burgund 
In cutting through mountains, di eckig and ee the 
courts of rivers, and in breaking up and turning over the ſtrata 
of the earth, he ſaw a multirude 0 different ſubſtantes, which 
che thought) evinced the | ets antiquity of it, and a long ſeries 
revolutions which it mu e undergone. From the revolu- 
tions in the globe, he paſſed to the changes that muſt have oa 
pened in the manners of men, in ſocieties, in governments, in 
P ion; and he formed many conjectures upon all theſe. 'To 
be farther ſatisfiefl, he wanted to know what, in the hiſtor) of 
„ had been ſaid upon theſe a and, that he might 
» informed from the | fountain he learned. firſt latin, and 
then greek. Not yet content, he plunged into hebrew, ſyriac, 
chaldaic, and arabic: and acquired ſo immenſe an erudition, 
that, if he had lived, he would have been one of the moſt learned 
men in Europe : but death, as we have obſerved, prentiearely: 
took him off. 
His works are, 1. Traite du deſpotiſme oriental, in two vols. 
12mo. 2. Lantiquité devoile, par ſes uſages, in three vols. 
1200. This was e 3. Anothet work, e i 


ta Did. Hiſtriqu, be. 8 dia des hommes cel, in S Ks 
„ arri 
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chriſtianiſme dẽmaſquẽ;, in 0 PEP to PTY 6 „ 
not certain * he was the author of it. 4. He furniſhed to the 

Encyclopedie the articles Deluge, Corvẽe, and Société. 5. A 
diſſertation on Eliſha and Knock. 6. He left behind him in MS. 

a dictionary, which may be regarded as a concordance in antient 
2 any. modern languages. Bock anger is faid to have been of = 
| ſweet, calm, and a ag temper, and that his countenance ; 

very much reſembl chat of Socrates, 48 ib appears on the an- th 
tique gems. | 
_ _..BOULAY (Epuuxp 05 3 the dukes of. 
+ Lorrain, lived in the middle of the xvith century. He was 35 
fertile writer, but it is not known in what year bs died. He 
e, 1. A morality in verſe under this title: Combe d de 
la chair et de Veſprit, Paris, 1549, 8vo. 2. La genealogie des 

ducs de Lorraine (Antoine et Frangois), Metz, 1547, to. | 
4. Le voyage du duc Antoine vers Tempe ereur Charles : 
in 1543, to treat of peace with Francis I. 8vo. This laſt 
is in verſe. 

.- BOULLEGER (CLAUDE Faaucis len ſeigneur de Ri: 
ver was born in 1724. He practiſed ſome time as an advocate 
at Faris; 3. but his 8 paſſion was the ſtudy of the 
belles lettres and philoſophy. He could not cultivate them 
long, however, for fe was ng off by death at the age of 34 
in 1758. He was of a generous foul, a ſenſible heart, a cheerful 
temper, and a worthy conduct: "reſerved with thoſe whom he 
a ut flight] 5 lh open and pleafant with his friends and 

intimates.. had an agreeable figure, much politeneſs, a live- 
ly and penetrating mind, a prodigious, memory, and an ardent 
ambition to acquire all human knowledge, as well as to occupy 
the foremoſt places. The chief of his writings are, 1. Traite de 
la cauſe. et des phenomenes de VeleQricits, en 2 parties, 8v0. 
2. Recherches hiſtoriques et critiques ſur quelques anciens ſpec- 
12 et particulicrement ſur les mimes et les pantomimes, 
- Fables et contes en vers frangois. Some of theſe 

* an J fables are of his own invention; and the reſt are taken 
from Phædrus, Gay, and Gellert. They may be read with plea- 
ſure, even after thoſe of La Fontaine. 

- BOULLIER (David RENAULD), miniſter at Amfterdam, 2 

| terwards. at London, originally of Auvergne, born at Utrecht 
March 24, 1699, died Dec. 24, 1759, at the age of 60 ; Ba as 

reſpectable for his manners as his learning. His principal 
works are, 1. Diſſertatio de exiſtentia Dei, 1716. 2. Tai phi- 
loſophique fur ame des betes, 1728, 12mo, and 1737s. ; vols, | 
Yoo... 3- Expoſition de la doQrine orthodoxe de la trinité, 1 734» 
12mo. 4. Lettres ſur les vrais principes de la religion, 1741, 
2 ie 1a me. eh: n ſur 9, vertus * Veau LR 0 


EM 


univerſality in it, called"the Proteus of painting. Died 1697, 


_  DUULIEN 1), D. D. born in or near London, of re- 
| pant non wealthy parents, was educated at Merchant taylors 
(chool z and before the revolution was thence admitted a com- 
moner of Chriſt-church in Oxford. Some time after he was 
Fe a demy of Magdalen college, at the ſame election with 
Addiſon and Dr. Wilcox. From the merit and learning of the 

2 elected, this was commonly called by Dr. Hough, preſi- 
dent of the college, the Golden Election. He afterwards became 
fellow of the ſame college; in which ſtation he continued in 

the univerſity till he was invited to London by ſir Charles 
Hedges, principal ſecretary of ſtate, in 1700, who made him 

his chaplain, and recommended him to Tenifon, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury; but his firft preferments were owing to the earl of 

- Sunderland, by whoſe intereſt and influence he was promoted to 

the parſonage of St. Olave in Southwark, and the archdeaconry 


1 * 


of Surry. Here he continued diſcharging very faithfully every 

: pr ot his paſtoral office, till he was recommended to attend 
eorge I. as his chaplain, when he went to Hanover in 1719. 
He taught. prince Frederic the. engliſh language; and by his 

conduct he ſo won the 8 favour, that he promoted him to 
the deanry of Chriſt- church, and the biſhopric of Briſtol in the 
5 ee 0109v) T8. A DARE 3 THINEIS 

A he was viſing his dioceſe five years afterwards,” he te. 

ceived a letter from the ſecretary of ſtate, acquarating ich, 198 

his majeſty had nominated him to the archbiſhopric of Armagh, 

and primacy of Ireland. This honour he would gladly have de- 
clined, and deſired the ſecretary to uſe his good offices with his 

majeſty to excufe him from accepting it. Ireland happened' to 

be at this juncture in a great flame, occaſioned by Wood's ruin 
5 | 5 8 rm 
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* Contribute to quench it by his judgment, moderation, and ad- 


_ 4refs.: The king therefore laid his abſolute: commands upon 


bim; to which he ſubmitted, but with ſome reluctance. As 


Toon as he had taken poſſeſſion of the primacy, he began to con- 
ſider that country, in which his lot was caſt for life, as his on; 
and to promote its true intereſt with the greateſt zeal and aſſi 


duity. He often ſaid, * he would do all the good to Ireland he 


Could, though they did not ſuffer him to do all he would.” The 


ſcearcity of ſilver coin in Ireland was exceſſively great, occaſioned 
2 3 ing the value of * coin in England, and the balance 
8 tra , 


„Which lay againſt them. To remedy this inconveni- 


«ence, the primate ſupported a ſcheme at the council table, to 
bring gold and filver nearer to a par in value, by lowering that of 


the former; which was carried into execution. The populace, en- 


_ -eouraged by ſome dealers in exchange, who were the only loſers 
by the alteration, grew clamorous, and laid the ruin of their 


200 


ww at the primate's door. But, conſcious of his own inte- 
ty, 


5 15 y, he deſpiſed the fooliſh noiſe: experience evinced the uti- 
lity of che project; the people in a ſhort time recovered their 
ſenſes; and he ſoon roſe to the greateſt height of popularity. 
In June 1742 he made a viſit to his native country; died in 
London the September following; and was buried in Weſt- 


minſter abbey. His deportment was grave, his aſpect venerable, 
is temper meek and humble, and hardly to be ruffled by the 


moſt trying provocations. He was an undiſſembled patron of 
Uberty, both civil and religious; his benevolence and charity 


no remains 


3 were ſuch as will be the admiration and bleſſing of the preſent 


times and of Ter erity. His learning was univerſal; yet he left 
it to * public except ſome occaſional ſermons, 
and charges to his clergy. We ſhall therefore give no catalogue 


1 of his literary, but an imperfect one of his charitable works, 


-which are certainly more worthy both of honour and imita- 


In 1729 there was à great ſcarcity z the poor were reduced 


to a. miſerable condition, and the nation was threatened with fa- 


| | mi e and peſtilence. The primate diſtributed vaſt quantities of 
grain through ſeveral parts of the kingdom; directed all the 


Fagrant pot that crowded the ſtreets of Dublin, to be re- 
ceted into the poor-houſe, and there maintained them at his 
Private expence, until the following harveſt brought relief. In 

the latter end of 1740, and the beginning of 1741, Treland was 
again aſſſicted witch a great ſcarcity; and the -prelate's charity 
Da again extended though with more regularity than before. 
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Jar were fed in-the'work-houſe twice every day, accord 
number of 
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* When the ſcheme for opening a navigation by a canal from 
Lough-Neagh to Newry was e gere in parliament in 1929, 
the primate patroniſed it with all e 
bill was paſſed, and the work ſet about, was very inſtrumental 
in carrying it on with effect. One part of the deſign was to 
bring coals from thence to Dublin, and the coal mines were in 
the ee lands of Armagh, which were then leaſed out to a te- 
= - nant. The primate, fearing the leſſee might be exorbitant in his 
| demands, purchaſed the leaſe at a great expence, in order to ac- 
commodate the public. He alſo gave timber out of his woods 
to carry on the work; and often advanced his own money, 
without intereſt, for the ſame purpoſe. He gave and ſettled a 
competent ſtipend. on an aſſiſtant curate at Drogheda, a large 
and populous town in his dioceſe ; where the cure was too bur- 
thenſome for one clergyman, and the revenues of the church 
were not ſufficient for the ſupport of two. He maintained ſe- 
veral ſons of his poor clergy at the univerſity. He erected and 
endowed hoſpitals, both at Drogheda and Armagh, for the re- 
ception of clergymen's widows; and ſettled a fund for putting 
out their children apprentices. - He built a ſtately market-houſe 
at Armagh, at the expence of above 8001. - He ſubſcribed gol. 
per ann. to Dr. Stevens's n Aa in Dublin, for the maintenance 
and cure of the poor; and furniſhed one of the wards for the 
reception of patients at a conſiderable expence. His charities, 
for augmenting ſmall livings, and buying of glebes, amounted to 
upwards of 30, oool. beſides what he deviſed by his will for the 
like purpoſes in England. He was the main inſtrument. of ob- 

- , taining a royal charter for the incorporated ſociety for promot- 
ing engliſh. proteſtant ſchools in Ireland, of which he was vice- 
preſident and treaſurer. He paid all the fees for paſſing the 
charter out of his on purſe; ſubſcribed 231. per ann. and af - 
terwards paid upwards of 400l. towards the building of a work - 
ing ſchool, on the lands of Santry, near Dublin. Beſide ſides. this, 
the ſociety were often obliged to him for their neceſſary ſupport; 
who, to his annual and occaſional. benefaQtions, frequently added 
that of being their conſtant. reſource; in all emergencies, by an- 

. ſwering the draughts made on him as treaſurer, —_ he had no 

- caſh of the ſociety in his hands, which amounted to conſiderable 

- ſums. Theſe are a part, and only a part, of the primate's pub- 

lic charities. SEES Fi . | 7 vw 5 15 12 1 „ Is BOS ba. 4 TUHITEL; 9551 * : | 

BOURDALOVUE (Lovis), juſtly eſteemed. che beſt preagher p 
and entered into the ſociety of the jeſuits in Nov. 3648. Aer fte 


' having udicd rhetoric, philoſophy, and dirinity, the 2 
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| tv ſet him apart for that ſervice. The high reputation he quickly. 
-- acquired, as a preacher in the country, 19 85 his ſu 3 
ſend for him to Paris in 1669. He preached during ä oy 
of that year in their church of St. Louis, where he ſhone with 
more luſtre than ever. In Advent 1670, he began to appear at | 


tors to 
e courſe 


court z where his diſcourſes were liſtened to with the higheſt 


8 ſatisfaction. Upon the revocation of the edit of. Nantz, the 
king very prudently made choice of him to preach the catholic 


doctrine to the new converts in Languedoc. The latter part 


of his life he conſecrated to the ſervice of the hoſpitals, the 
poor and the priſoners; and, by his pathetic diſcourſes and en- 


gaging manner, procured for them very bountiful alms. He died 


in May 1704. A correct edition of his ſermons was publiſhed 


at Paris 1907, by father Bretonneau. aa. 
— BOURDEILLES (PETER pe), better known by the name of 


 BrRANTOME, of which he was abbot, added to that title thoſe of 


lord and baron of Richemont, chevalier, gentleman of the 


chamber to the kings Charles IX. and Henry III. and chamber-. 


Jain to the duke of Alengon; He had the deſign of being created 
| at iſle during the 
e returned to France, where he 


* 
52 


time of the ſiege in 1565. 


was fed with vain expectations; but he received no other for- 


tune (as he tells us himſelf) than of being welcomed by the 
Singh is maſters, great lords, princes, ſovereigns, queens, 'prin- _ 
ceſſes, &c. He died July 5, 1614, at the age of 87. His me- 
moirs were printed in ten volumes, 12mo, viz. four of the 


french commanders; two of foreign commanders; two of women 


of gallantry z one of illuſtrious ladies; and one of duels. The, 


laſt edition is that of the Hague, 1741, 15 vols. 12mo. on ac- 
count of the ſupplement, which makes five. Theſe memoirs 


are abſolutely neceffary to all thoſe. who would know the private 


* 1 ” 


| hiſtory of Charles IX. of Henry III. and of Henry IV. Here 


the man is more repreſented than the prince. The pleaſure of 


_ ſeeing theſe kings in their peculiarities and off the ſtage, added 
to the ſimplicity of Brantome's ſtyle, renders the. reading of his. 
memoirs extremely agreeable [7]. But ſome of his anecdotes 


% 


hands of every body. All the world which were thought to de neglected and 
pretends to have read him; but he ought loſt, and which nevertheleſs mark the“ 


rrinces, that they may learn how impoſ- 
le it is for them ta hide themſelves ; 


that they have an importance in the eyes 
© of their courtiers, which draws attention to 
_ all their ations; and that, ſooner or later, 


moſt ſecret of them are revealed to 
poſterity, The refleians that would vc- 


Cu 01 ſeeing that Brantdme' has got to- 
gether all- the Hale aranſaftions, all the 
idle words that have eſesped them, all 
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character, would render them more eir- 


cumſpect.— In reading Brant me a 


dem forces itfelf on the mind; which it e . 


difficult to ſolve. It is very common to 


ſee that author joining together the nit 


diſcordant ideas in regard to morals; Some 
times he will repreſent 4 Wüman ag ads" 


dicted to the moſt infamous ' refirrements = 


/ of libertipiſm, and then will coticlude by 


faying tat ſue was prudent aud 2 goe 
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thrown out at random. Seth is that which be elites „ 
Gates V. * I have heard ſay (ſays he) that if he had poſſeſſed | 
as much ſtrength of body as vigour of mind, he would haye 
gone to Rome with a powerful army to make himſelf be elected 
pe. What a ſtrange man ! and how 1 he muſt have 
bes (continues he) e God did not permit it. Un- 
able therefore to become pope, he made himfelf a monk.” This 
deſign attributed to Charles V. by Brantome, , is not to be 
found in any hiſtorian, even in thoſe Who have ſpoken the 
molt freely of that Oe Indeed he has been charged with 
aſpiring at univerſal empire; but we ſee no Where any trace of 
his pontifical ambition. Were we to examine ſeveral other 
facts related by Brantome, and repeated a hundred times after 
"ns ye ſhould find that moſt of them have no better foundation 

n this. 

BOURDEILLES(CLavvpe DE), grand · nephew of the Cade, 
comte de Montreſor, attached to Gaſton of Orleans, both While 
he was in favour, and when he had loſt ity Was ſeveral times 
- deprived of his liberty for ſerving that prince. Diſguſted with. 
the tumult and the artifices of the court, he took up the reſolu- 
tion of enjoying the ſweets of priyacy. He died at Paris in 
1663. He ſeſt memoirs, known under the name of Montreſor, 
2 vols. 12mo, which are curious, as containing many particulars 
of the hiſtory of his time. Montreſor makes no ſcruple of 
2 the projects he formed Aut the life of cardinal Ri- 

elieu. 

BOURDELOT oun), a learned freach critic, who bs - 
_ diſtin iſhed himſelf in the republic of letters, by writing notes 

ucian, Petronius, and Heliodorus, He lived at the end 
43 the xvith, and in the beginning of the xviith century; was 
of a good family of Sens, and educated with care. He applied 
| himſelf to the Rudy of the belles lettres . = the learned lan- 


1 or any other eccleſſaſtie, he will 
relate aneedotes more than wanton; and 


equently 
e | perceive in 


will tell us very gravely at che end, that 
man lived regularly according to his 


tion. Almoſt all his memoirs are full 
1 ſimilar con! 
Sam, On which I have this queſtion to 


propoſe : Was Brantme a libertine; who, 
.m 8 to ſport more ſecurely with reli- 


wn and morals, affects in the expreſſion on 
pect to which the yery matter of the 
Vas he one ol 


; who, without prin- 
7 conſound 8 
no real difference be- 


im 
1 him for NS. wo to 


. 7 revereace for decorum i 


Brantdme the character of thoſe 
men, Who, ma 


iftions in a ſort of epi- 


ſee him quit his n 
: quit it again, Al 


making a part of the court by 
their birth, paſs their lives in it without 
pretenſions and without defires.. They 
amuſe themſelves with every thing: if an 
action has a ridiculous fide, a fo _ ons 
if it has not, they give it one. 

oy ſcims along the ſurface of a ſu e 1 

nows nothing of diving into an 


red unfolding, the motives that gave it 


| births He gives A good picture of Shar he 


ſeen, relates jd imple terms what he- 
has heard; but It 5s. noth in uncommon to 
ain object, return to it, 
| conclude by thinking no | 
re of it. With all this irre he” 
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|  _nvſcripts, Theſe purſuits did not hinder him from being con- 
ſummate in che law. He exerciſed the office of advocate to the 


8 


fician at Paris, who gained great re- 


he acquired ſo much reputation by his works, 1 
nour of being the firſt who was made rector of the royal ach- 


had finiſhed his ſtudies, on account of a quatrel. \However, 


dem of painting and ſculpture at Paris. The fine arts being 
interrupted by the civil wars in France, he travelled to Sweden, 


Where he ſtaid two years. He was very well eſteemed; and 
nobly 


7 
4 
Lo 


* 


after the life, and as big as the life, in one day. He won it; 
and theſe heads are ſaid to be not the worſt things he ever did. 


He drew a. vaſt number of pictures. His moſt conſiderable 


pieces are, The gallery of M. de Bretonvilliers, in the iſe 
of Notre-Dame; and The ſeven works of mercy,” which he 


etched by himſelf. But the moſt eſteemed of all His perform 


of Notre-Dame: it is kept as one of the choiceſt rarities of that 
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nobly preſented, by that great patroneſs of arts and ſciences, 
Chriſtina, whoſe portrait be painted. He ſucceeded better in his 

landſcapes, than in his hiſtory-painting. His pieces are ſeldom 
finiſhed ; and choſe that are ſo are not always the fineſt. He 
once laid a wager with a friend, that he painted twelve heads 


ances is, © The martyrdom of St. Peter,” drawn for the church - 
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"be "PAY 18 2 a Po 8 45 is me al d's ners were ä 
good. He died in 1662, aged 46. 5 Fg | f 
| "BOURGELAT (Cl. Auna], of che academ wie Berlin, di 
"rector and. inſpector general of the veterinary ich 
"Fary-general. of the haras, died Jan. 3, 1779, in in ka Vr 
age ; rendered real ſervice to his country by the eſta- 
' bliſhment of veterinary ſchools, and hy by diret ing den both by 
himſelf and by his STD Of theſe, are, 1. T- nouveau News . 
Caſtle, or a treatiſe on horſemanſhip, 1747. 2. Elemens ꝙ Hip- 
piatrique, ou, nouveaux prin 7 ſar la connoiſſance de . 
Ys 1750, 3. vals, 8vo.. 3 fi re metlicale raiſonnee, 1 
In this work he inſerts nothing but what. may be of ; uſe 
th 11 veterinary ſchools. 
5 50 E“ Don AAS was y af the Vue 5 ber 
mains near. Falaiſe, in the dioceſe of Seez, i 1 24 [7]. He 
"wag, educated at the grammar-ſchool at Caen, whence | 8 9 
remo v. d 0 that .unyerfity, and purſued his Wome with 
"dilige ence and ſucceſs till i 745, when he became a benedii 5 
3 4 the abbey of St. Martin de Seez, then en regle, that is, 
98 E direction of. a . convenituaF abbot. ' Some time after 
ms Bc urget.. Was appointed prior clauſtral of the ſaid 
1 and c continued. fix years in that office, when he was no- 
minated prior of  Tiron en Perche: whence being tran ſlated to 
"the abbey of St, Stephen at Caen, in the capacity of ſub-prior, 
"he managed the temporalities of that religious houſe during 
two years, as be did their ſpiritualities for one year longer; 
after which, according to the cuſtom of the houſe, he reſigned 
his office. His ſuperiors, ſenſible of his merit and learning, re- 
moved him thence to the abbey of Bec, where he reſided till 
1764. He was elected an honorary member of the ſociety of 
| ' antiquaries of London, Jan. 10, 1765; in which year he re- 
turned to the abbey of St. Stephen at Caen, where he conti- 
nued to the time of his death. Theſe honourable offices, to 
"which he was Promoted on account of his great abilities, enabled 
him not only to purſue his favourite ſtudy of the hiſtory and an - 
tiquities of ſome of the principal benedictine abbies in Nor- 
mandy. but likewiſe gave him acceſs to all their charters, deeds, | 
Tegiſter-books, &c. &c. Theſe he examined with great care, 
2 left behind him in MS. large and accurate accounts of 8 
abbies of St. Peter de Jumieges, St. Stephen, and the H 
Trinity at Caen (founded by William the Cone ueror And 5 
0 0 | Matilda), and a very particular hiſtory of the lande of. 
Theſe were all written in french. Z Hiſtory of. the 
15 — 8 of Bec (which he preſented to Dr. Ducarel in 1764) 
is only an Abit of his b work. This ancient bee 
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(which hath produced ſeveral archbiſhops of Canterbury and 
other illuſtrious prelates of this kingdom) is frequently men- 
tioned by our old hiſtorians. The death of our worthy bene- 
dictine (which happened on new-year's day 170% Was occa- 
 fioned by his unfortunate neglect of a hurt he got in his leg by 
falling down two or three ſteps in going from the hall to the 
_  cloiſterof the abbey of St. Stephen at Caen, being deceived by the 
__ ambiguous feeble light of a glimmering and dying lamp that was 
ee. in that pallage. He lived univerfally eſteemed, and died 
ncerely regretted by all thoſe who were acquainted with him; 
and was buried in the church' of the ſaid abbey, Jan. 3, 17/6. 
- BOURGUET (Louis), born at Nimes in 1678, got himſelf 
a name for his proficiency in natural hiſtory. The revocation 
of the edict of Nantes forced his family to go and ſeek an 
aſylum in Switzerland. Zurich is indebted to them for its ma- 
nufactures of ſtockings, muſlins, and ſeveral ſilk ſtuffs. Young: 
Bourguet went through a courſe of ſtudy there; he married at 
Berne, and ſettled at Neufchitel, where he became profeſſor of 
philoſophy and mathematics. He died Dec. 31, 1742, at the 
3 of 64, after publiſhing, 1. A letter on the formatien of 
falts and'cryſtals; Amſterdam, 1729, 12mo. 2. La bibliotheque 
italique, 16 vols. 8 vo. This journal, begun at Geneva in 1728, 
found a welcome reception among the learned, as a ſolid and 
uſeful book deſerving to be continued: rather more pains ſhould 
Kate Deen beſtowed on the fty.lOeete. n 
- BOURIGNON (ANToINETTE), a famous enthuſiaſtic ſemale, 
Was born Jan. 13, 1616, at Liſle in Flanders [z J. She came 
into the world fo very deformed,- that a conſultation. was held 
in the family ſome days about ſtifling her as a monſtrous birth. 
But if the ſunk almoſt beneath humanity in her exterior, her 
- interior ſeems to have been raiſed as much abòve it. For, at 
four years of age, ſhe not only took notice that the N af. 
Liſle did not live up to the principles of chriſtianity which they 
profeſſed, but was diſturbed at it ſo much, as to defire a re- 
moval into ſome more chriſtian country. Her progreſs was 
fuitable to this beginning. Her parents lived a little unhappiliß 
together, Mr. Bourignon uſing his ſpouſe with too much ſe- 
verity, eſpecially in his | wart upon whieh” occaſions, Antoi- 
nette endeavoured to ſoften him by her infant embraces, Which 
had ſome little effect; but the mother's unhappineſs gave the 
daughter an utter averſion to matrimony. This falling upon a 
temper ſtrongly tinQured with enthuſiaſm, ſhe grew a perfect 
devotee to virginity, and became ſo immaculately chaſte, that, 
if her own word may be taken, ſhe never had, in all her life, 
. not. even by temptation or ſurpriſe, the leaſt. thought unworthy 
e ff! ee 1g de, 13 „ BITS aus CEN WE BY TRE. <0 
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| of the purity of the virgin ſtate : nay, ſhe poſſeſſed the | giſt .of 


that were with her; her preſence and her converſatiqn, ſhed an 


ardour of continence, which created an inſenſibility to the plea - 
ſures of luſt ſa]. She felt a peculiar reliſh in 55 ing 
free from ſenſe, and in that ſtate of exaltation ſe 
faney herſelf united to her Create. 


Her father, however, had no notion of theſe abſtractions; 
he conſidered her as à mere woman, and, having found an 


8 


5 er match, promiſed her in marriage to à frenchman. 


us growing 


ater-day,: 1636, was fixed for the nuptials ; but, to avoid the 


execution, the young lady fled, under the diſguiſe of à hermit, 
but. was ſtop ed at Bla | 
of her ſex. It Was an officer of horſe quartered in the village 


con, a village of Hainault, on fuſpicion, 


who ſeized her; he had obſerved ſomething 1 extraprdinary in 


her, and mentioning her to the archbiſhop of 


Se that 


. came to examine her, and ſent her home. But being 
Preſſed 


again with propoſals of matrimony, ſhe ran away once 


more; ands gang to the archbiſhop, obtained his licence to 
ſet up a fi 


% 


„and Antoinette obliged. to withdraw into the country 


- 


of Liege; whence ſhe returned to Liſle, and paſſed many years _ 


there privately in devotion and great ſimplicity. When her patri- 
monial eſtate fell to her, ſhe reſolved at firſt to renounce. it 
but, changing her mind, ſhe took poſſeſſion of it Ls]; and ag 


ſhe: was ſatished with a few conveniences, ſhe. lived dat little 


expence: and beſtowing no charities, her fortune increaſed 
| apace. 6 . 2 5 25 25 . 5 3 0 „ 8 1554 a 13 Ts £ 0 
This being obſeryed by one John de Saulieu, the fon of a 


peaſant, he reſolved to make his court to her 3 and, getting | 


admittance under the eharaQter of a prophet, inſinuated him- 
ſelf into the lady's favour by devout acts and diſcourſes of the 
moſt reſined ſpirituality, At length he declared his paſſion, 


modeſtly enough at firſt, and was eaſily checked; but finding 


2 C458 yt 4 , 


her intractable, he grew rougher at laſt, and ſo inſolent as td 


Abe x qractated- . For this e the gory thine. 


of her taſte and temper. That licence however was ſoon re- 


virginity; thus the virgin Mary is ſaid to reaſons: firſt, that it might not come into 


have a penetrative virginity,” which made the hands of thoſe who had no right to 


choſe that beheld her, notwithſtanding ber it ſecondly, of thoſe wha would have 
beauty, to have no ſentiments but ſuch as made an ill uſe of it; thirdly, God ſnewed 
were conſiſtent with chaſtity. Pierre Gar- her that ſhe ſhould have occaſion for it ta 
nefelt's Elucidationes ſacræ, &c. apud his glory. And as to charity, ſhe ſays, 
Thomaſium in ſchediaſmate | hiftorico, the deſerving poor are not to be met with, 
p. 6456. It is true, madam Bourignon had in this world. Vie exterieure de M. de 
no beauty to weaken the force of her pe- Bourignon. Her patrimony muſt have been 


netrative virginity; but then it is equally ſomething conſiderable, fince ſhe ſpeaky bf 


true, that this faculty in her had not al» ſeyeral mgid ſeryants in her houſt · 5 
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_  chreaten to murder her if ſhe would not comply. Upon this 
mhe had recourſe to the provoſt, who ſent two men to guard 
her houſe; and in revenge Saulieu gave out, that ſhe had pro- 
miſed him marriage, and even bedded with him. But, in con- 
_  clufion, they were reconciled; he retracted his flanders, an 
addreſſed himſelf to a young devotee at Ghent, whom he found 
more traQable oi. — this did * free her from othep 
TG d ⁊ ² / 
The parſon's nephew of St. Andrew's pariſh near Lifle fell 
in love with her; and as her houſe ſtood in the neighbourhood, 
he frequently environed it, in order to force an entrance. Our 
| recluſe threatened to quit her poſt, if ſhe was not es. I 
from this troubleſome ſuitor. The uncle droye him from his 
houſe: upon which he grew deſperate, and ſometimes diſcharged 
ds muſquet through the nun's chamber, giving out that ſhe was 
1 ſed wife. This made a noiſe in the city; the deyotees 
were offended, and threatened to affront Bourignon, if they 
met her in the ftreets. At length ſhe was relieyed by the 
preachers, who publiſhed from their pulpits, that the report of 
the marrjage was a ſcandalous falſehood.. „ Foe Dre! 
Some time afterwards ſhe quitted her houſe, and put herſe]f 
a8 N at the head of an . where ſhe locked her- 
ſelf up in the cloiſter in 1658, having taken the order and 
Habit of St. Auſtin, But here again, by a very ſingular fate, 
ſhe fell into freſu trouble. Her hoſpital was found to be in- 
fected with ſorcery ſo much, that even all the little girls in it 
had an engagement with the devil. This gave room to ſuſpect 
the governeſs; who was accordingly taken up by the magiſtrates 
pf. Liſle, and examined: but nothing could. be proved againſt 
der. However, to avoid further proſecutions, ſhe retired to 
Ghent in 1662: here ſhe no ſooner was, than God, it ſeems, 
et te hee... 
c However, it 18 certain, that about this time ſhe acquired 9 


as he lived | as 
De Lort: he was one of the fathers of the oratory, and their 


«<3 + 


: Pe ulicu, ſeeing 3 not obtain miſſions ſrom the gitl; and then he made 


her in marriage, either by love or by her an honeſt woman, a little before ſhe 


. 


force, accofted one of her devotces, who was brought tq-bed. Vie exterieure de M. 


Was alfo a mirror of perfection, and got de Bourignon, p. 194. 
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cording as the truths which ſhe had declared operated more or 
leſs ſtrongly on their minds DJ. Whence another of her di.. 
ciples, a certain archdeacon, talking with De Lort before their 
mother on the good and new reſolution which they had taken, 
the latter obferved, that her pains were much greater for him 
than for the former: the archdeacon, looking upon De Lort, who 
was fat and corpulent, whereas he was a little man himſelf, 
faid, ſmiling, It is no wonder that our mother has had a harder 
labour for you than for me, ſince you are a great, huge child, 
whereas I am but a little one ;” which diſcompoſed the gravity 
of all the faces preſent : ſo that we ſee our Antoinetze's diſciples 
were not always lofty, but ſometimes deſcended from the fub- 
| r of their devotion to the innocent raillery of people of the 
Our propheteſs ſtaid longer than ſhe intended at Amſterdam, 
where he publiſhed her book of The light of the world,” and 
Tome others; and finding all ſorts ious to viſit her, ſhe en- 
tertained hopes of ſeeing her doctrine generally embraced ; but 
zin that ſhe was ſadly deceived. For, notwithſtanding her eon- 
verſations with God were, as it is faid, frequent there, ſo that 
ſhe underſtood a great number of things by revelation, yet ſhe 
rompoſed” more books there than ſhe had followers. The truth 
is, her viſions and revelations too plainly betrayed the vifionary 
and enthuſiaſtic temper of 'her-mind. on 


* 


Me ſhall give one inſtance as a ſample of the reſt: In one of 
her ecſtacies, ſhe ſaw Adam in the ſame form under which he 
appeared before his fall, and the manner how*he himſelf alone 
was capable of procreating other men, fince Hł poſſeſſed in him- 
Nay, ſhe ' pretended it was 
told her that he had carried this ſingular procreative faculty fo 
far, as to produce the human nature of Jeſus” Chriſt. The 
firſt man, ſays ſhe, whom Adam brought forth without any 
concurrent aſſiſtance in his glorified ſtate, was choſen by God 
to be the throne of the divinity; the organ and inſtrument by 
vrhich God would communicate himſelf externally to men. This 
is Chriſt the firſt born united to human nature, both God and 
man. Befides theſe, and ſuch like extravagances, ſhe had other 
forbidding qualities: her temper was moroſe and  peeviſh;' in 
which however ſhe was not unlike other devotees: but, con- 
. trary to the generality of ſuch perſons, ſhe was extremely ava- 


Io] This conceit was taken up by her and ſhe being with child, cried, travailing 

from St. John's viſion of the woman men- in birth, and: pained to be delivered. 

' - Cioned in the Apocalypſe, chap. xii, v. 1, Vie-continuee,. p. 235. It might have 
2. And there appeared a great wonder been grounded as well upon St. Paul's ad- 
in heaven, à woman clothed with the dreſs to the Galatian converts, chap. iv. 
ſun, and the moon under her feet, and v. 19.  Teavice, ug waa A ; R My 
upon her head a crown of twelve ſtars; little children, of whom I travail in birth. 
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Her utterly uncharitable as to the branch of almſgiving, and ſo 


* 


9 5 implacably unforgiving to ſuch poor peaſants as had robbed her 


of any trifle, that ſhe would have them proſecuted with the ut- 


moſt rigour. 


Fler ſtay at. Amſterdam was chiefly owing to the happineſes Z 


ſhe had in her dear De Lort: that proſelyte had advanced al- 
moſt all his eſtate to ſome relations, in order to drain the iſland 
of Noordſtrandt in Holſtein, by which means he had acquired 


_ Tome part of the iſland, together with the tithes and govern- | 


ment of the whole. He ſold an eſtate to madame Bourignon, 
who prepared to retire thither in 1668 ; but ſhe rejected the 
| bn os of Labadie and his diſciples to ſettle themſelves there 
with her EJ. It ſeems they had offered De Lort a large ſum of 
money to purchaſe the whole iſland, and thereby obtained his 
conſent to their ſettlement in it: this was cutting the graſs under 
her feet, an injury which ſhe took effectual care to prevent. 


Accordingly De Lort dying on the 12th of November 1669, 


made her his heir []: which inheritance however brought her 


into new troubles. A thouſand law-ſuits were raiſed to hinder 


her from enjoying it: nor were her doctrine and religious prin- 
ciples ſpare 


| on the occaſion. However, ſhe ff 
Bis to go into Noorftrandt, © 


diſmiſſed ſome diſciples (who followed her, ſhe found, for the ſake 
of the loaves), ſhe plied her pen, which, like the tongues of fome 
Females, ran like a torrent; ſo that ſhe found it convenient to pr 
vide herſelf with a preſs, where ſhe printed her books in french, 
dutch, and german. Among others ſhe anſwered all her.adver- 
faries, in a piece intituled, The teſtimony of truth, wherein ſhe 


handled the eccleſiaſtics in a ſevere manner. This, as Mr. Bayle 


obſerves, was not the way to be at peace, but ſhe wanted the firſt 
fundamental of allreligion both natural and revealed; ſhe wanted 
humility. 'Two lutheran miniſters raiſed the alarm againſt her 


by ſome books, whercin they declared, that people had been 
wor 8 biſhop, who treated lie en heretic) and as 


"IF 3h 
1 A. 


* 


x] See his article. 8 
a man who coveted the goods of this world, 


F | This fanatic deſigned Noordſtrandt 
for the perſecuted ſaints of God; and 
taking the janſeniſts to be ſuch, he drew 


* „ 4 


deceived, by ſelling them lands in Noord - 


them from all parts into the iſle. He had 


' ſold them a part, giving up all the ret, 


with his rights and pretenſions to the ora- 
tory of Mechlin, under certain conditions, 
which not being obſerved, he recovered his 
eſtate, but not without great Jaw-ſuits ; 
whereby he was impriſoned at Amſterdam, 
in March 1669, at the ſuit of the famous 
Janſeuiſt Mr. St. Amour. Before he went 
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ſtrand: as a man given to drinking; ſuſ- 
pected of having loſt both faith and chari 


ha FRAY 255 
and who had even ſuffered himſelf to be 


ſeduced by a woman of Liſle, with whom 


he lived, to the great ſcandal of everyone. 
He continued fix months in priſon, and. 


came out only by accident : he went into 


his own iſland, and died of poiſon, in 


1669, as above. Vie continute de M. de 
Bourignon, P. 239, 23. 


* 
4 


| beheaded. 


* 


„„ 8 5 
Hileious and greedy of amaſſing riches. This quality rendered 


left Holland in 
ut ſtopping in her way at ſeveral places of Holſtein, where ſhe 


to the detriment of thoſe whom he had 
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beheaded and burnt for opinions more ſupportable. than her · 
The labbadiſts alſo wrote againſt her, and her preſs was pröhi- 
bited. In this diſtreſs ſhe fetired to Henſberg in 1673, in order 
5 get out of the ſtorm; but ſhe was diſcoyered, and treated ſo 
ill by the people under the character of a ſorcereſs, that the was 
very happy in getting ſecretly away. They perſecuted her from 
city. to city; ſhe was at length forced to abandon Holſtein, and 

went to Hamburgh in 1676, as a place of more ſecurity; but 
her arrival had no ſooner taken air, than they endeavoured to 
Teize her. She lay hid for ſome days, and then went to Oeſt- 
friſe, where ſhe got protection from the baron of Latzbourg, 


and was made governeſs of an hoſpitall. 


. * 7 i 3 „ ” 


It is obſervable, that all other paſſions hay their holidays, 


but ayarice never ſuffers its votaries to reſt. When our deyotee 
accepted the care of this charity, ſhe declared that ſhe conſented 
to contribute her induſtry. both to che building and to the diſtri- 
bution of the goods, and the inſpection of the poor, but without 
engaging 1 8 of her eſtate; for which ſhe alleged two rea- 
ons, one, chat her goods: had already been dedicated. to God 

For the. uſe. of. thoſe who. ſincerely ſought to become true 


chriſtians; the other, that men and all human things are ver) 
inconſtant. This was an admirable reaſon never to part 0 4 
nny thing, and refer all donations to her laſt will and teſtament, 
In that ſpirit, when ſhe had diſtributed among theſe poor people 
certain revenues of the place annexed to this hoſpital by the 
founder, being aſked if ſhe: would not contribute ſomething of 
her own, ſhe returned an anſwer in writing, that becauſe theſe 
poor lived like beaſts, who had no ſouls to fave, ſhe had rather 
throw her goods, which were conſecrated to God, into the ſea, 
than leave the leaſt mite there. It was on this account that ſhe 
ſound perſecutors in Oeſtfriſe, notwithſtanding the baron de 
Latzbourg's protection; ſo that ſhe took her way to Holland in 
1680, but died at Franeker, in the province of Friſe, on the 
aoth- of CXctober the fame rears: 
Me have already mentioned the crookedneſs of her outward 
form, which probably was the reaſon why ſhe would never 
ſuffer her picture to be taken: however, her conſtitution was 
ſo tough, that, in ſpite of all the fatigues and'troubles of her 
life, ſhe ſeemed to be but forty years of age, when ſhe was above 
ſixty: and, though ſhe was almoſt continually wearing her eye- 
Gght, both by reading and writing, yet ſhe never made uſe of 
ſpectacles. She was lucky enough to have the three moſt re- 
markable periods of her life, as her birth, her arriving to the 
rank of an author, and her death, charaQterifed by comets a 
circumſtance greatly favourable to a prophet and a teacher of a 
new religion. The main principles. of hers were pretty near 
dhe ſame with thoſe of the. quiętiſts, excluding all external — So 
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__ worſhip, and requiring a ceffation of reaſon, ſenſe, and under= 
ſtandling, that God might ſpread his divine light over them, or | 
_ cauſe it to revive. in them; without which the deity is not ſuf= 
5 . e , ln 
hut beſides theſe principles in common with the brachmans 
F and other enthuſiaſts, ſhe held ſome ſingular norions, one of 
; . which we have already mentioned concerning Adam and Chriſt ; 
and we {hall here mention another, which may be well enough 
_ called the counterpart of the former, as it contains her opinion 
gg antichriſt, whom ſhe held to be a devil incarnate, maintaining 
| ' that it was poſſible for men to be born by the operation of the. 
devil: not that the arch-fiend could do it alone without the co- 
_ H operation of man; but having power over unchaſte perſons, 
when they abuſe the principle of fertility, which the ſcripture 
calls ſpilling the ſeed on the ground, the devil tranſports it by 
His diabolical interpoſition into his witches, where he produces 24 
wicked men entirely devoted to him, who are the true antichriſts, 
and the devil will incarnate himſelf for that purpoſe. ' Agreeably 
to which, conſidering the double reign of antichriſt, ſenſual and by 


ſpiritual, ſhe taught that, in the firſt ſenſe, it would be the vi- 
able reign of a devil incarnate. This opinion, however, was 
perhaps borrowed by our propheteſs, notwithſtanding The diſ- | 
claimed all other teachers, and pretended to receive every thing | 
immediately from God alone. It favours much of the doctrine 1 
of incubus ſpirits, that a dæmon can make a virgin with child . _ 
in her ſleep, without prejudice to her virginity, and that ſome 
170 1 of extraordinary merit have been produced from human 
_ feed after this manner [G. 323 or PL Oy 
She had more diſciples in Scotland than in any other country 
perhaps of the world. Not only laymen, but ſome of their ec- 
_  elefiaſtics embraced bourignoniſm : and one of Antoinette's prin- 
Cipal books was publiſhed, intituled, The light of the world, in 
engliſh, in 1696; to which the tranſlator added a long preface 
to. prove that this maid ought at leaſt to paſs for 'an extraordi- 
. nary propheteſs. Mr. Charles Leſley, in the preface to the 
ſecont Js ov of his Snake in the graſs, obſerved the errors of 
this ſect; and they were refuted at large by Dr. Cockburn, in 
a piece intituled, Bourignoniſm detected, againſt Meſſieurs 
Poiret [14], De Lort, and the engliſh tranſlator of the Lux Mundi, _ 
who endeavoured to ſhew that ſhe was inſpired, and had received 's 
_ a commiſſion from God to reform chriſtianity. This was an- | 
ſwered by the bourignoniſts in an apology for their leader 3 


be +} This folly is expoſed with good wit the life and doctrine of madame Bourig- 
und Rumour by the count de Gabalis, in non, which is printed in the Nouvelle 
is fourth diſcourſe on the ſecret ſciences, de la Republique des lettres, for April 
P 349, edit. Paris, 167... 16855 art. 9. and May 1655, wt. 83. 
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e has a remnant fill left in ſome parts of North- Britain. 
ere is an extract of het works in the Leipſic acts for May. 
2605, and January es. 
BOURNE (Vincent) LTJ, M. A. an amiable writer, whoſe 
Claſſical taſte was only equalled by the goodneſs of his heart, 
was formerly fellow of Trinity college, Cambridge, and uſher. 
of Weſtminſter ſchool. From conſcientious motives, he was 
Induced to refuſe a very valuable eccleſiaſtical preferment offered 
kim in the moſt liberal manner by a noble duke, His ow 
ublication was a volume of Poems, in 12mo.; reprinted, with 
Provements, WMS IE. ee ge RE 
_  BOURSAULT (EpmunD), was born in 1638, at Muſſi- 
Peveque in Burgundy. He was not brought up at ſchool, and 
never learnt latin, He could only ſpeak the rude provincial. 
dialect of his country, when he came to Paris in 1651. But 
by the peruſal of good books, with his happy native diſpoſitions, 
he was ſoon able to converſe and to write elegantly in french. 
Having compoſed, by order of Louis XIV. a book of no great 
nicrit, intituled, Of the proper ſtudy of ſovereigns, 1671, 12mo. 
the king was ſo well pleaſed with it, that he would have ap- 
pointed him ſub - preceptor to Monſeigneur, if Bourſault had 
en maſter of the latin language. The ducheſs of Angouleme,. 
widow of a natural fon of Charles IX. having taken him to be 
her ſecretary, hg was engaged to turn every week the gazette 
into rhyme, which got him a penſion of 2000 livres. Louis 
XIV. and his court were much entertained with him; but, 
having as gr his ſatire againſt the franciſcans and the ca- 
N puchins, he was ſilenced. The queen's confeſſor, a ſpaniſh 
. cordelier, cauſed both the gazette and the penſion to be ſup- 
| er g and would have had him clapped up in the baſtile, 
Had it not been for the intereſt exerted in his f by his pa- 
trons. He ſhortly after obtained a new licence, and publiſhed 
his gazette under the title of the Merry Muſe; but it was 
again ſuppreſſed. He afterwards got into favour once more, 
and was made receiver of the exciſe at Montlugon, where he 
died of a violent colic, aged 63, Sept. 5, IDs. He wrote ſe- 
yeral theatrical pieces, and other works. chief of them 
are, Æſop in the city, and Æſop at court; which have remained 
to the ſtage, and are ſtill acted with , applauſe. - Theſe two 
pieces and the following are an agreeable ſatire on the ridiculous _ - 
manners of the ſeveral ages and conditions of life. He runs 
from gaiety to gravity, 42 drollery to morality, without an 
abrupt and diſguſting tranſition, His verſe in general is har- | 
monious. His ſtyle is ſometimes negligent, but eaſy and ana- 
logous to the ſubject. 2. The Mercure galant, or, La comedie 
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i] Anecdotes of Bowyer, by Nichols, p. “·C1.“2. 
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du titre, in which he ingeniouſly ridicFules the rage for getting 


5 24 lace in the Mercure-galant. 3. La ſatyre des ſatyres, in ons 
act. A ſally of wit that Deſprevun had Ve fly at Bourſault, to 


(Frog avenge Moliere, with whom he had had a difference, gave occa- 


ion to this piece, which Boileau had intereft enough to prevent 
being e. - The ſatiriſt being ſome years afterwards at 
the baths of Bourbon, Bourſault, at that time receiver of the 
exciſe at Montlugon, repaired thither on purpoſe to offer him 
his purſe and his ſervices. At this act of generoſity Boileau 
was much affected; and they immediately engaged in a mutual 
friendſhip. Bourſault was highly deſerving of this intimacy 
by the gentleneſs of his manners, and the cheerfulneſs of his 
diſpoſition. - He behaved with leſs tolerance towards his other 
cenſors; and was able ſometimes to chaſtiſe them. A cabal 


1 having prevented the ſucceſs of the firſt repreſentations of Æſop in 


the city, the author added to it a fable of the dog and the ox, and 
wittily applied the moral of it to the pit; which ſo effectually 
_  Gilenced the cabal, that the piece had a run of forty-three nights 
without interruption. - Thomas Corneille had a fincere regard 
for Bourſault, whom he uſed to call his fon, and abſolutely in- 
ſiſted on his applying to be admitted a member of the academy. 
Bourſault- defired to be excuſed on account of his ignorance, 
adding with his uſual ſimplicity, * What would the academy. 
do with an ignorant and illiterate (ignare & non lettrẽ) member, 
who knows neither latin nor greek? We are not talking 
2 Corneille) of a greek or latin academy, but of a 
french academy; and who underſtands french better than you 2* 
There are likewife by him, 1. Some romances, The marquis de 
Chavigay, The prince de Conde; which are written with ſpirit: 
Artemiſia and Polyanthus; and, We ſhould only believe what 
we ſee. 2. A collection of letters on ſubjects of 
gation and gallantry ; known under the name of Lettres à Babet 
5 Rin read by ſome. people in the country, but deſpiſed by 
men of taſte. 3. Lettres nouvelles, with fables, tales, epi- 
grams, remarks, bon-mots, &c. 3 vols. 12mo. ſeveral times 
reprinted, though moſtly written in a looſe and inelegant ſtyle. 


1 


A miſcellany, which appeared ſtriking when it firſt came qut z 
but is Suck ien at preſent, as the tales and bon- mots which _ 
Bourſault has collected, or put into verſe, are found in wa 4 "ng 


Corner. His fables have neither the ſimplicity of thoſe of 

| Fontaine, nor the elegant preciſion of 5 There is an 
Edition of che Theatre de Bourſault, in 3 vols. 12mO. 1766 
-.,BOURSIER (Lawrexce FRANcIS), doctor of the 2 


Vas born. at Ecoven in the dioceſe of Paris, in 1679, and died 


at Paris in 1749, at the age of 70. He publifhed, 1. Laction 
de Didi Tor e Ereatured Paris, 2 vols. 4to. or 6 vols. 12mo. _ 
This treatiſe, in which he endeavours to eſtabliſh phyſical pro- 


reſpect, obli= _ 


3 25 | mai 
. preſented to Peter the reat by ths Leders 1 Sorponne for 
the re- union of the greek and latin ehurches, When the tzar 


ect of this memoir. The monarch immediately anſwered, that 
de was but a ſoldier- Bourker replied, that he was a oY | 
and that, as a prince, he was a protector of religion.—-* This re- 
union is not ſo eaſy a matter (ſaid the tzar) 5 there are three 
points that divide us: the pope, the proceſſion of the holy 
hoſt ——” As he had forgot the third point, which is the un- 
Teavenied bread and the cup, Bourſier recalled it to his mind. 
« As for that article, returned the emperor, we ſhall have no 
| ty in coming to an agreement.“ Ar the end of the con- 
verſativn 1, the ruſhan ſovereign aſked for a memorandum of it: 
it was given him; but nothing more __ m_ heard of it. 3. 
An enormous quantity of publications on ubſects of eccleſiaſtical 
_ controverſy, te ſhould not be . with Philip Bour- 
ſier, ek of Paris, where he was born in 1693, and died in 
1768, aged 77. He was the firſt author, in 172), of the Nou- 
velles eoclẽſiaſtiques; in which work he had ſeveral coad | 
as Meſſrs. nue de Fernanville, ger, de Rache, de de 
Troya, Fontaine. But he alone compoſed the greateſt part of 
ce diſcourſes that annually precede this periodical work. f 
BOwWER (AxchIZAL D), was a native of Scotland, born on 
the 17th of January 1686 [x] at or near Dundee 19, of an an- 
_ cient family, dy own'account, which had been for ſeveral hun- 
dred years poſſeſſed of an eſtate in the county of Angus in 'Scot- 


{i land Tu]. In September 1702, at the age of ſixteen, he was ſent 


to the Scots college of Douay, where he ſtudied until-the year 


1706, to the end of his firſt year of philoſophy [x]. From thence 


he was removed. to Rome, and on the 'gth day of December 
1706, was admitted into the order of Jeſus cen After a novi- 
ciate of two years, he went, in the year 1712, to Fano, where he 
taught humanities during [et ace of two years. He then re- 
moved to Fermo, and x there three . until the year 
4717, when he was ere to Rome to ſtudy divinity in the 
roman college. There he remained until the year 1921, when he 


ared in the Sorbonne, Bourſier addreſſed him on the ſub- | 


| was fent to the college of Arezzo, where he ſtaid until the your 8 
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5 | . 7 great eee a oy a Phy pr on it 5 _ el 
__ feription of my whole perſon, and the promiſe of a reward of 
300 n, ab dr 20-. L,.cnglith money, for delivering me up 

live 12 1 2 Sn: 2 I e from the 8 n 


| 2 e e 


„his h Alarmed me, as che reader 
e 1 drinking there, who, fixing their Ta me 


1 R eme, continued 4 king at me. 12 Ke faitl 1.41 
ve, b e my face, by blowing my noſe, 


7, ED but Lwas ſtill more ebe 155 entering 19 64 100 355 


V looking 1 ö 


2 ow, fo prevent heir having a full view 447 Pg per 


zemdaying,,*'The, in ſeems, afraid 15 be feen,? 
pur e ang rning to the fellow, f id bell 7 R 
dg e you. raſca 1 at me; Lam not 7 25 d, 


__ Nel di his heads. went gut, and his companion imme- 
1 tely followed 55 70 mo them, 9 avg, them. * 
8 or thret more 50 vp 50 

whether: y. ſhould appre me or not, 
moment into the ſtable, mounted. my horſe unobſerved by 12 
and while they were deliberating in an orchard behind the 9 875 

off full ſpeed, and in a few hours got ins, the Modeneſe, 
D I refreſhed both with food. and With reſt, as I was there 4 in 
na, meat dang Me: my horſe and myſelf... 1 


any other wa account for it but. by ſuppobr hat is not. = 
probable, 22 as they were ſtrangers As el myſelf, and bad 
all the appearance. e banditti or ruffians flying out of the do 

minions. of the. pope, the woman of the houſe did not care to- 


as indeed f ur- 7 


8 aid, 19 Wt. 7 again ſtedfaſſiy „ 


conference, an d, no do N 1 — 
w ked 


truſt chem with her. horſes. From the Modenefe I continued 


Gn, journey, more. leiſurely through the Parmeſan, the As, 
and; part of the venetian territory, to Cliavenna, ſubje&, with 
its diſtrict, to the Griſons, who abhor the very game of the 


However, as I-propoſed getting as ſoon. as I could to che city, 
of Bern, the metropolis of that great proteſtant canton, and. Was 
informed that my beſt way was through the cantons of Ury and. 
Underwald, and part of the canton of Lucern, all three PR. 
cantons, I carefully. concealed” who I was, and from whence 

| _ came. For though no inquiſition ae e Swils, 

9 * s 'nuncio, who refides at Lucern, might 


* Having: reſted a few days at Chiareana, tree my 


Ach uite refreſhed, continuing it through the country d 


s, and the two ſmall cantons of Ury and Underwald 


the Gri 
t NE Cantor of Vacern. There I. miſſ ed my n as I was 


e in- To 


_ quiſition; and are ever ready to receive and protect alt who, fly. MER. 
ing from it, take 8 as many Italians do, in their dominions, . 5 


* 


ave perſuad 4 5 ; 
agiſtrates of thoſe 92 cantons to ſtop me as. an apoſtate. e 
2 * ſerter from the order. N 
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were eee, ne Brie eggs EE 1 
to kebeive, ha rbourg . or; entertain Mes to conceal (Sy to: 5 . e "XIA 
2 e Rl reve my, 


e * 


ne] a ee to by vey Ie not 
Where I was; hen a Foontryman WRom e eee 9 5 
at the city before me was Bucer. Upon rhat intelligence ! 
thrned ont 50 the'road! as ſoot! as ene countryman Was our of | 
1 and that fi Ke "paſſed With a' good-narurerd” ſhepherdiin 
is cottage, who Tupphed me wirk ſlicep's 'mill;vand 'myThorſe/ = 
vith plenty of gafs.” 1 fat out: 7 ry early vert morniäg, makmg- 
de ft of my way weſtward, W Lnew e Bern y veſt of 
. Lueern.” But e 4 few miles the bajo froved voy: noun-" 
tainous f and Havipg travelled the whole day Ger mountains, "== 
Tra Gvertaken amongt them by night. Ke "I Was Wg; 7 | 
lace where FmightThelter' "myſelf during the might 2 
the Nag 1 rain, for it both ins wedd and rained whore 
a Wight at a diſtance j; and) making towards it, get 125 id 
. but fo" narrow dnd rug d that 1 was dbffgetiotor lead 
_ niy hofxfe and feet my way with -foot; bavin@nolight to dis! = 
et wh, before 1 dur move ie Ster. Thus with meek di. 


't 


culty rache . place here che Nane was; 4 poor Uitrls: = 
cditipe, ld; hi ar the aber, Was led Wan Within 
0X was, art rite." Rf ben ie chat TWas à trgn 


1 1 Fe, | rephed the oth gages 2 
© to loſe:” 1 FR ke en oe Ten enen 
upon W fitig that 1 was in the "canton? 681 Bern 41. 
thank God, 1 krieg out, tranſporred with joy chat Far”: The- 
8800 man anfwetcd, And 10 60 1% I ther told” hem We eue e 

and that I was . 41 Bern, but had quite loſt myſeiffhy keeps: 

be out of all the high roads*ts' avoid fling into 'the'hands'of" 
fe who ſought my deſtryQion. 
=; received and entertained ine with all the hoſpitality bis“ 
_pbyerty would adrit ef, regaled me with ſour-krout and lee | 
new-haide ger the only provifons he had, and eleaft ſtraw wWäth 
kind of rug for my bed, he baving' no other for biinſelf”: and 
| his wWike, The good woman expreſſed as much ſatisfaction bp 5 
_ g60d-nature in her countenance as her huſband; and faid many! = 
nd things in the ſwiſs Tang wages ; which her huſband interpreted” _ 
fox me in che italian; for t nguage he well underſtood, and | 
. ſpoke fo'as to be: -anderftood, having learnt it as he told me in 
his youth” While ſervant i in 2 mob c-houſe” on the borders f 
Italy, here both languages are n. I never paſſed a more 
| 1 night 3 2 "no ſooner did 1 begin to ſtir in the y 
morning, than'the' good man and his wife came both to know 
how I reſted, aud wiſhing they had been able to accommodate 8 
mie better, obli zed me to breakfaſt on two eggs, which provi-. | 
dence, they faid, had ſupplied them with for that purpoſe. 'T 
then took leave- of the wife, who with her eyes lifted 'up to 
deen mat fineere TY to 9 with me a * journey. as 
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. e tudband, he would by-all-meang aptandine torche hight 
Tupad leading ta Bern which road he ſaid was but two: miles 
___ aiftauit from oe place. But he inſiſted on my firſt going baek 
. ro ao na Hhed come the might before, the:only | 
1 mom faid, I could have come from the neighbouring 
8 on, of e ene I far ib and thuddered/at the danger 1 — „ 
8 ee $ N 1 feund chat 1 had walked and led my hore a'good ̃᷑ ʒ̃ ⁊ᷓ 
dong very Pay e the brink of a dreadful precipine. Eb; 
- "Wh wr, made ſo many pious and pertinent remarks on the o- 
: hi «; Gas both charmed and ſurpriſed me. I no leſs admired 


tereſtedneſs, than his piety: for, upon our parting, after 
f had attended. me till I was out of all danger a loſing my 
el png by. no means prevail upon him to accept of any 
reward for his trouble. He had the ſatisfaction, he ſaid; of 
having relieved me in che greateſt diſtreſs; which was in elt a 
5 on prin v 5 he cared ns cel «fy; 5 
reached Bern; 551. „ and propo es me time 
7 theres but. being . the prineipal ed laying the place, 
. * to whom I diſcovered — that boats went frequently down 
iht Rhine at that time of the year with goods and 3 
from Raſil to, Holland; ed by him to avail myſelf 
that opportunity, L et eee ly the next day, and — 1 
the papiſh canton of Soleurre in the night, but very carefully 
Avgiding the town of 1 1 Fest early the next morning 


1 Baſle; ee. I met ws moſt- iy reception from one 
ephaving been warmly recommended 


= pom hc] cn 7 — L-brought with me from his brother at Bern. 
85 anten abiwas to ſeil in to days, he entertained me very ele- 
— ow ring that time at bis houſe; and I embarked the third 
| — — ngimy horſe to my hoſt in return for his kindneſs 
5 bs The. — in the boat conſiſtedeof a fe traders, of 
1 Sent vagabonds the very refuſe, of the neighbouring na- 
itzone and ſome criminals flying from juſtice. But 1 was not 
5 . for che boat; ſtriking againſt a rock not far 
ene ‚ 10 . to wait road it eee 


portugi * exdmin- 
3 Wg coployed dme of ents on 


mine os" 
5 8 ee 


e g ge of che Dork Leute at Dou 8 
n the tebtor, E abquaitited Aim Wich he N 75 
9 Hepareces! from Ital , and'begga him to give immediut 
notice of my arrival as well eu the mniorives of ny Aight}'to 

- nel Angelo Tumburini neral of the *ofdery ang” eps. 

welt friend. M repairing *thus! omg . , aid . 
Putting miyſelf ih their power,” is al plain proof, as i 5 

ſerved here by the way, "that it was not becaufe 1 Was Kube N 
any erune, of to avoid the punifhrhent due 40 any crime char | 

"had ſled from Italy for had that been the eaſe, ne wan” enn 

think that inſtead of fepairi to Holland or Enfland;! as Fimiglit 

have: ealily: done, and bid che Whole order defane. 1 bene | 
chus delivered myſelf up to them, and pd th 
4Ri6t on me what puniſhinent ſoever'they deat eee ths 
"© The rector wrote as L had defired*hinn eee and 
BR, che general, taking no notice of my flight in his anſwer” (for he 
could 'not'diſapprove'ir, and did not chin it ſaft to appröye it), 
ordered me to continue where I was till further ders” Tar. 
rived at Douay"early in May, and bontinued thete till the latter 
ond of June or the beginning of July, udien the recter receive = 
a ſecond letter from the general; wequatriting him char he had 
been commanded by the congregation of the nguiſition te order 
me; wherever I Was, back to Italy s to pemiſe mein their name 
full pardon and forgiveneſs, if 1 obeyed; but if T did not bey, 
to treat me as an apoſtate. He addedz cht the fame ördef hid = 

been tranſmitted ſoon after my flight to the nuneios nt the - 4 

' ferent roman datholie courts 3 aud he therefore adviſed@ri&%o 
- {conſult my owñ ſafety without farther: delay. e h e 1 5 

It is to be obſerved here, that it is deemed a ae in a 


perſun of any religious order "to quit ue Habit and Witkdraw, | 


without the knowledge of His ſu periors, from che college; n- 
vent or monaſteryi in which'they have placed him and that al! 
"biſhops are not Dnly 1 reed but bound to u pprebend ſuch | 

an apoſtate within the limits of thbir/irefpeRivs eee 5 
and deliver him up to hib fuperon eder ther them, *As 
I hadrquitted the habit, and withdravoay the colle; | 


cerata, without leave from iy ſuperiors h ad- „ 5 


there, I ſhould habe been treated as un apbſtateg Rad T been di. 
 coveredrin my flight im a rontan cathblic euntry eben Where 
no inquißition prevailed;* But my ee ny) and re- 
| ſumming; the babic, cleared me from the-'gultt'6f upoſtaoy at the 


generals ribanal/nay/ and im erat Urs ing Wage e How: 


ever, the cangregation of the inquiſition had ie A in their power 
10 oblige eng to 9 to Italy, and to treat me 48 an 
aàpoſtate if I did not obey; dlſobedꝭence tõ awexprefs.command = 


l eee being deemed Cs 1 8 
& 83% If& 3 e 8 


os Fo Mi, 


; the ge 18: comp. ed With, That mg che 1 8 received ; 3, 
put his friendfhip for 9775 of Which. he had giyen me ſome re- 
8 1 5 5 and his being fully, convinced of my inno- 


fe confin as Ha Mink 8 | 


"I | prom pted him to Warn me of the. danger th 
: hi © deed 1 tho Ic bt felf quite ſafe in the. do- 
Mm 9 5 0 8 ; a ſhould accord 75 have lived; there ung 


of 'cognizab 938 5 27 W alone; Ks as "had belonged t to | 
2:40 nd' "was con equent] ly 35 to their hellith proceed: 1B, | they 4 
"app bende 1 Thoul d liſcover, them to the World; : and 
fcc prevent me from exer Aiſcoyeting them, that they | 
1 obigd dhe general. to order me back te Italy, and promiſe me, 
i their namez a free pordon. if 1 com lied, but to ne me | 
| or life if T "ke not compl with, the order. © 
115 Upon the receipt he generals kind letter ths ve tor 
w opinion, that I tout? re} pair by all means, and without 
of! f time, to England, not 8056 as, the fafeſt aſylum I coulc 
or in 8 y preſer t det, but 28 à place where I ſhould ſoon 
ey na ang uage, and be uſefully employed, AS 10 
a8 Nel it, eicher tRere or in Scotland. T teadily cloſed 
| with the 175 80 opinion, being 1 uneaſy in my mind, as my 
nw inn Point of religion d al f gained zround, and new _ 
| | readin which, Was. my on Employment | 
3 Kore 0 gg ea 176084 fo in the library of the, college. 
7 FT E} 17 thus agreed n; and it den at 5 ſame time 
Ter en dhe T6 ectar and me that 1 _ thoul ſet out the yery 
© next hin 1 ſolemnly romiſed at his requeſt: and 'defire; to 
; take n ni6rie e . ra in England, of his having been : 
ys privy or of the general's letter to him, 
| ie” Rave ear and honourably obſerved; and 1 
c have cone kt lil "of the blackeſt ingratitude * 
Frad not. 1 42 4. be being ſenſible that, bad it been known at 
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tor! 6 the ace of nine years be. 36 91 „e {1 4 1 1 th r 

en e n e teat Sf eee 5 „ eee 

ine n 3G e e 4 ams ent der on, es py r eee 
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Ha though Tome ad ior: Leer 0 "5g | 


ee af hls YR 


es 7 5 bi 
ſon of but 15 e | 
that time 655 ow. ie to contigue. more than a1 7ely - 
f WM onth in that fa 517 135 and uf n "his 1 recove fy, lord: Fo il 
Rin m to 7 8 00 two, of his children, ohne of No 

ds became 2 captain in ColoneÞ Lee's reginient, and 
Ppreb 5 of Briſtol ito ; * | | 
By ; emoluments, ari fog. from is FS ana ls ng 


* 
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05 ea Dh ky; 5 The 05 Ne ak 955 1 55 he was 
gage in a ne; alten for ic roi ity which afterwards 
Troved fatal to 1 6 character. We ſhall again have. recourle to 
rc Bower's « own account, Having. determined td purchaſe this 
| multy, he, proceeds it in this manner : „This reſo! ation. I im- 
5 ted to ſeveral of, i wy, proteltant 1 friends ; ; and; among the reſt 5 


Fy * X 


t Thomas Moſtyn 7 : and to fir "Thothas: tha, 0 | 
8 7 at the Boe time. the ene n ſunt 18 


mas, 'nor any of n The other phat foes, ,"Earing . by | 
their eſtates w fe-rent, I my money in che funds ti 
N In when being fr Prey that an act of parliament 


17 for rebuilding a church in the city of Lond on, St. 950 
ip Ids ate Ba on ein ftics, at ſevehi'pe * TY 
3 chat h oh pinto Fe, "wt a ehen to Ailpole: 


#34 


WE N n 2174 


TY labourer,” George Prothnariazat,” with' the "the, in both repel, the very reverſe of | 


octafionof ſome material paris uf the worle, what he n Plalmatiins 
and particularly of the »yzantiBe) hiſt Py 8 J. p. 75 74 12 Neo N 
ing curtailed. be truth Is”; 7 51 15 2d, Howes — er's ere e fern 
uthor, „ that the zuthor of the Fun amphlet, 5 » P46 HL Oo UI IPRS 
hiſtory. haviog wire. drawitit'to above ther NUN tn is circumſtance, however, be 


times che length jt was to have been, ther w en. His Anſwe 6 
Vs an abſolute neteſſiiy of — 8 that pd take. upon me  afure Ro blic, t icy 55 
of the conſtantinopolitau emperors, to pre- Mr. Bower $ A N into a "ole to lei 
mg w OG ing/ino än enormous nis money 3 is'coming too 
3 and he himſelf hath abri 615 u 
in bee Rast a T $ . 


Wes 


u mann as t t arr F TER 
Tom Aber ee > Wal ee eee 


in as many ſhortiparagraphs 48 1 — Bs fence;/are fictions: of, the inventive w_ 
N required ſheets; which ig ſo. much bre a man re 5 
the greats a loſe. to the public, inaſmuch as an wage es Ne woke be 
kiftary deing fo Mell Wee, ye Lk ' Full'conf\ 
= written by ſo many hands, way the. fit- Mr; oaths hf a bebe ; 
eſt to have been epitomized ; | whereas the Bower ſays, It might be St. Ca. 
byzantine, though equally curious and in- Coleman, Fenchurch-ftreet, or any other; 
ſtructive, is ſo little 12 that it ought that the point of importance was, that jhe 
to have been written in a“ meant to ſub ſetibe to church cloth his 
ner; eſpecially as' it abounds-with the memary at focht a- diſtance of time might 


rine's 


mah igtereſting nents ib the church as miſtake "the particular one.” Nr Bowers 


well as the Kaen N 


ν,jEũual 


Reply 1 the full conftion y on wg N 


ideſt for" to the faber ie John 1 wit Lev 1 ae 505 
ie at che time; ſtin remembers; and is ready if required to c 
dcelare. But T came too late, and found the ſubſerij nion 
elofed. This diſappointment 1 mentioned to Mr. Hill; 
accidentally” met in Wilhs coffce-houſe} near the Royal I E 
e 5 and upon his offering me the tame intereſt that Ws 
given by the truſtees of che abovementioned chyrch;'the bar. 
gain was concluded in a few meetingb, and the fum dr 1160 . 
_ transferred; Auguſt 2,1741, not to Mr. Shirburn, as is Iaid in the 
letter from Manders,p; 64, but to Me: Wright, Mr. H3JFs bike 
as appears from the books bf the Old South Sea Sea annuities. Miri 
was a jeſuit, but tranſacted money matters as an at ney! | 
as in that way @ very noted man, bote the character of a far 
Wealety and dealt very largely in affairs of that nature — 
eſtants as well as with papiſts. It was with Him Fimmechiat 
dealt; as is manifeſt from the orders on his banker ny 
Mr. Wright, in p 72 of the libel, which were all Ng * Bp Bb, 
and by übe elfe 3 and he paid me ſo punctuall fome 
Ume after I added 2501: to the fum already in his Rande, and 
received for the-whole 94 U 108. 4 year. I afterwards reſolyed 
av marry ; and it was chiefly! upon chat conſideration; thpugh 
not upon that alone, I applied to Mr. Hill to know upon What 
terme he would return me the capital. The terms he propoſed 
Wert eaſy as 1 could exp A: for he agreed at once” e 


it} only deducting hat I had received over and above the c 
mon interelt of four per cent. e the time it had been 
his hands; and he did ſo accordingly; as 1 as he convenient 
ecbuld. -Thus did this money tranf ion begin with Mr. Hill, 
1 as carried on by Mr Hill, and With Mr. Hill did it end,“ Ty 
"The edging this wanthetion piven' by his opponents is ing 


3 rerially different! By them it is Serta) that after a time 


iſhed to return into rhe arms of the chürch he had renounced, 
and therefore, in order to recommend himſelf to his ſuperiors, 
he had recourſe to à method which he thought would effectually 


rn, then provincial i in England, to give up to him, as re 
ve of the ſociety, the money he then poſſeſſedʒ on eon 
ig Paid for it, during his life, an annuity at the rate 
per cent. Abt offer: was accepted; and on the 21ſt af 
475 he paid to father Shirburn 1100 lag and on the 
Tg "1741-2, he paid to the ſame perſon 1 561. 
- pon ab P ame conditions. Nor did his confidence e 
. al for, on the-6th of Auguſt 1733, he added another 10064. 
_ to the above ſums, now augmerited to't350.1. when che Teyeral 
Fu Santee were xrdugsd: into on, "ainounring to 941. 108. for 


A 


> A 0 ſincerity towards them. He propoſed to father Shir-— 


NO WER. 


A bond was gixe DOS A a gotiation þ | the with 
effect ; and our author was ited in a formal manner i to. 
h > order of Jeſus, e ut the end of the, year 2544 r | 
inning o the year g. 5 LS. r ee een ee eee 
„At ſcems dilkcult to a{bgn.a,fu 8 at reaſon 1 why, after hating 
gen en ts, r, he ſhould: again grow: diſſatisfied 
Vith his ſit wg though {qme 5 been offered 
AC 0 4. Certain {ay eee once more, de- 
. obtain his money again. 
17 Jas; oli nat 


20 e 1247 1850 M. . r 1 10 K 
1s.[.1 of che p50 Hi en fiſt, 8 
e Proprietors. to venture on a, ſevond; and they 
had gegourſe, unluckily Hen ene credit; of the 
of 55 ho of Mr. Bower, to reviſe and correct it. For this 
mee xeccived. the ſum. of 300 l. though it is alerted he did 
tile _t6;.the, work; and that even upon collating the two 
e Wo r a8, Mx. Sale, wrote, where he profeſſed to have 
ne much, it appeared he had not made a ſingle alteration, only 
ſubſlituted in a du places ee chranglogy in the;xoom 
of; | 8. e 20 A 3) 2 4. 5 i 2201 42 Fd 188. 
Be Alen | from: hs e © employmen gh 
e h 4 noe receixed back his money, from. the:jefus | 
| 1 of V r<h,1747, put forth the propoſals [1] fas his 
popes; a work, which, he ſays, he undertook ſome 
nce.at Rome, and; then brought it don to the pontificate 
2 ry that is, to dhe eloſe of; the ſecond, century. In the 
execution ef this work at that period he profeſſes! to have ro- 
W the friſt unfavourable ſentiments of the 1 ſupremacy. 


13th. —— A he preſented to the hing che Grit: vo- 
.3-3nd;on the of Mr. Saß: keeper of queen Caroline's ' 


ofen Ai £2; erh 141 Bin 3291 03 hie 01,910! 19798) be 


II. « r from A. Bower, p. 6 or nec me | 
N 10. 7. e * i ation, 
—1 bid. p 4 17 Tot i er to he nates ee as h | 


Ir Bento hate Seel, eee ee 
A eee Beaten ee ws he tot: 


» 31 
With reſpect to ee lified ſor ſe 
0 rs abop 1 the econd ed ion, 425 e . 
1 ae afre ee a ry usted fick lee Um 4 
in committing ſo great af ſhare of the Fro dnp'et cam of the prope e. : 
72 as ol the en 91 the ge, e r hey 25 P 
12 whot . 42 on to believe” 's pe) ply 329. | Fore 5a 
»@hicfly at gain and patch; and to 11 &F/Polles p. a 
e is they did, * M7 See a — them utithe end /of | 
l * ty Pt * n 5 er eu ec vs or 
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piacr for Rim: aud abtalnecd it Pale The (exe year" 2749, 
on the gth of Auguſt, he married & nite of biſhop" Wichbl⸗ 


ſon, /and dauglier of a clergyman of the church of England, 4 


younger ſon of gentleman's family in"Weſtmibreland, who ad 
a fortune of OT ſterling, and then had a child by- a Former 
huſband; Which e Hilck tie LEA erwards dep oſed* on forth Was no 
way in red by His“ warriage [o]. He Mad been engügell in 4 
treaty warez, which did not take effect, in the year 1745 LJ. 
In tlie yeùr 1751; the ſecond volume of the Hiſtory of the Hopes” 
ade its ap plörende f. VVV 
In che ins yer, 1751, Mr: Bower -publiſticd by Wa ay of Tap-* 
to his ſecond volume, ſeventeen ſheets, which were de- 


| livered'tohis fubſeribers'gratis and about the latter en of 17 $3: 


he produced a third volume, Wich brought” down His kiſtory to 


the death of pope Step hen, We? 8 e- A TIF, 0 41 K : 
ton, 


Fis conſtant friend "Mr; L at tliis time Tone à ba- 
ee April 1754 appel him clerk of the bück warrants,” 
nſtead of Hen oy Read, efq.:who held that place under the earl 
e Liebi. is office was probably of no great Emolument- 
His appointment to it, however, ſerves to ſhew the credit he as 
1 ein his patron In]. 5 e 


. 7 Pol ; 


It Was in this year the firſt FIRES attack was Pi upon kim 


on account of his Hiſtory of the popes, in a pamphlet printed at 
| Dousy, intituled, Remarks on the two firſt volumes of the late 

Lives of the popes... In letters from a gentleman; to a friend i in 
the country, 8 vo; and written, as Mr. Bower aſſerted, by a popiſi· 


rieſt, But er, one of the moſt active my Wee cee of, 
ome in this kingdom Cs]. 
-Hlis: correſpondence with the Jeſuits at laſt came to light; {wor 


falling into the hands of a A i who poſſeſſed both the ſagacity 


to diſcover, and the induſtr 1 to purſue and drag to public no- 
0 


tice the practices of our hi 
17736, and e 1 in the total diſgrace of Mr. Bower. Affer a 


rian, the warfare began in the year 


careful peruſal of the controverſy, a liſt of which. is here added 
in a note, we are compelled to believe that our author (who, 


| ſhocking: as it may be tg_obſerye, made an affidavit, denying the 


authenticity of letters we think fully proved) was clearly con- 
victed of the material charges ee againſt him. He repelled 


3 the attack, however, made. on. Yor, with Ps Wirt 3 and donti⸗ 


'N of Bower's dalle, R See allo in lord 1 
6 15 part a x) 4 75 p- 331, two letters to 3 


„ IN 
3 Mr. Bowe 's Aﬀfdavit; p. 32. deſeribing a journey into Wales. . 

+ "pr rae ſcurtilous pamphlet, [8] e 2 e e 
N P- 43. r . er 


einn bos Arch, Bower, p 9. e 
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;Trary' Wower Bepteniber); One ef Mig Irene OY a1 att 
afterwards — tn yttelron) applied to Mi. Pelham 85 that! 
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From dis period lis 


recover che v 
ch points 


Spes, a8 well a 
1 find, in the r 


he ran ſome 8 of being eee 2 the 
N arr rrick, on account of the, manner in w 
ned chat incomparable actor and 
i 2112 nn 
ole time ſeeme to 
ene attacks as Hin enemies, and equal 
_— ol himſelf, and his. Hiſt } 
purſued; with, great ſpirit, con Gering the, 


is lady I | 
os £ — * * 1 101 r 
have, been ſpent in 
iy Fain. efforts to 
the popes 
age to 


5 211 1 


WARICB 
which he had then attained. Before the controverſy had ended 


he, pubbſhed his fourth volume 4 and i in 175 an abrid 
the; firſt four volumes of his work was kl 
|  Amkterdam. „In 1761 he ſeems * have alfited,, 


Authentic memoirs concerning th 


ſeries of letters to a friend, 8vg 1 a 

duced the, fifth e of his Hiſtor 
annexed a ar wen view. 
bert 8 in 40. De a performance which, 


volume he 
elf and; the 
from the virplancs of his a 


123 3 


| This was in hit Summary view of 
the 8 the papiſts and the 
author, Ito, ip; 

notice of 3 of his antagoni 
22 5 RY not ventured of late to Vit the 


and lady mentioned in one of . rick read his own letter to me, ky. well 


FEI. 34; + wot e el 


$; wherein. aſter ting”! continued to countenance an 


ment of 
french at 
e author of 
ugu ſe, inquiſition, i in a 
about the ſame time pro- 
wh of the popes«;. To.;this 
ol the controyerſy between 


ed i 


JW 


Was more calculated to Impreſs. 


WEL, 1 15 OI ing tiaoding * 1 
azo had; notwithſtan 411 that 
had been ſaid and written a e Bow er. 

n him, 


K he thought it an ad of decencꝝ to oa” 


his lordſhip withchis intention. 


Lal 


lets publiſhed age inſt him, he te- his lordſhip's anſwer. The firſt contained. 


alien — er, who 
ive at a diſtance from. London, ma N 
Hook that I dare not ſhew my Lee at 
uſe of any real gentleman or real lady 
where I was ance; honoured with admit- 
tance, I beg leaye to inform them w wo the, 
gentleman. and lady are. The gentleman, 
_ is Mr. Garrick; an actor who no- 
the ſtuge, be lady is his wiſe, 
arrick, alias Violet, WP within 
| wk few years ; danced, upon the ſtage. To 
d them juſtice, they are both e. 1 Far © 
their. „The gentleman, though pe 
Roſeius, is as well known and admired fi 8 
his acting as the lad ! aly for her dancing: 
the lady Was as well kn wu and àdmired 
orb her dancing 8s the gentle man is * his 
acting; and they are in that ſenſe 
IE. This conte mptuous notice, * FT) 
Mr. Davies obſerves, ©* alarmed the 5 pirits 
and Hred the reſentment of our manager; 
he determined to make an' example of the - 
impoſtor, and to bring his character upon 
the ſtage. But as lord Lyttelton had ho- 
Soured him with his e and his 


complaints of Bowers ill behaviour to Mr. 
Carrick; his reſolution | to write a farce, 
with a hort outline of it, in which be ü 

was to be introduced on the ſtage as a | 
convert, and.to be ſhewn. in a 8 at- 
N in 91 th 5 of his cha- 
racter was to be expoſed, However, he ſub- 

mitted the matter Mis Jordſhip, and de- 
; Clared, chat he ſhquld not proceed a ſtep in 
. ae rele ment. without his per- 


5 delt e 1 
y I. wa 1 #3 ed i | 


ſending! and polite terms: ele; * 
time, he declined the countenanciogan ate 2 
"tempt which would be attended, rhaps 
with ſome little 411 eſs to himſelf. 1 
expreſſed himſelf in be moſt — 7 


friendly terms to Mr. Garrick ; and, as far 


as I can recollect, recommended the ſup- 
preſſing his intended chaſtiſement of Bow - 
er.“ Life of Garrick, vol. i. p. 272. Mr. 
Davies adds, that ** Mr. Garrick, in con- 
- ſequence of lord Lyttelton's letter, gave up 
all further thoughts of 8 Bower 
to 5 N 5 
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11 5 of Nis Innocence. 5 . 
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enly a manner, that ils whoſe period FC 1668 to Rr was 
com 4 i Kothari . ar eg on the 20 'Sep- 


THT lads on 955 03 
expectec $ 

155 de TEE 
_ ae 2 mes 

"ry 20 ** yh i * 


vs vs 195 : 5 IT 3 Al enn FEW N 


eee be, 28 ld l Hite eee © 8 
E 'the- practice: of the mes, to de chiefly! a. roma Ee 
. m the peculiarity of Mr. Bowers good &c. vo, 175 7. 9. Mr, Bower 

jt ſee ms td have been particularly”; wer to'a new . iy ght again oft kim 
Dee e e chat ſolemn ora. in # libel intituled Bower and Tillemont 
4) to; have given. the world that ſatiſ- compared, 8vo. 1759. +10, | They ſecond 
e ane Anſwer 1 Bower and Til. part of Mr. Bower's anſwer to « a en 
2 he fays he was pamphlet, &c. Byo. 1287. 15 con- 

. z6rh 2 1 e ee foradds u Al the fragt ad 1 0 Mr. 
of þis-\ 17 0 ne nne Bower's three — Syd. 1957. 
a 8 132, Mr. Bower's re reply to a ſcurrilous libel, 
2 I of pls ve remember & hare ſcen, intituled A full confutation, &, 96d. 767. 
e to our memory, in the 2 og A „ 
on wie. gie 7 wer, &c. Sv. 17 14; Ode very re 
U. following i is a lit of the p ieces markable fact more END the duch 
pub d in _ uence of the Hiftory of of the jefuits, '&c. By Myr. Bower, 80, 
the popes: 1. A'dialogue between Archi- 1758. rg.” Some very remarkable fats 


Indus Timothy; j or, To obſervations. lately diſcovered, relating to the conduct 


pon the dedication and hi eface to the Hif. of the jeſuits with regard to Mr. Bower, 
67 of the popes, Kc. Ivo. 1748. 2. A which will greatly e the 
_- faithful el 1 Mr. A. B. 's mo- myſtery of that affair, , By the rev. 
_ tives for leaving his office of ſecretary, &c- John Corpe, rector of Wayford, Somerſet, 
175 1750, 3. Remi ks on the two firſt 8vo. 1758. 16. Bower detected as an hiſe 
5 EN of the'late Lives of the popes. In torian, or his many effential omiffons, and 
i from a gentle man to a e 5 the * eſſential perverſions uf facts in ſavour 

otr > Donny, vo. 1754. 4. etters of popery demoaſtrated; by comparing the 

— 2 ts 9 father Sheldon, three volumes of his my «A. ES 
rice | of the jeſuits in England: Hluſ- volume of the french Ry 

on. ſeveral remarkable facts, tend © now tranſlating. By the rev. * A rep 


ES 1 954 the true character of the writer. tives for renouncing the popiſh and te- em- 
: . Mr. Archibald Bower's ' bracing the proteſtant Fea, in e 
nr be anſwer to the falſe accuſations. was educated; with ſeveral freſh inftan 


£5 e ag aiuſt him by the papiſts, c. vo. of the unchriſtian 1 the papiſts 


= 6, Bower vindicated from the falſe in general, and. the jeſuits ede 
| Aiknbativor and accuſations of the 3 vo. 1738. 18. A ſetter to 131 
With a ſhort account of his character, c. concerning his motives for renouncing the 


Ny a equatry neighbour; Bvo. 1766. 7. Mr. popiſn and re- embrace ing the proteſtant ro. 


b | Bower's: anſwer: to a ſcurrilous pamphlet ligion. gro. 1768. 19 Summary. view 
int iruſed Six letters, &c. Part I. 80. 17 57, of the controverſy between the papiſts and 
8. Bower and lille mont compared 3 or, the author. to. 1761. 20. A brief res 
we ES volume. of the ta: Sens ſutation of che Principe charges 332 
282 
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F ore to aſcertain the. authenticity of the ſaid | Croker. 8vo-17 58. 17. Mr. ker Gallo oy 
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apr of eminence; 21 bis” N t RAC r Tcabod 
| s employed in printing the polyglott bible by Walton, 


from e He was placed for grammatical education | 


þ under-Mry. Ammbrofe Botiwicke; who was elected maſter of Mer - 


'to- Fo the oaths of 
St. John's cole 
1722, Here be 1 an Intimacy Wi Vith Markland 
Sth then Me Ck e mc 8 pat; ye 

| us long as _ lived; Soon after leavi ing eee; d 
entered into the Printing buſineſs with his ae and ons of 
the/ firſt. books which came out under his correction, Was the 


admitted o 
till i 


tiom of Zelden's works by Wilkins, in 3 vols. folio. This —_ 
Begun, jr in 11722, and fnithed in 1726; and his great e — | 


in his drawing up an epitome of the piece 


weer as he read the proof: ſheets. In 1 277 the learned 1 worlg 


were indebted to him for an admirable teh of William Bax- 
ter's gloffary:of the roman antiquities. The ſketch was called 
A view 972 a book intituled Reliquiæ Baxterianz,'in a letter to a 
friend; and it recommended him highly to Dr. William Wotton 
_ 5 antiquaries. This, and the little piece juſt mentioned, 


7 other fugitive tracts, have been ee in a yon 


ie tracks, 1784, 4t(o. 


*" October 1728, he married; but loſt his wiſe.in in 1731: : he ba. 


es ſons by her, one of whom died an infant, the other ſurvived 5 


bim. In 1729, through the ſriendſhip of the ſpeaker Onſlow, 


.— he-was appointed printer of the votes of the houſe of commons; 
an office which he held, through three ſucceſſive ſpeakers, for 


yeady fifty Fears... In 3736, he was admitted | into the tociety, bf 


eee ee, wither e Mose e et with . 
ed from the Summary view. 40, 21, The geries by the teſtimony of a irre = 


reverend detector ; or, the diſguiſed jeſvit kalt. per N 
Adletected, or proved out of his own mouth a K Anerdotes —"— Nichols. He <A : 
Bar and a flanderer. 4to, a2. The ſeven be i 


NT: wg Dr. Joh 
Orie cok 
4 5 6th 'Jaly. 
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chant Thylors eden 1686, but had denen e Z 
-xeful, Ye N eres June Fi 2 55 | 
e where he 8 
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_ - antiquaries;, whoſe, meetings he regularly attended, and to which 
Þ 1 was a great benefactor in the double capacity of a printer and 
ng member: in the latter, by communicating to them matters of 
utility and, curioſity; | It is, not within our plan to mention all 
the little publications of our learned printer, and ſtill leſs the 
preſaces, notes, and other additions, which he made to the works 
; of others; they who are further curious about him may have 
recourſe to the Biographia Britannica, or to his life as publiſhed 
. by Mr. Nichols. We ſhall notice, however, the nol ſtriking 
: 1 of him, both as an author and as a printer. In 1742, 
he printed the additional book of Pope's Dunciad; and received, 
on this occaſion, teſtimonies, of regard both from the poet and 
Tap commentator Warburton. He had a long apparent friend- 
_ ip with the latter ; but this, like many other long friendſhips, 
ended at length with jealous ſurmiſes, An bickerings, 
and with that cold eſteem, which people, who are grown mutu- 
: - ally agreeable, content , themſelves with expreſſing towards 
each other. 3 FF En WES > „ „ 
e ubliſhed Kuſter's treatiſe De vero uſu verborum 
mediorum, with a prefatory diſſertation and notes a new edition 
of which, with additions, appeared in 1773, 12mo-, In 1751, 
Monteſquieu's Reflections on the riſe and fall of the roman em- 
pire, with a long preface and notes; a new edition of which ap- 
Fran in 1759. Likewiſe, in 175 1, the firſt tranſlation of Rouſ- 
ſeau's paradoxical oration upon the inequality of mankind, which 
gained the prize at the academy of Dijon, and which firſt an- 
nounced that wild and ſingular genius to the public. In 1761 
he was appointed printer to the royal ſociety. In 1763, came 
out what may be called his capital work: Novum Teſtamentum 
Græcum, ad fidem græcorum ſolum codicum MS. nunc primum 
* Ia ; ; . 5 
impreſſum, adſtipulante Joanne Jacobo Wetſtenio, juxta ſec- 
tiones Jo. Alberti Bengelii diviſum, et nova interpretatione 
ſæpius illuſtratum. Acceſſęre in altero yolumine emendationes 
_ conjecturales virorum doctorum undecunque collectæ, 2 vol. 
z2mo. This ſold with great rapidity, which ſome imputed to 
the notes being in engliſh. They have been deemed, however, a 
very valuable addition to the new Teſtament; and were repub- 
| liſhed in a ſeparate volume 8 vo. in 1772; and we can with plea- 
ſure add, that a new and correct edition of this greek Teſtament, 
with the Conjectures (conifiderably. improved from the matgin 
of Mr. Matkland's Teſtament, and by new communications 
from biſhop Barrington; profeſſor Michaelis, Mr. Stephen Weſ⸗ 
ton, Dr. Goflet, and other literati), has been publiſhed. by Mr. 
Nichols, in 1782 and 1783, under the inſpection of the learned 
Dr. Owen, whoſe own notes form no inconfiderable part of the 
Yoo e e NS HO SA OE El Nr rr Figes ar 
In 1766 he engaged in a partnerſhip with Mr. Nichols, who 
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had been trained by him to the profeſſion, and had aſſiſted him 
many years in the management of buſineſs. This enabled Mr. 
Bowyer, who was growing an invalid, to withdraw in ſome de- 
gree from too cloſe an application; and did alſo no'inconfider- 
able ſervice to the public, by bringing forward à perſon, who, 
from his zeal for the cauſe of letters, and his abilities to pro- F 
mote it, is juſtly 'deemed a very fit ſucceſſor to his learned friend 
and partner. In 1766 he wrote a latin preface to Joannis Har- 
duini, Jeſuitæ, ad cenſuram ſcriptorum veterum prolegomena; 
in which he gives an account of that work, and of the manner 
in which it has been preſerved. The remarks of Mr. de Miſſy, 
a very learned and accurate man, were "rs Hangs about the ſame 
time, in a latin letter, addreſſed to Mr Bowyer. In 1767 he was 
appointed to print the journals of the houſe of lords, and the 
rolls of parliament. In 1771 he loſt a ſecond wife, aged 5o, 
whom he had married in 1747. In 1774 was publiſhed, the 
Origin of Printing. In two eſſays. 1. The ſubſtance of Dr. Mid- 
dleton's diſſertation on the origin of printing in England. 2. Meer- 
man's account of the art at Haerlem, and its progreſs to Mentz, 
with occaſional remarks, and an appendix. The original idea of 
this uſeful work was Bowyer's; but it was completed by Mr. 
Nichols. In 1977, he cloſed his literary career with a new edi- 
tion of Bentley's diſſertation on the epiſtles of Phalaris, 8vo: with i 
"additional notes and remarks of others. | 
He died, Nov. 18, 1777, after having been afflited, the laſt 
ten years of his life, with the palſy and the ſtone. He certainly 
ſtood unrivalled, for more than half a century, as a learned 
printer, of which his own publications are an inconteſtable 
: proof; and to his literary and profeſſional abilities he added an 
excellent moral character. He was a man of the ſtricteſt probity, 
and alſo of the greateſt liberality; particularly in relieving the 
neceſſitous, and aſſiſting every ſpecies of diſtreſs. Many minute 
particulars of him, that do not come within our plan, may be 
ſeen in the Anecdotes of his life. Some extracts from his Wil, 
however, ſhall be annexed, as an indiſpenſable tribute to his 


memory [a]. 


([ .] Afﬀeer a liberal proviſion for his ſon, 
among other legacies are theſe: I like. 
wiſe give to my ſon all my plate; except 
'the ſmall filver cup which was given to 
my father (after his loſs by fire) by Mrs. 
James, and which I give to the Company 
of Stationers in London, hoping they will 


| preſerve it as a memorial. Having com- 
mitted my body to the earth, I would teſ- 


tiſy my duty and gratitude to my few re- 
lations and numerous beneftaQtors after my 


father's loſs by fire. I give and bequeath 
10 my coulin Scott lately of Weſtminſter, | 


brewer, and to his ſiſter, fifty pounds each. 


I give and bequeath to my relation Mr. 
Thomas Linley and his . e thookand 
pounds four per cent. conſolidated annui- 


ties, to be transferred to them, or to the 


ſurvivor of them; and which I hope they 


will take care to ſettle, at their deaths, 


for the benefit of their ſon and daughter. 
I give to the two ſons VB one daughter of 
the late reverend Mr. Maurice of Gothen 
burgh in Sweden, who married the only 
daughter of Mr. Richard Williamſon, book - 
ſellor ( in return for her fathe1's friendſhip 

. | to 
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8 


Bop Moszxr, M. A.); was born at Trochrig- in the ſhire 
of Renfrew, 1573, where his family had for ſome centuries poſe 


o 


de mine), ane thouſand pdunds four per 
.cent. conſolidated annuities, to be divid- 
£ equally between them. Among my fa- 
ther's numerous benefactors, there is not, 
that 1 can Hear of, one alive: to ſeveral 


ol them I made an acknowledgement: But 


dne reſpectahle body I am ſtill indebted 
to, the univerſity of Cambridge; to whom 
1 give, or rather reſtore, the ſum of fifty 
pounds, in return for the donation of forty 


_ pounds made to my father at the motion 


| Ls learned and pious maſter of ſaint 


John's college, doctor Robert Jenkin : to 


a nephew of his I have already given an- 


other Aifty. pounds, as ap ears by his re- 
ceipt of the thirty-firſt o May, one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy. The be- 


ne factions which my father received from 
© Oxford I can only repay with gratitude ; 


as he received them, not. from the uni- 
' verſity as a body, but from particular 
members. I give thirty pounds to the dean 


and chapter of Canterbury, in gratitude for 


the kindneſs of the worthy doctor Stan- 
hope (ſometi me dean of Canterbury) to my 
father the remembrance of which amongſt 
the proprietors of his. works I have long 


_ out-lived, as I have experienced by not 
- being employed to print them : The like 


I might ſay of the works of Mr. Nelſon, 
another reſpectable friend and patron of 
my father's, and of many others, I give 
to doctor William Heberden my little ca- 


bdinet of coins, with Hickes's Theſaurus, 


Triſtan, and the odd volume, Spanheim's 
Numiſmata, Harduin's Opera Selecta, in 
folio, Nummi Populorum et Urbium, in 


uarto, and any other of my books he 


chooſes to accept: To the reverend doctor 


Henry Owen, ſuch of my hebrew books, 
and critical books on the New Teſtament, 
as he pleaſes to take: To Richard Gough, 


efquire, in like manner, my books on to- 
pographical ſubjects: To Mr. John Ni- 


. hols, all books that relate to Cicero, Livy, 
and the roman hiftory; particularly the 


* Cenotaphia“ of Noris and Pighius, my 
- grammars and dictionaries, with Swift's 
and Pope's works: To my ſon, whatever 
books (not deſcribed above) he thinks pro- S 
-ſhall not have worked on a newſpaper or 


per to take. And now I hope I may be 


allowed to leave ſome what for the benefit 


of printing. To this end, I give to the 
maſter and keepers or wardens and com- 
- monalty of the myſtery or art of a ſtationer 


bf the city of London, ſuch a ſum of money 


as will purchaſe two thouſand pounds three 
per cent. reduced Bank annuities, upon 
_ truſt, to pay the dividends and yearly pro. 


nel 5 * * 
\ 


duce thereof, to be divided for ever equal 
ly amongſt three printers, compoſitors or 
Far to be elected from time to time 
y the maſter, wardens, and aſſiſtants, of 
the ſaid company, and who at the timè of 
ſuch election ſhall be ſixty- three years old 
or upwards, for their reſpective lives, t 
be paid half-yearly; hoping that ſuch as 
hall be moſt deſerving will be preferred. 
And whereas I have herei e before given 
to my ſon the ſum of three thouſand pounds 
four per cent. conſolidated annuities; in 
caſe he marries with the conſent of my 


_ executors ; Now, I do hereby give and be- 


28 the dividends and intereſt of that 
um, till ſuch marriage take place, to the 
ſaid company of ſtationers, to be divided 
equally between fix other printers, com- 
poſi tors or prefſmen, as aforeſaid, in man- 
ner as aforeſaid ; and, if my ſaid ſon ſhall 
die unmarried, or married without ſuch 
conſent as aforeſaid, then I give and be- 
gueath the ſaid capital ſum of three thou- 
and pounds to the ſaid company of Sta- 
tioners, the dividends and yearly produce 
thereof to be divided for ever equally 
amongſt fix other ſuch old printers, com- 
poſitors or preſſmen, for their reſpective 
lives, to be qualified, choſen, and paid 
in manner as aforeſaid. It has long 
been to me matter of concern, that ſuch 
numbers are put apprentices as compoſi- 
tors without any ſhare of ſchool-learning, 
who ought to have the greateſt ; in hopes 
of remedying this, I give and bequeath to 
the ſaid company of ſtationers ſuch a ſum 
of money as will purchaſe one thouſand 
pounds three per cent. reduced bank an- 
nuities; for the uſe of one journeyman 
compoſitor, ſich as ſhall hereafter be de- 


ſcribed ; with this ſpecial truſt, that the 


maſter, wardens and aſſiſtants, ſhall pay 
the dividends and produce thereof half- 
yearly to ſuch compoſitor: The ſaid maſ- 


ter, wardens, and aſſiſtants of the ſaid 
' company, ſhall nominate for this purpoſe 
a compoſitor who is a man ef good life 
- and converſation, who ſhall uſually fre- 


quent ſome place of public worſhip every 
day unleſs prevented by fickneſs, and 


magazine for four years at leaſt before 


ſuch nomination, nor ſhalt ever afterwards 
- whilſt he holds this annuity, which may 


be for life, if he continues a journeyman : 
He ſhall be able to read and conſtrue latin, 
and at leaft to read greek fluently with ac. 
cents: of which he ſhall bring a teſtimo- 
nial from the rector of St. Martin's Lud- 
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ſeſſed a landed eſtate of conſiderable value. He received his edu- 
cation in the univerſity of Samur in France, Where he made 
great proficiency in learning, and became one of the paſtors in 
a proteſtant congregation. The fame of his literary merits at- 


"trated the notice of king James I. who ſent for him, and ap- 
pointed him principal of the univerſity, with a view of reconciling 
the young clergy to the epiſcopal form of church government. 
But Boyd was ſtrongly attached to the puritans, ſo that he foon 
left the place of principal, and accepted of the pariſh of Trochrig, 
of which he was patron. He was much eſteemed: among the 
preſbytertans for the faithful diſcharge of his duty; and his 
commentary on the epiſtle to the Epheſians, written in elegant 
latin, ſhews him to have been well acquainted-with the whole 
body of divinity. He died at Trochrig 1629, aged 56. 
__ BOYD (Mark ALEXANDER [B]), an ingenious and accom- 
pliſhed Scotchman, was deſcended. from an antient family of 
that name, and born in Galloway 1562. His uncle, an archbiſhop 
of Glaſgow, had the care 'of his education, and put him under 
two grammarians at Glaſgow; but, being of an high and in- 
tractable ſpirit, he quarrelled and fought with his maſters, burnt 
his books in a paſſion, and ſwore that he renounced learning for 
ever. He went, a youth, to court, in hopes of puſhing an in- 
tereſt there; but, not ſucceeding, his friends perſuaded him to 
travel abroad; and, by way of abating the fervor and impe- 
tuoſity of his ſpirit, to engage in the wars of the United Pro- 
vinces. He himſelf, however, preferred thoſe of France; and 
went to Paris, with a ſmall ſtock of money, which he quickly 
loſt by gaming. This event ſeems to have brought him to re- 
flection; and he now determined to apply himſelf to literature. 
What he propoſed to excel in, was the knowledge of the law; 
for which reaſon he attended the lectures of Cujacius, the prin- 
-cipal civilian of the age. He recommended himſelf greatly to 
Cujacius, by adopting that civilian's taſte in latin poetry; and to 
this circumſtance was owing his application to latin poetry, 
which he afterwards cultivated with fo much ſucceſs. After 


— 


— 


gate for the time being: I could wiſh that 
be ſhall have been brought up piouſly and 
virtuouſſy, if it be poſſible, at Merchant 
Taylors, or ſome ether public ſchuol, from 


; ſeven yearvof age till he is ſull ſeventeen, - 
+ and then to ſerve ſeven years faithfully as 
© a compoſitor, and work ſeven years more 
above truſts will occaſion ſome trouble: I 
-give to the ſaid company, in cafe they 


* 2s 2 journeyman as 1 would not have 
this annuit y beſtowed on any one under 


- thirty-one years of age: If after he is 


. ſhall exactly anſwer the above deſcription, 

and it may at ſome times happen that 
/ fuch a one cannot be found; I would have 
the dividends in the mean time applied to 


ſuch on as the maſter, wardens, and 
aſſiſtants, ſhall think approaches neareſt to 
what I have deſcribed. And whereas the 


think proper to accept 'the truſts, two 


- choſen he ſhould behave ill, let him de hundred and fifty pounds. It is almoſt 
turned out, and another be choſen in his | ſuperfluous to add, that the truſt was ac- _ 
. fread. And whereas it may be many years cepted, and is properly execute. 
- befcre' a compoſitor may be found that [u] Biog. Brit. zd edit. 
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any adventures abroad, he returned to Scotland, where he ſoon 


died of a flow. fever, 1601, in his 39th 4 65 | 


He let ſome MSS behind him, which have not been printed; 
His Epiſtolz Heroidum, and his Hymni, were inſerted in the 


Deliciz Poctarum Scotorum, printed at Amſterdam, in 2 vols. 
2mo. in 1637; and a great character has been given of them 
by eee ger Lern c. An ingenious biographer aſſerts, that 
0 1 is not mentioned by any, engliſh writer [p]; but he is 
miſtaken: biſhop Tanner has made a ſhort article of him, and 
informs us, that, beſides epiſtles and hymns, he publiſhed two 
ooks of — Hens Boyd inſcribed his Epiſtolæ to James VI. of 


9 92 


to Pallas in wiſdom, and Mars in arms. 


„ 


. BOYER (AsRT), a well-known gloſſographer and hiſtorio. | 


grapher, was born at Caſtres in France in 1664. Upon the re- 


vocation of the edit of Nantz, he went to Geneva, and from 


_ thence to Franeker, where he finiſhed his ſtudies. Afterwards 


he came over to England, where he ſpent his whole life, and 


died at Chelſea in November 1729. The work he is er, 


known by, is a very excellent french and engliſh, and engliſ 


and french dictionary; drawn up originally for the uſe of the 
duke of Glouceſter. It was firſt printed at London 1699, 4to 3 
and the fourth, that is, the laſt edition of it in England, for it 
was printed alſo abroad, is that of 1752. He wrote alſo a french 
3 in engliſn E]; which ſtill retains its rank in our 
(chools ; for it is remarkable, that he attained the knowledge of 
the engliſh language to as much perfection, as if it had been the 

language of his native country. As an hiſtoriographer, he was 
the author of The political ſtate of Great Britain, and I he hiſ- 


tory of king William and queen Mary. But in this character he 


is not ſo reſpectable as in the former. 


BOYER (CLA U DR), of the french academy, was born at Alby 
in 1618. He came young to Paris, where he cultivated his ta- 


lent for eloquence. But, having preached with ſmall ſucceſs, 


he quitted the pulpit for the ſtage. He had been declaiming 


| againſt the theatre, and now devoted himſelf to it for life, always 


ſatisfied with himſelf, but ſeldom with the public. Born with an 
imagination which ſubmitted to no reſtraint, he made choice of 
ſubjects ſtrangely complicated, and equivocal heroes who had 
no character whatever. Aiming always at the ſublime, where 


the ſimplicity of nature was required, he fell into a ſtrain of 


v. I. p. 246, 2d edit. 


bombaſt, unintelligible perhaps to himſelf. He is the author of 
two- and- twenty dramatical pieces, full of fuſtian, and conducted 
without any knowledge of the drama. His Judith had a tran- 
te] Difſertat. Academ. de Poets. | [x] A 25th edition was publiſhed in 
o Granger's Biogr, Hitt of England, 1784. | 5 
. fient 
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o n. Je. Meare” B10 475 ce PRs 
amment mis à mort par Judi 
ing a whole Lent, wag HR off the'l e H 
ampmeſſe, aſking the reaſon of 'the Kendfy of NY 15 
. anſwered, that the hiſſers had been at Verſailles atthe'fermon 
of the abe Boileau. Boyer, at length diſhearttHed'b) —_ 2990 


2 run of ill ſucceſs, brought out his I: of erer e | 
e ey 


nder a. . borrowed name. Racine, his "aff 
plauded the piece. Boyer could not refrain Teo crying out in 
the pit. e It is however Boyer's, in ſpite'6f Monſ./de Racine. 
T0 tranfport coſt him dear: his tragedy was hifſed at che n next 
perf ormance. He died at Paris, July 22, 1696, aged 89. rer 
TER (] ( oN Barrisr NicnorL as), chase of the order 
of St. Mich el, and 1. Kare in ordinary to the french king, was 
er Aug, 5, 1693, at Marſeilles. The plague, which committed 
ſuch havoc 1 in that city in 1720, pare ave him an opportunity of diſ- 
44 his zeal and his talents, beſides procuritig him a penſion 
n the royal treaſury. He ſeveral times afterwards left Paris, to 
go to Spain, to Germany, and into various provinces bf France, 
to employ his ability in the treatment of conta _ ot deſperate 
diſeaſes; in which he was ſurpriſingly ſucc He gave a 
new edition of the Codex 1 ſeu! | 
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